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INTRODUCTION. 


A PERIOD of over forty-two years has elapsed since New South Wales 
was restricted to its present boundaries. At the close of 1859, when 
Queensland was separated from it, the mother State contained a 
population of 336,572 persons. After forty-two years the number has 
risen to 1,379,890—an increase of over 1,040,000. During the interval 
the growth of population was :— 


PROBE AS... Geeta een ee aoe 348,546 
Ce ae ICO ONT Per ror 498,659 
TSO cs os actaspee atti ee: Ctr 747,950 
WAND Se cnicc seit wats tiene 1,121,860 
BQQU sess cies se ceases eee ee 1,364,587 


The birth rate from 1860 to 1869 was 41:83 per thousand of the 
population ; this rate, however, was not maintained, as the following 


figures show :— 


ROMMEL G5 \<cocssa qs ccuerercedtes avis es 41°83 per thousand. 
Or REE oN ce vcucstiohestine atemcis 38°90 Py 
DOMED BUD. siscos.s eo eNeaier ne diaries 37°31 3 
{CO ne ern ler fey pe 31°11 3 
EDOO-O TET is. ves. vecsaudivereeneieeions 27°51 ‘ 


It will be seen from the above figures that the rate declined in each 
decennial period, while the returns for 1900-01 show that the decrease 
has continued. The fall in the birth rate is common to all the 
Australian States, and is the weakest point in their progress. The 
mortality rates have greatly improved during the last forty-two years. 
From 1860 to 1869 the average number of deaths per thousand was. 
17:02 ; from 1870 to 1879, 15:43; from 1880 to 1889, 14:92; and in 
the twelve years, 1890-1901, only 12:29 per thousand. Part of this 
improvement is more apparent than real, being due to the lower average 
age of the present population as compared with twenty or forty years 
ago; but when sufficient allowance has been made on this score, it will 
be found that there has been a decided falling off in the death rates of 


the community. 


vill 


No part of our progress has been more real than that of Education. 
In 1860 there were 798 schools of all kinds, with 34,767 scholars on 
the roll. These figures represent 1 school to 422 persons, and 10 
scholars to every 100 persons. The proportion of schools is now about 
1 to every 370 persons, while the number of scholars has risen to 22 
per hundred of the population. The leavening influence of education 
may be tested both by the census returns and by the marriage registers. 
In 1861, 18°68 per cent. of the adult males, and 14-54 of the adult 
females could not read or write. Forty years later the percentages 
were 5:37 for males, and 3°57 for females. In 1860, 265 persons out 
of every thousand married could not sign the marriage register ; in 
1870, the number was still large, viz., 182 ; in 1880 it had fallen to 
67, and in 1890 to 27, while in 1900 the number had declined to 14, 
the majority in all cases being persons not born in New South Wales. 


The opening up of the vast territory of the State has been a slow 
and difficult process. The obstacles met with in crossing the mountain 
barriers, and the difficulty of obtaining money at a reasonable rate of 
interest, militated against the progress of railway construction during 
the early period. There were 70 miles of railway open in 1860; these 
lines, after paying working expenses, earned a total of £11,842, equal 
to a return of £169 per mile ; the mileage under traffic is now 2,845, 
and the net earnings £1,530,578, representing £538 per mile. The 
following facts show the extent of railway development which the 
State has witnessed during the last four decades :— 




















Period. | itt den,|  Netearnings, | Ene open. | per inhabitant 
£ ‘ 

1860 4,979 11,842 1,422,672 0-5 

1870 1,467 101,139 5,566,092 1°8 

1880 882 513,298 11,778,819 4-4 

1890 502 967,251 30,555,123 7-4 

1901 466 1,530,578 38,932,781 7-9 





Equally striking progress has been made in the development of 
postal facilities and in the advantage taken of them by the public. In 
1860 there were 289 post offices, of which 36 were also telegraph stations ; 


ix 

at the beginning of 1901, these had increased to 1,668 post offices and 
961 stations. While the letters carried in 1860 numbered 4,230,800, 
the newspapers 3,668,800, and the parcels and books, 83,700, the 
corresponding figures for 1903 were 79,602,700 letters and post-cards, 
51,500,900 newspapers, and 14,558,400 parcels and books. The tele- 
grams in 1861 were only 74,200, as compared with 3,219,900 in 1900. 
The largest number of telegrams transmitted in any year was 4,101,000 
in 1890. Reduced to a basis of per thousand of the population, the 
postal figures show as follows :— 





Letters and Parcels, Books, 





| 

Year. Wank eardic | Newspapers. tenants | Telegrams. 

| | | 

) 
1860 | 12,350 10,710 A TN he aeeien ts 
1870 14,455 7,784 322 30D 
1880 | 30,054 18,925 977 1,811 
1890 57,800 36,846 8,133 3,722 
1900 58,776 | 38,027 10,749 2,377 





To transact the postal business of the country, mail conveyances 
travelled 1,461,000 miles in 1860, 5,246,000 miles in 1880, and at 
least 11,926,000 in 1900. 


The oversea trade of New South Wales required, in 1860, the services 
of 1,424 vessels; in 1901, the number was 3,452. <A bare statement 
of the number of vessels, however, gives no adequate idea of the de- 
velopment of the shipping trade of the country, for the tonnage of 
vessels inward, in 1860, was 427,835, as against 4,196,408 in 1901. In 
the first year the average capacity was 300 tons per vessel, compared 
with 1,216 tons at the present time. A statement of tonnage at the 
beginning of each decennial period shows continued progress. The 
figures quoted are for vessels entering the ports of the State. 


1860 se OF 427,835 tons. 
1870 ie ie 689,820 ,, 
1880 Bi cae 4,242,458" 5, 
1890 as san) geo as 
1900 aa ... 4,094,088 _,, 
1901 4,196,408 ,, 


The value of goods imported into New South Wales in 1901 was 
£26,928,218, and of goods exported from the State, £27,351,124. 


x 


Of the imports, £19,492,978 were retained for local consumption, and 
£7,435,240 were re-exported. The average value of imports per 
inhabitant is now £19 12s. 6d., and of exports, £19 18s. 8d. There 
were years in which- higher values than these were shown ; but if the 
great fall in the price of the staple produce of the country be taken 
into consideration, it will be found that both the quantity of goods 
imported and the quantity exported are greater now than at any former 
period. In the following summary are given the various trade facts for 
quinquennial periods :— 








Ses eres 
Annual Value of Imports. Annual Value of Exports. 
Period. owned 5 aren aee AAS. SS SEIT OS AN Gl 


Total. Per Inhabitant. | Total. Per Inhabitant. 

£ = ey Foes £ fen: 

1860-64 8,778,305 24 3 9 7,780,512 PA bese fae 
1865-69 8,936,766 D9. 7 9,473,836 2114 2 
1870-74 10,191,726 19 7 0 10,999,660 20 17 8 
1875-79 14,399,377 22 14 9 13,316,609 2h.30 25 
1880-84 19,582,946 24 711 17,701,505 22> 
1885-89 21,662,848 21. 12°11 19,040,972 Id 0 6 
1890-94 20,536, 781 17 10 6 22,692,220 192° 70S 
1895-99 21,669,430 1615 7 24,957,958 19 6 6 
1900-01 27,244,645 19 19 19 27,757,820 20::°7 3 








The fener of doitiestio produce was valued in 1901 at £19,915,884, 
equivalent to £14 10s. 3d. per inhabitant. This has been exceeded in 
some previous years, both in amount and in ratio to population ; never- 
theless, it is evidence of the very large productive power of the State, 
while there is no other country outside Australasia which exports its own 
produce on so large a scale compared with its population. The total 
export of domestic produce from Australasia, including New Zealand, 
is well over £68,000,000, of which large sum New South Wales claims 
over one-fourth. 


In no branch of industry has the progress of New South Wales been 
more conspicuous than in agriculture. The breadth of land devoted to 
the plough was, in 1860, not much more than 246,000 acres. At the 
present time it is about 2,274,000 acres, the unfavourable season being 


responsible for a decline from the previous year’s total, which stood at 
2,447,000 acres. 


x1 


The progress for each decennial period was as follows :— 


Year. Area under cultivation. 
ol ee TES, OR ey "260,798 acres. 
iE AL SOP, a TAY en Berane 426,976 ,, 

Ls a aan ions Se cea Sven sti ek ees 710,337 ,, 
SRE veer teas ape La ‘ 852,704 ,, 

Li 1 1S SR i Ae RI a Rr nS 2,440,968 ,, 

bc) hace EI i ie RAC 2,274,493 __,, 


Wheat, of course, is the main crop. In 1860 there were 129,000 
acres devoted to this cereal. As late as 1880 the area under cultivation 
was only 253,000 acres, which in 1902 had expanded to 1,389,000 acres. 
Owing to long-continued dry weather, however, this acreage shows a 
great falling off from last year, when the area was returned at 1,530,600 
acres. 


The pastoral progress of the State has been much less satisfactory 
than the agricultural. The latest returns in regard to sheep show a 
total of 41,858,000; these figures are for December, 1901, and are the 
highest for the last four years. The maximum number of sheep in the 
State was 61,831,000 in 1891, every year since showing a large reduc- 
tion. The number of horses at the present time is 486,258, the returns 
for the last three years showing a slight improvement. The number of 
cattle is 2,045,000, which is considerably below the average of the past 
ten years, but so great has been the attention paid to dairying that the 
value of production from cattle is yearly increasing. The number of 
dairy cows in the State is now 418,000, and the weight of butter 
produced 41,479,800 lb., and of cheese 3,558,800 lb. In spite of the 
reduced number of sheep, wool maintains a high position among the 
exports of the State. Included in the total value of domestic produce 
exported in 1901 is wool valued at £9,035,437. 


The total value of minerals won in New South Wales up to the end 
of 1901 was approximately £138,257,000, to which gold contributed 
£49,661,815 ; silver and lead, £32,716,663 ; tin, £6,582,494 ; copper, 
£5,875,939 ; coal and natural coke, £40,081,235 ; and kerosene shale 
and cannel coal, £1,970,623. Owing to the great fall in the price of 
silver, the value of that metal won in New South Wales was less in 


Xl 


1901 than that of coal, but it surpassed that of gold. The following is 
the value of these minerals won during 1901, the total value of all 


minerals being approximately £5,854,000 :— 


£ 
Coal Pe Py i aa cn Lok Lote 
Silver and silver lead... ae ... 1,054,463 
Gold acs ee ox is ea 921,282 


The production of gold has greatly increased of late years, and the 
return for 1899 is larger than that of any year since 1863, and was only 
five times exceeded since the first discovery in 1851. Protracted dry 
weather, however, retarded alluvial operations in 1901, and the produc- 
tion fell to the lowest for the last eight years. The quantity of coal raised 
in 1901 was 5,968,426 tons, the largest output yet recorded. Coal has 
fallen greatly in price during the last twenty years, but the averages for 
the last four years show an upward tendency, the price in 1901 being 
7s. 4d. per ton, compared with 6s. 1d. in 1900, 5s. 9d. in 1899, and 
5s. bd. in 1898. In 1891 the average was as high as 8s. 8d. in 1885 
9s. 4d., and in 1883 9s. 6d. 


Manufactories and allied processes afford employment for 78,000 
persons, agriculture employs 67,140; dairying, &c., 27,170; the pastoral 
industry, 26,620; mining, 43,750; and forestry and fisheries, 7,500. These 
total 250,180 persons and comprise the so-called productive employments. 
The value of production for 1900—the last year for which an exact 
estimate can be made—was £40,921,500, thus distributed amongst the 
classes named :— 








£ 

Manufacturing and allied processes......... 10,696,800 
APrIcHItUTe © ...........csseerseneeraneeeeseoeeees 5,955,700 
Dairying, &C..........c0csccereonrsccecceccensssoees 3,617,000 
Pastoral Industry. csccccssessssccvevesdenteseces 13,707,000 
IMETTI  oy oisen t Sheep re veceonsa~hevanssnse sececnse 6,469,000 
Forestry and Fisheries ..........sssesseeseeees 796,000 

41,241,500 
Deduction for raw material, included twice 320,000 
PPO TICEEON |. ¢25n55)cdocesatccsbocssnccsnct tc 40,921,500 


The sum just given represents £30 4s. 4d. per inhabitant—a figure 
which is not equalled by any country outside Australasia. 
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It is not possible to compare the public finances of the Australian 
States with those of other countries, unless it be with those few states 
where the Government undertake similar functions. The railways, 
telegraphs, and telephones, are the property of the State in each pro- 
vince and large debts have been incurred for the purpose of constructing 
these works ; and in New South Wales the land revenue of the State is 
nearly as large as that derived from taxation. New South Wales has 
no general system of local government, and the maintenance and 
construction of roads, bridges, punts, wharfs, and other purely local 
works fall to the general government; hence the extremely large 
expenditure per inhabitant which New South Wales shows as compared 
with other countries of like area and population. The revenue of New 
South Wales for 1900-01 amounted to £10,805,543, thus derived :— 








£ 
Tau VO 5 od: waa does 2,123,363 
Railways and other Services ............-.068 4,820,204 
Ponte anid T clegramhsy 03550 nbascrscducups 580,539 
ER ARION 8 tie ces ccs écaaxe Bs ee aie ee 2,013,486 
CHhtew Hewenuel sds. CLS 1,267,951 
SENWGENE sc ntsc 0 a kk caste £ 10,805,543 


Included in the amount of £1,267,951 isa sum of £883,273 repre- 
senting balance of revenue collected within the State by the Common- 
wealth and returned to the State Government. 

The expenditure of the State was distributed as follows :— 


£ 
Railways and other Services ..............004 2,568,238 
Interest and redemption of Loans .......... 2,616,264 
RoC CREER PE LOMERIINS <0 o5220 chs os%e,ss0dsevecen 527,254 
Pai MPR. .3 2hce vs cee vec clcncsoset ee 785,279 
RE ROIS es oe 4,425,827 
EMRES iit akot sss ances £ 10,922,862 


The public debt of New South Wales stood, on 30th June, 190], at. 
£67,361,246. Of this large sum the major portion was expended upon 
works from which direct revenue is derived, viz. :— 


£ 
ER GMMMAB AE So OMEN ape oa oss akcc<c>cececcda ses 40,450,473 
RPMI NE foe hse Ssisieks ca revescctecce 2,720,338 
Telegraphs and Telephones .................. 1,255,600 
RCE Ons ns cn cacavanlone 6,008,533 
NNEC dB Mire lance se cencesevesucscnecceees 3,870,300 
DOCKS ANG VR UREI oc Foal AG. vrusmnncpecnauens 2,285,757 





dic) ) Ais Rane een ed £ 56,591,001 
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These give a total of £56,591,001, leaving a balance of £10,7 70,245, 
representing expenditure on unproductive works and services, together 
with the difference between the actual money received as the proceeds 
of loans and the face value of the debentures and stock issued. The 
sum of £67,361,246 is undoubtedly very large. It represents a total 
interest payment of £2,346,852 per annum, and an indebtedness of 
£49 6s. per inhabitant. There is, however, another view of the case. 
The assets of the Government of the State are the public works, else- 
where described in this volume, which yield an income of £1,993,000 
after all charges of maintenance and working have been defrayed ; and 
the public lands, of which 126,085,000 acres are leased for pastoral or 
mining purposes, and 20,130,300 acres sold on deferred payments, the 
balance due in respect of which amounts to £10,305,900, bearing interest 
at the rate of 4 and 5 per cent. From the public estate there is 
obtained an annual revenue of about £1,227,000, or, allowing £150,000 
for administration, a net revenue of £1,077,000; so that the State has 
a revenue of £3,070,000, or £498,544 in excess of the whole charge for . 
the public debt, without having to resort to taxation of any kind, and 
without parting with any more of the public lands. This fact alone 
ought to be evidence, if any such were wanted, of the ability of New 
South Wales to meet its engagements with the public creditors ; but 
this is a point on which little need be said, for the security enjoyed by 
those who hold the debentures of the State lies more in the wealth 
and integrity of the people than in the actual possessions of the 
Government. | 


The 348,000 persons in the State in 1860 had on deposit in the 
various banks a sum of £5,721,000. This represents £16 per inhab- 
itant, and was considered at the time to be a very wonderful achieve- 
ment. Deposits increased very rapidly, and reached their highest point 
in 1891, just before the bank crisis, with a total of £43,597,900, or £38 
per inhabitant. 


The figures for 1891 include a large amount obtained in England and 
deposited in the State, but this has been to a large extent withdrawn, 
and the sum shown in the returns, as deposited at the close of 1900, 


represents more New South Wales money than at any previous period, 
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proving how completely the country has recovered from the crisis of 
1893. The amount of money on deposit at various periods was :— 


Year. Amount. per 7 eke ae 
£ Be Oe 
DOWD Nt. s aires ab 4s oc0sacainks 5,721,208 16 8 3 
17 11 ARE RS ample 5" 7,044,464 14 2 6 
| pas 1) Raster EE SRY pees 19,958,880 2613 8 
LU save ceshacvess sncasiecs 43,390,141 38 13 6 
ROMMEE tb san cesacessceeekes 44,302,056 32 9 4 


The most satisfactory feature connected with the accumulation shown 


by the increase in deposits is the amount of money at the credit of 
small depositors. 


The savings’ banks had on their books at the close of the year 1901 
about 306,300 depositors, with £11,808,700 to their credit. The number 
of depositors is not so large as in the neighbouring State of Victoria, 
which has the extraordmary number of 393,000 depositors in savings’ 
banks, or nearly one out of every three persons, but it shows a 
wonderful development of the capacity for saving amongst so small a 
population. Taken at intervals of ten years, the growth of popular 
savings has been :— 


Na ad ict EE SE dE OO RA ee a ed ee a 


Number | 
Year. of Depositors. | 


0 SS es 


§ Average 
Amount deposited. P er Inhabitant, 





| £ pe ats 
MIM) sc cok hc teaaCoraucdeen ees tke tae 12,027 557,197 | hg be 
1870 settee aeeeeeeetes cee eeeees ceeeeeenee, 23,570 936,465 Lidises 
REP ics ptheseiicetneeteae dis oe ee | 61,531 2,075,856 215° 6 
BOO os. cased no i i: REN 5 | 143,826 4,730,469 ye ae | 
EOOD:.. 5 .<csseeabanpaiseos signs ss acest oeteltte, OAS 10,901,382 719 9 
BURL 53. eae haere cons et ee ae | 306,311 11,808,710 oe ies | 


| 
eR eg eu ES Ly De ny ea Meg cement 


LIMITS AND AREA. 


| ae State of New South Wales lies almost entirely between the 

29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between the 141st 
and 153rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded on the east by 
the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line extending over 700 
miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern extremity to Cape Howe 
at the south-east. From the point last mentioned, which is also the 
north-east limit of the state of Victoria, it is bounded by an 
imaginary line, running in a north-westerly direction to the source of 
the Indi, a stream rising at the foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south 
of the Pilot Mountain, one of the most conspicuous peaks of the Aus- 
tralian Alps. The southern boundary of the state follows the course 
of the Indi, and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named 
stream ultimately merges, as far as the 14ist meridian of east longitude.. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a common. 
point of the three states of New South Wales, Victoria, and South: 
Australia, 

On the west the state is separated from South Australia by the. 
line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 29th 
parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, South. 
Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this point, the 
northern boundary of the state follows the 29th degree of latitude, 
till it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the upper branches of. 
the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. Thence it follows the 
course of the Macintyre upward, to the junction of its tributary, the 
Dumaresq ; leaving the Macintyre, it follows the tributary stream till 
it meets a spur extending from the Main Dividing Range to the 
junction of Tenterfield Creek and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs 
along this spur until it joins the main range, thence, almost parallel 
to the coast, it follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where 
the Macpherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 
range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 

The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 square 
miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a-half times 
that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by 
rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres, or about 306,066 
square miles. 

The length of the state, from Point Danger on the north to Cape 
Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along the 29th 
parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from the south-west 
corner, where the Murray passes into South Australia, to Point Danger, 
the length reaches 850 miles, 


A 


PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION. 


THE surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into three 
distinct zones, each widely differing in general character and 
physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing Range, which 
traverses the country from north to south. The table-land, which forms 
the summit of this range, comprises one of the zones above mentioned, 
and marks the division between the coastal region, forming the eastern 
watershed, and the great plain district of the interior. 


MovuntTAIns, TABLE-LAND, ETC. 


The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at no 
great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land the 
mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually towards the 
great central plain. The geographical centre of the whole mountain 
system of south-eastern Australia lies in the south-eastern portion of 
New South Wales, close to the confines of Victoria. Here some of the 
peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Mount Kosciusko and Mount Townsend, two of the highest peaks of 
the Australian Alps, attain an elevation of 7,328 feet and 7,260 feet 
respectively. 

The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 
divided into several branches, marking the watershed of three distinct 
river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout the whole 
length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains into the Pacific 
Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a portion of the three 
eastern states, is drained by the river system of the Murray and 
Darling into the Southern Ocean. In the southern watershed the Snowy 
River has its source, its upper basin being entirely in New South Wales, 
although its waters flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Point 
Ricardo, south-west of Cape Howe. 

In the south-eastern portion of the state, which has the appearance 
of having been convulsed by some great physical disturbance, the width 
and altitude of the tableland are greatest. The mountains, however, 
are rugged ana their slopes abrupt, as is also the case in other por- 
tions of the Dividing Range, particularly in the Blue Mountaims and 
the eastern parts of New England. The average height of the Snowy 
and Muniong Ranges, which belong to the south-eastern district, reaches 
5,000 feet ; and the width of the plateau, in the direction of east and 
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west, may be set down at 100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district 
averages 2,000 feet above the sea-level ; but as the table-land runs 
northward it decreases greatly in height and in width, until it narrows 
to a few miles only, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet. 

The table-land rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the principal ’ 
summits attain a considerable elevation, Mount Beemarang reaching 
4,100 feet. The general level of the plateau itself will be best under- 
stood when it is remembered that the Great Western Railway of the 
state traverses a district in these mountains, of which all stations 
from Leura to Rydal, a distance of 46 miles, are situated at an elevation 
of over 3,000 feet, or within a few feet of that height. The dividing 
chain again decreases gradually in its spread northward of the Blue 
Mountains, until, as a comparatively narrow ridge, it divides the waters 
of the Goulburn and the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the 
Namoi and the Castlereagh, on the western. The mass once more 
widens out in the Liverpool Ranges, where Mount Oxley stands con- 
spicuous at a height of 4,500 feet, whilst still farther north Ben Lomond 
reaches 5,000 feet, and the tableland maintains an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, giving to this district, although situated at no great dis- 
tance from the tropics, the climate and aspect of much higher latitudes. 

Narrow valleys and deep gorges everywhere break the continuity of 
the Dividing Range. Such is especially the case in the Blue Moun- 
tains, where the scenery is of striking and characteristic grandeur. The 
table-land everywhere presents one strange peculiarity. The level land 
suddenly terminates, and many hundred feet below, as far as the eye 
can reach, wooded valleys extend, whose undulating floors are walled in 
by sandstone cliffs, of height so enormous as to be without parallel 
elsewhere in the world. At the bottom of these valleys small rivu- 
lets and tiny streams, fed by waterfalls from the table-land, trace 
their way, under an ever-verdant dome of graceful tree-ferns and giant 
eucalypti. 

The mountain scenery of this part of New South Wales produces on 
the traveller an entirely new impression. Here are no snow-capped 
peaks upon which the rising and setting sun produces strange and 
magnificent colour effects, nor does any peculiar shape of the summits 
strike the imagination, as in the Alps and Pyrenees of the Old World. 
On the contrary, from the plains the New South Wales mountains look 
rather insignificant. But gazing from the edges of the high table-land 
into the deep valleys below, the mind is awed by the realisation of the 
magnificent scale on which Nature has worked in these solitudes. In 
many places the cliffs rise 2,000 feet perpendicularly from the valley 
beneath, and the hills at their feet, formed by the accumulation of 
debris from their sides and from the plateau above, appear as slight 
undulations. The valleys and sides of the gorges, wherever there is 
soil, are clothed with dense vegetation, and over all is the mantle of 
blue haze which makes the whole effect most striking, and which has 
given to the range visible from Sydney its appropriate name. 
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The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the eastern 
slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers which flow into 
the Pacific Ocean. Almost everywhere between the coast range and the 
sea the country is hilly and serrated, more particularly in the southern 
portion of the state. In the Illawarra district, 50 miles to the south 
of Sydney, the mountains skirt the very edge of the coast, presenting 
towards the ocean a perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet in 
height. Farther north there is a wider coast-land, with greater stretches 
of country available for tillage and pasture. 

The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications of 
the general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently towards 
the great central plain of the interior. So gentle, indeed, is the 
declivity that the dividing lines of the various watersheds as they 
extend westward are scarcely visible, being only indicated by a succes- 
sion of low ridges and isolated elevations. 

In the extreme west of the state, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers of the Australian 
Continent hold their devious course. The Barrier and the Grey 
Ranges are part of this system. They consist of low hills, hardly 
rising to the dignity of mountains, and culminating in a few solitary 
peaks, such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount Lyell, which attain an 
elevation of only 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period of a 
range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and Wilcannia, 
and forming the watershed between the Lachlan and part of the basin 
of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a landmark, for owing 
to denudation it has almost entirely disappeared. 

The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below the 
limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the Snowy 
Ranges, however, andin sheltered crevices of the high peaks of the 
Australian Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 


LAKES OF THE MountTAIN REGION. 


On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a few miles 
of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braidwood, two of 
the principal lakes of the state are situated. Lake George is 16 miles 
in length and 6 miles in width, draining a basin whose area is about 
490 square miles. It is situated at an elevation of 2,200 feet above the 
sea, and the scenery around it is very beautiful. This lake exhibits the 
phenomenon of a large drainage area without a visible outlet, for 
though it receives many small water-courses, no stream leaves it. Lake 
Bathurst, a few miles east of Lake George, is another depression on 
the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in ordinary seasons an 
area of about 15 square miles. It is similar in character to Lake George, 
having no outlet to the sea. Both lakes, in periods of great drought, 
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shrink considerably in area; but Lake George in most seasons is a fine 
sheet of water, and now that the railway to Cooma skirts its shores, 
the attractiveness of its scenery makes it a favourite resort of tourists. 


THE CoAsTAL REGION—RIVERS. 


The main range already described, traversing the country from north 
to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flowing into the South Pacific. 
Compared with the western rivers of the state, those of the eastern 
slope appear insignificant enough; but contrasted with the principal 
rivers of western Europe, their relative size and importance are at once 
manifest. 

In the extreme north of the state, the Tweed and Brunswick Rivers 
flow through a rich country of semi-tropical aspect. Their courses are 
short, and bar-entrances render them navigable only for small craft. 

A few miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends from 
the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount Lindsay, 
one of the highest peaks of the northern table-land. The river has three 
branches, and is navigable on the main arm as far as Casino, 62 miles, 
and on Wilson’s Creek to Lismore, 60 miles from the sea. The Rich- 
mond drains an area of about 2,400 square miles of country, rugged in 
its upper basin and heavily timbered, and in its lower course flowing 
through rich alluvial land, where the produce of semi-tropical climes 
grows luxuriantly. 

Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence—the 
largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a spur of 
the Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 
240 miles, carrying a considerable body of water through one of the 
richest districts of the state, and emptying itself into the Pacific at 
Shoal Bay. The upper part of its basin is very rugged, so much so 
that its principal tributaries, the Mitchell, Nymboi, Timbarra, and 
Orara Rivers, rising in the New England table-land, between Armidale 
and Tenterfield, all flow in an opposite direction to the course of the 
main stream, generally trending to the north-east, and even, in the case 
of the Orara and the Nymboi, to the north-west. The Lower Clarence 
is a magnificent stream, averaging half-a-mile in width, from its mouth 
upwards, for nearly 50 miles, and it is navigable for 67 miles, as far as 
Copmanhurst. Ocean-going steamers of large tonnage ascend the river 
as far as Grafton, 42 miles from the sea. The area of country drained 
by the Clarence is over 8,000 square miles, or nearly half as large again 
as the basin of the Thames, whose course, although about as long as that 
of the Clarence, is navigable for only 60 miles. 

Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambucca, both navigable 
for some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between the Clarence 
and Trial Bay. 

Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the coast, 
discharges, after a course of 200 miles from its source near Ben Lomond. 
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With its principal feeders, the Guyra, the Apsley, and the Chandler, 
the Macleay drains an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the upper 
part of which, especially that portion through which the Apsley flows, is 
extremely rugged and precipitous. Series of waterfalls, some of which 
have a perpendicular descent of over 200 feet, mark the course of this 
stream, as it runs through narrow gorges whose sides rise in places to a 
height of about 2,000 feet. In its lower course the valley widens very 
considerably into magnificent alluvial plains, fast becoming the home of 
a numerous and thriving population. The Macleay is navigable for more 
than 30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles above 
Kempsey. The country through which it flows is for the most part 
thickly timbered. 

The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into the 
sea at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is rich, undulating, 
and densely wooded, and the area within its watershed is 1,400 square 
miles. ts chief arm is formed by the Wilson and Maria Rivers, on 
the left bank, the latter joining the main stream a few miles above 
Port Macquarie. 

The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows almost 
due east through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming settled. The 
valley through which it flows is densely wooded, and the agricultural 
land on both sides of the river is unsurpassed for fertility. The Man- 
ning has a length of 100 miles, and, like most of the rivers of the sea- 
board, its course lies through undulating country, broken in the upper 
portion, but widening out as it nears the sea. Its chief tributary is the 
Barrington, on the right bank; on the left, it receives the Barnard 
River, the Dawson, the Lansdowne, the Nowendoc, Rowley’s River, 
and other small streams. The Manning is navigable for ocean-going 
vessels as far as Wingham, about 20 miles from its mouth. 

Before reaching the Hunter, several small streams are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Wollomba and Maclean, falling 
into Wallis Lake ; the Myall, which empties into Myall Lake; and the 
Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 

The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the state, and has its 
source in the Liverpool Range. It flows first in a southerly direction 
until its confluence with the Goulburn; thence it takes an easterly 
course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the shores of which is 
situated the city of Newcastle. The Hunter receives numerous tribu- 
taries. The chief of these, in addition to the Goulburn, already men- 
tioned, are the Wollombi, the Paterson, and the Williams. With its 
tributaries, the Hunter drains a country extending over 11,000 square 
miles—an area more than twice as large as the basin of the Thames. 
The river is navigable for ocean-going vessels as far as Morpeth, 34 miles 
from the sea; whilst the Paterson and the Williams are both navigable, 
the one for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 20 miles. The 
upper courses of the main river and its branches are through hilly, if 
not mountainous districts ; but its lower course is mainly through rich, 
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sandy, alluvial flats. Through its lower course, the river drains the 
largest and most important coal-field in Australia, whose emporium is 
Newcastle, the second city of the state in shipping and commerce. 
The length of the Hunter is over 200 miles. 

Though less important than the Hunter, from a commercial point of 
view, the Hawkesbury, which reaches the sea at Broken Bay, is none 
the less one of the finest rivers of the eastern seaboard. It is formed 
by the united waters of many streams, each of considerable local impor- 
tance. Its chief tributaries come from the tableland or gorges of the 
Blue Mountains, but the principal branch of the river itself rises in the 
main range, farther south. The range forming the watershed between 
the Hawkesbury and the streams flowing eastward, leaves the main range 
near Lake Bathurst, runs north-easterly, and terminates at the sea near 
Coalcliff. , 

Under the name of the Wollondilly, the Hawkesbury has its source 
not many miles from Goulburn. Flowing past that town, it proceeds in 
a northerly direction until it receives the waters of the Cox River, which 
come from the Blue Mountains, after passing through wild gorges, 
wherein may be found some of the most magnificent scenery in Aus- 
tralia. From the junction of the Cox River the stream is known as the 
Warragamba, which name it retains until its junction with the Nepean. 
This river rises in the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together 
with its tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, forms the source 
of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its supply. Though 
smaller than the Warragamba, the Nepean gives its name to the united 
waters of the two streams. After receiving the Nepean, the river flows 
along the foot of the Blue Mountains, through a rich valley highly cul- 
tivated. From the Blue Mountains it is augmented by the waters of 
two streams, the Grose and the Colo, and from the junction of the latter 
the river is called the Hawkesbury. Still running northward, it is 
joined by the Macdonald, an important stream, navigable for some dis- 
tance above its confluence with the Hawkesbury. The Macdonald comes 
from the north, and joins the river on the left bank. After turning to 
the east, the Hawkesbury holds its course through broken country, the 
scenery of which has been pronounced equal to any other river scenery 
in the world, and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. Its course 
extends over 330 miles, and the drainage area may be set down as 8,000 
square miles. Navigation is possible as far as Windsor, 70 miles from 
the mouth, and a little dredging would enable sea-going vessels to reach 
that town. 

In the neighbourhood of Sydney, some small streams fall into Botany 
Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George’s River, have their sources 
on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the Nepean, Cordeaux, and 
Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite their waters before falling 
into the bay. 

Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less importance 
than those to the north, as the width of the coastal strip narrows 
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considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits more than passing 
notice. Rising in the coastal range and following the direction of the 
coast, it flows northerly through deep gullies, marked by magnificent 
scenery peculiarly Australian ; then turning sharply to the east, it enters 
the alluvial plains, which are counted amongst the richest and most pro- 
ductive in the country. The Shoalhaven is 260 miles in length, but is 
navigable only for a few miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. 
Farther south, in the narrow belt between the ranges and the sea, flow 
the Clyde, Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers, They all pass through 
rich, undulating, agricultural country, and each has an average length 
of 60 to 70 miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme south of the 
state, empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 

The physical aspect of the eastern rivers is much the same, their 
upper course being amidst broken and mountainous districts, and their 
lower waters flowing through undulating country with rich alluvial flats 
along their banks, for the most part highly cultivated. Where unculti- 
vated, the country is densely covered with timber, some of which attains 
a magnificent growth, yielding the finest hardwood, and, in the north, 
cedar and pine. 

Though belonging to another river system, the upper basin of the 
Snowy River is situated in New South Wales. This river receives the 
snow-fed streams rising on the southern slopes of the Monaro Range, 
its principal tributaries being the Bombala and the Eucumbene. The 
Snowy River and its tributaries water a considerable portion of the 
highest table-land of the state, between the mountain ranges of which 
are found large tracts of arable land, where the produce of colder climes 
may be grown to perfection. After leaving New South Wales, the 
Snowy has a rapid and tortuous course, and finally enters the sea between 
Cape Howe and Bass Straits, in the state of Victoria. The area of 
its watershed in New South Wales is about 2,800 square miles. 


HARBOURS AND Ports. 


With a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would be 
natural to expect many harbours and bays affording outlets for the pro- 
duce of the country, and such is the case. Besides harbours of commercial 
importance, there are others which afford shelter for vessels in stress of 
weather, and a refuge in time of danger. Fortunately, however, har- 
bours of refuge are not often required. The coast of the state is singu- 
larly free from cyclones, hurricanes, and like visitations. Gales are 
certainly not unknown, and casualties are not infrequently recorded ; but 
the coast is very safe, and in many cases disasters are to be attributed to 
causes which ordinary prudence could have averted. 

Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the state, the bay of the same 
name offers shelter, in all but north-east weather, to vessels trading to 
Queensland. A large pier has been constructed, by means of which the 
produce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick and Tweed may 
be shipped when an entrance to these rivers is impracticable. 
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At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is safe 
and commodious, and when the works designed for improving the river 
entrance are completed, it promises to be one of the best ports on the coast. 

Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter and 
safe anchorage. The Government have erected a large prison on the hill 
overlooking the Bay, and are now utilising the prisoners’ labour in 
constructing a breakwater, with the view of making Trial Bay not only 
a harbour of refuge, but a shipping port. When this design is accom- 
plished, there is every reason to suppose that it will become one of the 
most frequented places on the coast, as the resources of the Macleay 
District are great and are rapidly developing. | 

Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour at 
Forster, near Cape Hawke, afford good anchorage. Port Stephens, a 
little farther south, offers at all times the safest and most commodious 
harbour desirable. As a natural port it is hardly inferior to Port 
Jackson, and the scenery of its shores is very beautiful. At present 
Port Stephens is little used, owing to its proximity to Newcastle and 
to the sparseness of the population in its immediate neighbourhood. 

Twenty miles farther south is Port Hunter, at the mouth of the river 
of that name. When first used,the harbour was inconvenient and some- 
what dangerous ; but this has been altered entirely by the breakwaters 
and training-walls which have been constructed. Newcastle harbour 
is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities equal, if not superior, to 
those found in any other Australian port. Magnificent wharves line its 
shores, provided with hydraulic and steam cranes of the most modern 
type.. The length of wharf frontage is more than two miles, the trade 
is large and increasing, and the city ranks third amongst Australasian 
seaports. The importance of Newcastle is mainly due to the existence 
of immense coal deposits in its neighbourhood, which supply not only 
all the Australian provinces, but the China seas, the Pacific slopes of 
the United States, and the countries bordering on the Spanish main. 
Latterly, too, large shipments of wool have been made direct to English 
ports, Newcastle having direct communication by railway with the 
northern districts of the state. 

A few miles farther south is Lake Macquarie, in the centre of the 
coal-field of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 44 square 
miles. The great drawback to the lake as a shipping port has heen the 
shallowness of its entrance ; but extensive dykes and training-walls have 
been commenced, which have already increased the draught of water in 
the channel, and with some further improvements Lake Macquarie will 
become an important shipping place. 

Broken Bay, 15 miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth of the 
River Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on Barranjoey, the 
southern headland, a fine lighthouse has been erected. The bay has three 
branches, Brisbane Water being the northern, the Hawkesbury mouth 
the centre, and Pittwater the southern arm. The first-named opens 
out into a series of lakes, and the town of Gosford, standing at the 
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head of one of them—the Broadwater—is the centre of an important 


district. The scenery at and around Broken Bay is characteristically 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. South 
of Broken Bay the coast-line is a succession of high cliffs and sandy 
beaches. 

The entrance to Port Jackson lies between perpendicular cliffs of sand- 
stone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or nearly one mile, 
apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often described to require a 
lengthy reference here. It holds the first place amongst the harbours 
of the world for convenience of entrance, depth of water, and natural 
shipping facilities. Its natural beauties charm all who visit its shores, 
and in the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the navies 
of the world might securely rest. The area of water surface of the 
harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 165 miles in 
circuit. At the South Head is erected a splendid lighthouse, fitted 
with an electric are light, the power of which is only exceeded by two 
or three lights in the world. On the shores of Port Jackson stands 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales and the mother city of the 


Australias. The city and its suburbs occupy 142 square miles, and on 


the 31st March, 1901, had within their boundaries about 482,000 people. 
Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the discoverer of 


this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It covers an area of 24 


square miles, and receives the waters of several small rivers. The bay 
has very little trade, by reason of its proximity to Sydney, but it is 
frequented by craft in search of shelter during stress of weather. 

Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours which have been 
snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are important shipping places. 

About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by an 
important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 miles wide, and 
on its bosom safe anchorage may be found in any part. It is surrounded 
by rich agricultural and mineral country, as yet unexploited. Nature 
has been so bountiful to the country as a whole that particular districts, 
undoubtedly rich, must remain for a while undeveloped, and ports 
which would in older countries be prized for their convenience and 
capacity here remain unused, save as refuges in stormy weather. 

Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths of the 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. 

Twofold Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, near the southern limit 
of the state. Formerly it was the seat of a large whaling trade, which is 
now, however, all but extinct. It is well sheltered, and a fine jetty affords 
ample shipping facilities. Its trade is chiefly with the neighbouring 
states, in produce and live stock, the bay being the nearest outlet on 
the sea-coast for the rich district of Monaro. A railway is planned to 
connect the port with the table-land and the metropolis, and Twofold 
Bay promises to become a considerable shipping place in the near future. 
On its shores is situated the town of Eden. 
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Besides the ports and harbours, properly so called, which have been 
enumerated above, there are several lakes, or arms of the sea, which will, 
with the development of the resources of the country, become ports of 
shipment. From Cape Hawke a chain of lakes extends to Port Stephens, 
communicating with the latter through the Myall River, and covering 
a large area. The most extensive of these are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, 
andthe Broadwater. The country round about is richly timbered, but its 
resources are still undeveloped. Between Lake Macquarie and Broken 
Bay is Tuggerah Lake, also an extensive sheet of water. South of 
Wollongong is Lake Illawarra, of considerable area, but shallow, and 
towards the south of the state are Coila and Tuross Lakes, into which 
the Tuross River discharges. 


ISLANDS. 


No islands of any note belong geographically to New South Wales. 
The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of the Heads ot 
Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. Solitary Island, situated near 
the northern paré of the coast, between the Bellinger and Clarence 
Rivers, and Montagu Island, 18 miles south-east of the Moruya River 
estuary, have been selected as sites for lighthouses, but are not 
otherwise important. Norfolk Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, has 
recently been placed under the administration of the New South Wales 
Government ; and Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres in extent, and lying 
some 360 miles off the coast, in the latitude of Port Macquarie, belongs 
politically to the state. 


WESTERN WATERSHED. 


The western watershed of the state is, in its physical features and 
geographical character, the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, and intersected 
by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the western watershed forms 
a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a few great rivers have 
their long though uncertain courses. The rivers of the western region 
all belong to the fluvial system of the Murray, which carries to the 
Southern Ocean, through the state of South Australia, the drainage 
of a watershed immense in extent, embracing the northern portion of 
Victoria and the western and larger part of New South Wales, and 
reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 

The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast river system, 
rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three principal sources, 
the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The first two of these 
streams rise on the northern and western slopes of Mount Kosciusko ; 
the Indi, which is really the main river, has a longer course, rising in @ 
gully near the Pilot Mountain, at an elevation of 5,000 feet above the 
sea. From the confluence of these rivers the Murray rapidly descends 
towards the plains below Albury, where it is only 490 feet above 
sea level, with a course of 1,439 miles still to run. From Albury 
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downwards the river receives many tributaries on both banks, those 
from New South Wales being the most important. Above Albury the 
tributaries are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the 
main stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps. In its 
lower course, however, the Murray is augmented, through the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Darling, by the waters of secondary systems as important 
as its own. 

Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, from 
a series of ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of the country 
lying between the two main streams. The Billabong Creek runs almost 
through the centre of the plain spreading between the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its course it communicates with the 
latter river, through Colombo and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south 
it feeds the Murray by the channel of the Edward River. The Edward 
itself is an important stream. With the Wakool, Tupal, and Bullatale 
Creeks, and many other smaller and less important water-courses, 
it forms a fluvial system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal 
to the Murrumbidgee junction, which has justly been named Riverina. 
The Edward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as 
far as the important town of Deniliquin. From its farthest source at 
the foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury, the Murray has 
a length of 280 miles; thence to the Darling River junction its course 
is 852 miles ; and from that point to the sea, below Lake Alexandrina, 
it is 587 miles in length. The river has thus a total course of Prag 
miles, of which 1,250 are within the state of New South Wales. It 
has been navigated as far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 miles 
above Albury, and 1,590 miles from its mouth. 

The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking the 
Coolamon Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. Its 
course iirst shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma it takes 
a sharp curve and runsin anortherly direction until it approaches Yass. 
Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line parallel to the 
Murray ; but turning south-west on receiving the Lachlan, it finally 
joins the main river after a course of 1,350 miles. The area drained by 
the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 Square miles. In the upper 
part of its course it receives from both sides numerous rivers and creeks, 
the most important of which are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass 
Rivers on its right, and the Goodradigbee and Tumut Rivers on its 
left bank. All these flow through mountainous country over a series 
of plateaux, which from the Coolamon and Coorangorambula Plains 
to the plains round Gundagai and Wagga successively diminish in 
height from 5,000 feet to 720 feet and 607 feet above the sea. 

The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, are 
of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed, the Murray to a 
greater extent than its tributary, owing to the higher elevation of the 
mountains and plateaux from which it descends. In the lower basins 
they are also similar in character, and the plains which they drain are 
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amongst the most fertile in the state. With an intelligent system of 
water conservation and irrigation, the lower valleys of these rivers would 
support a large population of agriculturists on land hitherto devoted 
entirely to sheep pasturing. 

The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising in the 
Main Dividing Range, where its principal feeders also have their source. 
These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrombie, and Belubula—all 
rapid streams, occasionally swollen by melted snow from the table- 
land. After receiving the Boorowa, the Lachlan flows to the Murrum- 
bidgee, through 500 miles of plain country, without receiving any 
tributary of a permanent character. The water-courses which carry off 
the surplus water from the rich plains on each side of the river, only 
reach it in time of flood. The total length of the stream is 700 miles, 
and its basin has an area of 13,500 square miles. The country drained 
by the Lachlan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 
Murrumbidgee, and with regular rainfall or irrigation the light red soil 
and sandy loam of its lower valley would yield abundant returns to the 
farmer. The lines of demarcation between the Lachlan basin and that 
of the Murrumbidgee on the south and of the Darling on the north-west, 
are hardly perceptible on the ground, so flat is the country through 
which these great rivers flow. 

Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the largest 
area, extending as it does over the greater portion of the western 
district of New South Wales, and embracing nearly all Southern 
Queensland. From its confluence with the Murray at Wentworth up 
to its junction with the Culgoa a few miles above Bourke, the Darling 
receives only two tributaries, the Paroo and the Warrego, both inter- 
mittent, though of vast size in times of flood. For over 1,000 miles 
this great river holds its solitary course, Nile-like, feeding the thirsty 
plains of the south with water falling many hundred miles distant on 
the downs of Queensland. ‘The course of the river is tortuous in the 
extreme: in many places a narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, 
separates parts of the river 20 miles distant if the stream were followed. 
The Darling presents the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian 
rivers, of banks much higher than the plain behind ; indeed, the river 
bed itself, though from 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, is in some places 
but little below the general level of the country. Successive floods 
have added to the height of the banks, and have raised the bed of the - 
stream correspondingly. 

The Darling has no source under that name, which applies only to 
that part of the river as far as the Bogan junction. Above this point 
it takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with the Gwydir ; 
then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the main branch 
receives the name of the Dumaresq. ‘The last-named stream has its 
source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the table-land at the 
extreme north-east of the state, not far from the head of the Richmond. 
The Dumaresq, Macintyre, and Barwon form, however, what might 
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really be called the Upper Darling, and this appellation would be geo- 
graphically accurate. The variety of names by which, not only the 
Darling, but many other Australian rivers are known, is due to the 
fact that they were discovered in sections, the identity of which was 
not established until years afterwards, and the sectional names have 
survived. 

The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which drain 
the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers only flow for a short 
part of their courses in New South Wales. Chief among them are the 
Mooni, Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo. The principal 
affluents of the Darling within the boundaries of New South Wales are 
on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and 
Bogan are the most important. These streams are all of considerable 
length and similar in character ; their upper valleys are on the table- 
lands, and their lower courses lie through alluvial plains and good 
pastoral country. The Darling is navigable, in times of freshets, as far 
as the township of Walgett, 1,758 miles from its confluence with the 
Murray ; thence to the sea the distance is 587 miles, making a total length 
of navigable water from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it 
therefore ranks high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by 
navigable length. Unfortunately, however, its upper course is open 
only during part of the year. 

If the fiuvial system of the Murray and Darling and their principal 
tributaries be considered in the light of the facilities it affords for water 
carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. The Darling River 
may be made available for navigation for 1,758 miles, from Wentworth 
to Walgett; the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan combined have 900 miles ; 
and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field to the point where it enters the 
territory of South Australia, has a length of 1,120 miles. If to this be 
added the navigable length of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance 
of river which could be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles in the 
western district alone—a length more than 50 per cent. greater than 
that of the railways of the state. 

Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found lakes, 
sometimes of considerable dimensions. These lakes are in reality shallow 
depressions, receiving water from the overflow of the rivers in times of 
flood; and in return feeding them when the floods have subsided. Lake 
 Urana is the most important in the Murray and Murrumbidgee basin, 
and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, and Waljeers, in that of the Lachlan. 
Along the Darling are Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka on the left bank, 
and Laidley’s Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Tandou, and Cawndilla on 
the right, near Menindie. On the South Australian frontier are Lake 
Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of less 
importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as they vary in size 
according to the rainfall, sometimes covering a vast extent of country, 
and at other times being reduced to the proportions of mere waterholes, 
whilst in seasons of great drought they are absolutely dry. 
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CLIMATE. 


Be is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of lands 

in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of countries situated 
in corresponding latitudes north of the equator. To this general law 
New South Wales is no exception. The researches of the Government 
Astronomer of the state conclusively confirm this, and show, from the 
records of temperature, extending over many years, that the climate of 
New South Wales is one of the most temperate and uniform anywhere 
experienced. 

Just as the country is divided naturally into three distinct geographi- 
cal regions, so it is separated into the same climatic divisions, each of 
which has its characteristic features. The coastal region extends from 
28° to 37° south latitude, and if the temperature accorded with that of 
similar latitudes in the northern hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would 
resemble the country bordering on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea ; 
Delhi, in India; Ningpo, in China; and New Orleans, in the United 
States of America. Such, however, is not the case. Casino has a 
mean temperature of 67°6°, only 2-0° more than that of Messina, in 
Sicily, which lies more than 9° farther from the equator. Eden, which 
is situated at the extreme south of the state in latitude 37°, has a 
mean temperature of 60-2°, which is practically the same as that of 
Nice and Rome—places respectively 466 and 339 miles farther removed 
from the equator. And not only is the climate of the coastal region 
milder than the corresponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere, 
but the range of temperature is not so great. This is a very important 
factor in estimating the healthiness of a country. 

As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the extreme 
points of the state, in latitude 33° 51’ south, the same truth is 
apparent. Its mean temperature is 63°, and corresponds with that of 
Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, and of Toulon in France, 
the former being in latitude 41° 22’, and the latter, in 43° 7’ N. ; 
while the range is only 17° Fahrenheit, calculated over a period of 42 
years, the mean summer temperature being slightly under 71°, and that 
of winter 54°. At Naples, where the mean temperature for the year is 
about the same as at Sydney, the summer temperature reaches a mean 
of 74:4°, and the mean of winter is 47-6°, with a range of 27°. Thus, 
the summer is warmer and the winter much colder than at Sydney. 
The highest temperature in the shade ever experienced in Sydney was 
in 1896, when 108-5° in the shade were registered ; and the lowest winter 
temperature recorded was 35-9°, giving a range of 7 2-6°. At Naples 
the range has been as great as 81°, the winter minimum falling some- 
times below the freezing point. 
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Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean summer 
and mean winter temperature may be set down as averaging not more 
than 24°—a range so small as to be but rarely found elsewhere. The 
famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea-board bear no comparison with 
the Pacific slope of New South Wales either for natural salubrity or 
for the comparative mildness of the summer and winter, while the 
epidemics and pestilences which have devastated those regions of ancient 
civilisation have never made their appearance on these shores. 

Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic region is 
entered. On the high southern plateau, atan elevation of 4,640 feet, 
stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer temperature of 
56°4°, and a winter temperature of 32°5°, corresponding with that of 
Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N -, While Kiandra is in 
35°52’ 8. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro plains, at an elevation 
of 2,637 feet above sea-level, enjoys a summer as mild as either London 
or Paris, while its winters are far less severe. On the New England 
table-land, the climate of Armidale and other towns may be considered 
as nearly perfect as can be found. The yearly average temperature is 
96°5°; while the mean summer temperature only reaches 67:7°, and 
the winter temperature falls to 44:3°, a range approximating closely to 
that of the famous health resorts in the south of France. 

The climatic conditions of the western districts of the state are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have been 
often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable temperature of 
the coastal district or the table-land, there may appear some justification 
for such a reputation, but only by way of comparison. The climate of the 
great plains, in spite of theheatof part of the summer, is very healthy, and 
an inspection of the death-rates, of both children and grown persons, 
which are given elsewhere, amply bears out this view. The town of 
Bourke may be taken as an example. Seated in the midst of the great 
plain of the interior, it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as 
the excellences, of the climate of the whole region, Bourke has exactly 
the same latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 1:5° less than 
that of the Egyptian city. | New Orleans also lies on the same parallel, 
but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As regards winter 
temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. The mean winter 
reading of the thermometer is 54:3°, and accompanied as this is by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, the season is both refreshing and enjoyable. 
The great heat experienced on occasional days in summer, when the ther- 
mometer reads considerably over 100° in the shade, is not accompanied by 
that moisture in the air which at the sea-coast would male a less degree 
of heat almost unbearable. The four seasons of the year in New South 
Wales are:—Spring—months of September, October, November; Summer 
—months of December, J anuary, February; Autumn—months of March, 
April, May ; Winter—months of June, J uly, August. 

Of the three great meteorological divisions into which New South 
Wales naturally falls, the coastal district, ranging from 30 to 150 miles 
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in width, embraces an area of 38,200 square miles; the table-lands, 
varying in width from 120 to 200 miles, with an area of 84,900 square 
miles; and the western district, consisting of the western plains and 
covering the area between the tablelands and the border of South 
Australia, has an area of 187,600 square miles. The last-named might, 
from its size and variable rainfall, be split into two districts with the 146° 
of east longitude as an arbitrary division. The coastal district is plenti- 
fully watered by rivers from the mountains, and the rainfall is much 
increased by winds blowing across from the sea. This district has an 
average rainfall of 41:89 inches, but there are several stations close to 
the ocean which are subject to exceptional and varying rainfall. 
Amongst these may be mentioned Port Macquarie and the Clarence 
Heads, the first having a mean annual fall of 64:29, and the latter of 
58-28 inches ; while at Newcastle and Sydney the respective figures are 
48-62 and 50-06 inches; and at Eden, almost the southern extremity 
of the state, the average fall is only 35°52 inches. On the table-lands. 
the rainfall averages 32°62 inches; there is, however, a small area at. 
the southern portion of the table-lands where the high average of 
64°09 inches is experienced. The highest land in Australia is on this. 
plateau, and here rise Mount Kosciusko and Mount Townsend, over- 
7,000 feet above sea-level, on the sides of which snow may always be 
found. West of the table-lands the amount of rainfall decreases as the 
distance from the Pacific increases, and in a large area west of the. 
Darling the average annuai rainfall is less than 10 inches. For the whole 
area of the western division the average does not exceed 19°80 inches. 
The mean rainfall of the state for the last thirty years was about - 
25 inches, but this figure can hardly be taken as conveying any meaning, 
except, perhaps, showing the greater part of the state to be favoured 
with but a slight rainfall. A comparison between New South Wales 
and England as to the quantity of rain falling within an hour shows 
that the rain is heavier in this state, and a greater amount is recorded 
within a specified time. 

The following table shows the average rainfall at some of the principal 
stations, which are arranged in the order of their latitude, in each of 
the great divisions :-— 
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: Mean |, : Mean 
.| dist | disté 
Station. reat the R ee Station. | racecar ars yt 9" 
East Coast) ~"; | | East Coast —s h, me 
in miles. inches. || | in miles. | "mes 
Coastal District—Area, 38,200 square miles. 

REE a os co a 28 45°7 Muswellkrook ...... 68 24°03 
MAOEO © 5.8. sc .cones 13 58°04 || Singleton ..... ...... 40 | 31°29 
Clarence Heads ...... 0 §8°28 || Jerry’s Plains ...... 63 24:27 
CREO Sica sbakeninas 22 39°24 || Morpeth ............. 15 42°81 

Port Macquarie .. ... 0 64°29 || West Maitland ... 18 | 34°96 , 
2 SOROS 10 50°16. || Port Stephens ...... 0 57°75 
REP nass hv apeny 78 24°27 || Newcastle ............ ] | 48°62 
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Least Least 
aitange | een, | antes | Men 
tation. rom the | painfall j ation. Rainfall in 
Taieee | inches. Tnmiees | inches. 
Coastal District—continued. 

Pre cctowne 080A" her, Bee Ral osc ceescas. 0 | 50-95 
VP ERUSOES sciccces sc, 5c: 30 33°02 || Wollongong ......... 0 44:1] 
GMS Tee aed d bas's» sds, 36 BAO A ANOWLA. <0. isese.coye 00s | 6 40°93 
Parramatta ............ 16 38°64 || Jervis Bay ...... -seses| 0 60°27 
South Head............ 0 49:90 || Moruya Heads ...... | 0 38°52 
DMO Ver sh cceuis iatwscess 5 50°06 || Bodalla ...............| 7 39°13 
Liverpool ............... ee CRS en ac, ee > gar gasig 
Picton 25. 122.0.si0%. gisele 02 leo el eliden~ 0.4...0000..000d, |: OR eae 


Table-lands—Area, 84,900 square miles. 
See so | 34:06 || Armidale..............{ 81 





32°25 
Inverell..(:.....0.0.... 124 | 31:29 || Eversleigh ............ | 78 | 32-98 
Glen Innes ........ ... 90 33°41 Wraps o.oo 2 | 83 50°41 
DONOR Sitti cess: ob aS 29°60 || Goonoo Goonoo ...... 110 26°71 
Quwingtis4.......... 115 ZO TO NUDE ci isedsscsss0s. 140 26°32 
Murrurundi............ 94 32°66 || Mittagong ........... 27 40°79 
OT 120 24°68 || Moss Vale ............ 31 40°69 
WEG GE... . 5.6.2: 7At 26°96 || Murrumburrah ...... 126 25°42, 
ye 5 eee 124 38°32 || Crookwell ............ 81 32°79 
BSG UISE Voc ccoe. sca casks 96 24°31 || Goulburn...............| 54 26°49 
WORE aint 55s. ss s0 176 Does 3 aie | se 1 Re 92 25°65 
Kurrajong Heights... 35 52°21 Lake George ......... | 53 27°86 
Mount Victoria ..... 61 38°52 || Queanbeyan ......... 60 23°78 
Katoomba ............ 58 62°89 || Kyamba. ............... | 134 | 30°45 
OCS a 11] HDG CANOLA! 50, 5 s0nsce02-. 88 | 64:09 
Springwood ..........., 42 43°52 OOo eck vox cons 52 | 19°98 
REE ee ceo as aes 126 27°00 |} Bombala................ 37 | (24:27 
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Western District, East of 146° East Longitude—Area, 87,800 square miles. 
Soe eS RR IE RY oa IE ANE 0S a RS SEL? Oe GN 


Moree se... 204 | 24-27 || Nyngan . osc... 269 | 19°94 
A Eo Pe siaine ace) 162 29°13 || Cannonbar ........ revel - 24a 1 ek OO 
A Ae 153 Ee SOMO OO mec ccisscsscdedse: 177 23°06 
2 ace ea iu ties coh 345 17°39 | Condobolin ........ Fabs] eee | 18°77 
ae 286 19°25 | Marsdens ............ 187 19°96 
PR MRUADEL? 055 0c6252..:. 193 26°36 | Wagga Wagga ...... 158 | 22°50 
Gunnedalt 38 oo... 156 26°15 MSPANA: cos ee. eras: 213 *| 17°45 
Coonabarabran ...,.. 185 30°56 | PELMULY Saheaycatesi cts: 175 | 28°75 ° 








Milparinka ............ 605 8:83 || Wentworth............ 478 | 11°91 
Bourke <cisssiertscs sss, 386 Loo? 1S Bi 2 A ee 309. | 14:64 
Wilcannia ...........|. 473 | 10°82 |! Euston....... eee 422 | 12°38 
Cobar aes 345 | 15°87 || Deniliquin ............ 287 | 16°73 
Mount Hope ......... 296 16°21 || Moama...............00. | 290 | 17°52 
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From the standpoint of health, it is fortunate for the country that dry- 
ness is one of its characteristics; otherwise, instead of being the abode 
of health, the interior of the state would, with abundant rains, have 
become an impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial fevers 
which devastate so many fair regions of the Old World and America. 
New South Wales may, therefore, be compared favourably with any part 
of the world; and, taking into consideration the comparatively low lati- 
tudes in which it is situated, it offers a most remarkable variety of 
temperate climates. From Kiandra, on the highest part of the Great 
Dividing Range, to Bourke, on the great interior plain, the climate may 
be compared with that of the region of Europe extending from Edin- 
burgh to Messina, but more generally resembling that of southern 
France and Italy. It may, therefore, be regarded as peculiarly fitted 
for the habitation of people of European race, embracing, as it does, 
within its limits, the climatic conditions under which the most advanced 
races of the world have prospered. The following tables, showing the 
average meteorological conditions of the places given in the preceding 
table, fairly represent the whole state :— 
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te Bes) act ot eta eee eee 
Be } | 2 leed| 8. 1/Be det )eeatee.. 
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Coastal District. 

° / ° , feet. ° ° ° ° ° ° 
CASINO |.” vavcs caeveenceess 28°50 | 153°00 82 | 67°6 | 76°6 | 57°0 | 25°3 | 116°4 | 24°6 
Lismore - {50s s.s0<s0s0ess 28°50 | 153°21 52 | 69°7 | 78:1 | 59°6 | 21°5 | 108°2 | 28°2 
Clarence Heads......... 29°28 | 15321 | 122 | 69:0 | 76:4 | 60°6 | 15°6 | 104°8 | 36°4 
Gratton: Gyycc seeww census 29°43 | 152°56 40 | 68°4 | 77'1 | 57°9 | 26°3 | 118°0 | 20°9 
Port Macquarie......... 31°25 | 152°54 49 | 64:0 | 71°9 | 55°1| 16°8 | 98-2 | 27°9 
“Varee = iter riidches tetaees 31°58 | 152°29 30*| 65°2 | 74°3 | 54°6 | 19°4 | 112°6 | 24°0 
SCODO.\\.:.esurceccctweas ake 32°04 | 150°53 | 680 | 62°7 | 74°7 | 49°8 | 22°5 | 114°2 | 22:2 
Muswellbrook ........ 32°17 | 150°53| 475 | 64-1 | 74°6 | 51°3 | 25°3 | 117°6 | 20°0 
Singleton « :dijse gaa imsaes 32°34 | 151°09 |. 135 | 64°8 | 76-2 | 54-2 | 19°7 | 110°8 | 22°0 
Jerry’s Plains............ 32°35 | 150°55| 150*| 66°7 | 76°9 | 54°6 | 22°3 | 109°9 | 30°0 
Moret. c..c.deverases 32°46 | 151°37 20 | 63:0 | 72°8 | 52°1 | 20°0 | 102°7 | 26°0 
West Maitland ......... 32°47 | 151°35 40 | 64°1 | 74°8 | 52°7 | 19°5 | 109-9 | 24°0 
Port Stephens ......... 32°49 | 152°09 30*| 63°2 | 71°6 | 54:2 | 17°9 | 104°2 | 30°2 
INGWCARUIGC 0c. <csenavems 32°55 | 151°50 d4 | 64°6 72°4 | 55°5 | 16°2 | 107°5 | 31°3 
BAG LOW! ~<.0+<ccueeqene 33°34 | 150°53 40* 64:0 | 74°6 | 52°2 | 20°2 | 113°0 | 27'2 
WY ANOROE 035. ives etgage 33°36 | 150°49 58 | 64°5 | 74°6 | 52°9 | 26°1 | 113°9 | 18°8 
PURE was ce iackekeyc eee 33°46 | 150°40 87 | 62°8 | 73°4 | 54:2 | 16°3 | 107°6 | 265 
PATCAMALUS :.. «cs .p8eceaus 33°49 | 151°02 49 | 62°0 | 70°5 | 52°3 | 20°8 | 104°2 | 20°9 
Gedney | scscissssveecaen 33°51|151°13| 146 | 63-0 | 70°8 | 53-9 | 13°5 | 108°5 | 35°9 
Liverpool .....csceceeee. 33°58 | 150°59| 50 | 599 | 70°5 | 48-9 | 20:5 | 111°3 | 22-0 
BORON fia) (eivhsancecsccspa 34:09 | 150°36 | 549 | 59°6 | 69°8 | 48:2 | 22°9 111°7 | 19°7 
69°1 | 55°8 | 18°7 | 99°7 | 34°6 


PPERED! S025 9stivcled st coPke 34°18 | 150°58 54 | 63°0 


Se ee ee ee Se ee 


* Approximate heights. 
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Station. 


South latitude 
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Coastal District—continued. 
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Wollongong ............ 34°25 
ENED ite vadriad tee 34°55 
Cape St. George ...... 35°12 
Moruya Heads ...:..... 35°53 
U7) 1 Regan inee dat 36°04 
MIN ores span cea ob es ccs 36°38 
OL GE ae aan ea 37°00 





: ‘| feet. : 
150°56 54 | 62°8 
150°38 30 | 62°8 
150°45 | 175 | 61°8 
150-06 50 | 61°4 
149°59 40 60:0 
149°53 50*) 60°0 
60:2 


149°59| 107. 
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Highest readin 
of thermometer 
in shade, 

Lowest readin 
of thermometer 
in shade. 


° co 


113°4 | 31°9 
110°3 | 31°6 
105°2 | 25°5 
113°8 | 31°1 
114:1 | 18°6 
115°6 | 16°6 
106°0 | 29°3 
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Table-lands, 


a eerie phe 7 
25°5 
23 
24°8 
23°3 
24°8 
24°3 
23°7 
26°1 
26°2 


Demterhield ... i272 29°05 
Ponte Sr 29°48 


len Pnnes:., i... 29°48 
mondarras 5.2 30°14 
Pepe 8 30°32 
Eversleigh ............... 30°34 
NAGI ee FES 31°02 
Goonoo Goonoo ........ 31°20 
Oumritrits oo 31°32 
Miurwarind?: >... ..':... 31°46 


J Sabaee eebpetetae eee 32°00 
Lae ee IED 32°35 
vay, a. ER rate 33°18 
PSMMTITRG eos cd cncses doce 33°24 
i A any SasZ7 
Kurrajong Heights ...| 33°33 
Mount Victoria ......... 33°36 
Metoomba .../......... 33°38 


ST ae 33°41 
Springwood ............ 33°43 
SU: Cae 33°44 
ES ee 33°54 
lS ae 34°18 
Mittagong ............... 34°27 


Mose vale... ...... 34°32 
Murrumburrah ......... 34°32 
Cen 34:27 
Clomir : 34°45 
Ni PR 34°52 
Lake George ............ 35°12 


Queanbeyan ............ 35°20 


152-04 | 2,827 | 59:3 
151°10 | 1,980 | 60°1 
151°44 | 3,518 | 58-3 
151°10 |2,000*) 60-7 
151-38 | 3,333 | 56-5 
151°40 | 3,576 | 5 
151°35 | 3,386 ! 5 
150°54 | 1,550 | 6 
150°41 | 1,278 | 6 
150°51 | 1,545 | 6 
150-00 | 1,500 | 61-2 
149°35 | 1,635 | 62:2 
149-09 | 2.843 | 54-9 
149°37 | 2,200 | 57-1 
148°05| 789 | 63:1 
150°45 | 1,870 | 53°3 
150°15 | 3,490 | 54:3 
150°18 | 3,349 | 53-3 
149-14 | 2.380 | 55°6 
150°34 | 1,216 | 61-4 
150°24 | 2.191 | 57-6 
148-45} 987 | 63:3 
148-21 | 1,416 | 61°3 
150-30 | 2,069 | 56-4 
150-23 | 2.905 | 55 
148-23 | 1,268 | 6 
149-30 | 2,000*| 5 
149-45 | 2,129 | 5 
148°56 | 1,657 | 5 
149-25 | 2,967 | 5 
149°15 | 1,899 5 
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107°1/ 1 
108°6 | 1 
107°3 | 1 
96°5 | 1 
105°2 | 1 
102°3 | 13° 
104°1 | 10° 
105°0 | 19 
108°6 | 17°0 
107°3 | 19°0 
111°7 | 20°S 
114°4117°6 
100°2 | 16°0 
112°5| 13°0 
118°4 | 24°0 
99°5 | 25°5 
106°0 | 11°9 
100°0 | 25°9 
99°4 | 15°4 
104°8 | 32°9 
93°4 | 34°4 
116°1 
113°4 
104°6 
103°7 
108°1 
98°8 
111°0 
105°0 
105°0 | 
109°4. | 
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* Approximate heights. 


METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS. 
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Table-lands—continued. 
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| °o / ° / feet. | ° ° °o ° ° | .o 
Kyamba, 2. eee | 35-29 | 147-441 750|59°0|73-0|45:4| ... | 116-0| 16-0 
Wannidray. sickle (35°52 | 148-32 | 4,640 | 44°6 | 56-4 | 32°5 | 25°38 | 102-3) + 
Gani... A eee 36°12 | 149-09 | 2,637 | 54-2 | 65-9 | 41-7 | 28°6 | 107-0 11-0 
4:9 | 65°5 | 43°8 | 27°6 


Bombala... a. ssc csans 36°52 | 149-10 | 3,000 | 5 
| | 


104°1 | 17'2 


- 





Western District, East of 146° East Longitude. 


Wioreeinc3. civeeeentecans | 29°29 | 149°53 |} 680 | 69°0 

















| 81:0 | 55-2 | 26°6 | 117°3 | 18°0 
Warialda,..........c000 ++ 29-35 | 150°37 | 1,106 | 63-2 | 75°8 | 49-7 | 2771 | 117°7 | 162 
TI QATS.; -.-. .- Hakewer sons | 29°56 | 150°37 |1,200*) 63°8 | 76°5 | 49°9 | 26°8 | 116°6 | 15°5 
Brewarrina,...........e0. | 29°58 | 146°54| 430*| 69-1 | 84°3 | 52°9 | 27°1 | 122°3 | 24'S 
‘Walgett: -)....-cseesseaes 30°02 | 148°10 522 | 68°3 | 82°6 | 53°2 | 25°4 | 118°4 | 26°7 
SAYA UNE. co dcocieaanes tes , 30°20 149°46 |- 697 | 66°S | 81°1 | 51°8 | 27°9 | 118°9 | 18°4 
Gunnedah ............... 31°01 | 150°15 874 | 66°5 | 79°5 | 52°0 | 26°0 | 120°6 | 16°7 
Coonabarabran ......... 31°16 | 149°18 | 1,710 | 60°0 | 73°0 | 46°7 | 33°0 | 111°5 | 11°4 
Cannonbar 22.2.2524i. | 31-22 | 147-23 | 520 | 67°6 | 80°4 53°8 | 27-7 | 118°9 | 20°7 
PIGUDO: 6s ucnmesceces 32°18 | 148°35 863 | 63°3 | 77°0 | 49-2 | 26°0 | 113°4 | a 
Condobolin:....53.2 a | 33°12 | 147°14| '700*| 65°4 | 78°7 | 51°3 | 26°1 | 119°5 | 20°€ 
Maradéne <3 6.0) hse | 33°52 | 147°38 | 700* 65°6 79°3 | 51°3 | 22°8 | 117°7 | 21°0 
Wagga Wagga ......:.. | 35°07 | 147°27 615 | 61°3 | 75°5 | 47°2 | 28°2 | 117°6 | 18°4 
TOVRI Seas cs oo eas 35:20 | 146:20| 400. 62°5 | 76:0 | 48°8 | 23°6 | 116°5 | 18°4 
Albury... oe 36-06 | 147°00| 531 | 60°6 | 74:4 | 47-2 | 28-1 | 117°3 | 20-2 


Western District, West of 146° East Longitude. 


eT ele MNES Sc ey Se NSS SFA MS or eee Be RE aL A 
Milparinks jcc. e1c7-2t | 09-45; 141°52 |1,000*| 68°3 | 82°7 | 53°6 | 28°0 | 119°8 | 25°3 
Bourke 'secasecesssecenees 30°03 | 145°58| 350 | 69°5 | 83°9 |.54°3 | 27-2 | 127°0 | 25°3 
Wilcannia ............... 31°31 | 143:23| 246 | 66:4 | 80°1 | 52°6 | 29°1 | 120°8 | 21°8 
CODE irsceetetas see een 31:32 | 145°50| 803 | 66°6 | 80°5 | 51°7 | 29°5 | 118°7 | 25°0 
Mount Hope ............ 32°56 | 145°55| 600*| 65:1 | 79°0 | 50°7 | 25°3 | 118°6 | 24°6 
Wentworth............... 34:08 | 141°58| 144 | 64:0 | 76°8 | 51-2 | 26°4 | 119°0 | 25°0 
BEAU Siceccie cher. esecrtee ls 34°30 | 144°56| 305 | 63°5 | 76°2 | 50°6 | 28°3 | 117°3 | 21°1 
EGUSUONL. (ssh cases a aes 34°32 | 142°51| 188*| 64°2| 77-1 | 51-1 | 33°8 | 124°8 | 17-1 
POMPOUS .c5 Jk ccesceets 35°32 | 145°02| 320 | 61:8 | 74°6 | 48°8 | 30°9 | 121°1 | 18°0 
NEGRING So ctentsysspsceseess | 36:05 | 144:°50| 320 | 62°3 | 75°6 | 48:1 | 28°6 | 117°0 | 24°0 


* Approximate heights. + Kiandra— Lowest, 20°0° below zero. 


The following table shows the average monthly meteorological con- 
ditions of Sydney during the forty-two years ended 1900. With regard 
to the rainfall it may be mentioned that although consecutive months 
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may pass without sufficient rain falling for water supply no complete 
month has been known in which rainfall was not registered :— 
aS SE a) eae eee: a 
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Temperature. 





thermometer (in shade), 
thermometer (in shade), 
Mean of sea-water (3 feet below 


Mean standard (in shade). 

Average reading of maximum 

Average reading of minimum 
surface). 


ny SRE 


Average monthly. 

















Rainfall. 
> 
‘S 
~ 
oH 
fo) 
ca > 2 
= ae: 
S ie} = 
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a ° (=>) 
2 5 gp 
3 @ |5¢ 
fo ® > 
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| 
in. in. c | ‘ = in. in. in. j|days. 

January ........ 29°953 29°768 | 71°6 | 78°2 | 64°9 | 71°3 | 3°607 | 10°489 0°419 14 
February ...... 30°001 29°812 | 71°0 | 77°71 | 64°8 | 71°8 | 5°164 | 18°556 0°401 14 
UE CSS aa 30°090 29°893 | 69°3 | 75°4 | 63°1 | 70°9| 5°218| 18-700 0°419 15 
| Sea a 30°141 29°942 | 64°6 | 70°8 | 58°2 | 68°3 | 5°514 | 24-490 0°150 13 
MMe ee oie 6's 30°139 29°938 | 58°4 | 64°8 | 51°9 | 64:2 | 5-429 | 20°868 0°214 16 
MANO ress sc en : 3s 30°116 29°918 | 54°4 ) 60°5 | 48°3 | 59°9 | 5-926 | 16-296 0°541 13 
A ee ances ss 30°143 29°943 | 52°4 | 58°9 | 45°7 | 57°3 | 4-490 | 13-208 0°120 12 
August. ........ 30°128 29°929 | 54°9 | 62°3 | 47°6 | 57°6 | 3°112 | 14-886 0-040 11 
September ...... 30°079 29°881 | 58°8 | 662 | 51°3 | 60°3 | 3°014 | 14°045 0°083 12 
Onoveres... <. 30°027 29°832 | 63°5 | 71°2 | 55°9 | 63°3 | 2-800 8°645 0°210 13 
November ...... 29988 29°811 | 66°38 | 74°1 | 59°5 | 66°7 | 3-238 9°880 0°200 13 
December: :..... 29°945 29°756 | 69°9 | 77°1 | 62°8 | 69°4 | 2°547 7°804 0°453 13 
Yearly averages, 

totals, and 

extremes...... 30°062 29°866 3°0 | 69°7 | 56°2 | 65°71 0°040 | 159 


{ 


50°059 | 24°490 








i 
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GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 


& ieee geology of the state has been ably treated by various learned 

scientists, and this work has been added to by the late Mr. C. 58. 
Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and by Mr. E. F. Pittman, his 
successor in that office. To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indebted 
for the first systematic classification of the various sedimentary forma- 
tions found in New South Wales. The original classification, however, 
has been somewhat modified, and the rocks, as they are now known, are. 
classified as follow :— 

Post Tertiary } Pleistocene. 


Ginozoic.. , 
C Pliocene. 


Tertiary ...... Miocene. 
Kocene. 


Cae neous } Upper Cretaceous—Desert Sandstone. 

| ‘“* 1 Lower Cretaceous—Rolling Downs Formation.. 
Mesozoic .., Jurassic. 

Wianamatta Shales, 
Hawkesbury Sandstones 


Narrabeen Shales. 


( Upper Coal Measures. 
| Dempsey Beds. 

nite | Middle Coal Measures. 
1 Upper Marine Series. 
| Lower Coal Measures, 
( Lower Marine Series. 


\'Triassic—Hawkesbury Series 





( Permo-Carbonifer 


Paleozoic.. + Carboniferous. 
Devonian. 
Upper Silurian. 
| Lower Silurian. 





PALxozoic PERIOD. 


Paleozoic rocks extend throughout almost the whole eastern portion 
of the states, principally on the western watershed of the main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Aber- 
crombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, along part 
of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, are found in the 
basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the Shoalhaven. Slates 
containing Lower Silurian fossils (graptolites) have been found at three 
localities in New South Wales—on the border of Victoria, to the south 
and south-west of Delegete ; at Myall Reefs, near Tomingley ; and at 
Cadia, near Orange. 

The Upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where they 
are overlain by the Permo-Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, 
and by the belt of volcanic rocks extending along the Liverpool Range. 
They reappear farther north, in the upper valley of the Macleay River. 
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on the east slope, and in the basin of the Namoi, on the west of the 
Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist of sandstone, slate, and 
limestone, and exhibit evidence of metamorphism, particularly in the 
country around Bathurst and Hill End. Limestone beds, of considerable 
extent, are scattered throughout this formation. These are chiefly 
composed of crinoids and corals which outcrop prominently in the 
Wellington District, near Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the 
Murrumbidgee District. In the limestone formations are found mag- 
nificent caves, such as the Wellington, Wombeyan, Fish River or Jenolan 
Caves, Bungonia and Abercrombie, the fame of which has spread 
even beyond the confines of Australia. The caves at Yarrangobilly, in 
the Kiandra district, are also very attractive. 

The Devonian rocks are well seen at Mount Lambie, near Rydal, 
where the late Mr. C. S. Wilkinson measured a section of strata showing 
a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. They also occur in the northern, 
southern, and western districts. 

The Carboniferous rocks.—The coal-bearing rocks are of three 
distinct systems, the first of which is, in all probability, of Lower Car- 
boniferous age. Two seams, the one 5 feet and the other 7 feet in 
thickness, occur near the top of this system, but the coal in both cases 
is full of bands, and otherwise too dirty to be of any economic value. 

The Permo-Carboniferous rocks.—The second system, known as 
the Permo-Carboniferous, contains many seams of workable coal, which 
have been developed in both New South Wales and Queensland. Pro- 
ductive coal measures occur in this system in three horizons in New 
South Wales: the first and lowest of these is the Greta (Stony Creek) 
series, the second the Tomago (East Maitland) series, and the last and 
uppermost the Newcastle series. The total thickness of this system 
and its associated strata at Newcastle is about 11,000 feet, containing a 
total thickness of about 150 feet of coal, without taking into account 
seams of less than 3 feet in thickness. Borings at Cremorne, a point on 
the-northern margin of Sydney Harbour, as well as at Holt-Sutherland 
and Liverpool, have confirmed the anticipations of the Rev. W. B. 
Clarke and Mr. ©. 8. Wilkinson as to the continuous extension of 
at least the upper or Newcastle series of coal-seams between Newcastle 
on the north and Bulli on the south. Reference to the operations of 
the Sydney Harbour Collieries Company will be found in the chapter 
dealing with Mines and Minerals. 


Mesozoic Periop. 


The Triassic rocks.—The third system comprises the Clarence Carbon- 
iferous basin, and is of Mesozoic age. Professor David estimates the 
length of that part of it which contains the principal seams to be about 
65 miles from east to west, while its width is about 37 miles from north 
to south. The most remarkable beds in the Clarence basin are a series 
of massive whitish sandstones, which were considered by Mr. C. 8. 
Wilkinson to be the equivalents of the Hawkesbury sandstones, and 
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were named by him “ The Middle Clarence Series,” occupying as they 
do an intermediate position between the upper and lower coal-beds of 
the basin. None of the seams in this coal-tield has as yet been proved 
to be of commercial value. Professor David estimates the top seam to 
contain 1 foot 9 inches, out of a total thickness of 5 feet 74 inches, of 
coal fit for ordinary consumption, while the second and third seams have 
not yet been sufficiently tested to allow of a definite opinion being 
formed of their value. It is probable, however, that even if the seams 
prove to be of insufficient thickness and purity to yield coal fit for 
purposes of export, they may supply sufficient coal of fair quality for 
local requirements, especially if it be washed in suitable machines, such 
as Liihrig’s. 

The Hawkesbury and Wianamatta series, which overlie the Carbon- 
iferous formation of that part of the country through which the Hawkes- 
bury and its principal tributaries flow, belong to the Mesozoic period. 
It is in this series that the wonderful gorges of the Blue Mountains, 
and the beautiful harbours of Port Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken 
Bay, occur. The rocks consist of grey, purple, and chocolate coloured 
shales, and yellowish-grey sandstones, and the maximum thickness of 
the strata is estimated at 1,700 feet. The Triassic rocks form the 
principal store-house of the artesian water supply of the north-western 
portion of the state, where they underlie the Rolling Downs or Lower 
Cretaceous formation. Most of the deeper bores in this arid region 
obtain the bulk of their supply of water from the Triassic sandstones. 

The Wianamatta formation extends round Sydney, and covers a space 
in the shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of which rest at 
Picton on the south, Richmond on the North, and Sydney on the east. 
The beds are composed of fine sedimentary deposits of argillaceous shales, 
and are of comparatively little thickness. They appear to have been 
deposited in hollows worn by denudation out of the sandstone on which 
they directly rest. The Narrabeen shales, the Hawkesbury sandstones, 
and the Wianamatta shales do not contain any remarkable seams of 
coal. All three formations are intersected by igneous dykes, which 
have also intruded the underlying Permo-carboniferous rocks, and where 
they have come in contact with the coal-seams, the latter have been 
converted into coke, sometimes to a thickness of 3 feet or more. 

Jurassic rocks have been recognised in only one locality in New South 
Wales, viz., on the Talbragar River, about twenty miles north of 
Gulgong, where they occupy a denuded hollow in the Hawkesbury 
sandstones. They are of small extent, and consist of yellowish shales 
containing numerous fish and plant remains. 

The Cretaccous formations occupy the north-western part of the state 
extending from the Barwon westward towards the north-west corner. 
Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths varying from 89 feet 
to 2,070 feet, and large quantities of water have been obtained, though 
principally from the underlying Triassic sandstones. The existence of 
subterranean water throughout this extensive region has been practically 
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demonstrated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of the 
stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs in the ages that 
have long since been counted out. The steps already taken in regard 
to utilising the artesian water are described below. 


CaINnozoic PERIOD. 


To this period belong the deposits covering the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the state. It therefore embraces the 
valleys of the great western rivers and their chief tributaries. The 
formation is, however, intersected by a broad broken belt, chiefly of 
Silurian rocks, extending across its centre, from the Bogan River towards 
the Great Barrier Range on the farther side of the Darling. Large 
patches of Devonian rocks are also met with in the same region. 
Making these deductions, the Post-Tertiary rocks cover more than one- 
third of the whole state.. The vast alluvial plains were formed during 
the Pliocene and Post-Pliocene periods. The alluvial deposits are of 
variable thickness, sometimes shallow ; but in the great plains, betweer 
the main rivers which intersect the country, the deposits are of very 
great depth. 


Igneous AND Meramorpuic Rocks. 


The area occupied by these rocks comprises one-eighth of the state— 
the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of varieties of 
granite, quartz-porphyry and felstone, diorite, basalt, and serpentine. 
Granite occurs for the most part in the northern and southern masses 
of the Great Dividing Range, but is found outcropping throughout 
the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part of the centre of the 
state. Diorite and basalt occur principally in the country between 
the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and on both slopes of the Liverpool 
Range, between the upper waters of the Namoi and Macleay. Serpentine 
is found scattered in different parts of the state, chiefly at Gundagai, 
Bingara, Lucknow, Nundle, Yulgilbar on the Clarence River, and Port 
Macquarie. The granites, quartz-porphyries and felstones have been 
recognised as belonging to the Paleozoic age ; whilst the volcanic rocks, 
basalts, and others are chiefly contemporaneous with the tertiary series. 
At Kiama there is an immense development of interbedded basalt lavas 
and tufts in the Permo-Carboniferous rocks. 


ARTESIAN WATER. 


Before actual boring operations proved that the belief was well 
founded, it had jong been scientifically demonstrated that there was 
every probability of water being obtained in the Cretaceous formation 
which underlies the whole of the north-west portion of New South 
Wales—a region favoured with only a sparse rainfall; and from an 
examination which has lately been made of this formation occurring in 
the western and north-western portions of the state, it is considered 
probable that the artesian water-bearing basin will be found to extend 
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much farther south than it was previously supposed to do. It may, 
indeed, be yet found to extend approximately along the course of the lower 
Darling, and possibly below the Tertiary rocks of the north-western 
portion of Victoria, and part of South Australia. 

It was not until 1879 that artesian boring was attempted in New 
South Wales. In that year operations were begun at Kallara, a station 
lying between Bourke and Wilcannia. The supply was tapped at a 
depth of 140 feet, and the effluent water rose to a height of 26 feet. 
In 1884 the Department of Mines put down its first bore in search of 
water, a small supply of which was reached at 89 feet. Since then » 
much work has been done, both by the Government and by private 
enterprise. That artesian water is also obtainable in other than Creta- 
ceous rocks is borne out by paleontological evidence, and some of 
the most successful bores, such as those at Coonamble, Moree, Gil Gil 
(Moree to Boggabilla), and Euroka (Waigett to Coonamble), have pierced 
rocks of Triassic age, corresponding with the Ipswich coal-measures. 

In 1900 there were fifty-eight completed Government flowing bores, 
yielding approximately 36,000,000 gallons daily, while there were in 
addition twenty-one bores from which the water supply was obtained by 
pumping. The deepest bore sunk in the state is situated at Dolgelly, on 
the Moree-Boggabilla road, where a depth of 4,086 feet has been reached, 
the water issuing at a temperature of 130° Fahr., with an average daily 
supply of 745,200 gallons. The next deepest is situated at Wallon, on 
the same road, the depth being 3,695 feet. From this bore there is a 
flow of 800,000 gallons per diem, the temperature of the water being 
124° Fahr. The largest flow is obtained at the Kenmore bore, on the 
road from Bourke to Hungerford, the daily average being 2,050,000 
gallons. In addition to the Government bores there are 115 completed 
private bores, which yield an aggregate supply of 37,000,000 gallons per 
diem, while there are twelve others in progress. 

The water from the Government bores, over and above that required 
for travelling stock and domestic use, is being used for irrigation 
purposes, and much has already been accomplished in this direction. 
At the Pera bore, 8 miles from Bourke, on the Wanaaring Road, an 
area of 683 acres has been reserved for an experimental farm. The 
remainder of the land has been cut up into 20-acre blocks, all of 
which have been let under the homestead selection provisions of the 
Crown Lands Act of 1895. Good results have attended the work 
of irrigation at this place, as well as at other bores, especially those on 
the Bourke to Barringun Road. Farms have also been established at 
Woollabra bore (Moree to Narrabri), and Tenandra bore (Warren to 
Coonamble), where the land has been surveyed for special lease in small 
areas, to which water is delivered from the bores by the Government. 
At each place a certain area is reserved for experimental cultivation. 
Further reference to this subject will be found in the chapter on 
“ Acricultural Production.” 
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MAMMALS. 


ye the present time mammals are represented in Australia by the 
Monotremes, the Marsupials, a dog, and many rats and bats, as well 
as by the marine aquatic animals—whales, seals, and the dugong. 

The Monotremes, which are confined to Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Guinea, comprise the duck-billed platypus (Ornithorhynchus 
anatinus) and the native porcupines (Zchidna and Proechidna). The 
platypus—-the “mallangong” and “tambrit” of the aboriginals— 
inhabits Australia and Tasmania, and is one of the most interesting 
animals known. The male is much larger than the female, and may be 
distinguished by the horny spur on the hind foot being of very large 
size. The total length of the male is 24 inches, while the female seldom 
exceeds 19 inches. In colour, the platypus is of a deep brown above, 
and of a greyish or yellowish white below, the fur being close and 
velvety. The muzzle is produced into a broad, flattened beak, which is 
covered during life with a delicate and sensitive skin ; the tail is well 
developed, broad and flattened; and the feet are modified into swimming 
organs, the five toes being extensively webbed ; while the teeth, which 
are unlike those of any other existing mammal, are shed early in life, 
their place being taken by a series of horny plates. As a mammal, the 
platypus is chiefly interesting because of the fact that it lays eggs. 
These are white in appearance ; usually two in number, although three 
and even four are sometimes laid at one time ; and in texture they are 
similar to the eggs produced by reptiles. When hatched, the naked and 
helpless young are nourished on their mother’s milk, as in the case of 
all mammals. The nest of the platypus is formed at the end of a burrow, 
which is reached by two openings—one above and the other below the 
surface of the water. 

The Echidnas are also egg-laying, but differ from the platypus in that 
the females carry their two eggs in a pouch, where they are hatched by 
the warmth of the body. The common echidna (Z. aculeata) is 
characterised by having the fur thickly mingled with spines, which 
sometimes conceal the hair beneath. The muzzle is produced into a 
long cylindrical beak, which during no period is known to possess teeth ; 
it is admirably adapted to protect and assist the worm-like extensile 
tongue. The feet are stout, unwebbed, and furnished with five powerful 
claws. The tail is short and conical. Several species have been 
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described, but modern zoologists are inclined to consider them as 
geographical varieties. Regarded thus, the echidna ranges from south- 
eastern New Guinea, throughout Australia, to Tasmania. Those echidnas 
which are generically named Proechidna are distinguished by possessing 
only three toes on each foot, and by having a much curved beak of 
great length. Two species are known, both of which are confined to 
New Guinea. 

The marsupials, to which class belong the great majority of Australian 
mammals, are distinguished by the young being produced in an extremely 
imperfect state of development, and nurtured frequently in an abdomi- 
nal pouch for a lengthy period. In bush districts it is a common belief 
that the young are produced on the teat; this, however, is quite 
erroneous, for they are born in the usual manner and afterwards applied 
to the teat by the mother. Australia is the great home of the marsu- 
pials, but they also occur in Tasmania and New Guinea, and have over- 
flown into neighbouring islands. In America marsupials are also found, 
but there they are represented by a single family—the Didelphyide. 
The habits and conditions assumed by the marsupials are very varied. 
They are divided into seven families, namely, the Wacropodide, Phalan- 
geride, and Phascolomyide, constituting the sub-order of Diprotodonts, 
so named from the fact that the animals included possess only two front 
teeth in the lower jaw ; and the Peramelide, Dasyuride, Notoryctide, 
and Didelphyide, constituting the sub-order of Polyprotodonts, distin- 
guished by having six or more such teeth. 


1. Macropodide.+-This family includes the kangaroos, wallabys, tree 
kangaroos, and rat kangaroos. The kangaroos are so well known that 
they do not require more than a passing notice. They vary in size from 
the great grey kangaroo (Macropus giganteus), as large as a man, to the 
little musk kangaroo (Hypsiprymnodon moschatus), which can easily be 
concealed in the pocket. Their hind limbs are very long, and progres- 
sion is chiefly effected by hopping, the long tail meanwhile acting as a 
balancer. The tree kangaroos of Queensland and New Guinea are 
among the most notable of the family, climbing tall trees, even to the 
most slender branches. Less frequently observed upon the ground than 
the others, their limbs are more equal in length. 


2. Phalangeride.—Under this name are included the Australian 
opossums, the flying opossums, the flying mouse (one of the smallest 
marsupials), and the clumsy native bear—all tolerably well-known forms. 


3. Phascolomyide.—The wombats, of which there are three species, 
are heavily-made, short-limbed animals. They excavate huge burrows 
in the ground, and feed upon grass and other herbage. They inhabit 
Australia and Tasmania. 

4, Peramelide.—The bandicoots, found in Australia and New Guinea, 
are assigned to three genera—VPeragale, Perameles, and Cheropus. 
Members of the first-named are known as rabbit bandicoots, or beilbys ; 
while the second genus includes the true bandicoots, whose form and 
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habits are sufficiently well known. The pig-footed bandicoot (Cheropus 
castanotis) is generically separated on account of the unique and peculiar 
structure of the feet, which have a striking resemblance to those of 
the pig. 

). Dasyuride.—tThe animals included in this family are the marsu- 
pial carnivora, so to speak, and are familiar as native cats (Dasyurus) 
and pouched mice (Phascologale and Sminthopsis). These forms occur 
in Tasmania, New Guinea, and adjacent islands, as well as in Australia. 
The most formidable of the group are the Tasmanian tiger or wolf 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus)and the Tasmanian devil (Sarcophilus Ursinus), 
which are confined at the present day to the state indicated. 


6. Notoryctide.—The recent finding of a mole-like animal in Australia 
is one of the most interesting discoveries of the day. The marsupial 
mole is in no way connected with the European mole, but nevertheless 
has acquired many similar habits—affording a valuable lesson in 


parallelism in development. It is known only from central South 
Australia. 


7. Didelphyide.—tThese are the true opossums, and being confined to 
America, need not be further mentioned here. 


Dogs and seals form the carnivora of Australia. The dog family 
(Canide) is represented by the dingo, or native dog (Canis dingo), 
called by the aboriginals “worregal” ; dingo being only the aboriginal 
name for the domestic dog introduced by Europeans. The native dog 
is found in all parts of the Australian mainland, and will inbreed with 
the domestic dog, crosses being common throughout the settlements. It 
is questionable whether the dingo is indigenous, or whether it has been 
introduced from abroad. It was undoubtedly acclimatised before the 
arrival of the first white settlers. The dingo does not bark, its temper 
is intractable, and it works great havoc among the flocks of the settlers. 


The Rodentia find representatives in many species of native rats, the 
more typical of which belong to the genus Jus, and the Jerboa-like 
forms to the genus Conilurus. The familiar water rat is known as 
Hydromys chrysogaster. 

The Chiroptera are well in evidence, and include the flying-foxes and 
many insectivorous bats. The common flying-fox (Pteropus poliocephalus) 
is met with in the brush lands, but it haunts the neighbourhood of 


towns during the fruit season, making great depredations among the 
orchards and gardens. 


Of seals (Pinnipedia), the species found off the coast of New South 
Wales are the Australian sea bear or eared seal (Otaria Forsteri), and 


the sea leopard (Ogmorhinus leptonyz), the former being a sociable and 
the latter a solitary species. 


Among other mammals belonging to New South Wales, or found 
contiguous to its coasts, are representatives of the orders Cetacea and 
Sirenia, the first comprising whales, porpoises, and dolphins; and the 
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second, manatees and dugongs. Whales have always haunted the 
coasts of the state, and formerly a brisk trade was carried on in oil and 
whalebone, Twofold Bay, about 208 miles south of Sydney, being the 
chief seat of the industry. Among the whalebone-whales which inhabit 
our waters may be mentioned the Southern right whale (Lalena australis), 
the pigmy whale ct eobalena marginata), and the Sulphur-bottom 
(Balenoptera Huttoni); while of sperm whales there are the gigantic 
Physeter macrocephalus, Mesoplodon Layard, and K ogua breviceps. The 
dolphin of our waters, commonly called “porpoise,” is not distinguish- 
able from the common and cosmopolitan form, Delphinus delphis. The 
order Sirenia is represented by the dugong (Halicore dugong), but it is 
now seldom seen south of Moreton Bay. “Its flesh is highly valued by 
the natives, and its oil is a good substitute for cod-liver oil. 


Besides those already mentioned, geological research has brought to 
light the remains of numerous extinct species of gigantic mammalia. 
The largest fossil marsupial, the Diprotodon australis, an herbivorous 
monster, was as large as the rhinoceros, and related to the native bear 
or the wombat. Its bones have been found distributed generally 
throughout eastern and southern Australia. Fossil remains of another 
large marsupial, the Vototherium, named by the late W. 8S. Macleay the 
Zygomaturus, have also been found, as well as of a member of the family 
of the Phascolomyide, or wombats, and of a marsupial rodent-like animal, 
named the Sceparnodon. In the bone-breccia of the Wellington Valley 
Caves were found the bones of gigantic kangaroos (Macropus titan), which 
have been pace in the genera Palipchises. Procoptodon, Protemnodon, 
and Sthenurus ; besides lose: of the Zhylacoleo carnifex and the true 
Thylacinus. The Wellington Valley Caves have also yielded fossil 
remains of a “porcupine” (Zchidna) and a platypus (Ornithorhynchus), 
belonging to the order Monotremata. 


REPTILES AND BATRACHIANS. 


First among the reptiles may be mentioned the snakes. Although 
there are very many species of both venomous and harmless snakes, 
yet there are only about five which are actually harmful. The deadly 
snakes of the state are as follow :-— 


1. The black snake—Pseudechis porphyrvacus. 

2. The brown snake—Diemenia textilis. 

3. The tiger or brown-banded snake—Wotechis scutatus. 

4, The superb or copper-headed snake—Denisonia superba. 
5. The death adder—Acanthophis antarctica. 


To these should be added several sea snakes not infrequently found 
on the coast. Nearly all of these are highly venomous. 
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The largest of the harmless species are true pythons, known as the 
diamond and carpet snakes (Python spilotes). Of tree snakes the cow- 
monest is Dendrophis punctulatus. 


Lizards may be said to swarm. The goanas, of which the Varanus 
varius attains a length of 6 feet or more, are the largest kind. Other 
familiar forms are the blue-tongued lizards (Ziliqua scincoides and 
7’. nigro-lutea), the Jew-lizard (Amphibolurus barbatus), the water lizard 
(Physignathus Lesueurit), and the spiny lizard (Hgernia Cunninghame). 
‘The best-known gecko is the rock gecko (Gymnodactylus platurus), a 
harmless, though curious, little creature, much feared by those ignorant 
of its nature. 


The tortoises are semi-aquatic, and belong to the genera Chelodina 
and Hmydura. Although two species of crocodile frequent the rivers 
of Queensland, they are fortunately absent on the New South Wales 
side of the border. 


Of Batrachians, there are neither newts nor salamanders on the 
continent, but of frogs there is an immense choice, the tree frogs (Hyla) 
and the swamp frogs (Limnodynastes) being the most familiar forms. 


Brirps. 


Few countries can boast of a greater variety of beautiful birds than 
New South Wales, all the more important orders and families of the 
class Aves being represented in the fauna of the state. In the 
Australian continent and the adjacent islands no less than 770 species 
of birds have been discovered, some of which are especially interesting, 
and among these may be mentioned the lyre-bird (Menura superba), the 
satin. bower-bird (Ptelonorhynchus violaceus), the fawn-breasted bower- 
bird (Chlamydodera cerviniventris), and the tooth-billed bower-builder 
(Scenopeus dentirostris) ; the mound-building malleefow] (Lipoa ocellata), 
the mound-building brush-fowl (Zalegallus Lathami), and the collared 
plain-wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). Many of the Australian birds, 
besides being beautifully plumaged, are no mean songsters, ard others 
again are possessed of remarkable powers of mimicry and ventriloquism. 


The order Accipitres is well represented in New South Wales, twenty- 
six out of the twenty-eight species inhabiting Australia being found in 
the state. The largest of all our birds of prey is the wedge-tailed eagle 
(Aquila audax). In many parts of the state this fine bird is included 
in the list of noxious animals and birds, in consequence of the destruction 
which it causes amongst lambs, but in the dingo and rabbit infested 
districts it is protected by land-owners on account of the effectual service 
which it renders in keeping these pests in check. Another useful bird 
is the black-breasted kite (Gypoictinia melanosternon), frequenting the 
inland districts. As many as thirty rabbit skulls have been found under 
a nest of a pair of these birds containing young. The white-bellied sea 
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eagle (Halietus leucogaster) and the white-headed osprey (Pandion 
leucocephalus) frequent the bays and inlets of the coast, while several 
species of hawks, eagles, harriers, kites, and a kestrel are found inland. 
The sub-order Striges, or nocturnal birds of prey, is represented by eight 
species. Chief among these are the great owl of the brushes (Athene 
strenua) and the sooty owl (Strix tenebricosa), found in the coastal 
districts. 

The order Psittaci is especially numerous, and includes many beautiful 
species of cockatoos, parrots, parrakeets, and lorikeets, Among the 
larger species are the white and black cockatoos, yellow and pink 
crested ; and the grey pink-crested gallah. The parrot family is also 
especially strong, some of the most notable members being the love-birds 
(Melopsittacus undulatus), the green parrot, and many kinds of lories, 
all gorgeously plumaged. 

The order Picariz, which embraces swifts, kingfishers, cuckoos, etc., 
includes one very remarkable specimen, viz., the great kingfisher, goburra, 
or laughing-jackass, so called from its extraordinary mocking laugh. It 
is one of the most valuable of birds, being the determined enemy and 
persistent destroyer of small reptiles. The mopoke, or boobook owl 
(Podargus strigoides), is also a characteristic member of this order, 
which includes the owlet night-jar, the dollar bird, and several species 
of kingfishers. 

The order Passeres comprises swallows, crows, rifle-birds, honey-eaters, 
finches, pittas, etc. This is the largest order of birds in Australia ; 
and the finest, if not the most beautiful, family is the Menuride. New 
South Wales possesses a handsome species of this remarkable Australian 
bird, called from the shape of its tail the lyre-bird (Menura superba). Tt 
is to be found chiefly in the fern gullies and brush-forests of the state. 
To the order Passeres belong also the crow-shrikes of the genera Cracticus 
and Gymnorhina, the beautifully-plumaged regent birds (Sericulus 
melinus), whip-birds (Psophodes crepitans), swallows, martins, diamond 
birds, fly-catchers, fan-tails, wedge-bills, thick-heads, robins—red-capped,, 
red-breasted, and yellow ; “superb warblers,” emu-wrens, meadow 
pipits, bristle-birds, grass, crimson, and painted finches ; pittas, ground- 
thrushes, bower-builders, cat-birds, rock-warblers, and honey-eaters. 
(Meliphagide). Worthy of special notice in this large order of birds. 
are the bower-builders. Three species of these extraordinary and 
interesting birds are found in the state. The brilliantly-plumaged 
regent-bird (Sericulus melinus), which forms the most primitive bower 
or playing-place, frequents the dense coastal brushes of the northern 
rivers; the satin bower-bird (Pitlonorhynchus violaceus) is found in 
the scrubs and mountain-ranges of eastern New South Wales ; and the 
spotted bower-bird (Chlamydodera maculata) inhabits the grassy plains 
and lightly-timbered country inland. Scattered about the entrances to 
the bowers of the last two species are pieces of bleached bone, land 
shells, bright feathers, bits of looking-glass, coins, or any bright object 
which the birds may pick up in the bush. | 
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The order Columbe is largely represented in the state, especially in 
the great primeeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes 
of the Liverpool Range white-headed fruit pigeons are very numerous ; 
and in the brush-forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Macleay, 
and Tllawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed pigeons, and the wonga- 
wonga (Leucosarcia picata), so prized for its large size and the white- 
ness and delicacy of its flesh, are very plentiful. _ The bronze-winged 
pigeon (Phaps chalcoptera) is common to almost all parts of the state. 
Several species of these birds are remarkable for their beautiful 
plumage, their size, and the excellence of their flesh. One of the finest 
species, the partridge bronze-winged pigeon (Geophaps scripta), 1s found 
almost exclusively in the plains of the interior. Doves are also numerous, 
and most of the species are extremely delicate and beautiful. The little 
turtle-dove of the inland districts (Geopelia cuneata) is the prettiest 
specimen of this family. 


The game birds found in the state belong to the orders Gallinze 
and Hemipodii. The former is represented by the wattled talegallus 
(Talegallus Lathamz), found in the northern coastal scrubs and contiguous 
mountain ranges, and the mallee-fowl (Lipoa ocellata), inhabiting the 
inland districts. Both of these birds belong to the family J egapodiude ; 
they are mound-raising birds, and deposit their eggs in a scraped-up 
heap of leaves, decaying vegetable matter, and sand. ‘To thisorder also 
belong the stubble quail (Coturnia pectoralis), the swamp quail (Synoicus 
australis), and the king quail (Excalfatoria lineata), the last-named 
species being probably the smallest game bird in the world. The order 
Hemipodii, which by some authorities is included in the Gallina, is 
represented by four species of turnix, commonly known as quail, and 
the remarkable collared plain wanderer (Pedionomus torquatus). 


The order Grallatores includes many genera, and to it belongs the 
-Australian bustard, commonly known as the Plain turkey (Eupodotis 
australis), as well as the waders, such as stilts, water-crakes, ibises, 
dotterels, gallinules, spoon-bills, herons, bitterns, and many others. 


Among water-birds, Natatores, are enormous numbers of wild-fowl of 
all descriptions, ducks, geese, grebes, as well as black swans. ‘The 
latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met with in all 
parts of the continent. The order embraces, also, ‘the large and very 
varied species of sea-birds frequenting the coast, such, fur instance, as 
albatrosses, gulls, petrels, and cormorants. 


The order Struthiones, or running birds, is represented by the emu 
(Dromaius nove-hollandic), the largest bird in this part of the globe, 
and one, ‘unfortunately, rapidly being exterminated. 


Besides the birds mentioned above, there are others of perhaps 
Jess note, but numerous, and frequently very beautiful. They are 
all admirably described and depicted in the celebrated work of Mr. 
Gould, which occupies a high rank amongst the scientific publications of 
the century. 
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FIsHES. 
According to the late Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, no less than sixty 
different families of fishes, comprising 348 species, frequent the waters 
of New South Wales. These are enumerated in the subjoined table :— 











Name of family. sonia: | Name of fainily. freuen 
| 
POUCH. sivat unuaententruseyos 50 Ophiocephalide ......... 1 
Squamipinnes ............... 4 Trachypteride ........ 1 
PNARCEES pros heise ss) 2 Pomecentride + 
NEvGe: cdeseestedsvevsee’ 3 eID: aes cseedecss 18 
PADIS. ia ccdescedoseadesroest Tee Gadopsid® ............... ] 
CIEL MSOIAIS vas emnctvodscou! 6 RAPURENC Cs ivth oneceseetvesv. 4 
SOCORPICII IE i; Zacenicasocs 11 Pleuronectide .. ...... Qq 
Teuthidide..........ccrceceses: 2 oo) Saat aaa 5 
DOTY UAC eaeveoss bovcenc soc 3 DCHPGMAD  rcrvcrivectsess 6 
PSUR UIG 65 Si oblivion’ 2 Salmonide ............00. 1 
Polynemidz 2 Galaxiide........5....0.00: 7 
SUIS «ev cvececccsevcoseeee 2 Scombresocide ......... 6 
PPADS oni decpecenetives| ] Clupeide .......+.ceceecess 12 
PeIChHHUTIdes.. . vccstices sees ] Chirocentride............ 1 
ACPONUTIER...4...000eveceees 1 Symbrachide ............ 1 
Carangiae oe Ses. 15 Mureenide ........0c0e004 11 
Cyttide ~........ Weiksedecsil 1 Syngnathide ............ 6 
Coryphrenid ............... 2 Sclerodermi............+.. 21 
SCOMDLIGGG scovessootecdeveve, 10 Gymnodontes ............ 12 
Trachinide ........cccece... 5 Carcharid ..........46... 8 
Batrachide ...........0..000. ] LAUNGIG 01 yequevevercers 1 
TPOUMMMREE ny atvoherones:: + OPES eris be vcbseveves es 3 
SOE ID icc. covet herpsincse! 7 || Cestraciontide ......... 2 
Cataphracti.........ccccceeee. ] Spinacide.........cc00eee 1 
GEOINT: icin: wcupsemetasbeces 15 ERR IUED sos cobeornesiovsnss 1 
BI CHUINGIG 5 3055 oc diavdeaees dice: 17 Pristiophoride ......... 1 
Sphyreenida  ...scscceeeeees 3 Rhinobatide ............ 2 
POMCPIMN ES... .-pcvvesevcocess 4 DERBOUI 2 cevevccisece: 3 
PRU RTO, 6. oes snvevevevesvers 7 Torpedinide ...,........ 1 
Pistularide .... 06.0 veveeves. 1 PUEDE os Juavredotciseesy 3s 1 
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The edible fishes comprise 105 different species ; amongst the best 
known may be mentioned : | 


The schnapper (Pagrus unicolor), the most valuable of all Australian 
fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, and is very abun- 
dant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally near rocky points or 
reefs running out into the sea. The schnappers “school,” as it is 
termed, during the summer months, and are then most plentiful. The 
young fish, known as red bream, frequents the harbours and estuaries 
of the coast, but is never found in shallow water. The schnapper is 
caught by the hook, which it takes freely, as it will attack almost any 
bait. Itsometimes attains a very large size, weighing as much as 30 Ib. 
The fish cures well, and is said to be equal to the finest cod, and is in 
every respect superior to ling. 


The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and ranks 
high in public estimation as an edible fish, The supply is not large, as 
the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly obtained by fishermen 
in search of schnapper. ‘The nannigai is scientifically interesting as one 
of the oldest forms of bony-fishes now surviving. 


The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian fish, 
and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It grows to 
a great size, specimens from 35 ib. to 40 ib. being not uncommon, whilst 
fish weighing over 100 ib. are met with in the markets. It is found 
more abundantly in the warmer waters of the north of the state, 
where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to the southward of 
Sydney. In the vicinity of the islands lying off the New South Wales 
coast—-the Seal Rocks, Solitaries, Elizabeth Reef, and Lord Howe 
Island—the black rock-cod may be taken in almost any quantity, and 
of the largest size. 


A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the salmon, is 
found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no affinity whatever 
to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article of food. 


The flat-head, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, 1S 
captured both by the hook and net. It is of excellent quality, and ranks 
high amongst New South Wales fishes. 


There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The common 
sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very abundant, but 
the other two species are more rare. The sand-whiting is perhaps the 
fish most in demand in the metropolitan markets, where it is to be 
obtained all the year round. 


The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South Wales 
coast, attaining sometimes a length of 5 feet. It is found at all seasons, 
but most frequently during summer. The teraglin is of the same family 
as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an equal size. The air bladder 
is large and of excellent quality, being of great value for the making of 
isinglass. 
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The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, and 
sometimes even in the harbours. It isa good fish when eaten fresh, but 
it decomposes rapidly. 

The family of Mugilide, or mullets, is well represented in Australian 
waters. The sea mullet is a large fish, often attaining a length of 2 feet, 
and a weight of 8 lb. It is regarded by some authorities as unsurpassed 
in richness and delicacy of flavour by any fish in the world ;-and it 
visits these shores in countless numbers in the season when it is in the 
best condition. When young the fish keeps entirely to the creeks and 
lakes, where it increases in size very rapidly, but when full-grown it 
seeks the open waters. 

There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales 
coast. The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards the end 
of summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of enormous 
size. The river gar-fish is even of better quality than the last mentioned, 
but itis not so plentiful as formerly. The other species are seldom met 
with. There are numerous other varieties of fishes found in the waters 
of New South Wales, many of which are very valuable as articles of 
food, but for the most part they are neither so numerous nor so easily 
obtained as those referred to. 

Destructive fishes are by no means rare, the shark family being 
largely represented, not only in the deep sea, off the coast, but even in 
the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. The 
fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also has some 
commercial value ; while from the liver is extracted a large quantity of 
valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 

Several varieties of fishes which have long disappeared from other 
parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. Amongst 
these is the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, whose teeth resemble 
those of the fossil acrodis found in the mesozoic deposits. 

During the season the Australian waters teem with herrings, the 
season of immigration being the last six months of the year. There are 
four species, but two only are of commercial importance, though a more 
accurate knowledge of the composition of the shoals might lead to the 
discovery of other valuable species. The most valuable of this family 
of fishes is the pilchard. The Australian pilchard in a fresh state is 
equal in excellence to the Atlantic pilchard, and there is every reason 
to suppose that it can be obtained in quantities sufficient to enable 
competition to be entered into with the bloater and sardine of Europe. 
The -maray also pass northward at the same time as the pilchard, and in 
like prodigious numbers, but both species keep well away from the 
shore. 

The rivers of the state produce some most excellent specimens. of 
fresh-water fish. The Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling 
are the most plentifully stocked, the Murray cod (Oligorus Mitchelli) 
being perhaps the most highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish 
of the same species is the Oligorus Macquariensis, which is to be met 
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with in the upper branches of the Clarence. Specimens of both these 
varieties of fresh-water cod have been found weighing as much as: 
100 lb. The silver perch, and several kinds of the Percid family, so. 
highly prized tor their delicacy, are plentiful in the rivers. In the 
Richmond River the cat-fish (Vopidoglanis tandanus) is very common, 
whilst herrings and mullet are caught in almost all the eastern rivers 
of the state. 

Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatise European 
varieties of edible fishes, although success would most probably attend 
any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having been overcome in 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Large quantities of trout ova 
have been distributed in various localities, including the Prospect 
Reservoir. 


MOoLLUSCA. 


The first of local shell-fish in economic interest is the oyster. ‘T'wo 
kinds eccur on the coast of New South Wales—a large one, considered 
to bea form of the English oyster (Ostrea edulis), and popularly known 
as the mud oyster ; and a smaller sort, the rock oyster (O. glomerata). 

The mud oyster reaches in Sydney the northern limit of its range, 
and fails to attain here to the luxuriant growth which it exhibits in 
cooler climates. The prolific beds of Stewart's Island, New Zealand, 
furnish a large proportion of the supply of mud oysters for the Aus- 
tralian markets. This oyster prefers deep and muddy places, where it 
may attain a length of 8 inches. Nowhere is it now abundant, and, 
indeed, it seems to be approaching extinction. The blacks formerly 
feasted upon it, but connoisseurs of the superior race disparage it as 
large and coarse. 

Unlike the mud oyster, the rock oyster is well suited to cultivation, 
In Southern Queensland, favoured alike by more congenial climate, 
extensive tracts of shoal and sheltered water, and appropriate legislation, 
the cultivation of this species has been most successful. The beds in 
Moreton Bay supply not only the local demand, but also the require- 
ments of the southern capitals. ‘Though falling short of the perfection. 
reached by the cultivation of the Bay of Biscay and the New York 
coast, the management of the Queensland oyster-beds excels that of any 
other Australian fishery. When accurate details of the mode of breeding 
of the rock oyster shall have been found by exact scientific inquiry, 
a further impetus will be given to this flourishing industry. At present 
all that is known is that in its habits the Australian rock oyster differs 
altogether from the English and American kinds. Incidentally, it may 
be remarked that the English oyster cannot be consumed in. May, June, 
July, and August, but the Pacific oyster is in season all the year round, 
From the chapter on “ Fisheries” it will be seen that large quantities 
of oysters are imported into the state every year, and it is evident, 
therefore, that the local market will afford ample support to the cultivators, 
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of the bays and deltas of northern New South Wales. The obstacles to 
success are floods and shifting sandbanks, and the depredations of boring 
worms and whelks ; while among the advantages of this lucrative occu- 
pation are the quickness of returns and the smallness of capital required. 

Quantities of spat are thrown off at various times, but especially 
heavy falls occur in the spring, after which the rocks between tide-marks 
may be literally plastered with young shells of the size of a shilling. 
The great majority of these perish ; those surviving reach maturity in 
about twelve months, and probably increase in size for two or three 
years. When adult, their length is about 3 inches. Typically, they 
have sharply-waved, black-purple edges. Form and colour, however, 
are so altered by environment that specimens from different situations 
have been given different names. ‘That they are really one kind is, 
however, proved by taking a young purple and crumple-edged shell 
from a position on rocks washed by waves, and placing it on a zostera 
flat in calm water. Here it develops a thin, white, smooth and 
large shell; so that one shell may show one form at one end and 
another at the other, the line of junction marking the period of trans- 
ference. 

No shell-fish other than oysters are regularly consumed in New South 
Wales, the Australian inheriting and accentuating the British distaste 
for such small game. Occasionally, however, there are exposed for sale 
at the Sydney fish market the whelk (Potamides ebeninwm) and the 
cockle (Area trapezia), the former being cooked, and the latter eaten 
either cooked or raw. Both the whelk and the cockle are used as bait, 
but neither is at all like its English namesake. Probably their use as 
food is restricted to the Greek and Italian element of the Sydney 
population. ‘The mutton fish, or “abalone” of Californian markets 
(Haliotis naevosa), is consumed by the Chinese, who, it is said, also 
collect it for export ; but the ordinary citizen is unacquainted with it. 
The “ugarie,” commonly miscalled by Sydney anglers by the Maori 
name of “pipi” (Donax deltoides), is frequently used for bait, rarely’ 
for food. As an article of diet, various squid (Sepia cultrata, S. mestus,. 
&e.) are left to the foreign and coloured of the local sea-faring population, 
but as bait their good qualities are better appreciated. The beaches of 
New South Wales are not rich in ornamental shells, but the exquisite: 
and rare “ king-cockle” (Zrigonia Lamarckit) from Sydney Harbour is a. 
valued gem, and, as a brooch, may often be seen worn. 

Of pests in this division of natural history, the local species of ship- 
worm, the “cobra” (Zeredo Sauliz), has wrought great damage amongst: 
shipping, wharves, and piers. It isa far larger and more destructive 
species than any occurring in European waters. In gardens, the 
common European snail, the “limacon” dear to the French epicure (Helix 
aspersa), has now obtained a firm footing, and ravages flowers and 
vegetables. alike. 
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CRUSTACEA. 


The crustacean fauna of New South Wales is extremely rich in 
species, but only about twelve kinds are used as an article of diet. Of 
these, six are fairly common and highly esteemed as food, and are as 
follow :— 

Common Swimming Crab (Neptunus pelagicus, Linn.).—This is the 
commonest crab offered for sale in Sydney. It often attains a weight 
of 2 or 3 lb., and is always in great demand, finding a ready sale at 
prices varying from 3d. to 9d. each. The principal supplies are obtained 
in Sydney Harbour, and from Botany Bay. The shell or carapace of 
this species is very broad, and ornamented on the front edge with 
twenty-four spines. Six of these are situated between the eyes, and 
mine on each side, the last being much larger than the others. 

Swimming Crab (Goniosoma crucifera, Fabr.).—This species is not 
common, although it may be seen exposed for sale in large numbers 
-during some months of the year. It attains to a size slightly exceeding 
the preceding species. The claws are shorter, stouter, and the spines on 
the arms large, compressed, and tooth-like. The front edge of the shell 
is armed with twenty spines—six on each side and eight between the 
eyes. The colour is “ reddish, with yellowish spots and bands, of which 
tthe middle one represents a cross.” 

Mangrove Crab (Scylla serrata, Forsk.).—This is the largest and most 
valuable crab obtained on our coast. Unfortunately, it is not common ; 
‘still, a fairly large number have been exposed for sale during the last 
few years. The price ranges from ls. to 2s. 6d. each. The main 
Supplies are obtained from Botany Bay. In this species the claws are 
very large ; the front edge of the shell is armed with twenty-four nearly 
equal spines ; and the back of the shell is convex and smooth. The 
colour of the mangrove crab when alive is olive-brown. It inhabits 
deep holes in the mud, and comes out at low tide to feed. 

Sydney Craw-fish (Palinurus Hiigelit, Heller).—The craw-fish, or 
lobster (as it is usually called), is very abundant along the whole coast- 
line, but the chief supplies are obtained at Port Stephens. It is by far 
the largest and most valuable of all the crustaceans of New South 
Wales, often attaining to 8 or 10 1b. in weight. Between four and five 
thousand dozen are sold annually in the wholesale markets at prices 
varying from ls. to 20s. per dozen. 

A second species is often seen offered for sale—the “ Southern Craw- 
fish” (Palinurus Lelandit), which is equal to the Sydney craw-fish as an 
article of food, although usually much smaller. . It may readily be 
distinguished by the highly-sculptured segments of the abdomen, and 
by the numerous hairs surrounding the bases of the spines. 

River Cray-fish (Astacopsis serratus, Shaw).—The cray-fish is seldom 
offered for sale in Sydney, but it is much used as food along the banks 
of the inland rivers. These crustaceans often attain to a foot or more 
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in length, and are highly prized in the winter season, when they are in 
their best condition. 

Common or Sand Prawn (Penaeus canaliculatus, Olivier).—The 
common prawn is obtained in large quantities during the greater part 
of the year, but in midwinter there is at times a falling-off in the supply, 
and prices rise accordingly. In addition to the demand for consumption 
as food, this prawn is much used as bait, and frequently fetches very 
high prices in times of scarcity. Large specimens often reach 8 or 9 
inches in length. The principal supplies are obtained from Sydney 
Harbour, Botany, and Cape Hawke. ‘The species may be recognised by 
the deep grooves which extend along each side of the beak or rostrum 
to the hinder margin of the carapace, and by the rostrum, which is 
armed above with ten or twelve spines and with one below. 

Tiger Prawn (Penaeus monodon, Fabr.).—The tiger prawn is a species 
which appears to frequent the coast at irregular intervals. Occasionally 
it is captured in abundance in Sydney Harbour and at Botany. This 
species may be readily identified by the numerous dark-coloured cross- 
bands on the body and by the rostrum or beak, which has six or eight 
teeth above and three or four below. 

River Prawn (Penaeus Macleayi, Haswell).—The river prawn is not 
so large as the two preceding species, seldom exceeding 4 or 5 inches in 
length. It is, however, very abundant, and appears to be obtainable 
during the whole of the year. The rostrum of this species has five or 
six teeth above, but none below—a characteristic which enables it to be 
easily distinguished from other forms. 
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HE vegetation of New South Wales’is both extensive and varied as 
regards species. The flowering plants and vascular cryptogams 
(ferns and lycopods) of the state—the indigenous species of which 
number approximately 3,400, without taking cognisance of a large 
number of varieties—have chiefly engaged the attention of botanists. 
Knowledge in regard to the Thallophytes (Alge, fungi, and lichens), and 
of the Bryophytes (Hepatic, or liverworts, and mosses) is still very 


imperfect, but is being added to almost daily. Approximately there 
have been enumerated— 


EE MR ys AREA 8 a a Daa ee ete a ae 5 Be a naheidasdue o 200 
Fungi (from the microscopic fungi, such as rusts, to the 

_ large fungi, weighing several pounds) .............002-..0 500 
oi TUS ESR CAF EO Cs RITE UNS Ae OT ROD 300 
ips Bene BRE CL ED LOST PES AY OPTICS TUES eC: EIT REET 80 
a cprpmama Tas OPE SET VLR UES Obst 6 IDES ET PES aM RESID 400 


So that the total number of indigenous plants recorded is about 4,880. 
In addition to these, a large number, both of useful plants and of weeds, 
have been introduced, some of which have, to a considerable extent, 
displaced the indigenous vegetation. | 


Exclusive of cellular cryptogams, there are about 130 natural 
orders of plants represented in the indigenous flora of New South 
Wales. The orders with the largest numbers of representatives, so far 
as they have been ascertained, are given below. The figures are 
approximate, as the numbers are frequently being added to :— 


(a) Dicotyledons— 
I. Rutacee (Boronia family) .i.....5.c.c0.c0sceseessccesecese 95 


2. Leguminose (including 110 Acacias or Wattles, the 
Australian genus containing the largest number 
NET BCL OR OAT iis INE e000 a 460 

3. Myrtacee (Myrtle family, including the genus 
Eucalyptus, the Australian genus containing the 


largest number (60) of individuals).................. 215 
4. Compostice (Daisy family) .......5..c...00.c0c0 ascoceseees 300 
5. Hpacrideee (Epacris family) ...,.. .............scecsscees 80 
6. Chenopodiacee (Salt-bush family)..................00..0 76 
7 Proteacess( Waratah family) 5.5 o6c036c iscsi cacosesecess 150 
8. Huphorbiacee (Euphorbia family) .............000ce00- 75 
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(b) Monocotyledons— 


9; Orchidew (Orchid family) ....... ....secccecsessesesscnsves 140 

10. Liliacew (Lily family) ..............2+004 «Tee a RRO RAPER 70 

UT6 Cimpernendy ABO OR) «isi ons cnad iio ccd taddacanaddice wos bane 70 

12:, Gramineae: (Guasses)) 5 .nnccc ena dpsncceicasthesancshsparoonse 200 
(c) Acotyledons— 

Tae: TR PRA 2a i oy 05, .cadsebbhdassokieabacecnasaeas 135 


Many of the indigenous plants are of special interest for botanical or 
horticultural reasons, but as the majority of people take cognisance of 
the vegetation chiefly from the point of view of its economic value, the 
following classification of the plants and plant-products of the state 
will be found convenient :— 


1. Human food and food adjuncts. 5. Oils— 

®. Fodder Plants— a. Volatile or essential. 
a, Grasses. b, Expressed or fixed. 
b. Salt-bushes and other plants, 6. Perfumes. 

3. Drugs. 7. Dyes. 

4. Exudations— 8. Tans. 
a. Gums. 9, Timbers. 
b. Resins. 10. Fibres. 
c. Kinos, 11. Miscellaneous. 


Of these, the fodder-plants and timbers exceed in importance all 
others ; but the volatile oils—of which Eucalyptus oil is the principal 
representative—and tans are also of considerable and growing value. 

The nutritious nature and the drought-resistiug properties of some of 
the indigenous grasses, salt-bushes, etc., have become proverbial. It is 
well known that, thanks to the native pasture, sheep will often thrive 
in districts apparently sterile and waterless. Some of the most useful 
grasses of the state are ditch millets (Paspalwm)—so called from the 
damp situations they prefer—and the extensive genus Panicum, which 
has representatives in the coast districts, on the mountain ranges and 
tablelands, and in the dry interior, and which includes spider grass, 
rolypoly grass, cotton grass, two-finger grass, barnyard grass, black- 
seeded panic grass, native millet, and a number of other grasses. The 
mulga grasses (Vewrachne) ave valuable species which are found in the 
interior, and which would be in great danger of extinction if it were 
not for the protection afforded to them by mulga and other scrubs. 
Another valuable kind is that of the Andropogons, which include the 
satin top (A. erianthoides), the blue grass (A. sericews)—one of the 
very best of the native grasses—and the closely allied A. ajinis and A. 
pertusus. The kangaroo grass (identical with the rooi grass of South 
Africa, and known to botanists as Anthistiria ciliata) is one of the 
- most valuable of all Australian grasses. A. avenacea and A. membran- 
acea occur in the drier part of the state, and are almost equally 
meritorious. The toothed bent grass (Deyewwia Forstert) is a useful 
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pasture grass, which, however, fades away with the fierce heats of 
summer ; the remaining species of the genus are found in the colder 
parts of the state, some of them assending the highest mountains. 
The Danthonias, some of which, from the appearance of their inflor- 
escence, are called silver grasses, include several useful pasture grasses, 
amongst which D. robusta, the ribbony grass of Mount Kosciusko, so 
palatable to horses, deserves to be specially mentioned. The Mitchell 
grasses (Astrebla) are well known as some of the best found in the 
interior of the state, and efforts are being made to distribute them over 
a wider area. The couch grass (Cynodon dactylon) is found wherever 
settlement exists, and is, therefore, often looked upon ‘as having been 
introduced ; it is, however, truly indigenous, although it was not 
originally found in many localities where it now grows. The windmill 
and star grasses (Chloris), and the small crow-foot of the interior 
(Hleusine aegyptiaca), are also valuable species. Some meritorious 
kinds are included amongst the love grasses (Hragrostis); and the 
manna grasses (Glyceria fluitans and H#ordeana), which inhabit wet 
places, are particularly palatable to stock. Another fairly useful grass 
is the native brome (Bromus arenarius). 

Salt-bushes belong to the natural order Chenopodiacee, of which name 
Salsolacew is a synonym. The four genera which include the great 
majority of useful Australian salt-bushes, are Chenopodium, Rhagodia, 
Kochia, and Atriplex. Chenopodium auricomum, one of the so-called 
blue-bushes, which owe their name to their bluish and sometimes almost 
whitish cast, has received its specific name from the almost golden cast 
which it sometimes shows. In the genus Rhagodia are included 
the hastate-leaved salt-bush (2. hastata), which is both useful for 
fodder and for ornamental purposes; R. parabolica, a useful but 
rather coarse species; and £. spinescens, the spineless variety of 
which is a useful fodder-plant. The genus Kochia comprises some 
salt-bushes which are valuable in spite of their cottony nature. 
K. villosa, known as the cotton-bush, is one of the most drought- 
resisting and nutritious plants of this group ; and other species worthy 
of special mention are KX. eriantha and K. aphylla. But by far the 
largest number of valuable salt-bushes are contained in the genus 
Atriplex. Amongst them ‘stand out most prominently the old 
man salt-bush (A. nwmmularia), which yields a large bulk of useful 
fodder, but which, like many other species, has been destroyed 
and eaten out over large areas where it was once plentiful; A. hali- 
movides, which is more valuable in some parts of the state than in 
others ; A, leptocarpa, a small species which has met with great favour 
in California; A. semibaccata, one of the most valuable species, the 
seed of which has become an important article of commerce ; and 
A. vesicaria, also a species of special value. And these species are 
only a selection from the useful members of the genus Atriplex. 

While fodder-plants are convertible into wealth in the form of wool, 
meat, and butter, trees are a ready and tangible asset as soon as they 
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are cut down and sawn; and in view of its special importance, an 
account of the forest wealth of the state is given in some detail in 
the chapter dealing with forestry—-the subject being dismissed here 
with a brief description of the appearance of the forests, and the names 
of the principal timber trees of commercial value. 

Forests extend over almost the whole area of the state, excepting 
portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee. districts, and 
the trans-Darling region, where extensive treeless plains occur, clothed 
‘with salt-bush, scrub, or species of natural grasses, the most important 
of which have already been described. The country covered by 
timber may be divided into three classes—open, brush, and scrub 
forests. 

Open forests cover the greatest portion of the surface of the state, 
and are foundinevery formation. The trees met with are chiefiy species 
of Eucalyptus, Angophora, and other genera of the order Myrtacee. The 
prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent covered by the forests, 
give the country a rather monotonous aspect. But the park-like appear- 
ance of the open forests, and the beauty of the many flowering shrubs, 
win admiration in spite of the sameness of the trees ; while. even the 
dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the gum-trees, when relieved by the 
yellow blossoms of the wattle, including the graceful myall, or the beauti- 
ful and shapely kurrajong, is not without its attractiveness. The trees 
are for tke most part straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when 
full grown their first branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
The roots of the eucalyptus often lie at no great distance from the surface 
soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic conditions of the 
country. The finest specimens of most of the timber trees, those yielding 
the most valuable timber, are found on ridges. and hill sides, in places 
frequently too rough and stony for cultivation. This circumstance 1s 
in‘:many ways fortunate for the state. In the course of settlement, 
when the rich plains are denuded of their trees, and when scarcity will 
make timber more appreciated than it is at present, land not adapted for 
agricultural settlement will still be available for the cultivation of the 
finest trees. Amongst the many trees of commercial value, immense 
specimens of red gum (Z. rostrata) and apple-trees (Angophora sub- 
velutina), on the northern river flats, mark the course of the streams ; 
while on the ridges and mountain sides other species predominate, such 
as the white or she-ironbark (/. paniculata), narrow-leaved ironbark 
(Z. crebra), broad-leaved ironbark (Z. siderophloia), mugga or red iron- 
bark (B. sideroxylon), blackbutt (LZ. pilularis), white mahogany (Z. 
acmenoides), tallow-wood (/. microcorys), spotted gum (Z. maculata), 
grey box (L. hemiphloia), red mahogany (L. resinifera), grey gum (L. 
punctata and E. propingua), forest red gum (E. tereticornis), and Sydney 
blue gum(Z. saligna). Neither must turpentine (Syncarpia lawrifolia), 
one of the most beautiful trees of the state, nor the brush box (7ristania 
conferta) of the northern rivers, a tree much in request for ornamental 
purposes, be forgotten. 
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The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along the 
coast. ‘T’he trees found in them differ entirely from those of the open 
forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the character of the 
trees or the colour of their foliage. Tall graceful fern trees, sometimes 
attaining a height of 60 feet, beautiful species of palms, cabbage trees, 
and Moreton Bay figs of enormous proportions, are prominent features 
of the northern brushes, though these are perhaps more ornamental than 
useful. There are, however, found in the brush forests timber trees of 
the greatest value. Among these may be mentioned the red cedar 
(Cedrela australis), and its close allies rosewood (Dysowylon Fraseri- 
anum) and red bean (Dysoxylon Muelleri), three of the most valuable 
woods of the state; beech (Gmelia Leichhardtti), a valuable little 
shrinking wood, now getting scarce ; colonial or hoop pine (draucaria 
Cunninghamii), a sott wood, not of the best quality ; brown or berry 
pine (Podocarpus elata), which resists white ants and other timber pests 
in a marked degree. Besides the timbers mentioned, there are worthy 
of note the silky oak (G'revillea robusta and Orites excelsa), the red silky 
oak or beefwood (Stenocarpus salignus), tulipwood, flindosa or cudgerie, 
native teak, blue-berry ash, maiden’s blush, red ash, corkwood, and many 
others too numerous to mention. 

The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters considerably 
according to the latitude. The trees of the genera Araucaria and 
Flindersia, as well as cedar and its allies, find a home chiefly in the 
northern parts of the state, while many of the trees growing in the 
south have no representatives in the northern forests. The soil of the 
brush lands is wonderfully fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed 
volcanic rocks, enriched by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, 
and when cleared it yields an abundant return. 

The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the Lachlan 
and Darling districts. The chief genera represented are the pines, and 
multitudinous species of acacia and eucalyptus, but although some of the 
trees are of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The most 
uninviting portion of the state is covered with scrub, and the mallee 
districts, clothed as they are with stunted timber—species of eucalyptus— 
impress the traveller more unfavourably than would even a barren waste. 

The specific gravity and resistance to breaking of various New South 
Wales timbers, and of some of the best-known European and other 
varieties, are shown in the following table. With regard to the New 
South Wales timbers, it should be mentioned that the tests were made 
with picked specimens, so that the results are perhaps considerably 
higher than would be obtained in actual practice. The modulus of 
rupture is eighteen times the load which is required to break a bar 1 in. 
square, supported at two points 1 foot apart, and loaded in the middle 
between the points of support, or 

3 Wil 
2 bd* 
when W = load applied at middle of beam between supports, b = breadth, 
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d= depth, 7=length of beam, and s = co-efficient of rupture or breaking 
stress per square inch :— 


ee 


| Resistance to 


Boe ? Specific breaking or modulus 
Timber Trees. gravity. of rupture. 
=8. 
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New South Wales— Ib. per sq. inch, 





Spotted Q“uM ...ccscsceeesecereeeees 995 13,300 
Grey ZUM  .reecsesecereeseeeeerereres 917 13,100 
Flooded gum wicccecseeeceererererers 1°178 14,800 
Red gum ....0..c.ccceee eevee eeereees 995 6,900 
Woolly butt -.. 0.0... c.ccee ees cceeerees 1°022 12,700 
BlaGRBUtE. cdevice cnsteceores cotrveves 1°067 13,700 
White ironbark. ......cccccsceveeees ihe by if 16,900 
Grey ironbark........seeeseeeeeeerees 1°182 17,900 
ect HYOMDANEE occ ices cee coeseveveee ed 1224 | 16,300 
Wired dle ibe ah hides ss coeet 1-208 | 15,500 
Turpentine .......ccccecereeeeevnecees 17109 11,700 
Stringybark.........csereeeeeeeereeees 1°141 13,900 
PROMO sevice wnyevdevetevenranewess 1°129 10,300 
AUP ONUOOUL <>< lu sceeersve~ovredvees 1°233 15,260 
Australian teak: 0. .icccccvecessouves 1°006 14,400 
Mahogany ...-.cccccseeesenersreeeee: 1°201 14,500 
Forest mahogany ..... seceeseeeees 1°156 13,800 
Swamp mahogany ......seeseeeeeees 1216 12,100 
WTTTROTDOCOLL Heevecccvevecrcesovedeure 17008 15,600 
Se rytt Tt tRL: || ae Pr 1°065 11,500 
ROBE WOU hsb cieccecdcddedoseescoevess 1°189 10,600 
PAIS cs cnduvdeldesiee deaerernevertessss4 ‘S68 8,800 
European and other Foreign— 

ORE itbwas cheurenveveaprodarcueooetees "753 13,000 
PRESEN, cr becvrvy cberreverescevcuevinnat ‘690 10,500 
HRN tae Petes dee cueerborwreseveys ‘711 11,700 
Bul ShAbECO o.evee oc reessadeceervess 1'046 19,000 
CRG dei dite deo evrovs soveveeed 535 10,660 
PODORY 'sisedsderecswseversecroveerseess: 1°193 27,000 
EI ae cencdor car veesebsewret ol 544 7,900 
Fir, Red pine... ..5...c0.ceceeveseeees ‘48 to °70 8,300 
gy) APTUCL. eoeceeesceveeveveuees ‘48 to ‘70 11,100 
gyi) LUBECN cevccescosevccssrevwseseeds 50 to *56 7,500 
GYEGTNGAEE. .. 00060. ern dodresanes vee 1001 22,000 
Kauri pine (New Zealand) ...... ‘579 11,000 
GANGS WOOO. coc cu ccs qeteeccscvecyeess ‘675 to 1°01 17,350 
Lignum vitae 2... see sceereesereeeens 65 to 1°33 12,000 
Mahogany (Honduras) ...... +++ D6 11,500 
9 (Spanish) ...........+6+. "85 7,600 

Oak (British)  ..,....ccsecoosverse- es “69 to *99 * 11,800 
59. (DANZIQ) .... 02s sceerereeevevenes ‘69 to “99 8,700 
,, (American) ..... a aperee S ea “99 10,600 
SYCAMOLE....csccvecseeeeeeees Miveteded ‘59 9,600 
Teak (Indian)..... ..ccccessseereees 66 to *88 15,500 
WOW. -cccetsereoerrseyscresererverers "40 6,600 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


ae present form of government was inaugurated forty-four years ago, 

the “ Act to confer a Constitution on New South Wales, and to 
grant a Civil List to Her Majesty,” having received the Royal assent on 
the 16th July, 1855. This important statute was proclaimed in Sydney 
on the 24th November of the same year, and at. once came into 
operation, sweeping away entirely the former system, and constituting 
an elective representative Chamber—thus, by the granting of equal 
privileges, making the colonists of New South Wales the equals of their 
countrymen in other parts of the Empire. The ties which bound the 
state to the mother country were in no way loosened, for the Constitu- 
tion Act simply conceded to the people of New South Wales the rights 
which prevailed in the United Kingdom, namely, of taxing themselves, 
and of being governed by Ministers responsible to a Parliament elected 
by popular vote. The authority vested in the Sovereign remains the 
same as before, though the mode of its exercise is widely different. 
Previous to Responsible Government, the Sovereign exercised, through 
the Governor, almost despotic power, this official uniting in himself the 
executive and legislative functions. - Personal liberty and independence 
were, therefore, to no small degree in his control ; but with the establish- 
ment of Responsible Government this state of things ceased, and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty is now found compatible with the 
full protection of public rights. The readiness with which the people 
of the state adapted themselves to the forms and practice of their new 
government was not a little remarkable, and fully justified their assump- 
tion of its privileges. 

All laws are enacted in the name of the King, “by and with the 
advice of the Legislative Council and_ Legislative Assembly,” the 
Governor, as the Royal Deputy, immediately giving the assent of the 
Sovereign to Acts of Parliament, or, if he should think fit, reserving 
them for the consideration of His Majesty. In order that the Consti- 
tution may be clearly understood, it will be well to consider, under 
distinct heads, the several elements of which the Government and 
Legislature consist. 


THE GOVERNOR. 


Previous to 1879 the Governor of the state was appointed by 
Letters Patent under the Great Seal; but in that year the practice 
was discontinued on the advice of Sir Alfred Stephen, given during the 
tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. The change was first carried 
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out in the appointment of Sir Augustus Loftus. The office of Governor 
is now constituted by permanent Letters Patent, and by a standing 
Commission, instead of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice only. 
The Governor receives his appointment at present by Commission under 
the Royai sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of 
the 29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen’s “will and 
pleasure.” The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, declare 
that the Governor is directed and empowered “to do and execute all 
things that belong to his office according to the tenor of the Letters 
Patent, and of such Commission as may be issued to him under our sign 
manual and signet, and according to such instructions as may from 
time to time be given to him under our sign manual and signet, or by 
our order in our Privy Council, or by us through one of our Principal 
Secretaries of State, and to such laws as are now or shall hereafter be 
in force in the colony.” In accordance with a custom which has long 
prevailed, no Governor retains his office for a longer period than six years ; 
and should he die or become incapable of performing his duties during 
his tenure of office, or be removed before the arrival of his successor, Or 
should he have occasion to leave the state for any considerable period,. 
the government is to be administered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor m 
or, if there be no Lieutenant-Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be. 
appointed according to the provisions of the Letters Patent and In- 
structions. The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Frederick Matthew 
Darley, G.C.M.G., C.J., who was appointed by a Commission, dated the- 
23rd November, 1891 ; and in recent years the duties of Administrator: 
have been fulfilled by Sir John Lackey, K.C.M.G., President of the 
Legislative Council. | 

The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the Adwinistrator, is. 
empowered by his Commission to fill the office of Governor during any 
temporary absence of the Governor from the state; but the Governor: 
may not be absent from the state, except in accordance with the terms 
of his instructions. Without the King’s special leave he may not. 
leave the state for a period exceeding one month at a time, or 
exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year of his service, 
unless on a visit to the Governor of a neighbouring state; but, on 
the other hand, he may leave the state for any period not exceeding: 
one month without its being reckoned as a departure, if he shall have- 
previously informed the Executive Council in writing of his intention, 
and appointed a deputy to act for him till his return. This deputy must, 
in the first instance, be the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from any cause,. 
the services of the Lieutenant-Governor should not be available, the. 
Governor may appoint whomsoever he pleases as his deputy. 

The Governor’s functions, according to the Letters Patent, Com- 
mission, and Instructions, may be recapitulated as follow :— 

The Governor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which all 
Crown grants, etc., must pass. 3 
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The Governor has the appointment of his own Council—the Executive. 
He is also to summon that Council, and is ordinarily its President; but 
in his absence some other member may be nominated to preside. It 
is usual, however, to appoint some member of the Ministry permanent 
Vice-President, who presides in the absence of the Governor. 


The Governor is the fountain of honour within the state, since to 
him belongs the power to appoint, in the King’s name, all Judges, 
Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other ‘necessary officers 
and Ministers”; and, by virtue of his powers as Viceroy, he may 
remove from the exercise of his office any official so appointed. 


The Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 
within the state, having it in his power to pardon, either absolutely 
or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South Wales. He can 
also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to the Crown, but he 
cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the offender voluntarily 
leaving the state, unless the offence has been a political one only. In 
all capital cases until recently the final responsibility of deciding 
whether or not the death penalty should be carried out rested solely 
with the Governor, but, by a new arrangement which has been agreed 
to by all the Australasian provinces, such final power is now exercised 
by the Governor “with the advice of the Executive Council.” This 
places the procedure of these provinces, in regard to capital cases, on 
similar lines to the system that has for some time past been in force 
in Canada. Its adoption was suggested and strongly urged by Lord 
Onslow, the former Governor of New Zealand ; and Lord Knutsford, 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in the second Salisbury Ad- 
ministration, ascertained the views of the various Australasian provinces 
upon the subject. It being found that they all accepted the proposal 
as an improvement upon the practice then existing, a circular despatch 
was sent to each state with instructions for its adoption. The new 
system was first brought into operation in New South Wales towards 
the end of October, 1892. 


The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Crown, enabling 
him to nominate the members of the Upper House of the Legislature, 
and to summon, prorogue to a future day, or dissolve ‘‘any legislative 
body” existing in the state. His instructions, however, provide 
that in the exercise of the above powers he is to act by the advice of 
the Executive Council in all cases except those whose nature is such 
that in his opinion the public service ‘“‘ would sustain material prejudice 
were he to follow such advice,” or in matters too trivial to submit to 
the Council, or “too urgent to admit of their advice being given” ; but 
in all such urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon as 
practicable the measures taken by him, and his reasons for acting. It is 
expressly provided, however, that the Governor may, if he think fit, 
disregard the advice of the Executive and act in direct opposition to 
the declared will of his advisers, but in such cases he is required to 
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make a full report of the whole circumstances for the information of 

the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to 
or vetoing Bills passed by the Legislature, or reserving them for the 
special consideration of the Sovereign. The instructions deal at large 
with this matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided to a large 
extent by the advice of the law officers of the Crown. There are eight 
different classes of Bills, however, to which the Governor is bound to 
refuse the Royal assent. They are :— 

(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 
persons). 

(2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to the 
Governor. 

(3.) Bills affecting the currency. 

(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accordance 

with the Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873. 

(5.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 

(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of His Majesty’s 

land or sea forces employed in the state. 

(7.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their nature, 
whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights and property 
of His Majesty’s subjects residing beyond the state, or 
the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, may be prejudiced. 

(8.) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their ‘operation 
until the King’s pleasure has been signified, or unless the 
Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity for 
bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in which 
case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on behalf of 
the Sovereign, if it is not repugnant to the law of England, 
or inconsistent with Imperial treaty obligations ; and in 
every such case he is required to transmit the Bill to His 
Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting to it. 

The following Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the Governor 
in assenting to Bills on behalf of the King, or reserving them for the 
consideration of the Sovereign :—5 and 6 Vic., cap. 76, secs. 31-32 ; 7 
and 8 Vic., cap. 74, sec. 7; and 13 and 14 Vic., cap. 59, secs. 13, 32, 
and 33. The effect of these enactments is to deprive any reserved Bill 
of all force and legality until the King’s assent thereto has been formally 
communicated to the Governor ; and power is given to His Majesty to 
veto any Bill to which the Governor has assented on his behalf within 
two years after the receipt of such Bill by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, in which case the Bill is to be declared null and void by 
message of the Governor, and proclamation. Reserved Bills are to be 
laid before His Majesty in Council, and the King may allow them or 
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not within a period of two years from the day on which they were 
reserved by the Governor. The King’s assent to reserved Bills may be 
transmitted by telegram. 

By Act 7 Vic., No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become law 
are required to be registered by the Registrar-General within ten days 
of their so becoming law. 

The above is a summary of the powers and duties of the Governor, as 
defined by his instructions and the Letters Patent; but additional duties 
have been imposed upon him by the Constitution and Electoral Acts. 
In accordance with these enactments he must summon the Legislative 
Assembly ; appoint the President of the Legislative Council ; prorogue 
or dissolve Parliament ; appoint his ministers proprio motu ,; also appoint, 
with the advice of the Executive, all public officers whose appointment is 
not vested in heads of departments ; issue all warrants for the payment 
of money ; issue the writs for general elections, and, in the absence of 
the Speaker, issue writs to fill vacancies occurring in the Assembly. 

In summoning, proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor 
usually acts according to the advice tendered him by the Cabinet; but 
he is in no way bound to do so, and, as a matter of fact, he has sometimes 
declined to be guided by his Ministers. This, however, has never 
happened except in respect to granting adissolution. As to summoning 
or proroguing, a difference of opinion is hardly likely to arise. The 
relations established between the Ministry and the representatives of 
the people are in accordance with the time-honoured precedents prevail- 
ing in Great Britain, which may be thus defined. The Cabinet must be 
chosen from—‘“(1) Members of the Legislature ; (2) holding the same 
political views, and chosen from the party possessing a majority in the 
House of Commons ; (3) carrying out a concerted policy ; (4) under a 
common responsibility, to be signified by a collective resignation in the 
event of Parliamentary censure; and (5) acknowledging a common 
subordination to one Chief Minister.” 

The Imperial rule as to the circumstances under which a Government 
is bound to resign is as follows :—Censure, involving loss of office, rests 
entirely with the Lower House, or popular branch of the Legislature ; 
hence, directly a Ministry fails to command a majority of the House of 
Commons, it must give place to another. Want of confidence in a 
Cabinet may be shown in three ways: first, by a direct vote of censure, 
or a specific declaration of want of confidence; second, by a vote 
disapproving of some act of the Government ; or, third, by the rejec- 
tion of some important measure introduced by the Ministry. In any 
of these cases Ministers must either resign, or appeal to the country if 
they can get the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 

These rules have been virtually adopted in New South Wales, and 
the undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the Royal 
prerogative, to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he think fit, has been 
more than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules Robinson 
retused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, and in September 
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of the same year he also declined to enable Sir Henry Parkes to go to 
the country. The reason alleged in each case was that the Assembly 
refused to make provision for the expenditure of the year. It will thus 
be seen that a grave responsibility is thrown upon the Governor in the 
exercise of the unquestioned right of granting or refusing a dissolution 
of Parliament, and in the cases mentioned it can hardly be doubted that 
Sir Hercules Robinson acted within his powers. The Viceroy is the 
conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, and it 
must be evident that grave evils would ensue were a dissolution to take 
place before supplies had been granted. 

The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an important 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to 
have strong pressure brought to bear upon him in connection with it, 
that it will be well to quote at length the instructions received a few 
years ago upon this point. The mode of procedure in capital cases has 
already been referred to, and in other cases the Governor is instructed 
not to pardon or reprieve any offender without receiving the advice of 
one, at least, of his Ministers ; and in any case in which such pardon 
or reprieve might directly affect the interests of the Empire, or of any 
country or place beyond the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
state, the Governor must, before deciding as to either pardon or 
reprieve, take those interests specially into his own personal considera- 
tion in conjunction with such advice as aforesaid. In another part of 
his instructions the Governor is permitted to act in opposition to the 
advice of the Executive Council “if he see sufficient cause,” but he is 
to report any such matter to the Sovereign without delay. 

One exception to the rule that every exercise by the Governor of the 
Royal prerogative is practically subject to the control of the Legisla- 
ture, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office as Commander-in- 
Chief of the land and sea forces. The Governor’s powers in this regard 
are defined and regulated by the Military and Naval Forces Regulation 
Act of 1871, which, after providing for the raising and maintenance 
of a standing force, goes on to vest the supreme command in the 
“Governor,” which title, in the interpretation clause, is defined to 
mean ‘‘the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” unless 
the context shall otherwise indicate. Full powers with relation to the 
Volunteer Force are also bestowed on the Governor by the Volunteer 
Regulation Act of 1867, but in this, as in the former statute, “Governor” 
only means “the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” 
if this meaning is not inconsistent with the context or subject-matter. It 
will at’ once be seen that these are both important limitations, as in 
certain imaginable contingencies the Governor is left free to act on his 
own responsibility. This places the Governor almost in the position of 
the Commander-in-Chief in England (when such an officer exists, which 
is very seldom, the control of the army usually being vested in Generals 
commanding-in-chief) ; that is, he has at times the absolute disposal of 
the armed force of the state. This power is peculiar to New South 
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Wales, as in other British colonies the Governor possesses no more 
power over the military than he does over any civil department of the 
Service. The position of the Governor as Captain-General does not, how- 
ever, give him power to take the direct command of Imperial troops, 
should any such be stationed in the state. 

As regards the far more important power of the Governor to proclaim 
martial law, different opinions are held. But there is no doubt, as the 
power has not been conferred by any statute in force in the state, 
that, if it exists, it must be a matter of prerogative. The necessity for 
proclaiming martial law has happily never occurred since the advent of 
Responsible Government. 


Tor EXECUTIVE. 


The Executive Council is now composed of the following salaried 
Ministers, namely: the Chief Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney- 
General and Minister of Justice, the Secretary for Lands, the Secretary 
for Public Works, the Minister of Public Instruction and of Labour 
and Industry, the Secretary for Mines and Agriculture, with a Vice- 
President of the Executive Council, and two other members without 
portfolio. These form the Cabinet, and, of course, are responsible to 
Parliament. The Ministry, as the advisers of the Governor, must also 
retain his confidence ; but, practically, this is seldom likely to be with- 
drawn, so long as they command a working majority in the Assembly. 
The Governor may dissolve Parliament although the Ministry have not 
sustained a defeat, and in this case the continued existence of any 
Government would depend directly on the vote of the constituencies, 
but such a contingency can happen but seldom. 

Apart from the Vice-President of the Executive Council, who holds no 
portfolio, it is rare for more than one Minister to be selected from 
the Upper House, and it will thus be seen that the principle of 
the responsibility of members of the Government to Parliament 
is fully carried out. For every act of the Governor as Viceroy some 
Minister is responsible to Parliament ; and: even in matters of 
Imperial interest, where the final onus rests upon the Governor, 
he himself is responsible to the Imperial Government, whose members 
are under the control of the House of Commons, so that no loop- 
hole is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The Crown, except 
in two instances (appeals to the Privy Council, and the bestowal of © 
titles), acts towards the Executive through its representative, the 
Governor ; and so long agoas the inception of Responsible Government, 
Earl Grey declared, in an official despatch, that he should make “a 
judicious use of the influence, rather than of the authority, of his office,” 
which wise maxim has usually been followed. But in extreme cases, 
such as when his sanction is requested to any illegal proceeding, the 
Governor is bound, without question, to keep the law, though he may 
thereby be brought into hostile relations with the Cabinet. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of Canada in 
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1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor of any British 
Colony “has an unquestionable constitutional right to dismiss his 
Ministers, if from any cause he feels it incumbent on him to do so.” 
This does not militate against the doctrine of responsibility ; for if the 
Ministry appointed by the Governor do not possess the confidence 
of Parliament, they cannot hold office, and the Governor will be 
forced to give way, or else persevere till he can select a Ministry 
whom the Assembly will accept. The final control will thus be, as in 
every other case, with the representatives of the people. In matters 
of routine the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of his 
Ministers, and in most cases relating to the internal economy of the 
departments, he will even adopt the individual recommendations of the 
Ministers by whom they are severally controlled. 

As regards matters of purely Imperial interest, the Governor is 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservation. If, 
in consequence of his action in any such matter, he is involved in a 
dispute with his Ministers, he is bound to refer them to the Sovereign, 
should his action have been endorsed by the Colonia! Office. If his. 
conduct were not approved of in England he would most likely be recalled. 
It follows from this, that in no case can the Governor be held to be- 
responsible directly to Parliament for his conduct. His Ministers are- 
responsible, but personally he has only to render an account to the. 
Crown itself—that is, to the Imperial Parliament. 

The Executive Council cannot discharge any function unless duly 
summoned by the Governor, and unless at least. two members, in 
addition to the Governor or presiding member, be present to form a. 
quorum. Formal minutes are, of course, kept of all proceedings. 


The Executive Council, as at present constituted, is as follows :— 


Premier and Colonial Secretary ... The Hon. John See. 
Colonial. Treasurer and Minister 


for Railways 7at. <iscepnessss-<s;0e- The Hon. Thomas Waddell. 
Attorney-General and Minister of 

J UStICOniereathtenek i timen evs cotas The Hon. Bernhard Ringrose Wise, K.C. 
Secretary for Lands .................. The Hon. William Patrick Crick. 
Secretary for Public Works......... The Hon. Edward William O’Sullivan. 


Minister of Public Instruction and 

Ministerfor Labourand Industry The Hon. John Perry. 
Secretaryfor Minesand Agriculture The Hon. John Kidd. 
Vice-President of the Executive 

Council... 2. corsepact uaiewasvensadcavek The Hon. Francis Bathurst Suttor. 
Member of the Executive Council 

(without portfolio).................- The Hon. James Hayes. 
Member of the Executive Council 

(without portfolio)......... a ree The Hon. Walter Bennett. 


Since the introduction of Responsible Government there have been 
thirty Ministries; but as four of these became merged into those 
next succeeding without the resignation of their members, the actual 
number of cabinets holding power may properly be said to have been 
twenty-six, whose average tenure of office, excluding the Ministry at 
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present in power, has been about one year and six and a half months. 
Ten Governments were displaced by votes of censure, expressed or 
implied; three resigned in consequence of defeat on important measures 
of policy; two retired on being saved from defeat only by the Speaker’s 
casting-vote, and three others through a motion for the adjournment 
of the House being carried against them ; four, as previously stated, 
were merged into the succeeding Ministries ; five resigned without a 
direct vote being carried against them, but in consequence of not pos- 
sessing a working majority ; one Government fell to pieces through 
internal disagreements; and one resigned in consequence of the 
Governor declining to appoint to the Legislative Council a certain 
number of its nominees. The following is a list of the ministries that 
have held office, with the duration of power in each case :— 











No. Ministry. From To | Duration. 
( } 
months. days. 
i | DORAMSON. -.W.. scovev. oi 6 June, 1856 | 25 Aug., 1856 2 19 
eh) WEIR: Sy oie sv vase eos 26 Aug., 1856 | 2 Oct., 1856 ] 6 
he | NEON. yoieenes Ay ies 3 Oct., 1856 | 7 Sept., 1857 11 5 
Be A ASOW BEY ve cess sce vve earn 7 Sept., 1857 | 26 Oct., 1859 25 20 
OLED rw se voodedenynge os 27 Oct., 1859 | 8 Mar., 1860 4 11 
6 | Robertson........ bots 9 Mar., 1860 | 9Jan., 1861 10 0 
Be IDE ips ven ced ervev ies 10 Jan., 1861 | 15 Oct., 1863 33 a 
Se eh) din os 16 Oct., 1863 | 2 Feb., 1865 15 18 
9 | Cowper ..... contarewnbiicet Bs 3 Feb., 1865 | 21 Jan., 1866 1] 19 
1 Ee ERS Aa 22 Jan., 1866 | 26 Oct., 1868 33 6 
LA | AVODOEUBON 5 .< cevesevenssvees 27 Oct., 1868 | 12 Jan., 1870 14 16 
12 | Cowper ..... devvinat se ances 13 Jan., 1870 | 15 Dec., 1870 1] : 
De EEE Oey avons saweswee 16 Dec., 1870 | 18 May, 1872 16 28 
Pe eM cubs wis: Seavseeteey 14 May, 1872 | 8 Feb., 1875 32 26 
15. :| Robertson... ..5..0re | 9Feb., 1875 | 21 Mar., 1877 25 13 
BD CRON, seo vacladssegsan'ios 22 Mar., 1877 | 16 Aug., 1877 4 24 
17 | Robertsom..... wien 17 Aug., 1877 | 17 Dec., 1877 4 0 
BT PBEIONL cd ies avanwescnswncis 18 Dec., 1877 | 20 Dec:, 1878 i2 3 
De PROS he veeceivveese 21 Dec., 1878 | 4Jan., 1883 48 16 
VERS =. 2 An a SE 5 Jan., 1883 | 6 Oct., 1885 33 7 4 
AS RESSTERNRA GE Aa Beare 7 Oct., 1885 | 21 Dec., 1885 2 14 
ee PU EROOREBON 6 ccivssveser dee 22 Dec., 1885 | 25 Feb., 1886 4 3 
ey | POUMINGS oc, wherrerevies 26 Feb., 1886 | 19 Jan., 1887 10 24 
2 TP ATROR™ yscccsvewr yewvawli 20 Jan., 1887 | 16 Jan., 1889 23 27 
ROME Co.'s cvdewccwiers caus 17 Jan., 1889 | 7 Mar., 1889 1 20 
AD EI derslescndevivirverrwe' 8 Mar., 1885 | 22 Oct., 1891 31 16 
ee EIN C61) 6 <vowss wavoie oes 23 Oct., 1891 | 2 Aug., 1894 33 1] 
A a Mbuitraweos 3 Aug., 1894 | 13 Sept., 1899 61 10 
Pal SI) Lo: Sa eas 14 Sept., 1899 | 27 Mar., 1901 18 12 
IO REAR eae some duaa Neus proves: 28 Mar., 1901 | Still in office. averevonriesss 





The Robertson Ministry (No. 6) was merged into the Cowper Ministry 
(No. 7); the Robertson Ministry (No. 11) into the Cowper Ministry 
(No. 12); the Stuart Ministry (No. 20) into the Dibbs Ministry (No. 21); 
and the Lyne Ministry (No. 29) into the See Ministry (No. 30). 
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THE PARLIAMENT. 


It seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no definition 
is given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council and Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Such is the fact, but little inconvenience has arisen 
thereby, since by common consent it has been agreed that the precedents 
regulating the proceedings and relations, inter se, of the two Houses of 
the Imperial Parliament shall be followed, as far as applicable, in New 
South Wales. The Constitution Act provides that all money Bills shall 
be introduced in the Lower House only. The important rule of the 
House of Commons, affirmed two hundred years ago and constantly 
enforced ever since, that ‘‘ all aids and supplies, and aids to Her Majesty 
in Parliament, are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted 
right of the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such Bills the 
ends, purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the House 
of Lords,” is also held to be in force as regards the Parliament of this 
state, and has generally been recognised and acted upon. 

The two Houses, however, do not possess the most important of the 
privileges of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right of punishing for 
contempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, on one occasion, 
punished one of its members, by expelling him for conduct, beyond its 
precincts, assumed to be dishonourable. As regards disorderly conduct 
within the walls of the Chamber, it has been held by the Supreme Court, 
and affirmed by the Privy Council, that the Assembly only possesses the 
power of suspending a member for disorderly conduct for the period 
of the sitting at which he displays such conduct. A member may also 
be removed from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in 
obstruction or contemns the Standing Orders; but fortunately this 
course has seldom been rendered necessary. 

Witnesses may be summoned to give evidence before either House, or 
before committees of the Council or Assembly, the necessary powers for 
compelling their attendance having been conferred by an Act passed in 
1881. Any person disobeying a summons may be arrested on a J udge’s 
warrant ; and the maximum penalty for refusing to give evidence is 
imprisonment for one calendar month. 

The number of members of the Legislative Council is not limited 
by the Constitution Act, although the minimum number is fixed 
at twenty-one. It will be seen that this gives power to a Governor 
to quash any possible obstruction on the part of the Council to 
the will of the Government and the Lower House by “ swamping ” 
the Council. Such a proceeding, however, can hardly be held to be 
allowable, except under extreme circumstances. As a matter of fact, an 
attempt to “swamp” the Council was made during one of the premier- 
ships of Sir Charles Cowper, but public opinion condemned the 
course most strongly, although the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
the case were thought at the time to justify the Governor’s action. The 
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authorities in England severely rebuked the Governor (Sir John Young) 
for the course he had taken, and since then “swamping” the Council has 
never been seriously entertained, nor is there much chance that it will 
ever again be attempted. The principle in fact has been affirmed, on 
the basis of an understanding entered into between Sir John Young and 
the leading statesmen of the day (on both sides of the House), that the 
members of the Legislative Council should be limited to a convenient 
number, and, that no nominations should ever be made merely for the 
purpose of strengthening the party which happens to be in power. A 
deadlock between the two Houses is provided against by the universal 
feeling that the Assembly represents the will of the people, and in such 
case the Council would certainly have to give way to the deliberate 
will of the people’s representatives. The Council is intended as a check 
to hasty legislation ; and it doubtless acts asa useful “ brake ” to violent 
party feeling. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nominated 
by the Governor, the minimum number composing the House being 
fixed at twenty-one. No limit to the number is fixed by the Consti- 
tution Act, but, in accordance with the arrangement already described, 
the number of members is practically kept down by the exclusion of 
all purely political appointments. As the number of members of the 
«\ssembly has increased to 125, the number of members composing the 
Council in December, 1900, (75) cannot be considered an unfair pro- 
portion, as the ratio of increase has not been much greater than in the 
case of the Lower House. Every member of the Council must be of 
full age, and either a natural-born or a duly naturalised subject. Four- 
fifths of the members must be persons not holding any paid office under 
the Crown, but this is not held to include officers “in His Majesty’s 
sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired officers on pensions.” 
Though the appointment is for life, a member may resign his seat, and 
he also forfeits it by absence from the House for two consecutive sessions 
without leave, by becoming naturalised in a foreign State, by becoming 
bankrupt, by becoming a public contractor or a defaulter, and by being 
attainted of treason or being convicted of felony or any infamous crime. 
The Governor appoints, and, if necessary, removes the President, who 
may speak in debate, but can only give a casting-vote. An attendance 
of one-third of the members on the roll was formerly necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum, but an Act has been carried reducing the proportion to 
one-fourth. The Council must hold a sitting at least once in every year, 
and no greater interval than twelve months must elapse between session 
and session. The proceedings are regulated by standing orders, which 
are, in the main, similar to those of the Assembly, the latter being 
framed on the model of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons. 
No member may sit or vote till he has taken the oath of allegiance, or 
the affirmation prescribed in lieu of that oath. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


In the Session of 1892-3, an Act was passed, entitled the Parliamen- 
tary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, by which the course of 
procedure in regard to elections for the Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales was almost entirely changed. The enactments under 
which such elections had been conducted up to that time—the Electoral 
Act of 1880, and the Wentworth Subdivision Act—were repealed 
upon the passing of the Act of 1893, with the exception of certain pro- 
visions which have since been abrogated by proclamation. During the 
year 1896 several important alterations were made in the 1893 Act in 
the direction of the extension of the franchise, and of the removal of 
restrictions placed upon electors changing their residence from one 
district to another. The main principles of the new electoral system 
may be thus summarised :— 

‘he number of members of the Legislative Assembly, which had 
grown by virtue of the Expansion Clauses of the Act of 1880 from 108 
to 147, was reduced to 125, and the number of electorates, now denom- 
inated Electoral Districts, was increased from 74 to 125. Under the 
new system, therefore, there are exactly as many members as electorates, 
or, in other words, there are single electorates. This, of course, involved 
a complete re-distribution of the electorates, and special machinery had 
to be created in order that this might be done. In accordance with 
the Act three Commissioners were appointed, to whom was entrusted 
the duty of dividing the state into 125 districts, each containing as 
nearly as might be the same number of electors. In order to ascertain 
the quota of electors to be apportioned to each electorate, the number of 
resident electors on the roll for 1892-3, which happened to be 282,851, 
was divided by 125, and the quotient, 2,263, was fixed as the standard 
number of electors entitled to one representative. In mapping out the 
new Electoral Districts, the Commissioners were required to form them 
so as to include the standard number of electors as nearly as possible; 
at the same time, in order to avoid inconvenient divisions, a margin of 
200 voters either above or below the standard number was allowed, 
which margin it was permitted, in exceptional cases, to increase to 600 
either way, on satisfactory reason for taking that action being furnished 
by the Commissioners. No adjustment of electorates has taken place 
since the first made under the Act of 1893; but the Act contemplates 
re-adjustments shortly after the taking of a census, and also, if necessary, 
every four or five years. The last census was taken on the 31st March,1901. 

The qualification for an elector is that he must be a natural-born 
subject who has resided in New South Wales for a continuous period 
of one year, or a naturalised subject who has resided in the state 
continuously for one year after naturalisation. It was provided in the 
principal Act that in either case he must have resided three months 
continuously in the electoral district for which he claimed to vote; 
but by the amending Act 60 Vic. No. 25 the period of residence was 
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reduced to one month in the case of a person already on the rolls, and 
who had but removed from one district to another. Every such person, 
being of the full age of 21 years, and not otherwise disqualified, is 
entitled to have his name on the electoral roll, and to have an elec- 
tor’s right issued to him. The disqualifications, under the Constitution 
Act, apply to persons attainted or convicted of treason, felony, or other 
infamous offence in any part of His Majesty's dominions, unless they 
have received a free or conditional pardon, or have undergone the sen- 
tence passed on them for such offence; and, under subsequent enactments, 
to persons in the Naval and Military Service on full pay (except the militia 
and volunteers), and to persons of unsound mind, or in receipt of public 
charity. All other disqualifications have now been removed. 

Power was given to the Governor under the Act of 1893 to subdivide 
each clectoral district into divisions, and to appoint to each district an 
Hiectoral Registrar, with Deputy Registrars for the several divisions. 
It is one of the duties of these Registrars and Deputy Registrars 
to issue certificates known as electors’ rights to those entitled to 
them. These electors’ rights are printed in red ink upon paper 
specially prepared to prevent fraudulent imitations, with butts, like 
cheques, in accordance with the forms shown in Schedule A of the 
principal and amending Acts. They are bound in books, and numbered 
consecutively in black figures. Every person who has established his 
qualification to vote, and who has been placed on the electoral roll, 
is entitled to receive an elector’s right upon signing his name in a 
book kept for that purpose, as well as on the butt and the face of the 
right itself. Under the principal Act an elector who removed from one 
district to another within three months of an election was practically 
disfranchised ; but, as stated above, this period has now been reduced 
to one month, and until the elector is qualified to vote in the district to 
which he has removed he may use his right in his old district. Pro- 
vision is also made for the issue of a substituted right in the event of a 
right being lost or defaced. Every elector’s right remains in force until 
cancelled in the prescribed manner. It is provided by the amending 
legislation of 1896 that an elector who has changed his abode from one 
district to another may obtain a right for his new district after he has 
resided one month therein, and may have his name inscribed on the 
Additional Roll on a declaration by the Registrar of his original 
district stating that he was enrolled there. When the Registrar of 
any district grants an application for an elector’s right other than in 
lieu of one held for another district, he inscribes the name of the elector 
in a Provisional List, copies of which, during the first week of each 
month, are exhibited at every post-office and police-office within the 
district, so that objection to any name may be taken and heard at the 
Revision Court of the district, to be presided over by a Stipendiary or 
Police Magistrate, specially appointed as a Revising Magistrate. All 
names passed at the monthly Revision Court are then inscribed on the 


Additional Roll. 
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During the first week in August of each year, the Registrar must 
make out a general list of all persons on the electoral roll for his district, 
as well as of those to whom electors’ rights have been issued since the last 
roll was printed ; and copies of all such lists are exhibited for public 
inspection at every post-office in the electoral district. Any person 
objecting to any name upon the list must give to the Registrar, in 
writing, his reasons for such objection, and the Registrar must notify 
the same to the person to whom objection is taken. “Every Registrar is 
supplied quarterly, by the District Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages, with a list of all males above the age of 21 years whose deaths 
have been registered within the quarter in that particular district. As 
no provision is made for the exchange of these lists of deceased persons 
between different districts, it is possible for the names of electors who 
died outside their own districts to remain on the roll, and it is known 
that this often happens, unless sufficient proof of death is furnished 
by objectors. The Comptroller-General of Prisons and the Inspector- 
General of Police must forward quarterly to the Minister charged with 
the administration of the Act a list of all males above the age of 
20 years in any gaol, lock-up, or other place of detention; and the 
Minister must send to the Registrar of each district such particulars as 
may be necessary for the purification of the electoral roll for such district. 
The Registrar must then write on a copy of the electoral roll, against the 
name of every person on the lists supplied to him as above, the words 
“dead” or “in custody, disqualified,” or simply “ in eustody ” where the 
particulars supplied do not appear to be such as to disqualify the person. 
Under the principal Act a Revision Court was held in Gctober each 
year; but under the amending Act a monthly Revision Court is now 
held, at which objections may be heard, and claims for insertion on the 
lists considered ; and from the lists, when duly corrected and certified 
to by the magistrate presiding at the Court, the electoral roll is printed. 
In the year 1900 and every third year thereafter the General List is 
to be made up from the butts of the electors’ rights issued to persons 
“then ” entitled to vote. 

Writs for the election of members of the Assembly are issued by the 
Governor in the case of a general election, and by the Speaker, or, in 
his absence or if there should be no Speaker, by the Governor, in the 
case of a bye-election. The writs for a general election are required to 
be issued within four clear days from the proclamation dissolving 

Parliament, and are made returnable not later than thirty-five days 
from the date of issue. Parliament must meet not later than seven 
days from the return of the writs. The polling day for a general 
election is fixed as the eighteenth day from the date of the issue of the 
writs. 

A. person, to be qualified as a candidate, must be the holder of an 
elector’s right. Each candidate must be nominated by at least six 
electors for the district. The nomination must be made in writing, 
signed by the nominators, and endorsed by the candidate, consenting 
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to the nomination. No elector can have more than one vote in the 
state, or, in other words, the “one man one vote” principle is en- 
forced. No elector can nominate more than one candidate. No deposit 
from a candidate is required. Proper provision is made for the appoint- 
ment of Returning Officers, substitutes, deputies, poll-clerks, and 
scrutineers, much as in the Act of 1880. Under the principal Act the 
poll was open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. in the months from October to 
March inclusive, and from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from April to September 
inclusive ; but under the Parliamentary Elections (Polling) Act (No. 20 
of 1898) the poll remains open from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., irrespective of the 
season of the year when the election is held. Every person claiming to 
vote must exhibit his elector’s right, satisfy the Returning Officer that 
he is the person on the roll who should possess that right, and demand 
a ballot-paper. He is then furnished with a ballot-paper, containing 
the names of the candidates ; and his elector’s right, as well as the butt, 
is punctured to denote that he has voted at that election. The elector 
has then to retire to some unoccupied compartment of the polling-booth. 
there to strike out the names of all the candidates on the paper except 
the one for whom he votes, and the ballot-paper, folded so that the 
names are not visible, but that the puncture can be seen by the 
Returning Officer or his deputy, is placed by him in the ballot-box. 
No provision is made whereby an elector can record his vote if away 
from his own electorate, except where outside polling places have been 
appointed, under ‘the provisions of the Act, before the issue of the 
writs. At the close of the poll the votes are counted, and the result 
declared by a notice signed by the Returning Officer, and posted in 
some conspicuous position in the principal polling place, and published 
in some newspaper circulating in the district. 

Very stringent clauses against bribery, treating, or intimidation are 
included in the Act. It is even forbidden to make a wager on the result of 
an election under a penalty of from £5 to £50. There are also sections 
providing for the appointment of a Committee of Elections and Qualii- 
cations, with powers similar to those conferred by the Act of 1880. 

The disqualifications for membership of the Legislative Assembly, pro- 
vided by the Constitution Act, still remain in force. They are as follow :—- 

1.. He must not be a member of the Legislative Council. 

2. He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, either 
for a term of years or during pleasure. 

3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for the 
public service. 

By the Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884, the disquali- 
fication of persons holding offices of profit was declared not to apply to 
the Colonial Secretary or any other member of the Ministry. The third 
disqualification also does not apply to any contract made by a company 
consisting of more than twenty persons. If any disqualified person 
be elected, the election is voided by the House, and should such person 
presume to sit or vote he is liable toa fine of £500. 
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By an Act assented to on the 21st September, 1889, members of the 
ASsembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to reimburse them 
for expenses incurred in the discharge of their Parliamentary duties. 

Before taking his seat each member must take the oath of allegiance 
in the prescribed form, or make an affirmation in lieu of it. A member 
may resign his seat at any time, and he is held to have vacated it under 
any of the following conditions :—Absence during a whole session with- 
out leave, naturalisation in a foreign country, bankruptcy, being a 
defaulter, or convicted of treason, felony, or other infamous crime. 

The Act 37 Vic. No. 7 provides that no Assembly can prolong its 
existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at least, must 
be held every year, and twelve months must not elapse between any 
two sessions. On meeting after a general election, the first business 
is to elect a Speaker, who has only a casting vote. Twenty members 
{exclusive of the Speaker) constitute a quorum. 

The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on the 
22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of the 
Constitution. The duration of Parliament, unless it should be previously 
prorogued, was originally fixed at five years; but in 1874 an Act was 
passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which has ever since remained 
law. Since the inauguration of Responsible Government there have been 
nineteen appeals to the people, so that it will be seen the duration of 
each Assembly has not averaged even the shorter period of life to which 
its existence is now limited. The subjoined table gives the duration 
of each Parliament elected under Constitutional Government :— 





Parliament. | Opened. | Dissolved. | Duration. ee 
Yr. mth. dy. 
Brat 2c: «gape 22 May, 1856...) 19 Dec., 1857...) 1 6 27 2 
DOCONG. ..\..s.sasensanes 23 March, 1858...| 11 April, 1859...) 1 0 19 3 
PPITG ...i<ceusvauees 30 Aug., 1859...| 10 Nov., 1860...| 1 ) aS 2 
Wourth:.....ch70508 10 Jan., 1861...| 10 Nov., 1864...; 3 10 0 5 
BREEN. . \is 0 seeaegel 24 Jan., 1865...| 15 Nov., 1869...) 4 9:22 6 
SSEXGH, 1, «00> baneolee 27 .Jan:,. .1870,..|..3o\Feb.,. (1872...) 2 Oeray 3 
seventh « . sivcesaress 30 April, 1872...| 28 Nov., 1874...) 2 6 29 4 
LUT 0 4 eRe 27 dan,, '1870:..| 12 Och, | IST)... 2 8 15 3 
NIGH S055: ees 27 Nov., 1877...|- 9 Nov., 1880..., 2 11 T8 3 
Wenth 2... tase 15 Dec., . 1880...) 23 Nov., -. 1882...). 1 11° 8 3 
Eleventh ............ 3 Jan., 1883...) -7.Oct., 1885...) 2 9 4 6 
POE. ss ice eee 17 Nov., 1885...| 26 Jan., 1887...) 1 AeA | 2 
Thirteenth ......... 8 March, 1887...; 19 Jan., 1889..| 1 10 11 3 
Yourteenth ......... 27 Feb., 1889...| 6 June, , 1891...) 2 5.20 4 
Fifteenth ..,......... 14 July, 1891...!25 June, 1894...) 2 11 12 4 
Sixteenth ............ 7 Bug., 1894...) 5July, . 1895.... 0 10 29 1 
Seventeenth......... 13 Aug., 1895..;| SJuly, 1898... 2 10. 26 4 
Kighteenth ......... 16 Aug., 1898...| 11 June, 1901...) 2 9 26 5 
Nineteenth ......... Fes RMA RE og shes ohn sa doee es) wcdes eae earenesas 8 
CFE Yale Ali ie ee ps aE 2 4 7 (3to4 





At the first election under the new system in 1894, a total poll of 
204,246 votes was recorded. The electors on the rolls numbered 298,817, 
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and those in districts that were contested, 296,749 ; but these figures 
respectively included 43,015 and 42,644 names of persons who were 
not in possession of electors’ rights, and who, indeed, could not be found. 
The poll, therefore, represented 80°37 per cent. of effective voters—by 
far the best percentage of votes recorded at a general election in New 
South Wales. The second election under the new Act gave a poll ot 
153,034 votes out of a total enrolment of 252,268 electors in contested 
constituencies, or, deducting 14,034 names of persons who could not 
be found, 238,233, the proportion of votes cast being 64:66 per cent. 
At the election held in July, 1898, 178,717 votes were recorded, the 
electors enrolled numbering altogether 324,338, and those in contested 
electorates only, 316,819, so that the percentage of votes recorded was 
but 56-41. This showed a marked decline from the average of the two 
preceding elections, especially from that of 1894, and it is difficult to 
offer any adequate explanation for this falling off in public interest. At 
both the 1894 and the 1898 election strong feeling was manifested; but 
it is worthy of consideration that whereas in 1894 there was a straight- 
out fight on the fiscal question, in 1898 no sharply defined issue was placed 
before the country-—the question to be decided was chiefly which leader 
should carry out the negotiations for federation with the other states; 
the old party dividing-lines were for the time being obscured, and on 
the polling-day the novel grouping of the diverse political elements may 
well have proved sufficiently bewildering to cause the abstention of a 
large body of voters. However, there are other directions in which an 
explanation of the decline may partly be found. It is, in the first 
place, beyond question that the state of the electoral rolls was far from 
satisfactory. In 1894 the election was held soon after the rolls were 
made up, and the number of votes rendered ineffective by removals from 
one district to another and by death cannot have been large. In 1898 
there were apparently 324,338 voters enrolled, as compared with 255,802 
effective voters in 1894; but it is known that at the date of the election 
the additional rolls included the names of 22,339 persons (of whom 
22,068 were in contested electorates) who had not been struck off the 
original rolls of the districts in which they had formerly resided ; while 
the names of a very large number of persons who had died outside their 
own districts, and notification of whose deaths was, therefore, not con- 
veyed to the Registrars, must have remained on the rolls, as well as 
those of very many persons who had removed from one district to 
another and not taken the trouble to transfer their rights, and of others 
who had left the state. No doubt a large number of electors had also 
been disfranchised by removal in 1895, thus partly accounting for the 
falling-off at that election. Again, it is not at all certain that the 
policy of declaring election day a public holiday, which was followed 
in 1895, 1898, and 1901 is conducive to a heavy poll ; for it is well known 
that every absence from business is seized by many as an opportunity 
for leaving town, or otherwise utilising the whole day in holiday- 
making. 
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Speaking generally, it may be said that the electors of the state 
display a considerable amount of interest in public affairs, and the 
percentage of votes cast is not far below that recorded in the United 
Kingdom, where momentous issues have been decided by a general 
election. It is true that in the United Kingdom the system of plural 
voting is still in force, and the number of non-resident voters is very 
large; but the elections there extend over a fortnight, while in New South 
Wales they are all held on one day, and, furthermore, in this state 
some of the electoral districts are of vast extent, and many electors can 
only record their votes at considerable personal inconvenience. 

The number of males of full age compared with the total population 
is very large, the proportion at the last Census being 28 per cent. 
According to the official lists—which, however, as before stated, are 
known to be in an unsatisfactory state—the number of persons enrolled 
at the general election in 1901 amounted to 25-4 per cent., or over one- 
fourth of the total population. The average number of electors on the 
roll per member was 2,769, and the estimated population to each member 
was 10,931. The subjoined table gives the result of all the general 
elections which have taken place under Representative Government :— 

















© e 
es z = s | 33 M4 33 
S32 | 4a le¥| 233 2 | gf | 3 | ee 
No. of Votes | 82 | 66/88] sé ES $8 en ae 
Parliament. on Roll. | @S | #3 |8e S Seroioucere ras a g 3 Ee 
sa | 28 /38| $22 | 8 | 88 | & | 88 
¢ |e sae) ae | Ol ee eee 
) th ies ped soit 
MOREBG  aticreys cn sees 44,526} 825) 54) * f oF Ne ys * 
SECON .:...c.5000 12,177 | 1,002; 72)| 14] 54,896) 27,894 | 50°81; * * 
MERE 0054S cane tie 88,346 | 1,227; 72) 19] 63,022} 27,490 | 43°62 22} 0:08: 
MOORGD isi. 6shsks | 106,189 | 1,475 | 72 | 19) 75,676) 28,340 | 37°45 29 | 0:10+ 
BSD 62. a0. oe | 119,872 | 1,665} 72) 15} 90,736) 44,311 | 48-84 31 | 0:07 
S197 Baap | 128,734 | 1,788 | 72 | 11 | 108,080] 56,331 | 52:12] 102] 0-18: 
Seventh .....,... 151,798 | 2,108| 72) 8 | 125,488) 60,004 | 47°82 80 | 0°13. 
Eighth ........... | 160,843 | 2,234) 72} 10 | 104,575| 57,651 | 55°13| 334] 0°58: 
Ninth ..33609000 160,945 | 2,205} 73 | 16 | 120,698! 62,172\51°51| * - 
Penh. 6i65.0c00es 188,500 | 1,745 | 108 | 14 | 140,848 | 90,657 | 64°36 | 1,785] 1:97. 
Eleventh ......... 196,289 | 1,737 | 113 | 17 | 166,260 | 96,842 | 58-26 | 2,002 | 2-07" 
Twelfth ......... | 232,190 | 1,900 | 122 | 8 | 203,669 | 124,378 | 61:07 | 2,564! 2-06 
Thirteenth ......| 256,406 | 2,068 | 124 | 17 | 226,228 | 131,062 | 57-93 | 2,275 | 1:73" 
Fourteenth ......) 280,160 | 2,045 | 137 | 13 | 257,763 | 154,924 | 60°10 | 2,641 | 1°70 
Fifteenth......... _ 305,456 | 2,166 | 141 | 7 | 285,897 | 184,091 | 64:39 | 3,642 | 2:00- 
Sixteenth......... | 298,817 | 2,296 | 125 | 1 | 296,749 | 204,246 | 68-82 | 3,310} 1°62 
Seventeenth ...! 267.458 | 2,189 | 125 | 8 | 252,267 | 153,034 | 60°66 | 1,354 | 0°88 
Righteenth ...... | 824,338 | 2,595 | 125 | 3 | 316,819 | 178,717 | 56°41 | 1,638 | 0°92 
Nineteenth ...... 346,184 | 2,769 | 125 | 13 | 313,390 | 195,381 | 62°34 | 1,562 | 0°80 








* Unrecorded. 


The cost of the general election of 1894 was £25,989; of 1895, 
£20,405; of 1898, £15,976, and of 1901, £15,550. In addition to this 
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expenditure, asum of £22,547 was required in 1894 for the inaugura 

tion of the new electoral:system, as allowances to Electoral Registrars 
and their deputies and to the police, and for printing and advertising ; 
while from 1895 to 1898 the average annual expenses of the system 
amounted to about £12,750. Since the passing of the Act establishing 
triennial Parliaments, the average duration of the life of the Assembly 
has been under two years and four months. Taking the expenditure for 
this period at the average rate of the four years 1894—-98—£14,700 per 
annum—and adding the mean cost of the last three generai elections, a 
total of £53,865 is obtained as the cost of electing a Parliament of: 
average duration under the present system. This gives an average of 
£431 for each of the 125 electoral districts into which the state is 
divided, and, on the basis of the 1898 figures, 3s. 4d. for every voter 
enrolled, and 5s. 9d. for each vote cast. Under the system previously 
in force the cost of electing a Parliament was, it is estimated, about 
£27,000, equal to £192 for each of the 141 members of the fifteenth 
Parliament, ls. 9d. for each elector on the roll, and 2s. 11d. for each 
vote cast at the general election of 1891—the last which took place 
under the old system. 


FEDERATION. 


A notice of the Constitution and Government of New South Wales 
would be incomplete without some reference to the great question of 
Australian Federation, which has now reached its consummation. The 
federation of the various provinces was not overlooked by the framers 
ofthe first free Australian Constitution, who proposed the establish- 
ment of a General Assembly “to make laws in relation to those inter- 
colonial questions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise,” and who, 
n fact, sketched out a tolerably comprehensive federation scheme. 
Unfortunately, however, that proposition was included with another for 
the creation of hereditary nobility, and in the storm of opposition and 
ridicule with which the latter idea was greeted, the former sank out of 
sight. From time to time since Responsible Government was established 
the evil of want of union among the Australian provinces had been 
forcibly shown, and the idea of federation gradually became more and 
more popular. Some years ago the movement took such shape that, as 
the result of an intercolonial conference, the matter came before the 
Imperial Parliament, and a measure was passed, permitting the formation 
of a Federal Council, to which any province that felt inclined to jom 
could send delegates. The first meeting of the Federal Council was hela 
at Hobart, in January, 1886. The provinces represented were Victoria 
Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Fiji. New South Wales, 
South Australia, and New Zealand declined to join, but South Australia 
sent representatives to 2 subsequent meeting. The Council held eight 
ineetings at which manv matters of intercolonial interest were discussed, 
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the last having been held in Melbourne early in 1899. One meeting 
every two years was necessary to keep the Council in existence. Being 
from its very inherent constitution only a deliberative body, having 
no executive functions whatever, the Federal Council possessed no 
control of funds or other means to put its legislation into force, and 
those zealous in the cause of federation have had to look elsewhere for 
the full realisation of their wishes. 


An important step towards the federation of the Australasian 
colonies was taken early in 1890, when a Conference, consisting of 
representatives of each of the seven colonies of Australasia, was held 
in the Parliament House, Melbourne. The Conference met on the 6th 
February, thirteen members being present, comprising two representatives 
from each of the colonies, except Western Australia, which sent only 
one. ‘The late Sir Henry Parkes, Premier and Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. (now Sir) W. McMillan, Colonial Treasurer, represented New South 
‘Wales. Mr. Duncan Gillies, Premier of Victoria, was elected President. 
Seven meetings were held, the question of federation being discussed at 
considerable length ; and in the end the Conference adopted an address 
to the Queen, expressing their loyalty and attachment, and submitting 
certain resolutions which affirmed the desirableness of an early union, 
under the Crown, of the Australian colonies, on principles just to all ; 
that the remoter Australasian colonies should be entitled to admission 
upon terms to be afterwards agreed upon; and that steps should be 
taken for the appointment of delegates to a National Australasian 
Convention, to consider and report upon an adequate scheme for a Federal 
Constitution. 


In accordance with the terms of that resolution, delegates were ap- 
pointed by the Australasian Parliaments, and on the 2nd March, 1891, 
the National Australasian Convention commenced its sittings in the 
Legislative Assembly Chambers, Sydney, having been convened at the 
Instance of Mr. James Munro, the Premier of Victoria. There were 
forty-five Members of the Convention altogether, New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia 
(which had only recently been placed in possession of the privilege of 
Responsible Government) each sending seven delegates, and New Zea- 
land three. Sir Henry Parkes, then Premier of the mother colony, was 
unanimously elected President of the Convention ; Mr. F. W. Webb, 
Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, was appointed 
Secretary ; Sir Samuel Gritflith, Premier of Queensland, was elected 
‘Vice-President ; and the late Sir J. P. Abbott, Speaker of the New 
South Wales Legislative Assembly, was elected Chairman of Com- 
mittees. | 


A series of resolutions was moved by the President, Sir Henry Parkes, 
setting forth certain principles necessary to establish and secure an 
enduring foundation for the structure of a Federal Government, and 
approving of the framing of a Federal! Constitution ; and after discussion 
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and amendment the resolutions were finally adopted, affirming the 
following principles :— 

1. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except as regards such powers as it may be necessary to hand 
over to the Federal Government. 

No alteration to be made in States without the consent of the 

Legislatures of such States, as well as of the Federal Parliament. 
Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

. Power to impose Customs and Excise Duties to be in the Federal 

Government and Parliament. 

Military and Naval Defence Forces to be under one command. 

The Federal Constitution to make provision to enable each State 
to make amendments in its Constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of Federation. 

Further resolutions approved of the framing of a Federal Constitution 
which should establish a Senate and a House of Representatives—the 
latter to possess the sole power of originating money Bills ; also a Federal 
Supreme Court of Appeal ; and an Executive consisting of a Governor- 
General, with such persons as might be appointed as his advisers. On 
the 31st March, Sir Samuel Griffith, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Constitutional Machinery, brought up a draft Constitution Bill, which 
was fully and carefully considered by the Convention in Committee of 
the Whole, and adopted on the 9th April, when the Convention was 
formally dissolved. 

The Bill of 1891 aroused no popular enthusiasm, and parliamentary 
sanction to its provisions was not sought in any of the colonies ; federation 
fell into the background of politics, and although efforts were made by 
some of its zealous advocates to keep the movement before the public, it 
was left to Mr. G. H. Reid, Premier of New South Wales, a few years 
later, to rescue the cause from the position of obscurity to which it had 
been relegated by general apathy. It was the opinion of Mr. Reid that 
a greater measure of success could be secured by enlisting the active 
sympathies and aid of the electors, and with that object in view he 
invited the Premiers of the other colonies to meet in conference for the 
purpose of devising another scheme. At this Conference, which was 
held at Hobart in the beginning of 1895, all the Australasian coionies 
except New Zealand were represented. it was decided to ask the 
Parliament of each colony to pass a Bill enabling the electors qualified 
to vote for members of the Lower House to choose ten persons to repre- 
sent the colony on a Federal Convention. The work of the Convention, 
it was determined, should be the framing of a Federal Constitution, to 
be submitted to the people for approval by means of the referendum. 

During the year 1896 Enabling Acts were passed by New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, and Western Australia ; and were 
brought into operation by proclamation on the 4th January, 1897. On 
Anniversary Day, the 26th January, the writs were issued in New South 
Wales. The election was held on the 4th March, the representatives 
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chosen by the people being :—Messrs. Edmund Barton, Q.C.; G. H. 
Reid, M.P. (Premier and Treasurer) ; J. H. Carruthers, M.P. (Minister 
for Lands); W. McMillan, M.P.; W. J. Lyne, M.P.; J. N. Brunker, 
M.P. (Chief Secretary); R. E. O’Connor, Q.C., M.L.C.; Sir J. P. 
Abbott, M.P. (Speaker of the Legislative Assembly) ; and Messrs. J. T. 
Walker and B. R. Wise. The Convention met in Adelaide on the 22nd 
March, and after drafting a Bill for the consideration of the various 
Parliaments, adjourned until the 2nd September. On that date the 
delegates re-assembled in Sydney, and debated the Bill in light of the 
suggestions made by the Legislatures of the federating colonies. In 
the course of the proceedings it was announced that Queensland desired 
to come within the proposed union; and in view of this development, 
and in order to give further opportunity for the consideration of the 
Bill, the Convention again adjourned. The third and final session was 
opened in Melbourne on the 20th January, 1898, the colony of Queens- 
land being still unrepresented ; and, after further consideration, the 
Draft Bill was finally adopted by the Convention on the 16th March 
for submission to the people. 

In its main provisions, the Bill of 1898 followed generally that of 
1891, yet with some very important alterations. It proposed to estab- 
lish, under the Crown, a federal union of the Australasian colonies, to 
be designated the Commonwealth of Australia. A Federal Executive 
Council was created, to be presided over by a Governor-General 
appointed by the Queen. The Legislature was to consist of two 
Houses—-a Senate, in which each colony joining the Federation at its 
inception was conceded the equal representation of six members; and a 
House of Representatives, to consist of, as nearly as possible, twice the 
number of Senators, and to which the provinces were to send members 
in proportion to population, with a minimum number of five represen- 
tatives for each of the original federating states. The principle of 
payment of members was adopted, for the Senate as well as the House 
of Representatives, the honorarium being fixed at £400 per annum. 
The nominative principle for the Upper House was rejected, both Houses 
being elective, on a suffrage similar to that existing in each colony for 
the popular chamber at the foundation of the Commonwealth ; but it 
was left to the Federal Parliament to establish a federal franchise, which, 
however, could only operate in the direction of the extension, not the 
restriction, of any of the existing privileges of the individual colonies. 
And while the House of Representatives was to be elected for a period 
of three years, Senators were to be appointed for twice that term, pro- 
vision being made for half their number to retire every third year. The 
capital of the Commonwealth was to be established in federal territory. 

To the federal authority was assigned power to deal with a large 
number of matters, with the provision that in case of conflict between 
Federal and State law the former should prevail. Customs and excise 
were to be taken over on the establishment of the Commonwealth ; 
and posts and telegraphs, naval and military defence, lighthouses and 
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lightships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine, on dates to be proclaimed, 
but without further legislation. A uniform tariff of Customs and 
Excise was to be imposed within a period of two years, intercolonial 
trade then to become absolutely free. As it was recognised that the 
transfer of the services mentioned would leave the states with large 
deficiences in their provincial finances, a provision was inserted in the 
Bill under which the Commonwealth was required to raise from Customs 
and Excise duties four times the sum needed from that source for its 
own purposes in the exercise of the original powers conferred upon it, 
and to hand the excess thus raised to the local treasuries. Other 
sources of revenue were left open to the Federal Treasurer, so that he 
should not be compelled to go to the Customs for the whole revenue 
which might be required. For five years after the imposition of the 
uniform tariff, it was provided that the surplus revenue raised should 
be returned to the states on the basis of their actual contributions— 
to be ascertained by a system of accounts—and thereafter in such 
proportions as might be considered fair by the Federal Parliament. 
The province of Western Australia, where the Customs revenue is 
exceptionally high, and is largely collected on the produce of the other 
colonies, was to be permitted to gradually relinquish its intercolonial 
duties during a period of five years, instead of abandoning them at once, 
and to retain the revenue thus secured for its own purposes. Power was 
given to the Commonwealth to take over the railways of the colonies 
with their consent, and to take over the whole or pari of the State debts, 
applying the surplus Customs and Excise revenue to the payment of the 
interest charge thereon. The proper administration of all laws relating 
to the transaction of trade between the States of the Union was to be 
directed by an Inter-State Commission, on whom extensive powers were 
conferred. Provision was made for the prevention of the imposition 
of preferentia] and discriminating railway tariffs which might operate 
unjustly against a neighbouring colony, due regard always being paid, 
however, to the financial obligations of the State which had laid down 
the lines. The maintenance of the rivers in a state of navigability was 
recognised as coming within the trade and commerce provisions ; but the 
people of a colony through which a river flows were not to be deprived of 
a “reasonable” use of its waters for conservation and irrigation purposes. 

The right of originating Bills appropriating money or imposing taxa- 
tion was reserved to the House of Representatives. These Bills could 
not be amended by the Senate; but the Upper House might suggest 
amendments or recommend the omission of any of their provisions, the 
House of Representatives dealing with these suggestions as it pleased. 
In all other matters of legislation, the two Houses were granted equal 
powers ; and it was provided that in the event of any Bill bemg twice 
passed by the House of Representatives and twice rejected or shelved 
by the Senate, the two Houses could be simultaneously dissolved, and 
if this failed to- provide a solution of the difficulty, a joint sitting might 
be held, at which the Bill in dispute could be adopted by a majority of 
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three-fifths of the members present and voting at the joint sitting. The 
judicial power of the Commonwealth was vested in a High Court of 
Australia, empowered to hear appeals from all federal Courts or Courts 
having federal jurisdiction, from the Supreme Courts of the States, and 
from the Inter-State Commission. The right of appeal to the Privy 
Council in all cases not involving the interpretation of the Federal 
Constitution, or the Constitution of a State was not abrogated ; but the 
Federal Parliament was empowered to limit the matters which might 
be taken to England. Appeal to the Privy Council on points of 
Constitutional law was forbidden. Lastly, the Federal Constitution 
could only be amended if the proposal were first adopted by an absolute 
majority of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
afterwards accepted by means of the referendum both by a majority of 
the people of the Commonwealth and by a majority of the states. 
Warmly received in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania, the 
Bill was viewed somewhat coldly by a section of the people of New 
South Wales, and this feeling rapidly developed into one of active 
hostility, the main points of objection being the financial provisions, 
equal representation in the Senate, and the difficulty in the way of the 
larger colonies securing an amendment of the Constitution in the event 
of a conflict with the smaller states. As far as the other colonies were 
concerned, it was evident that the Bill was safe, and public attention 
throughout Australasia was riveted on New South Wales, where a 
fierce political contest was raging, which it was recognised would decide 
the fate of the measure for the time being. The fears expressed by its 
advocates were not so much in regard to securing a majority in favour 
of the Bill, as to whether the statutory number of 80,000 votes necessary 
for its acceptance would be reached. These fears were proved to be well 
founded ; for on the 3rd June, 1898, the result of the referendum in 
New South Wales showed 71,595 votes in favour of the Bill, and 66,228 
against it, and it was accordingly lost. In Victoria, Tasmania, and 
South Australia, on the other hand, the Bill was accepted by triumphant 
majorities. Western Australia did not put it to the vote ; indeed, it 
was useless to do so, as the Enabling Act of that colony only provided 
for joining a federation of which New South Wales should form a part. 
The existence of such a strong opposition to the Bill in the mother 
colony convinced even its most zealous advocates that some changes 
would have to be made in the Constitution before it could be forced upon 
the people ; consequently, although the general election in New South 
Wales, held six or seven weeks later, was fought on the federal issue, 
yet the opposing parties seemed to occupy somewhat the same ground, 
and the question narrowed itself down to one as to which should be 
entrusted with the negotiations to be conducted on behalf of the colony 
with a view to securing a modification of the objectionable features of 
the Bill. The new Parliament decided to adopt the procedure of send- 
ing the Premier, Mr. Reid, into conference armed with a series of 
resolutions affirming its desire to bring about the completion of federal 
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union, but asking the other colonies to agree to the reconsideration of 
the provisions which were most generally objected to in New South 
Wales. As they left the Assembly, these resolutions submitted, first, 
that, with equal representation in the Senate, the three-fifths majority 
at the joint sitting of the two Houses should give way to a simple 
majority, or the joint sitting be replaced by a provision for a national 
referendum ; second, that the clause making it incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to raise, in order to provide for the needs of the 
states, £3 for every £1 derived from Customs and Excise Duties for 
its own purposes, and thus ensuring a very high tariff, should be 
eliminated from the Bill; third, that the site of the federal capital 
should be fixed within the boundaries of New South Wales ; fourth, 
that better provision should be made against the alteration of the 
boundaries of a state without its own consent; fifth, that the use of 
inland rivers for the purposes of water conservation and irrigation should 
be more clearly safeguarded ; sixth, that all money Bills should be dealt 
with in the same manner as Taxation and Appropriation Bills ;, and 
seventh, that appeals from the Supreme Courts of the States should 
uniformly be taken either to the Privy Council or to the Federal High 
Court, and not indiscriminately to either ; while the House also invited 
further inquiry into the financial provisions of the Bill, although avow- 
ing its willingness to accept these provisions if in other respects the 
Bill were amended. These were all the resolutions submitted by the 
Government to the House, but the Assembly appended others in 
respect to the alteration of the Constitution and the number of 
Senators, submitting, on the first of these points, that an alteration 
of the Constitution should take effect if approved by both Houses 
and a national referendum ; that a proposed alteration should be 
submitted to the national referendum if affirmed in two succeeding 
sessions by an absolute majority in one House, and rejected by the other ; 
and that no proposed alteration transferring to the Commonwealth any 
powers retained by a state at the establishment of the federation should 
take effect in that state unless approved by a majority of electors voting 
therein ; and on the second point, that the number of senators should 
be increased from six to not less than eight for each state. 

The Legislative Council adopted the resolutions with some important 
amendments, discarding the suggestion in the first resolution for a 
national referendum ; submitting that the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be established at Sydney ; more clearly preserving the rights 
of the people of the colony to the use of the waters of its inland rivers for 
purposes of water conservation and irrigation ; carrying all appeals 
from the Supreme Courts of the states to the Privy Council; and 
declining to affirm its preparedness to accept the financial scheme 
embodied in the Bill. Further, the House suggested that the plan of sub- 
mitting proposed alterations of the Constitution to the people by means 
of the referendum should be altered, and that no rights or powers retained 
by a state should be afterwards transferred to the Commonwealth 
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without the consent of both Houses of Parliament of that State. 
The New South Wales Premier decided to submit the resolutions of 
both Houses to the other Premiers in conference, attaching, however, 
greater importance to those of the Assembly, as embodying the views 
of a House which had just returned from the country. This conference 
was held in Melbourne at the end of January, 1899, Queensland being 
represented ; and an agreement was arrived at whereby it was decided 
that, in the event of a disagreement between the two Houses of 
Parliament, the decision of an absolute majority of the members of 
the two Houses should be final; that the provision for the retention 
by the Commonwealth-of only one-fourth of the Customs and Excise 
revenue might be altered or repealed at the end of ten years, another 
clause being added permitting the Parliament to grant financial 
assistance to a state; that no alteration in the boundaries of a State 
should be made without the approval of the people as well as the Parlia- 
ment of that state ; and that the seat of Government should be in New 
South Wales, at such place, at least 160 miles from Sydney, as might be 
determined by the Federal Parliament, and within an area of 100 square 
miles of territory to be acquired by the Commonwealth, it being provided 
that the Parliament should sit at Melbourne until it met at the seat 
of Government. A special session of the New South Wales Parliament 
was convened to deal with this agreement, and the Legislative Assembly 
passed an Enabling Bill, referring the amended Constitution to the 
electors. The Council, however, amended the Bill so as to, first, 
secure the postponement of the referendum for a period of three months ; 
second, make it necessary for the minimum vote cast in favour of the 
Bill to be one-fourth of the total number of electors on the roll; third, 
defer the entrance of New South Wales into the Federation until 
Queensland should come in. These amendments were not accepted by 
the Assembly, and a conference between representatives of the two 
Houses was arranged; but this proved abortive, and twelve new 
members were appointed to the Upper House in order to secure the 
passage of the Bill. This course had the effect desired by the Govern- 
ment; for the Council passed the Bill on the 19th April, an amendment 
postponing the referendum for eight weeks being accepted by the 
Assembly. The vote on the Bill was, therefore, taken on the 20th 
June, 1899, the result of the voting being 107,420 votes in favour of 
the Bill, and 82,741 votes against it. The Bill was consequently 
adopted by a majority of 24,679 votes, and the necessary addresses 
having been passed by both Houses of Parliament, it was sent to London 
for approval by the Imperial Parliament. Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, and Tasmania also adopted the amended Bill with large 
majorities. Western Australia still hung back, but an Enabling Biil 
was eventually passed, anda plebiscite, taken on 31stJuly, 1900, resulted 
in a victory for the Bill. 

Though the Bill was favorably received by the Imperial Government, 
certain amendments, the most important of which referred to the appeal 
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to the Privy Council, were proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Four delegates were sent from the federating 
states to protest against any material alteration of the Bill. Mr. 
Chamberlain had proposed that, notwithstanding anything in the Consti- 
tution, the prerogative of Her Majesty to grant special leave to appeal to 
Her Majesty in Council might be exercised with respect to any judgment 
or order of the High Court of the Commonwealth or of the Supreme 
Court of any state. At the same time, he promised a reconstituted 
Court of Appeal for the Empire, in which the Australian colonies 
would find representation. The delegates, however, opposed with all 
their might the submission of constitutional disputes to the decision of 
the Privy Council under any pretext. A compromise was, therefore, 
agreed upon between the delegates and Mr. Chamberlain, by which the 
consent of the Executive Government or Governments concerned was 
made a necessary condition precedent to an appeal from the High 
Court.to the Privy Council in such cases. The new clause provoked 
much hostile comment in the colonies, with the result that the Premiers 
cabled a rejection of the arrangement. A fresh compromise was then 
prepared, by which it was determined that the right of appeal to the 
Privy Council, where a constitutional point purely Australian in 
character was involved, might be conceded at its pleasure by the High 
Court. By this settlement the finality of the decisions of the High 
Court upon matters of constitutional interpretation is preserved. 
Accordingly, the Legislatures of the federating colonies agreed to the 
amendment. Thenceforward no further obstruction was offered to the 
passage of the Bill, and it received the Royal assent on the 9th July. 

Lord Hopetoun, who at one time held office as Governor of Victoria, 
has been appointed first Governor-General of the Commonwealth of 
Australia. The proclamation of the new Commonwealth was made at 
Sydney on the first day of January, 1901. 

New South Wales is represented in the Federal Parliament. by six 
Senators and twenty-six members of the House of Representatives. 
The first election took place on the 29th March, 1901. The votes 
recorded for representatives numbered 215,105, including 4,070 informal 
votes out of about 330,000 electors. The total polling for the Senate 
was 1,130,068, representing 220,573 voters, including 38,674 informal 
votes. The percentage of informal votes for representatives was 1-9, 
while for senators it was no less than 17-5 ; the high percentage in the 
latter case resulting from the difficulty experienced by some voters in 
correctly marking the ballot-paper, so as to vote for the required 
number to be elected. 3 
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THe SypNeEY Harspour TRUST. 


2 ie Sydney Harbour Trust Act, which came into force on the Ist 

November, 1900, was passed in order to make better provision 
for the management of the port of Sydney, to establish a Board of 
Commissioners, and to confer on such body certain powers in relation 
to the port, including power to levy and collect certain tolls, dues, rates, 
rents, and charges, and to purchase and resume lands; to vest 
certain property in the Commissioners ; and for various other purposes. 
‘The three Commissioners were appointed a body corporate, with per- 
petual succession and a common seal, each member of the Board, subject 
to certain provisions, being entitled to hold office for seven years. ‘The 
exclusive control of the port and shipping, lighthouses, beacons, buoys, 
wharfs, docks, &e., rests with the Commissioners, and the preservation 
and improvement of the port generally is vested in them. Power is 
given them to collect rates and charges in accordance with the Wharf- 
age and Tonnage Acts and amending Acts, and all such statutes are 
mutatis mutandis incorporated with the Harbour Trust Act, and unless 
otherwise provided, all rates leviable under those statutes may be 
collected by the Commissioners. 


THe NAVIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


The Navigation Amendment Act of 1899 abolished the Marine 
Board, and constituted a Department of Navigation and Courts of 
Marine Inquiry. The powers and duties of the Department and 
Courts were defined by this measure, and the Navigation Acts of 1871- 
1896 were amended to accord with the new jurisdiction. 


QUARANTINE. 


The Board of Health have entire control of all matters relating to 
health, and may place in quarantine any vessel, should they deem it ad- 
visable to do so for the preservation of the public safety. Im the course 
of the year 1900 the Government Health Officers at Sydney and New- 
castle examined 783 vessels, of which 265 were detained for special 
action. The passengers examined numbered 7,406, and the crews of 
the vessels, 31,657. There is only one quarantine station in the state 
for persons. It is situated inside the north head of Port Jackson, and 
in equipment and suitability of position it is surpassed by few quarantine 
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stations in the world. There are also two stations in Sydney Harbour 
—one at Bradley’s Head and the other at Shark Island—and one at the 
port of Newcastle, where foreign live stock may be placed in quaran- 
tine ; and at Randwick there is another station for the isolation of 
Australian stock and horses imported from other countries. The regu- 
lations for the quarantine of animals are enforced by the Stock Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Agriculture. 


INCREASE IN SHIPPING. 


The records of the shipping trade of New South Wales, although 
carefully kept by the various Governors, are not available prior to the 
year 1822, the earlier registers relating to the statistics of the state having 
disappeared. There are in existence, hawever, numerous manuscript 
returns which record the shipping trade of the earlier years, and these 
will doubtless be published at some future date. : 

During the year 1822, the shipping amounted to 71 vessels entered, 
aggregating a tonnage of 22,924 ; and 60 vessels cleared, with a total 
tonnage of 20,793. Twenty-eight years afterwards, just before the 
separation of Port Phillip, the figures stood thus: 976 vessels entered, 
with a tonnage of 234,215, and 1,014 vessels cleared, with a tonnage 
of 263,849. In 1851, the year of the separation of Victoria from the 
parent state, the trade fell to 553 vessels entered, measuring 153,002 
tons, and 503 vessels cleared, of 139,020 tons; but in 1860, the year 
following the separation of Queensland, the shipping amounted to 1,424 
vessels entered, with a tonnage of 427,835, and 1,438 vessels cleared, 
of 431,484 tons—a considerable advance on the figures of the previous 
year, From 1860 to the present time trade has rapidly increased, and 
at a greater rate than the population. In 1891, the shipping entered 
amounted to 2,821,898 tons; but this quantity fell to 2,804,549 tons in 
1892, and to 2,590,371 tons in 1893. In 1894, however, the shipping 
entered rose to 2,859,968 tons, but the increase of 269,597 tons on 
the measurement of the vessels which entered the ports during the 
previous year did not represent a corresponding enlargement of the 
import trade, as there was a large accession to the tonnage coming to 
the state in ballast—the bulk direct to Newcastle to load coal—probably 
in consequence of the scarcity of freights elsewhere in Australasia. 
However, the increase then witnessed has been more than maintained ; 
every succeeding year has seen an addition to the shipping entering the 
ports of the state, and in 1900 the tonnage of 4,094,088 was reached 
—by far the largest amount recorded, and an increase on the figures 
of 1899 of 625,497 tons, 59,100 tons of which were represented by 
vessels bringing cargo. The large increase in the tonnage entering 
in ballast was to a great extent due to the arrival of transport steamers 
of large capacity engaged in the conveyance of troops and military 
stores to South Africa. 
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The increase of shipping has been maintained at a fairly constant 
rate, though checked occasionally by the occurrence of bad seasons here, 
or the failure of prices in the European markets. The following table 
shows the quantity and tonnage of shipping arriving in and departing 
from New South Wales, at intervals of five years from the date of the 
earliest records to the year 1890, and for each of the succeeding years :— 
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Entered. : Cleared. 

Year. 

Vessels. « Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
1822 71 22,924 60 20,793 
1825 85 24,559 75 22,688 
1830 157 31,225 147 28,822 
1835 260 63,019 269 66,964 
1840 709 178,958 665 163,704 
1845 597 105,352 614 103,961 
1850 976 234,215 1,014 263,849 
1855 1,152 353,323 1,185 362,482 
1860 1,424 427,835 1,438 431,484 
1865 1,912 635,888 2,120 690,294 
1870 1,858 689,820 2,066 771,942 
1875 2,376 1,109,086 2,294 1,059,101 
1880 2,108 1,242,458 2,043 1,190,321 
1885 2,601 2,088,307 2,583 2,044,770 
1890 2,889 2,413,247 2,777 2,348,625 
1891 3,021 2,821,898 3,100 2,872,338 
1892 2,960 2,804,549 3,067 2,842,635 
1893 2,914 2,590,371 2,916 2,602,957 
1894 3,272 | 2,859,968 3,291 2,878,586 
1895 3,121 2,929,758 3,090 2,930,280 
1896 3, 224 3,080,751 3,208 3,109,009 
1897 3,345 3,331,877 3,120 3,412,554 
1898 3,316 3,464,867 3, 263 3,455,061 
1899 3,219 3,468,591 3,199 3,526,960 
1900 3,626 4,094,088 3,406 3,920,801 
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The shipping tonnage of New South Wales greatly exceeds that of any 
other province of the Australian group. Victoria stands next, after which 
come South Australia, Western Australia, New Zealand, Queensland, 
and Tasmania. Of the total shipping of Australasia in 1900, nearly one- 
third entered and cleared at New South Wales ports. 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the state is, to a very large extent, carried on under 
the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and British 
possessions being in the hands of the shipowners of the United King- 
dom, and the coasting trade chiefly in local hands. Since 1881, however, 
there has been a notable increase in foreign shipping, and at the present 
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day the greater portion of the direct trade transacted with foreign ports 
is carried in vessels which are not British. This has been due to the 
appearance in the Australian trade of the steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes in 1883, of those of the two German lines some time later, 
and more recently the vessels of the American and Japanese Companies. 
From the table given below, showing the expansion in British and 
foreign shipping during the last thirty years, it will be seen that the 
British tonnage entered and cleared in 1870 was 1,333,410, or 91:2 
per cent. of the total of 1,461,762 tons ; while in 1880 the proportion 
was as high as 92-9, British vessels representing 2,259,924 tons out of 
a total of 2,432,779. In 1885, however, the British shipping had fallen 
to 87°) per cent., and in 1900, to 85 per cent., the foreign tonnage 
having increased from 172,855 to 1,168,397 during the twenty years 
which have elapsed since 1880 :— 





Foreign. | Total. 


Year. British. 
fcleic ky Sie a rg Saale Mae anne ers ht SoC 
tons. tons. tons. 

1870 1,333,410 128,352 1,461,762 
1875 2,001,641 166,546 2, 168, 187 

-1880 2,259,924 172,855 2,432,779 
1885 3,615,582 517,495 4,133,077 
1890 4,156,963 604,909 4,761,872 
1891] 4,902,607 791,629 5,694,236 
1892 4,977,850 669,334 5,647,184 
1893 4,704,300 489,028 5,193,328 
1894 5,191,971 546,583 5,738,554 
1895 9,215,174 644,864 5,860,038 
1896 9,432, 892 756,868 6,189,760 
1897 5, 750,457 993,974 6,744,431 
1898 5,999,998 919,930 6,919,928 
1899 6,013,374 982,177 6,995,551 
1900 6,846,492 1,168,397 8,014,889 





Of the tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is owned or 
registered in Australasia. Prior to 1891, the returns do not allow of 
the colonial shipping being divided into that belonging to Australasia 
and that belonging to other British colonies; but in 1870, out of 1,333,410 
‘tons of shipping entered and cleared under the British flag, 964,718 
tons, or 72°3 per cent., belonged to British possessions, the great bulk 
being Australasian ; in 1880, out of 2,259,924 tons of British shipping 
entered and cleared, 1,499,236 tons, or 663 per cent., belonged to British 
colonies ; while in 1900 the shipping from and to British possessions 
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amounted to 3,802,351 tons (of which 3,734,670 tons were Australasian) 
out of a total of 6,846,492 tons, or 55-5 per cent. The amount of British, 
Australasian, and other colonial shipping entered and cleared at New 
South Wales ports since 1870 was as follows :— 











Shipping belonging— 
Year. To British Total, entered 
United nik gdom. To Australasia. cosy iearedt mare and cleared. 
| 
tons. | tons. tons. 

1870 368,692 964,718 1,333,410 
1875 740,683 1,260,958 2,001,641 
1880 760,688 1,499,236 2,259,924 
1885 1,520,091 2,095,491 3,615,582 
1890 1,577,172 2,579,791 4,156,963 
1891 1,813,716 3,029,067 59,824 4,902,607 
1892 2,058,982 2,859,277 59,591 4,977,850 
1893 1,808,340 2,866,967 28,993 4,704,300 
1894 2,135,711 3,016,817 39,443 5,191,971 
1895 2,244,650 2,882,579 87,945 5,215,174 
1896 2,354,580 3,000,357 77,955 5,432,892 
1897 2,269,226 3,414,588 66,643 5,750,457 
1898 2,253,492 3,701,036 45,470 5,999,998 
1899 2,337,468 3,603,266 72,640 6,013,374 
1900 3,044,141 3,734,670 67,681 6,846,492 


Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales is still small, although a 
great advance has been made during the last fifteen years. Taking the 
year 1900, for which the total tonnage of the principal nationalities is 
given below, Germany stands first, then France, then the United States. 
Norway and Japan are the only other nations whose carrying trade with 
the State is important. 





Tonnage. 

MIN tothe csdvancertahemeadatiantes 351,064 
bee ae SRR rR aeeger ee oS ee 249,302 
United States of America............... 193,849 
MOP ico sagt ono nai cov semndbeeca tenses 81,924 
tT RR Tee Rd «ook ZR CREB 120,208 
DER eg ts 1}: Sekt pa SB. Se inp 172,050 
POtal occcciskcdencics 1,168,397 


Of this amount of foreign shipping entered and cleared at the ports of 
the state in 1900, 852,181 tons traded direct with foreign countries, 
126,173 tons with the United Kingdom and British possessions beyond 
Australasia, and the balance of 190,043 tons merely reflected the 
movements of vessels passing to and from the other Australasian 
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provinces, almost one-half being tonnage in ballast coming round to 
New South Wales ports in search of freights. As compared with the 
852,181 tons of foreign shipping which traded with foreign ports, the 
direct foreign trade carried under the British flag represented but 
811,929 tons, of which 35,396 tons consisted of the South Sea Island 
trade conducted by Australasian vessels. Of the 4,414,207 tons of 
shipping entered from and cleared for the other provinces of Australasia 
during the year, 3,506,699 tons were registered in Australasia, and 
907,508 tons in the United Kingdom and other British possessions; and 
of the 1,746,529 tons which represented the direct trade transacted 
with Great Britain and her other possessions, 154,073 tons were 
registered in Australasia, and 126,173 tons in foreign countries. 


STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS. 


The records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish the steamers 
from the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sailing 
vessels by steam has been abundantly apparent in the twenty-four years 
which have since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 912,554 as 
compared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 42:9 per cent. and 
57-1 per cent. respectively. The relative positions have long since 
been transposed, for the tonnage of sailing ships in 1900 was only 
slightly higher than the figures of 1876, being 1,523,397 tons, or but 
19 per cent. of the total shipping, as compared with 6,491,492 tons 
of steam, or 81 per cent. of the whole. The increase of steam tonnage 
for the twenty-four years has, therefore, been over 611 per cent. The 
progress of the tonnage of each class will be seen from the following 
table :— 








Year. | Steam. | Sailing. | Year. | Steam. | Sailing. 
tons. tons. | | tons. tons. 

1876 912,554 1,215,171 | 1894 | 4,407,522 | 1,331,032 
1880 1,550,372 882,407 1895 4,447,716 1,412,322 
1885 2,791,843 1,341,234 1896 | 4,769,750 1,420,010 
1890 3,654,814 1,107,058 1897 5,307,935 1,436,496 
1891 4,299,791 1,394,445 1898 5,585,233 1,334,695 
1892 4,329,634 1,317,550 | 1899 5,757,341 1,238,210 
1893 ' 4,227,186 966,142 | 1900 6,491,492 1,523,397 





The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to shipowners 
is illustrated by the large amount of tonnage coming to the state in 
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ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo, A large proportion 
of the vessels arriving in ballast come from the ports of the neighbour- 
ing states, where they have delivered a general cargo, and, having 
been unable to obtain return freight, have cleared for Newcastle to load 
coal. The largest amount of tonnage entered in ballast in any one 
year since 1870 was in 1900, when it reached 1,300,639 tons, while the 
tonnage cleared, amounting to 144,426 tons, was also considerably 
higher than that for any previous year recorded. The tonnage entered 





and cleared in ballast for the years shown was :— : 

Year. Yer | nteroa, | Choad, | Year, | Bntored. Entered. Cleared. “yea, | Entered, | Clearet. |) Year| Entered. | Year. | Entered. | Cleared. 
| tons. tons. Bee ee eee et ae tons. tons. 

1870 | 237,246 21,004 1894 852,205 76,799 
1875 | 320,921 "| 12,830 1895 852,813 58,152: 
1880 7,763 16,219 || 1896 902,106 80,377" 
1885 - 345,366 53,381 | 1897 905,928 $0,271 
1890 544,264 66,846 1898 974,257 65,983 
1891 632,617 §2,956 1899 734,242 81,433: 
1892 724,265 65,522 | 1900 1,300,639 144,426 
1893 621,189 58,463 || 


VALUE OF CARGOES. 


As might be expected from the fact that over 31 per cent. of the tonnage: 
which arrived in the state in 1900 was in ballast, as against over 
3 per cent. of the clearances, the average value of freights outward- 
was higher than that of the vessels inward. The average > value of the- 
goods imported by sea was £5 13s. 7d. per ton, and that of the goods: 
exported was £5 13s. 10d. If, however, allowance be made for shipping; 
in ballast, the mean value of the exports was £5 18s. 2d., or 29 per cent. 
lower than the imports, which averaged £8 6s. 6d. per ton. New South 
Wales exports have, generally speaking, a high value per ton, and the 
fact that, when vessels entering and leaving in ballast are excluded, 
they have a lower average value than the imports, is due to the large 
amount of coal exported, “the herpel for 1900 having been 3,369,332 
tons weight—equivalent to over 2,287,000 tons measurement-out of a 
total of 3,920,801 tons. 

Under ordinary conditions the average value of exports from New 
South Wales largely exceeds that of the ‘imports, but for the year 1900 


F 
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the averages were nearly equal. This was brought about chiefly by a 
decline in prices of pastoral products, and especially of wool, and to 
some extent also by delay in shipment of the staple :— . 


Value of Value of 

Country. Imports Exports 

per ton. per ton. 
en Us £ s. d. 
United: In fai ei yien as cece wen ees 20-1 Z 18 0 0 
FN PGR OPIS oak Stk s w'vdcvebahew eae ya vevade en’ BE.10 112 0 
COST rs oc dsenabicdsboaniabckiakasns Ae +p - 310° 3 
south Australia... ..s.cieccssssowsnceess 014 6 115 8 
Western Australia..................0- + 0 14 1l 213 6 
Taemaaa a. 23 24-s25 ccuseaee pest oe 3.4 2 2 12...4 
New Zealand ............. Oiichec vee cates 5 4 8 2 8 6 
Other British possessions.. ........ ... 117.5 516 6 
Belgium, France, and Germany ...... 8 0 0 14 7 3 
United States of America............... ho Gis 3 $0 OP 
- Other foreign countries.................. 316 6 Ella 
Ss 1 epee 9 Caleta Pie SES » el be amy f 5 13 10 


The trade with Belgium, France, and Germany has been grouped 
“together in the table, as it is impossible to find the true average value 
of the trade of each of those countries, on account of the great bulk of 
the Belgian trade being carried in French and German bottoms. The 
greater part of the trade classed under “ Other foreign countries” was 
transacted with various groups of islands in the South Seas and with 
‘South American countries. During 1900 the proportion of tonnage 
entering in ballast from Victoria was 44°3 per cent., from South Aus- 
tralia 32 per cent., and from Western Australia 49 per cent. of the 
arrivals, and this circumstance partly explains the low rate per ton of 
the imports from those states. As for the outward trade, the large 
quantity of coal shipped to the southern states lowers the general 
average value of the whole exports. The following are the average values 
of imports and exports per ton of shipping for the past ten years :— 


Average Value | Average Value Average Value | Average Value 

Year. of Imports of Exports Year. of Imports of Exports 

per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 

Bose! a Zi ers S Hod. £s. d. 
1891 7.9 8 6 0 6 1896 5 13, 2 517 4 
1892 ay BR 512 1 1897 .5 61) 5 12 10 
1893 5-19 0 6 4:7 1898 5 8 5 616 2 
1894 418 0 se | Bee | 1899 as G13 2 
1895 417 0 517 4 1900 513 7 5 13 10 
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It will be noticed that the average value of imports per ton was 
higher in 1899 than in any year since 1891 shown in the table, while 
the exports also reached a very high figure. This was brought about 
by the fact that more favorable conditions in Victoria and other states 
enabled the farmers there to find an open market in New South Wales 
for their produce, while the high prices gained for wool and other pro- 
ducts had a stimulating effect on the purchasing power of the community 
with respect to imports. 


MovEMENTS OF SHIPPING. 


The following table shows the yearly movements of tonnage, 
exclusive of the coasting trade, of some of the principal nations of the 
world, and also of New South Wales, with the rate of tonnage per 
head of population, the returns being made up to the latest. date 
available :— 




















| Per head | Per head 
Country. Tonnage. of Popu- Country. Tonnage. of Popu- 
lation. lation. 

| 
United Kingdom... 92,894,622 2°3 Tah oes 36,622,635 rz 

| 
France® :. ..2. 455 ests | 33,563,852 0°9 SWAN co saverpanens 26,843, 144 15 

| 
Germany .ciecsens 27,536,990 0°5 United States..... 43,592,049 0°6 
NOEWBY.....J.pcersees | 6,297,606 | 2°9 Arg’ntineRepublic 14,070,560 | 3:1 
Sweden...........64.. 14,877,813 | 3:0 Casaitan ss iS ocss yes 13,287,054:|. 27 
Netherlands......... 17,325,827 3:5 | New South Wales.! 8,014,889 5°9 


| 


Of the tonnage engaged during 1900 in the outward trade of New 
South Wales, 11:7 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, though in 
value the exports to the mother country were 37:1 per cent. of the ‘total. 
The tonnage of vessels to Victoria and the other Australasian provinces, 
including New Zealand, amounted to 55-5 per cent. of the whole, while 
in value ‘the exports thereto reached only 22:2. per cent. As regards 
the other British possessions, the tonnage of vessels carrying goods to 
their ports amounted to 6°5 per cent. of the whole, while the value 
reached 6-7 per cent. In the case of foreign countries, the tonnage 
amounted to 26°3 per cent. and the value to 34 per cent. The following 
table shows the tonnage entered from and cleared for the United 
Kingdom, the British colonies, and some of the principal foreign 
countries, as well as the value of the cargoes; but it must be borne in 
mind that the figures represent the nominal tonnage of the vessels 
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varrying the goods, and not the actual weight of the goods carried, 
which latter information it is impossible to obtain :— 
































Entered. | Cleared. 
{ 
Country. Tonnage. Value. | Tonnage. Value. 
Per Per Per Per 

Total. Rone Total. aenk Total. cent. | Total. at 

tons. £ tons. be 
United Kingdom...... 494,671 12°1| 9,923,117 42°7| 459,561 117} .8,273,2721 872 
VIGUOISA 62s os cae 974,824 | 23°8| 1,062,182 4°6} 805,106} 20°5|] 1,289,768 58 
Queensland .......... 464,788 11°3 | 3,838,566 16°5 427,178 10°9| 1,499,770 6°7 
South Australia ...... 363,025 8°9 262,782 1 A 290,172 7°4 517,584 2°3 
Western Australia ....} 198,843 4°9 147,908 0°6| 166,558 4°3 445,974 2°0 
TASINGIIA: sos eelg ee 170,997 4°2 548,478 24) 144,049 3°7 376,979 5 Be f 
New Zealand.......... 257,642 6°3 | 1,348,605 5°8| 341,068 8°7 826,662 3°7 
Other British Posses- 

SIONS 2 0s See Setes 536,786 | 181] 1,005,154 4°3 255,511 6°5| 1,488,235 6°7 
Belgium, France and) 

SFOVNONY 2 5. Ss 0 vss 05 190,419 4°6| 1,523,409 6°5| 173,320 4°4) 2,489,144| 11°2 
United States ........ 170,492 4°2} 2,557,961 11°0| 132,695 3°4| 3,981,242; 17°8 
Other Foreign Coun- 

WGN a > oseses tas. 271,601 6°6 | 1,038,745 4°5| 725,583! 18°5| 1,126,747 5°0 

Watal as sack os | 4,094,088 ae 23,256,907 | 0004 3,920,801 | 100°0| 22,315,377 | 100-0 





TONNAGE AND CREWS. 


The average tonnage of vessels trading with New South Wales has 
steadily increased since 1845; prior to that year transports formed so 
large a portion of the shipping that the size of vessel was shown to be 
much greater than the average of those actually engaged in trade. The 
great improvement which has taken place may be traced in the following 
table :— 


Year. Average tonnage Year. Average tonnage 
of vessels. of vessels. 

RBZ! is okne sieht eas 295 Ly /s aero Tree 463 

i Bs 4 eat ores : 246 BGS! oesusveisacaings ; 797 

EME 2 55055 cnnkake Yates Gas ‘ 173 1895 cis, apiscovecediees 939 

0:05 Oe Samerpeye oy 306 Ub Ligse arr pamper oke0 te” 

BBGDE 550.5 icatewss MoRaee 329 


Since 1870 the average tonnage of British and British-colonial vessels 
trading to New South Wales has increased by 296 per cent. in the one 
case and 212 per cent. in the other, while foreign vessels have increased 
in average tonnage by 259 per cent. during the same period. The 
advance in ail classes during the period of thirty years has been very 
marked, as the following figures attest. The very large increase in 
tonnage from the United Kingdom during the last two years is in great 
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measure due to the advent in these waters of the mammoth steamers of 
the White Star Line. 








British. | | British. 
Year. “A Foreign. Year. Foreign. 
sinc Colonial. | Kiuionis: Colonial. 

3 tons. tons. | tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
1870 706 306 449 1894 1,769 615 1,401 
1875 742 379 557 1895 1,784 648 1,471 
1880 1,031 476 732 | 1896 1,821 663 1,438 
1885 1,312 602 997 || 1897 1,840 724 1,421 
1890 1,624 600 1,330 1898 1,876 785 1,387 
1891 1,680 709 | 1,263 1899 2,094 767 1,552 
1892 1,696 684 | 1,302 | 1900 2,156 tit 1,614 


1893 | 1,766 647 paged 


The natural corollary to the increase in the size of vessel, the im- 
provement in rigging and fittings, and the substitution of steam for 
canvas, is the decrease in the number of hands required per ton, though 
the actual number of hands employed per vessel has increased. In 1900 
Australasian vessels carried an average of 25 men to every vessel, or 1 
man to every 31 tons; vessels of other British possessions had an 
average crew of 17 men, or 1 man to every 71 tons; and British 
vessels from the United Kingdom carried an average complement of 
53 men, or 1 man to every 40 tons; while foreign ships carried an 
average crew of 47 men, or 1 man to every 34 tons. In 1870 
British ships carried 1 man to every 26 tons, intercolonial vessels 
1 man to every 20 tons, and foreign vessels 1 man to 35 tons, the 
decrease in the tonnage per sailor in foreign vessels being due to the 
finer class of ships that began to trade here in 1883. ‘The following 
figures show the average crews of British (United Kingdom and 
Colonial) and foreign vessels for the periods mentioned :— 








British. | | British. 
Year. Sy Foreign. | Year. 3 Foreign. 
Kinedom. Colonial, | Kingdon. Colonial. 

1870 27 15 | 13 | 1894 50 | 22 52 
187 27 17 14 1895 48 23 52 
1880 44 21 25 | 1896 49 29 47 
1885 45 24 36 || 1897 53 23 46 
1890 | 53 22 49 || 1898 53 25 46 
1891 52 25 41 || 1899 57 25 50 
1892 50 25 7 1900 53 | 2 46 
1893 53 23 62 | 
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PRINCIPAL PorTs. 


The relative importance of the various ports of Australasia may be 
ascertained by an inspection of the following table, which shows the 
shipping and trade of the principal Australasian ports for the year 1900. 
From these figures the rank of Sydney becomes evident. Melbourne 
apparently takes the first place in tonnage; but for purposes of com- 
parison the figures should be reduced by a large amount—from 350,000 
to 400,000 tons entered and a like quantity cleared, or altogether about 
750,000 tons—to allow for the circumstance that the great ocean 
steamers whose terminal port is Sydney are reckoned once on the way 
round to New South Wales, and again when homeward bound for 
England. When this is taken into account, it is found that the 
shipping of Melbourne is exceeded by that of Sydney, as the Victorian 
port is also surpassed in the value of its trade. Newcastle occupies 
third place; for in the figures given for Port Adelaide the mail steamers 
are reckoned twice over, as in the case of Melbourne. It should be 
noted in respect to Queensland ports that the tonnage of vessels is 
recorded at every port of call, and on this account appears more 
important than it really is. 











Entered. Cleared. 
Port. 
Shipping. Trade. Shipping. Trade. 
tons. £ tons. £ 
LEST PERRI RR EARS SCONE ys te he 2,716,651 | 22,573,763 | 2,109,739 | 20,122,008 
DW ORAS os a sd 1,160,758 680,250 | 1,523,976 | 2,072,392 
TAIT «5 -o cha'ygs-vvordnct wvidedeoeeras 2,827,949 | 15,351,819 | 2,721,875 | 16,188,595 
ROMER Aj donpnadigpidgabsdsesnketrcentas 63,688 162,223 150,682 412,289 
APRN 555 sssos's cv-assntneuaing siaesiae 639,415 | 4,197,814 703,399 | 2,412,250 
BOEING 3c s Seca cee sa sensieess 257,377 663,252 280,110 | 2,105,793 
CUTIVE oo 2a aii Saee shed tadesdzwwnse 419,378 953,642 414,174 | 2,152,335 
PIII ai vn oss dhoaohadavkegsbntaes 3,954 98,342 11,385 224,064. 
DAALYOOLOWR D5. ss. dscseseibicycoshoes 49,144 195, 360 28,402 70,601 
os icsdaveadacstosciooeten 187,947 77,666 | 187,341 | 205,124. 
Pee AAIE o's s conavagueneecoeccuss ance 1,519,902 | 4,739,483 | 1,408,135 | 4,363,971 
OIE a re acdaoseeeess Pere Ne 119,154 405,473 253,002 | 1,566,357 
IARI Sie sta Sadtacenninacosssievsaneen 78,638 65,052 25,232 | 385,882 
BO OMIGUNED, ss cnesasoiasedsdvesenaves 22,969 5,661 17,821 | 146,490 
MMM UUEDY 53'S < 5s bsin vvakes cdg ccdale'ess 71,420 139,666 71,715 | 162,219 
Fremantle and Perth ............... §22,152 |. 5,489,493 536,657 | 4,016,038 
PRR ikts sos sibds Co ecccra thawssswouns 1,032,435 184,819 994,435 | 2,190,234 
RONEN 020, ov sce s canta Sciccaccueatees 3,014 143,109 6,266 | 94,542 
ANT lin G\ Teseck sk vs SNe apne Uh cassie 377,421 776,918 369,818 | 755,470 
REE C5 alee ils vce spout sab ves 99,822 808,326 84,567 707,053 
PS MMMMMANC EES, Cann’ six ss iswae caer rson Akh 20,975 287,995 30,225 868,239 
DV CERI ORORN Shuai osuse. Sanaa seakpeuse 213,874 | 2,767,066 277,503 | 2,345,395 
PSORERD OS ce ticec hiss vse vacsa voce seeone 323,429 | 2,617,329 222,265 | 2,068,361 
Lyttelton and Christchurch ...... 67,633 | 1,770,709 104,584 | 2,522,912 
EBT r ke cr rca yl ©9008 ERO ear CO 81,266 | 2,158,177 19,500 | 1,478,071 
Invercargill and Bluff ............... 102,007 288,170 116,792 741,750 


NA DIET 0. peivndsees oie. ss hte 16,426 | 99,418 6,209 | 770,159 
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The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uniform, 
the increase from the year 1860 being at an average rate of about 54 per 
cent. perannum. The vessels registered as entered considerably exceed 
in tonnage those cleared at Port Jackson. To account for this it is 
only necessary to state that vessels leaving Sydney for Newcastle for 
the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as departures from Newcastle, 
and not from Sydney. For this reason the clearances of Newcastle 
uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be noticed in the subsequent table. 
The practice of clearing vessels at both ports at one time obtained, but 
has been abandoned for many years, and vessels are now cleared at the 
port which they last leave. The following statement shows the shipping 
entered and cleared at both Sydney and Newcastle for quinquennial 
periods from 1870 to 1890, and for consecutive years since the latter 
date. It will be seen that the total tonnage of Sydney increased by 
720,000 tons between 1870 and 1880, and by 1,532,000 tons between 
1880 and 1890, while during the last ten years the increase has 
amounted to 1,356,500 tons :— 





Sydney. | Newcastle. 
Year, 
Entered. Cleared. | Batra, | tenes. eater, | tee Entered. Cleared. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

1870 385,616 364,758 283,091 383,242 
1875 590,700 468,423 510, 902 573, 626 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480 
1885 1,608,169 I; 983, 888 452,946 722,865 
1890 | 644, 589 ? 356, 632 . 625,398 842,180 
1891 s § 934, 556 1,535,306 704,306 1, 140, 536. 
1892 1,896,677 ¢ 594,108 729,167 iy "024, 318 
1893 1 "902,265 1,585, 857 §24,844 842,363 
1894 1,959,435 ] 612, 179 pA ht) es Eee 035, 930 
1895 2.027, 951 de 669, 654 727,834 1,048,400: 
1896 2,104,613 [: 806,438 783,669 1,084,220 
1897 2,321,214. 1,916,075 $20,199 1,243, 591 
1898 2,406,473 Z. "398. 845 868,062 1,298, 592 
1899 2.589, 457 1,977,067 711,620 1,283,157 
1900 | 2,716,651 | 2,109,739 1,160,758 1, 523,976 





The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney may be Lae apelin ARTES acia oe Gieystane be reatined by 
viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief ports of the United 
Kingdom. It will be observed that in absolute tonnage Sydney is sur- 
passed by only five English ports—London, Liverpool, Cardiff, Newcastle, 
and Hull; while in point of value of trade transacted it is exceeded 
by only London, Liverpool, and Hull. Twenty of the most important 
ports of the United Kingdom are shown in the following table, 
from the figures in which the coasting shipping and trade have been 
omitted. There is this important point to bé observed, however, that 
were Australasia regarded as one country, the interstate trade would 
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become coasting, and the figures for the New South Wales ports would 
have to be reduced accordingly :— 


Entered. Cleared. 
poe Shipping. Trade. Shipping. Trade. 
England— tons. £ tons. £ 
PIOUGON 5 es sass 9,437,950 164,105,695 7,091,125 88,178,166 
Liverpool ......... 6,152,187 110,192,919 5,665,813 97,282,907 
Oardid 52 eee 5,193,243 3,392,191 8,227,112 8,684,421 
Neweastle cs 2,528,109 | 6,536,191 | 3,642,611 | 7,533,595 
Be 2 ictades 2,509,262 28,822,898 2,075,921 22,724,029 
Southampton ...... 1,646,080 13,233,116 1,476,373 10,805,525 
Bristol ac c6.55.5; 764,787 11,245,263 386,434 1,387,949 
Pagel ook coves 982,062 8,518,522 1,019,069 2,966,829 
SSTHOBDY. cnc ss5- 00) 966, 624 7,108,075 944,889 11,155,210 
darwich 3.2:23.3:... 737,609 18,044,377 699,086 5,004,049 
Newport............ 1,196,146 1,046,614 1,652,751 2,929,515 
Sunderland......... 838,042 592,232 1,111,034 1,620,888 
North Shields... 430,869 1,075,542 412,169 720,889 
Newhaven ......... 385, 878 10,739,665 379,932 3,060,965 
Scotland— 
Glasgow ............ 1,460,700 13,257,002 2,152,234 15,939,342 
1) cl See ie aes 968,482 12,116,737 827,244 4,583,353 
Kirkcaldy ......... 741,132 275,654 | 1,069,354 966,933 
Grangemouth...... 706,497 2,656,205 828,354 2,454,018 
Treland— 
Belfast: ..,.0......c00) 414,350 5,285,080 . 265,087 518,177 
Dunn... .c2.s2:.201 249,160 2,565, 817 71,492 73,652 
New South Wales— 
Sydney... .’...... 2,716,651 | 22,573,763 | 2,109,739 | 20,122,008 
Newcastle ......... 1,160,758 680,250 1,523,976 2,072,392 
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No other seaport of the state can be compared with either Sydney 
or Newcastle, though Wollongong now maintains a trade of some con- 
sequence, especially in coal ; and of late years the importance of Eden, 
Twofold Bay, has increased. In 1900 the vessels which entered Wollon- 
gong direct from places outside the. state were all in ballast, and 
totalled 97,931 tons; while at Eden the shipping entered amounted 
to 38,647 tons, and landed goods to the value of £2,894. The ship- 
ping cleared at Wollongong had an aggregate tonnage of 173,459, and 
at Eden 43,704, the value of the export trade at these two ports being 
respectively £111,945 and £3,486. 

The average tonnage of sea-going vessels lying in the port of Sydney 
is about 80,000 per diem. The daily average at the port of Newcastle 
is about 35,000 tons. On the day on which the greatest number of 
ships are in port, in the wool season, the tonnage at Sydney is equal to 
about 125,000, and that at Newcastle to 84,000. The value of the 
shipping ordinarily moored or anchored in the port of Sydney may be set 
down at £2,000,000, and of that in the port of Newcastle at £500,000. 
The greatest value of shipping afloat in the two ports on any one day 


is about £4,500,000. 


RIVER SHIPPING. 


The trade borne by the rivers Murray and Darling varies greatly from 
year to year, according as they are favourable or otherwise for navigation. 
The Murray River is navigable during the greater part of the year, but 
the same cannot be said of the Darling, which as a rule can only be used 
by shipping during the period from March to September, when its volume 
is augmented by the flood-waters from the interior of Queensland. For 
the period over which the records extend both rivers have been navigable, 
and the tonnage at Wentworth on the Darling, at its confluence with the 
Murray, and at Moama and other Murray River ports, is given in the 
following table for the last ten years :— 





Tonnage entered at— 


Year. oo 





Moama and other Murra 
Wentworth. Pars. y 
1891 | 37,988 31,753 
1892 31,071 28,781 
1893 | 39,888 33,359 
1894 47,224 41,403 
1895 37,489 40,723 
1896 38,623 36,800 
1897 24,522 48,894 
1898 22,319 39,919 
1899 21,646 47,596 
1900 20,466 58,867 
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REGISTRATION OF SEAMEN. 


Engagements and discharges of seamen are registered at the Govern- 
ment Shipping Offices at Sydney and Newcastle, and with the Customs 
officers at other ports. In 1900 there were 16,026 seamen engaged, 
and 13,961 discharged in Sydney,; and 3,685 engaged, and 2,222 
discharged in Newcastle ; while in the course of the same year 834 
seamen were reported at Sydney, and 627 at Newcastle, as having 
deserted from British vessels voyaging beyond Australasia. These 
engagements and discharges are exclusive of those of foreign vessels, busi- 
ness In connection with which is transacted by the various Consuls. 


REGISTRATION OF SHIPPING. 


During the year 1900, 908 steamers and sailing vessels, representing 
122,435 tons net, stood registered in the books of the Custom House, as 
belonging to the port of Sydney. Of these, 450 were steamers, collectively 
of 71,229 tons net and 21,112 nominal horse-power. There were 49 
steamers of 1,595 nominal horse-power and 2,572 net tons, and 51 
sailing vessels on the register at Newcastle, their net tonnage being 6,776. 
The total tonnage registered in the state was 131,783, of which 
73,801 was steam tonnage, with 22,707 nominal horse-power. These 
figures are exclusive of lighters, of which there were 52, of a total 
tonnage of 3,146, registered at Sydney; and 45, of an aggregate tonnage 
of 4,870, at Newcastle. A fee of £1 is charged for a lighter’s license, 
which permits the boat to be employed for an indefinite period. 

The total tonnage registered in New South Wales for the years shown 
was :— 





Steamers. | Sailing vessels. Total. 


fear. .——————— 


No. 








No. 





Tons. Crew. Crew. 





Tons. | Crew. Vessels. | Tons. 





8,349 | 380 64 9,843 | 469 
12,197 | 556 | 130 | 16,100 | 842 
7,003 | 325 74 9,162 | 493 


| 286 | 93 
1880 | 20} 2,159 | 168 | 54 
1885 | 50| 6,387 | 394 | 49 





4,876 280 99 | 11,263 | 674 
1890 21 | 4,027 278 | 28 6,234 | 191 49 | 10,261 | 469 
1891 40 | 5,239 | 351 | 53 | 9,492 | 280 93° | 14,731 | 631 
1892 46 | 5,848 | 458 | 60 | 3,282 | 262 | 106 9,130 | 720 
1893 oe 4,200 | 288 | 32 | 5,972 | 231 65 | 10,172 | 519 
1894 19 | 3,067 | 140 | 29 | 4,897 | 153 48 7,964 | 293 
1895 13 | 5,172 | 186 | 13 | 1,363 85 26 6,535 | 271 
1896 26 | 5,541 | 208 | 24 2,661 80 50 8,202 | 288 
1897 20 | 8,220 | 223 | 29 | 6,378 | 185 49 | 14,598 | 408 
1898 22 | 9,090 | 244 | 44 | 6,006 | 198 66 | 15,096 | 442 
1899 18 | 2,909 | 137 | 56 | 6,364 | 249 74 9,273 | 386 
1900 | 23 | 10,445 | 288 | 31 | 4,289 | 193 54 | 14,734 | 481 


i | 
‘ I ' 
—__ 
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During the year 1900 seven vessels, aggregating 287 tons, were sold to 
foreigners, and in consequence were removed from the registers of the 
state. Sales were also made to British subjects of 126 vessels, with a 
total tonnage of 15,623, which remained on the registers at Sydney and 
Newcastle. 


PASSENGER STEAMERS. 


The Navigation Amendment Act of 1899 provides that all vessels, 
steam or sailing, passenger or cargo-carrying, shall receive certificates. 
Passenger certificates are renewable every six months, the fees payable 
being £1 for every vessel not exceeding 50 tons, £2 for over 50 and not 
exceeding 100 tons, £3 for over 100 and not exceeding 300 tons, and an 
additional £1 for every further 300 tons orpart thereof. The amounts 
collecte1 for all ports in 1900 were £1,114 for sea-going steamers and 
£475 for harbour and river steamers. The following table shows the 
number of certificates granted to passenger steamers during the last 
eight years :— 





Number | Tonnage Passengers for 








Year. of of which Certificates 
Steamers. | Steamers. were granted. 
1893 240 64,593 55,195 
1894 245 66,265 56,275 
1895 231 63,361 52,397 
1896 259 93,955 55,381 
1897 256 108,619 55,415 
1898 256 98,915 56,425 
1899 253 89,279 55, 106 
1900 270. 96,655 44,128 





Of those licensed in 1900, 132 were sea-going steamers and 138 were 
engaged in harbour and river traffic. It will be seen that while the 
total number of steamers was higher in 1900 than in any preceding 
year, the passenger capacity was the lowest recorded for the period 
The reduction has been brought about by the action of the Navigation 
Department in considerably curtailing the certificated number of 
passengers on many steamers, and in refusing to grant full capacity 
certificates until the requirements of the regulations regarding life-saving 
apparatus had been complied with. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VESSELS. 


The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the con- 
struction both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 steam 
vessels having been built in 1883, whilst 39 sailing vessels and 64 
steamers were built in the subsequent year. Trade then became less 
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active, and the industry showed a tendency to die out. In 1888 it 
had fallen lower than in any of the preceding years, and there has 
been little improvement since, the tonnage of sailing vessels built 
during 1900 being only 662, and of steamers 687, in all 1,349. The 
reese and tonnage of vessels built in each of the years shown were as 
ollow :— 








Steamers. Sailing vessels. Total. 

Year. : 

No. Tons. No. Tons. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
1880 12 | 861 29 1,938 41 | 2,799 
1883 52 | 5,368 50 1,885 102 7,253 
1884 64 | 5,145 39 2,518 103 7,663 
1885 36 | 2,992 29 800 65 3,792 
1886 40 | 2,637 27 1,339 67 3,976 
1887 1G3 6 778 14 636 30 1,414 
1888 i 0 ea 394 9 304 20 698 
1889 14 | 663 9 204 23 867 
1896 6 | 697 9 394 15 1,091 
1891 | 13 |. 767° | 27 57 40 | 1,340 
1892 BOs 1 317 27 782 37 1,099 
1893 7 236 1] 563 18 ! 799 
1894 8 463 6 466 14 | 929 
1895 +4 259 5 48] 9 740 
1896 8 598 ‘i 369 15 967 
1897 9 631 12 832 21 1,463 
1898 12 755 30 1,262 42 2,017 
1899 1] 748 35 890 46 1,638 
1900 10 687 13 662 23 | 1,349 





—_—_ 


Schooners and ketches are the principal classes of sailing vessels 
built in the state, the general tonnage of each class averaging con- 
siderably under 100 tons burden. The tendency to supplant sailing 
vessels by steamers, and the substitution of iron for wood for the frames 
and hulls of vessels, have given a check to the wooden ship-building 
industry, which at one time promised to grow to important dimensions. 
Every kind of timber suitable for the construction of ships is found on 
the rivers of the coast districts of New South Wales, but as the demand 
for this description of vessel has not increased, little advantage can be 
taken of the resources of the state in this respect. 

No reliable data have so far been procurable as to the number and 
tonnage of vessels built abroad for the New South Wales local trade, 
but the number must be considerable, and such vessels form an import 
of large value altogether lost sight of in the Customs returns. Some 
idea, however, of the large number imported may be gathered from the 
registration of the tonnage of other than New South Wales built vessels, 
which for the past ten years has averaged 4,150 tons sailing and 4,890 
tons steam per annum. 
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Docks AND WHARVES. 


Adequate accommodation is provided both by the Government and 
by private enterprise for fitting and repairing ships in the state. At 
Sydney there are three graving docks, five floating docks, and three 
patent slips, and another large graving dock is in course of construction. 
The proposed dock is to be 660 feet in length on the floor and the 
entrance 83 feet wide. At high-water there will be 28 feet of water 
on the sill and the berthing accommodation is to be 1,800 feet. At 
Newcastle there are two patent slips; besides which there are other 
docking and building yards in different parts of the state for the 
convenience of coasters and small craft. The principal docks and 
slips in Sydney, with their leading dimensions and the size of vessel 
they will accommodate, are stated below :— 














Lifting 
Draught of | Power 
Name of Dock. Where situated. Length.|Breadth| vessel that eect 
may be taken. sie ax 
dock. 
| | | 
Graving docks— | ft. ft. ft. in. | tons. 
Sutherland (Government)| Cockatoo Island .... 600 | 84 32 0 $58 
Fitzroy Pe renee ee = 5 si 450 | 59 21 6 
Mort's °. tii ateheceas ie Balmain ©... s+. | 640 } cesar h! 18.0 
Floating docks— | 
Rowntree’s .......065..esss00 Waterview Bay ...| 160 | 42 12 0 474 
9 
Woolwich (Mort’s)......... Woolwich......... { Fe hae pale 14 0 1,500 
Jubilee (Mort’s) ............ Johnston’s Bay ..., 317 | 55 15 0 1,500 
Johnston’s Bay (Mort’s) .. ‘5 coef 100) |) 23 73 120 
Drake's... :siesdenc. - Sidedatess> White Bay .........} 150 | 60 7 6 300 
sa ee: . | \ |11ft. forward = 
Morts Now liiwss cece, Balinain::*)..::2.sen 270 | 30 17 ft. aft. 1,500 
Nolo Orns, A Ses a 200 | 25 } |0% forner’|11,000 
g5vig NOm thet Uteaieens dee | ays gcaaeenonee 80 |isft.sin. 5 3 40 





The Sutherland Graving Dock at Cockatoo Island, the property of 
the Government, is one of the largest single docks in the world, and is 
capable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of water. During the 
year 1900, 158 vessels, of which 24 were British ships of war, were 
docked at Cockatoo Island, 83 being repaired in the Sutherland 
Dock, and 75 in the Fitzroy Dock, the gross tonnage of the vessels 
being 242,752. The dock receipts for the twelve months amounted 
to £7,850, and the expenditure to £2,907, exclusive of interest on cost 
of construction. 
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For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. The water 
deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest vessels may be 
berthed alongside the wharves and quays. Practically, the whole of 
the wharfage at Port Jackson is now under the control of the Sydney 
Harbour Trust. Along the shores of Sydney Cove magnificent echelon 
wharves have been constructed, which are capable of berthing vessels of 
14,000 tons register. The depth of water at low tide ranges between 12 
and 30 feet, and the wharves have an available frontage of 6,939 feet. 
At Pyrmont, Darling Harbour, and Woolloomooloo Bay the wharves 
are fitted with steam cranes and other appliances for the speedy discharge 
of the largest ships constructed. The appliances for handling cargo on 
the Pyrmont wharves, which are 2,510 feet in length, consist of four 
steam cranes of 10 tons each, while elevators have been erected to 
facilitate the loading of wheat, and on all the jetties the railway line is 
laid down. Powerful shipping appliances and roomy stores, as well 
as electric lighting, are to be found on all the important wharves, 
which are being rapidly extended and improved in order to keep pace 
with the growing shipping of the port. The total frontage of all wharves 
reaches about 8 miles. 

Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 8,000 tons 
can be safely berthed; and every modern steam and _ hydraulic 
appliance for loading coal’is found on its wharves. The Government 
own nearly all the wharfage, which extends 14,000 feet. The total 
length of the Bullock Island wharf is 7,760 feet, in addition to which 
there are four ballast jetties each 50 feet long. 5,550 feet of the 
wharf is used for the shipment of coal. There are 12 hydraulic cranes 
of from 9 to 25 tons, each capable of shipping 2,000 tons of coal in 
twenty hours ; and 3 steam cranes of 15 tons each capable of shipping 
1,200 tons of coal per day of twenty hours. On the town side of the 
harbour there are 3,506 feet of Government wharves, extending in a 
continuous line, 2,066 feet being set apart for cargo berths for deep- 
draught vessels, 940 feet for general cargo, and 500 feet for passenger 
steamers. ‘The wharf at Stockton is 600 feet long. It is entirely used 
for the shipment of coal, and has one 15-ton steam crane and one 
shoot. The length of the private wharves is 1,500 feet. In addition 
to the appliances mentioned, there are three private shoots for the 
loading of coal. By the port regulations, steamers are required to 
receive coal at the steam cranes on Bullock Island at the rate of 500 
tons per day, and at the rate of 750 tons at the hydraulic cranes, 
Sailing vessels are expected to receive at least 400 tons per day from 
the steam cranes, and 500 tons per day from the hydraulic cranes. It 
is estimated that 25,000 tons of coal per day can be shipped at New- 
castle when all the appliances belonging to the Government and private 
companies are brought into use after allowance has been made for time 
taken in moving vessels, shunting coal trucks, etc. There are also two 
patent slips owned by private individuals, capable of taking up vessels 
of 100 and 1,000 tons respectively. At the harbour of Wollongong 
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vessels drawing 11 ft. 6 in. of water can be berthed. The wharfage 
measures 1,680 feet, and a large cargo shed, 5 coal shoots, 3 cranes, and 
1 derrick, are available for the use of shipping. Staiths, cranes, and 
other coal-shipping appliances have been erected at Bulli, Coal Cliff, and 
other places. Private as well as Government wharves are found at 
all the chief centres of population along the rivers of the state, and 
all ports with a trade of any importance have their jetties and shipping 
facilities. 


SuHippinc DUvEs. 


_ The total revenue derived from shipping dues in 1900 amounted to 
£188,205, of which £134,851 was collected at the port of Sydney, and 
£40,693 at Newcastle. Wharfage rates accounted for £73,190, and 
nearly the whole of this sum was collected at Sydney ; harbour and 
light rates produced £31,546; pilotage, £24,649; rent of jetties, 
£24,041 ; tonnage rates, £19,558 ; and removal dues, £9,242; while 
the balance, consisting of £5,979, was made up of bonding and storage 
charges, steamer certificate fees, licenses of lighters, and water, cranage, 
and weighbridge charges. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 


The coast of New South Wales is well provided with lighthouses, the 
number at the end of 1900 being 23, besides which there were 21 
leading lights and light-ships for the safety of harbour navigation. The 
total expenditure in connection with lighthouses up to the end of 1900 
was £253,790, of which £205,767 was expended on buildings and 
repairs, £27,152 on lanterns, and wages and miscellaneous expenses 
absorbed £20,871. On the lst May, 1899, a first order triple-flashing 
white light was shown on the tower erected at Point Perpendicular, 
Jervis Bay. This light is visible 20 miles from seaward. The South 
Solitary Island lighthouse cost the largest sum to construct, namely, 
£31,259, exclusive of the amount paid for lanterns. The Macquarie 
revolving electric light, on the South Head of Port Jackson, is one of 
the most powerful lights in the world, being visible 25 miles at sea. 


SHIPWRECKS. 


The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger to 
vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were taken wrecks 
have been very rare. ‘There are only two lifeboat stations on the coast, 
one at the Sydney Heads, and the other at Newcastle ; but the whale- 
boats at the’ various pilot stations have been fitted with cork linings, 
and otherwise made useful for the work of rescue, in which many of 
them have been of excellent service. The steam tugs subsidised by the 
Navigation Department for the towing of ships in and out of port, are 
also available for the purpose of rendering assistance to vessels in distress ; 
and life-saving appliances are kept at certain places along the coast. 
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The wrecks reported in 1900 numbered 11, and of the crews and 
passengers, numbering 86, four lost their lives. The total tonnage of 
the vessels was 3,792, and the value, including cargoes, £30,810. The 
greatest loss of life during the year occurred at the wreck of the 
schooner Empress of India, near Forster, on 23rd July, when three of 
the crew were drowned by the swamping of a boat in which they were 
endeavouring to reach the shore. On the 21st April the explosion of 
the boiler on the steamer Young Charlie, in Woolloomooloo Bay, was 
responsible for the remaining death. The other vessels which met with 
disaster, fortunately unattended by loss of life, were the Sarah Fenwick, 
steamer, 57 tons; Hennie de Fraine, schooner, 87 tons ; Jane, schooner, 
51 tons; Harvester, barque, 1,378 tons ; Gleaner, schooner, 115 tons ; 
Cynthia, schooner, 120 tons; Brothers, cutter, 14 tons; Coraki, 
steamer, 326 tons ; and Lodore, ship, 1,568 tons. 

The following statement shows the number of vessels which were 
wrecked on the coast of New South Wales, or otherwise within the 
jurisdiction of the state, during the last ten years :— 






































Year. eer ood Mean erty 800 to aa 500" resi Steam.| Sailing.| Total. ue 
1891 3 10 3 1 1 2 16 18 | 47 
1892 + 5 2 4 7 A -16 
1893 + 3 6 1 4 1] 15 + 
1894 5 10 SES aan =¥ 6 12 18 |} 10 
1895 + A CR BB ed Onis 1 5 6 UT 463 
1896 ] 4 2 Re sh 5 4 9 2 
1897 + 5 1 1 3 2 12 14 3 
1898 3 1] + 3 4 BS ee 17 26 | 79 
1899 3 2 1 Ra 3 1| 6 4 hs Wa 
1900 2 4 2 1 2 3 8 ll 4 


During 1900, one inquiry was held by the late Marine Board of New 
South Wales with reference to stranding, while eighteen were conducted 
by the Court of Marine Inquiry, constituted under the provisions of 
the Navigation Amendment Act of 1899. Five investigations were 
held of shipwrecks, one with reference to stranding, three as to 
foundering, one concerning boiler explosion, one capsizing, and seven 
with regard to collisions. Masters were censured in nine c&ses, in three 
of which they were ordered to pay costs, while they were exonerated 
in five cases. In two cases master’s certificates were suspended for 
twelve months, the mate being censured in one instance. In one case 
the mate’s certificate was suspended for three months, and in another 
the owner and engineer were exonerated. 
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DREDGING FLEET. 


To keep open and improve the harbours and coastal rivers the Works 
Department, during the year ended 30th June, 1900, had employed 
12 ladder dredges, with an attendant fleet of 30 punts having 
un aggregate tonnage of 9,010; 12 grab dredges ; 10 sand-pump 
or suction dredges; and 7 combined grab and sand-pump dredges. 
Besides the dredging plant there were 20 tugs employed towing 
punts to sea, and on other service appertaining to dredging operations. 
The work done and the cost for the financial year ended 30th June, 
1900, for each class of dredge were as follow :— 








Expenditure. 
Class " 
Tons Hours . Dredging and 
Fa ge Dredged. | Dredging. Dredging only. | Towing. 
Total. | Per ton. | Perhour. | Total. | Per ton. 
| £ | pence.|  £ s..d. _£ | pence. 
Ladder’ .........| 2,857,428 | 20,509 | 40,161 | 3°37 119 21] 56,210 | 4°72 


Sand Pump ...| 3,902,276 | 12,432 35,026 | 2°15 216 4 | 35,040 |. 2°16 
Grab and Sand) 980,815 12,753 | 11,600 | 2°54 018 2 | 11,654 | 2°85 








Pump. 
| | 414,989 |- 20;125-| - 9,870°) 5°71 0 910, 10,698 | 6:19 
OtHE ..2cce 5,155,508 | 65,819 | 96,657 | 2°84 | 1 9 4 |113,602 | 3°33 











The material dredged consisted for the most part of sand and mud,. 
but stiffer material was raised by some of the dredges. ‘The details. 
show that while the average cost of dredging by ladder dredges was. 
3-37d. per ton, more than one-fourth of the total raised cost not more than. 
1‘67d., and the most expensive dredging was at the rate of 5-99d. The 
cost of raising material by grab dredges was on an average 5‘71d. per 
ton, the least cost being 2°2ld. for sand and mud. A considerable 
quantity of rock and indurated sand was removed by these dredges, 
otherwise the average cost would not have been so high. The seven 
combined grab and sand-pump dredges were employed at.an average cost. 
of 2-84d. per ton, or at the rate of 18s. 2d. per hour when pumping. 
The sand-pump dredges, ten in number, removed 3,902,276 tons during 
12,432 hours, at the rate of 314 tons for each dredge per hour, the: 
average cost being £2 16s. 4d. an hour, or 2:15d. per ton. At the 
Macleay River the expenditure was as high as 13-9ld. per ton, the. 
presence of large quantities of roots seriously hampering the dredging: 
operations. 3 
FARES AND FREIGHTS. 

Looking at the extensive passenger traffic and shipping trade of New 
South Wales, it would naturally be expected that a liberal scale of fares 
and freights would be in force, and this will be found actually to exist. 
In many instances, indeed, the inter-state rates have been extremely 
low, owing to the keen competition among the various steamship com- 
panies. The advance in price of coal in 1899, however, has had the 
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ettect of considerably raising both interstate and European rates. The 
following figures will give an idea of the average passenger rates by 
steamer during 1900 :— 




















Fares. Fares. 
Ports. First | Second Ports. First Second | Third 
Class. | Class. Class. Class. Class. 
New SoutH WALES Aya: ay ih SORA New ZEALAND Ports.|} £ s.d.| £ s.d.|/£ 5. d 
Ports. 
; : AUCKANG 666 scicccece 6 0 0/ 310 0 
Bellinger River ......] 140 0/048 0| Dunedin viaCootstaiy) 710 0] 4 5 0 
8 Lyttelton _,, R 615 0! 315 0 
en ron Bay ......+. +++ 110 0;1 0.0 Napier (via Auckland)} 710 0/| 4 5 0O 
arence River ........ 110 0/012 6 7 Ne r 
ies nea a Re 110 010145 0. Wellington .......... 6 0 0}; 310 0 
Macleay River ........ 110 0;012 6) 
Manniny River ........ 1 6 0|9010 0| x Re OSEAN Ports. 62140135 4 
Nambucca River ...... 130 0 |: 0:45 Oyen cr ss certsecee { “ ‘ 0} 15 8 0 
Maitastle oo oe 056/03 0 POMEN . 0350650 secses (71 10 0 40 140 
Port Macquarie ...... Eel 0 TF OFS Bi Brindisi .............. £55 to £65) £32 to £37) £14 14. 
. to£1717. 
PSOUUUN 505 cd edocs ee aeon 110 0/012 6 
Coraki 112 6|015 0|| Genoa (57 29) Stites ne 1417 0 
ee ee ee ee i | Seitidiccicctsenes fd 1 66 00 37 80 
BSUIOLO (65 Sea dec ees 115 0/017 6) 38100117 7 0 
RIMGOGIIA os csh cid oeee 015 0/010 O}| London.............. £66-£77 40 14 0 1 ‘ 
TRPOMONGOND io. os ce 0 40/0 2 6 Matac! 20:16 90 
| Marseilles......... .--| 65 O O |£32 to £87/20 0 O 
ah : MINCE no 058 s50se% £50-£65 |£20 to £37/£13/10to 
VICTORIAN Port. £17/17 
aMelbourne .....0¢% 43.4 ee rps 4 1 0 0O|| Southampton ........ im an 4 re re oF 15 8 0 
‘ . ROVE Mots. co eke £55-£65 |£32 to £37 
UEENSLAND Ports, 
Burketown.......:.... 15. 5 : « fnhs) 0| fe EASTERN PorRTS 
: (6 00) 1 ESE RGN Rear a ae 45 0 0 |£30to £33} £8 10-£15 
Bowen ...........-.+4. {710 0} Pret CBOE Sv s.3a05 55. 40 0 0| £25 to 11310 0 
: “ | £97 10s. 
ERAN ts die'3925 5) = 48.4 13 iN ee % Caloutta. ............ 40 0 0| £25 to [1310 0 
Bundaberg ............ 315 of | 2 10 Ol) Madrasci'sssissossis: 40 0 0 | #35 to" 
: ! Ss £27 10s. 
Cairns ................ S100) — 7” . 9 Colombo oisissices 35 0 0| £25to {10 0 0 
‘Cooktown ............ 910 0/5 0 0 £27 10s. 
Rae Oo {5.12 01) 349 g| Hong Kong ........-, 33 0 0/38 0 05 0 0 
es 3 00 PONO es ike 30 10 0 BNA 1515 0 
= SE ait ie Le A aa ge 1315 04| 120 °'| Port Moresby ........ 92.10 “Osea OH cy 
-Mourilyan Harbour ....} 810 0|410 0) Shanghai ............ 37 10 0/| 26 0 O}18 0 O 
Normanton .......... 1310 0/615 0O|| Singapore ..... ...... 38 0 0/27 0 0/18 0 0 
PER RTEAMIPUON 52-5 5 oof] 2 © Ol] port Said 222000 253-268 [£81 to £9616 16 0. 
Site a oe 6 80) Reunion ...........-| 51 0 0/35 0 0/1712 0 
aah lh Ty OO a 71505|* © ©! Yokohama .......... 3710 0/296 8 O\1715 0 
“Thursday Island ...... 1215 0/6 5 0O| 
| PaciFic Ports, 
2 PPO YUMN 05 5s ea ss 1010 0; 6 0 0 
pak cosa games | Fiji(Suvaand Levuka)} 10 0 0] 6 0 0 
tidelaide sss, 420.244: 315 0/115 0| Hebrides). aie 200/700 
Port Darwin (Northern) 18 0 0/12 0 O}} peo SJ ores: 
Territory) | fe eS aN 30.0.0 1:22 Oa 
° of ett RD cats Se 10 0 0}; 7 0 0;}812 0 
samoa Islands........ 20 0 0 Yoke sO O 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN San Francisco........ 40 0 0} 2210 0/16 0 0 
PORTS. Tonga Islands........ 14600; 910 0/410 O 
Albany..s.-sssaskccudds 8 0 0,410 Oj; Vancouver .......... 40 0 0 sphere 70.0 
Perth (Fremantle) ... | 8 0 0/410 0 Souty AFRICAN Ports 
Cape Town .......... 3110 0 esse = | £18/138— 
TASMANIAN PorRTS. £17/17 
Hobart’ .esk ssa sane ene 21050 OO OO OAR i occa evidees 3110 0 £13/138— 
Launceston............ 210 O0}1 5 0 £17/17 


SO, 
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Fares by sailing vessels are in nearly every instance a matter of 
private arrangement between the captain of the vessel and the intending 
passenger, but the number of such passengers is becoming smaller from 
year to year owing to the great decrease in steamer fares. Fares from 
Sydney to London: are, however, given as £35 to £45 first class, and £18 
to £22 second class ; and from Newcastle to San Francisco, as £20 to 
£25, 

The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London determine, 
within certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The present 
average cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is $d. per lb. ; 
1834 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information seiaiinte 
freights is not available for early years, but since 1857, as the follow- 
ing figures show, the freights on pressed greasy wool have fallen 20 per 
cent. The freights are in every case for sailing ships, as the practice 
of shipping wool by steamers was by no means general until recent 
years. 

















vear. | Bishi | vex vee [Raitt | ore | Batt | ree Yost oe | ae 
| 
1857 | &d. 1872 | §d. 1887 | 3d. 
1858 | ad. 1873 ad. 1888 | yd. 
1859 | ad. 1874 | fd. 1ss9_ | aa. 
1860 | ga. 1875 | gd. 1890 |. 47, 
1861 ad. 1876 | 44. 1891 | za, 
1862 gd. | 1877 ad. 1892 | 234. 
1863 Sd. 1878 | 4d. | 1893 | 134, 
1864 | &d. 1879 | 44. 1894 | 134. 
1865 | 4d. 1880 | pa. 189 | ya. 
1866 Bd. | 1881 ad, 1896 | 4. 
1867 | #d. |} ss2 | 4d. 1897 | ga, 
1868 | 4d. | 1883 | 4d. 1898 | 3a, 
is69 | 4d. 18st | gd. 1899 | va, 
1870 | fd | 1885 | ad. 1900 | 4a. 
Bd. | 


1871 Tete Age B | 1886 ad. 
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The following table gives particulars of freights on some of the chief 
articles of export for a period of thirteen years. For the last two years a 
considerable increase is shown, due in great measure to the advance in 


price of coal, coupled with a rise in wages and value of materials :— 


Year. | Vessel. 





Wool (Grensy),| Tallow. | Leather. Hides. Pumped es 
Sailing | sd. to yd. | 25/- to 45/- | 30/- to 45/- 20/- 25/- to 30/- | 25/- to 30/- 
seco! Steam | 4d. to 3d. | 30/- to 52/6| 35/- to 50/-| ........ 30/- 60/- 
Sailing ed. to ed. | 25/- to 45/- | 27/6to 45/- | 15/- to 20/- 22/6 20/- to 25/- 
100 Steam 4d. to 7d. | 25/-t050/--| 40/-t0 60/-- | ........ | evansccnne Gri nnaeeas 
la (| Sailing | $d. to 34. | 82/6t0.47/6) 35/- to 45/- | 15/- to 25/- | 25/- to 80/- | 25/--to 35/- 

{| Steam | 3d. to gd. | 35/- to 50/- | 45/- to 60/-| ........ 30/- 60/- 

(| Sailing | 3d. to yd. | 26/- to 45/- | 27/6 to 40/- | 20/- to 30/- | 17/6to 25/- | 22/6 to 45/- 
Ved Steam | jd: to 3d. | 32/6to 45/- | 32/6 to 50/- | 30/- to 35/- | .......... 32/6 to 60/- 
oe ( Sailing | 8d. to Xd. | 27/6to 37/6} 27/6 to 49/- | 15/- to 22/6} 20/- to 27/6 | 27/6 to 40/- 

iT Steam Bd. to #d, | 45/- to 50/- | 40/- to 60/- 35/- 32/6 to 40/- 40/- to 60/- 

(| Sailing | yed. to 4d. | 25/- to 40/- | 25/- to 40/- | 15/- to 22/6| 15/- to 17/6. | 25/- to 40/- 
go Steam | 8d. to $d. | 35/- to 50/- | 35/- to 60/- | 30/- to 40/- 30/- 40/- to 60/- 

Sailing | 2d. to 34d. | 32/6 to 37/6| 32/6 to 40/- | 17/6 to 20/- 17/6 25/- to 30/- 

isos! Steam | @d. to }d. | 40/- to 50/- | 35/- to 50/- 30/- 25/- to 30/- | 35/- to 50/- 

___ (| Sailing | #d. to $d. | 17/6 to 35/- 30/- to 40/- | 15/- to 22/6| 15/- to 17/6 | 20{- to 35/- 

a Steam | ~d. to 3d. | 22/6 to 40/-| 35/-to 65/- | 25/- to 40/- | 20/- to 30/- | 30/- to 45/- 

Sailing | Jd. tos,d. | 12/6 to 25/-| 25/- to 30/- | 15/- to 17/6; 12/6 to15/- | 17/6 to 30/- 

1800 Steam id. to 4d. | 12/6 to 35/- | 27/6 to 45/- | 25/- to 40/- | 20/- to 30/- 20/- to 40/- 
Sailing | yd. to #d. | 15/- to 30/- 32/6 15/- 12/6 to 15/- 20/- 

ior Steam | jd. to 4d. 30/- 45/- to 50/- 30/- - | 25/- to 27/6 | 27/- to 32/6 

Sailing 8d. 30/- to 32/6 37/6 20/- 15/- 27/- to 30/- 

1s Steam | 8d. to8d. | 25/- to 30/- | 45/- to 50/- 30/- 25]- 35/- to 45/- 
Sailing | j4d.tod. | 35/- to 42/6 40/- 22/6 17/6 20/- 

1s00f Steam 3d. to $d. 35/- to 42/6 | 40/- to 50/- | 30/- to 40/- | 25/- to 30/- 40/- to 45/- 

Sailing | jd. to4d. | 37/6 to 45/- | 40/- to 50/- 30/- 25/- 30/- to 40/- 

19004 Steam 8d. to4d. | 40/- to 45/- | 40/- to 55/- 35/- 25/- to 37/6 30/- to 50/- 





Per lb. 


Per ton weight. 





Per ton measurement 
(40 cubic feet). 
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COMMERCE 


f Boom Collector of Customs administers affairs relating to Customs 
and Excise, and receives all revenue derived from the charges on 
shipping, with the exception of the fees of the Navigation Department, 
and the moneys received by the Harbour Trust. With the inauguration 
of the Commonwealth on the Ist January, 1901, the Customs Depart- 
ments of the various states passed over to the Federal authority. 

The coasting trade of the state may be conducted under one of two 
systems—either the captain of a vessel may obtain a document, called 
a “Transire,” permitting his ship to engage in the local carrying trade 
for a period of three months, or he may enter the particulars of his 
cargo in a book kept for that purpose, and have the entries initialled at 
the Custom House every voyage. It is not necessary to pass entries 
for goods shipped from one part of the state to another, although, of 
course, excisable articles are carried under a bond certificate. With 
regard to merchandise destined for or received from abroad, a 
different course of procedure is adopted. A declaration must be made 
to the Customs of the quantities and values of all imports, except such 
goods as have been brought into port for transhipment, of which only a 
description of the packages is entered, there being no law in existence 
requiring merchants to supply the quantities and values of such goods. 
Of articles which are subject to specific duties, the values declared by 
the importers are understood to be the values at the port of shipment, 
with packing, freight, insurance, and all other charges added. The 
declared values of the goods are checked, and, if found to be wrongly 
stated, amended by the Customs officials. Dutiable articles may be 
reintroduced to the state under reintroduction certificates, which are 
issued by the Customs Department for the port or border station at 
which it is desired to reintroduce the goods. All goods seized by the 
Customs are submitted to auction sale, and if they do not realise the 
amount of duty leviable on them they are withdrawn and destroyed. 

The entries for imports passed at the Customs do not in every case 
show the countries from which the goods have actually come, but 
usually the places at which they were shipped. This is an imperfection, 
incidental to all Customs statistics, which in the present method of 
conducting trade cannot be avoided. ‘The desirability of recording the 
actual place of origin is admitted, and the Customs officers go so far as 
to alter the entries when the nature of the goods clearly shows that 
they have arrived from a country other than the one stated. In like 
manner the exports of the state are in many cases cleared for other 
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countries than those for which they are ultimately destined, and it is 
estimated that some £3,300,000 of goods in transit to Kurope are 
credited in the Customs to Victoria and South Australia. 

Although goods transhipped at Sydney and other ports are not 
included in the trade returns of the state, in some of the provinces to 
which they are forwarded they are treated as imports from New South 
Wales, and there is in consequence a discrepancy between the inter- 
change figures published in this state and those of the ather provinces 
where the practice mentioned prevails. Dutiable articles carried by 
vessels for use or consumption on board are, however, classed as exports 
here when the vessels clear, but no account is taken of goods on the 
free list. The quantities and values of exports are not, as in the case 
of the imports, obtained under declaration, but the Collector of Customs 
has power to adopt this form of procedure should he think it advisable 
to do so. The values given in the returns represent the values of the 
goods at the place of shipment in the state, and are checked by the 
Customs officers with the prices ruling from day to day in the local 
markets. 


INCREASE OF TRADE. 


The value of goods imported into and exported from New South Wales 
has increased, during the seventy-four years over which the records 
extend, from £400,000 in 1825 to £55,725,587 in 1900. The yearly 
values have been somewhat uncertain in their increase, the imports from 
1840 to 1852 being especially erratic ; but of late years the progress of 
the state, as evidenced by its trade, has been remarkably steady, the 
largest falling off in any year being that experienced in 1892. The 
gross value of the exports from year to year, for the reasons hereafter 
pointed out, forms the surest index of the progress of a country circum- 
stanced like New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in the 
value of the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, may 
be readily traced in the corresponding rise or fall in the export 
values. The amount of the trade of the state, for the several periods 
shown, was :— 


Year. Year. 





Exports. Total Trade. Total Trade. 
| 
BY 5 204 £ £ £ £ 
1825 300,000 100,000! 400,000 || 1892) 20,776,526) 21,972,247| 42,748,773 
1830 420,480) 141,46] 561,941 || 1893! 18,107,035) 22,921,223) 41,028,258 
1840; 3,014,189 1,399,692 4,413,881 || 1894) 15,801,941! 20,577,673| 36,379,614 
1850} 2,078,338) 2,399,580 4,477,918 || 1895) 15,992,415) 21,934,785 37,927,200 
1860 7,155,859) 6,311,351) 14,067,210 1896! 20,561,510) 23,010,349} 43,571,859 
1870 8,284,378 8,030,578 16,314,956 | 1897) 21,744,350) 23,751,072) 45,495,422 
1880 14,176,063 15,682,802) 29,858,865 || 1898 24,453,560) 27,648,117} 52,101,677 
1890 22,615,004 22,045,937} 44,660,941 || 1899 25,594,315) 28,445,466) 54,039,781 
1891 25,383,397 25,944,020 51,327,417 || 1900 a1 OL eee 55,725,587 


ATS SABRE it SE Ses aA IK SSeS EOSIN IEG 2. a Gan ae ene 


Imports. Imports. Exports. 
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The following table shows the value of the trade of New South 
Wales with each of the principal countries during the year 1900 :— 








Exports thereto. 
Total } 
=e Domestic Other Total 
COUNTRIES. fae Produce or Produce or Total Trade. 
i Manu- Manu- ; 
facture. facture. 

COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA :— £ £ L £ £ 
avec ccseea cc oie keen 3,396.782 | 2,991,055 986,773 | 3,977,828 | 7,374,610 
MINNIE Sere oc 5. Scns > cae eges 4,631,384 753,965 | 1,164,988 | 1,918,903 | 6,550,287 
Seine AVISGIONG 65... ck cu ccdeee eel 1,439,528 | 3,031,290 228,240 | 3,259,530 | 4,699,058 
Western Australia .... 52... Secacacee 147,908 263,085 182,889 445,974 593,882 
ED din 2 wes Soe eww atte eee 548,478 123,338 253,641 376,979 925,457 

POUL case cawsive sve cet ae 10,164,080 | 7,162,733 | 2,816,481 | 9,979,214 ENS 

INBWZBAUAND. 2200 oes bis ccicetwivecst 1,348,605 248,763 577,899 826,662 | 2,175,267 

UNTERDA KINGDOMS 6 os es. 5. o's 0 oe Sac eeaes 9,923,117 | 6,916,985 | 1,356,337 | 8,273,272 | 18,196,389 

OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS :-— 

Canadian Dominion .............0-- 114,321 43,331 23,072 66,403 180,724 
Ceylon PETES FSS Se EERO Se PT 213,195 7,907 50,495 58,402 271,597 
WLS Jc. . gate dates dake sae keen 60,831 40,507 143,072 183,579 244,410 
Monge Rone secs sevens s< acca vse etene 67,928 38,266 180,720 218,986 286,914 
STCUIA...., os. Ciena caas sp acckgaee 388,546 94,970 20,924 115,894 504,440 
Straits Settlements............. .«.. 40,391 39,699 199 39,898 80,289 
Maubitivg ets os cc oe conecgaas 76,779 7,242 1,371 8,613 85,392 
Other British Possessions............ 43,163 537,962 258,498 796,460 839,623 

Total, Other British Possessions) 1,005,154 | 809,884 678,351 | 1,488,235 | 2,493,389 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES :-— 

Belov... os. 5 dean von cd eats yeeeet eG 147,661 498,026 122,323 620,349 768,010 
OWING ss Bosc we ee Sleds dc cns ohes 190,456 65,762 2,242 68,004 258,460 
VPRO. codecs esas Oa se eee 270,084 886,115 188,185 | 1,024,300 | 1,294,384 
COLE. of pict cath eatae ceuen tate 1,105,664 755,275 89,220 844,495 | 1,950,159 
BOON cd sone nice ec gaesh ia cumewnes 92,732 41,910 19,222 61,132 153,864 
DML os cord fivy os ies ccd weulls ree 122,041 119,882 14,107 133,989 256,030 
New Galodonitgic. icon} Coke tswess 28,509 88,535 91,224 179,759 208,268 
South Sea Islands and New Hebrides.. 107,488 25,931 100,920 126,851 234,339 
UME BUALOR ctr o> ke catia ces esloees 2,557,961 759,267 | 3,221,975 | 3,981,242 | 6,539,203 
Other Foreign Countries ............ 497,519 494,470 62,542 557,012 | 1,054,531 

Total, Foreign Countries...... 5,120,115 | 3,735,173 | 3,861,960 | 7,597,133 | 12 fA, 288 















































General Total .............. 27,561,071 | 18,873, 488 | 9,291,628 | 28,164,516 | 55,725, 587. 


Of the total trade shown above, 81°8 per cent. is sea-borne, the 
remaining 18-2 per cent. comprising the overland trade with the three 
bordering states of Queensland, South Australia, and Victoria, Nearly 
the whole of the seaward trade is monopolised by the ports of Sydney and 
Newcastle, the trade of the other ports amounting to less than £124,000, 
and of this amount more than four-fifths belong to Wollongong. The 
distribution of the overland trade is much more equal. The value of 
the overland trade with Victoria during 1900 was £5,022,660; that 
with South Australia came to £3,918, 692 ; and the Queensland over- 
land trade was worth £1,211,951. Wool and live stock form the bulk 
of the traffic with Victoria and Queensland, and this was also the case 
with South Australia until the development in 1886 of the mines in 
the Barrier district, when the chief elements of export became silver 
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builion, lead, and ore, and the imports, general merchandise for Broken 
Hill. The appended table shows the trade of each of the ports and 
border stations of the state during 1900. Some of the latter—Wil- 
cannia and Bourke, for instance—are situated at a considerable distance 
from the actual border :— 


Exports. | 





























. Total 
. Domestic Other 
Port or Station. eee Produce or | Produce or Total. Trade. 
Manufacture. Man ufacture. 
3 4 | | £ 
SEAWARD. 
TO oc a 22,573,763 |11,;217, 470 8,904,538 |20,122,008 |42,695, a 
Clarence River (Yamba).| ......... DOO. -civere 760 760 
cE pete 2,894 3; 351, 135 3,486 6,380 
Wesweastle oo... wis scsnss 680,250 | | 2, a 131 | 19,261 2,072,392 2.752.642 
WOM renee -... oi csckh -\ oasennae RomeO | © chee. ak 4,786 4,786 
OMAN 5 oso cee Ob cainstetde | ee 1945 | | So ae 111,945 | 111,945 
° ES Se. £ 23, 9: 256,907 8,007 15.3 ,391,443 8, 923,934 934 22,3) »315,377 45,5 572,284 
OVERLAND. 
UN os Sie ke 1,765,457 766,990 288,350 | 1,055,340 | 2,820,797 
Barringun ............. esa > asanone 161 309 470 470 
Roggabilla 22030: aa 175,366 35,779 93 35,872 211,238 
Bourke (Inland) ......... 23,048 130 1,490 1,620 24,668 
REID. oso at aoe os 29,610 25,676 30 25,706 55,316 
Ae: 64,139 245,103 2,640 | 247,743} 311,882 
2 op Ey a EER ARON SINDFED Io: 3,855 
SN EA ae rr ae 8,418 41,419 41] 41,830 50,248 
SS AR tere 17, | Es eeeeneomeny GmENmes aoe 17,490 
PEL nnsccasnncencnacns 7,381 27,358 229 27,587 34,968 
Raa Rg DOE: 289,299 473,884 16,644 490,528 779,827 
EE AIR a5 in n'sic.c bane scons 40,045 128,814 728 129,542 169,587 
TP: | ae OS RST SE RY AGRO Reena SOS Game ee n= 36,334 
SON TE: C1 eal , 37,275 435,530 196 435,726 | 473,001 
memenrowal io ss 55,839 123,563 14,318 137,881 193,720 
Tweed Heads ............ 309 2,337 42 2,379 2,688 
Wallangarra .............. 275,240 365,121 10,807 375,928 | 651,168 
Wentworth ...:........,.: 63,352 | 292,772 2,643 | 295,415| 358,767 
Wilcannia (Inland) ...... DENTIN ca ncnasks 35 35 29,911 
Willyama (Broken Hill)) 1, 162, 885 | 2,516,052 28,129 | 2,544,181 | 3,707,066 
Other Crossing-places 
(Live Stock) ............ 218,946 RG i 1,356 220,302 
Total ..£) 4,304,164 | 5,482,045 367,094 | 5,849,139 |10, 153,303 




















Grand ee icra 9,291,028 |28,164,516 55,725,587 
a Re alee SSS ete A ete a a2 LO 
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TRADE OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND New ZEALAND. 


The trade of New South Wales is larger than that of any of the other 
provinces of Australasia, but it is exceeded by the commerce of Western 
Australia in value per head of population. The total trade of each 
state and of New Zealand for 1880, 1890, and 1900 is shown in the 
following table, and the magnitude of the business transacted, not only 
by this state but by the rest of the group, is very suggestive. Tt will 
be seen that the trade of Victoria ranks second in value, and that of 
the other divisions in the following order :—New Zealand, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania. 
































State. | 13280. | 1890. | 1990. 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales ...... 29,858,865 | 44,660,941 | 55,725,587 
Vicborie (Savi ccseeocanes 30,511,453 | 36,220,287 | 35,724,363 
Queensland ............... 6,535,456 | 13,621,212 | 16,765,674 
*South Australia......... 11,156,003 17,328,301 | 16,253,881 
Western Australia ...... 852,852 | 1,546,260 | 12,814,232 
SE GRTHANIA, oc aacwetscco dees 9,881,154 | 3,384,504 | 4,684,274 
Commonwealth ...... 81,795,783 |116,761,455 |141,968,011 
New Zealand ............: 12,514,703 | 16,672,245 | 23,892,257 
Australasia ......... 94,310,486 |132,833,700 |165,860,268 


pt 


* Including Northern Territory. 


Imports. 


In 1900 the gross value of goods imported into the state amounted 
to £27,561,071, or, at the rate of £20 7s. 0d. per head, while the 
_ imports for home consumption were valued at £18, 27 0,043, or£13 9s. 10d. 
per head of population—showing an increase on the previous year of 
£1 3s. 2d. per head in the gross imports, and of £1 4s. 4d. per head in 
the net imports. In 1891 the gross imports averaged £22 4s. 6d. 
and the imports for home consumption, £17 19s. 5d.; but from that 
year the values per head of population steadily declined until 1895, 
when they touched the lowest point on record since the state was re- 
stricted to its present boundaries thirty-six years before. The falling off 
was due to two chief causes—tirst, to the large diminution in public and 
private borrowings ; and, second, to the fall in prices, which has extended 
to nearly all the commodities that the state imports. In 1896, how- 
ever, the average value of imports for home consumption per head of 
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population rose to £11 5s. Od., and the improvement continued in 1897, 
although in 1898 there was again a slight decline, the value for that 
year being £11 1s. 5d. In 1899, however, the value per head rose to 
£12 5s. 6d., and in 1900 to £13 9s. 10d. The course of the import 
trade since 1870 may be traced in the following table :— 














Sues for Ate ‘ vie aaa for | pote cacy 
i j a 

Year. coleiineion ee aad : Year. | pei ts fot head 

per head. per head. 

& 's. id. - ae Sen | £ s. d. Pee OCs 
1870 12 S78 1516 6 | 1892 14. 0,57 bY foe Bs Sa | 
1875 19 14 10 25 Fao ae a 1893 10 4 2 16 =i 70 
1880 | 15 4 9 19 9 0 | 1894 9 1 5 gay 7 
1885 18 19 8 “2538 Yaa a 1895 8 610 12:.45>9 
1886 16 230 2119 8 | 1896 13 Sp 1633.7 
1887 1310 8 lee SS 1897 1 Bie bs ees 1617 0O 
1888 1316 2 20 $11 || 1898 8 oe eee 18 12 8 
1889 16 310 21: 8 +9 1899 IZ 26-6 190 10 
1890 16 0 8 20 0 6 1900 1S10:23 20:4. -0 

4 6 


1891 1719 5 22 





In order to show clearly the nature of the goods imported into the 
state, the imports in 1900 have been classified under certain leading 
heads, as appended. It should be explained that the import of coal, 
coke, &c., amounting to £11,690, consisted almost entirely of coke 
required for smelting purposes at Broken Hill :— 





Imports for 











Classification. Total Imports. home 
consumption. 
£ £ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ......... 3,275,652 2,692,538 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors .......... 789,815 697,958 
2 REI CES ante RR eta tn  oe 859,539 765,788 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ...| 3,744,168 2,161,759 
Clothing and textile fabrics ..........cccccesceseeeeecees 5,827,364 5,219,828 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, 
including silver bullion, lead, and ore ......... 2,026,77 1,723,410 
0 IS TSR SR RE REE DE Ee ABE RSD REL | 11,690 11,690 
peasrenies POld bullion si55i..0is60d.. s05f06qcsecesdsadets A.BIONOS ©) he a a niee 
Articles of education, art, amusement ............... 1,290,817 1,035,526 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included ...... 4,299,166 3,438,864 
BME ALTICION «165 5.5.50 snsskcvecsicaesvcoocnesheen: 756,987 551,651 
ARR S DRIER Sed RB A ome 
MAELO Ss 3.550) 503)So ea th ecnsarl hae £} 27,561,071 | 18,299,012 





It will be seen that the state imported food and drink for its own 
consumption to the value of £3,390,496, or at the rate of £2 10s. 1d. for 
each inhabitant, and manufactured goods to the amount of £9,694,218, 
or at the rate of £7 3s, 2d. per head of population, together representing 
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£9 13s. 3d., out of a total of £13 9s. 10d. The principal items of the 
balance are live stock, animal and vegetable products, and minerals 
and metals raw or partly worked up. Of the animal and vegetable 
products, and the minerals and metals, some portion is worked up 
in the state for local requirements; but the greater portion of 
the gold imported is treated at the Mint, and re-exported in the 
shape of coin. The value per head of some of the principal articles 


imported for home consumption during the last five years is given 
below :— 











Articles. 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
| s. d S| a A, AE Pees 94 Sav Ss 5 
Apparel—Wearing, and gloves...... | 1b) S10 8 ba 7 ID So a 
ROGAN @le:-...s'teaiesssacarseecs uber tes beat Te 5 ae ae | 5 oe (1G ores Sey 
Boots and: shoes) .cecccccakedsceccneseens | 5 5 4 3 4 6 4 9 6 4 
TIER DCLG: :......vecatensneaneiestuses wear anas 28 Bh 23. 2 | Bde OA ei Doe ek 
Grain, pulse, etc.— 
15 LS SRP RSTO ace ad e i Sho. 8 Oe ee ae | 0 10 
WD OS sane. svn ésvccdeweriea cgi taamieeeae 8 0 RY Polk Da | | 0..3 
Oats..... Sindeadhhcesaute ar eeeenreras Pst a L6G 2 4 110 
PEDEEL UNIO oho cececcstrhlsaseiss teat siaten 3 4 3 11 2-8 oO | 3 4 
Tron and steel— | 
TPSTIGR onc cys knge aneudanser sees Se PER EO 0 8 0 11 1 4 L248 
Wire (black and galvanized) 1 ll 2 6 1 At 2 4 
Galvanized sheets and bars......... 2. 6 2 10 2.5 4 7 3.9 
Live stock— | 
Horned: ‘cattle: aisisci sess... Siacatis Tod §:11 9 2 8 4 | Ay 
PLOPSOM eda de.  coeee aetna vee) occanae L>3 1 8 16 i--S BOT 
RSCG atv y-sncec pcs eaary) os cus shadermed 4 9 4 7 3 0 Se | 5 4 
(ER CHUIIOE Virgo. tte uesteocasecisdeocebee 6 2 6 4 6. 9 wA 9 ll 
Paper, HOOKR, Gb0.4 i sciiveis ise scious 4 10 5 8 4 il 5 0 6 9 
PAOD AM e tee csnWteu sty: bac vareayereh ace daoed 5 4 5 7 6 2 6 6 6 8 
PUITASE Re ects 1. .'u cosa aceereledy an cetide 7 3 7 3 8 5 4 fany SA 
LES GRR OE SPECS 5 OMIT Rep PSA BAYER et 3 4 4 1 = oa BI 5 0 ey 
Timber (dressed and rough) ......... 4 9 5 10 5 4 6 0 thet: 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 2 6 3 0 2 10 2 10 3.5 
Woollen Manufactures .............. Bt 7 6 6 11 sip 9 10 





—_—__ 


The import of drapery stands first in the list of values, and if 
wearing apparel be added the value of these goods represented a sum of 
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£2 6s. 6d. per head of population in 1900. The highest values attained 
by drapery and wearing apparel were in 1882, when they averaged 
almost £5 for every inhabitant. In 1900 iron and steel, machinery, 
and hardware combined represented £1 1s. 1d. per head of population ; 
wheat and flour, ls. 1d.; intoxicants, 1]ls. 3d., of which the value of 
spirits was 6s. 8d., of beer 3s. 7d., and of wine, 1s.; sugar, 8s. 7d. ; 
tea, 5s. 7d.; paper, books, etc., 6s. 9d. ; and boots and shoes, 6s. 4d. 
None of the other values reach such large figures except those for live 
stock and timber, though many other articles form individually very 
important items. Two things are plain from a consideration of this 
table—the great purchasing power of the people, though now greatly 
reduced compared with what it was ten years ago, and the great scope 
existing for the production of goods which are now imported, and for 
the extension of manufactures within the state. This will, perhaps, 
be seen more clearly from the gross values of some of the principal 
articles imported during the year 1900, which are given in the following 
table :-— 


Apparel, Wearing ............ £1,571,333 | 


TAGES okies oor ecienreen ee £136,088 
Arms and ammunition ...... 215,410 | Animals, live ................ 859,539 
Pe tece a. Ss bbeess fvese'stvs 255,932 | Maltand hops................6. 146,886 
co a ROL US 2 NGC iii ceicccwevdien 80,656 
Boots and shoes.............06 464,691 | Milk, Condensed ............ 88,122 
Ne hone drown cus 92,150 | Musical instruments ......... 141,289 
Lo LE QBN no aie ae 88,379 | Oils—mineral and vegetable 378,291 
IRIN sas Sop sisi sts «55085 89,091 | Paints, paperhangings, 
Chait and hay .......~...-...... 117,924 JAMPWATE ...sseeeeereee eens 186,117 
FING she itn cn cruwiiedeyecces 46,094 | Paper, books, stationery, 
Chinaware and earthen- etc. Cer ecc ee ceccesorsveseceres 570, 586 
WIRED gi dniiars io awnbe ve ccecesus 118,395 | Pickles, sauces, and oil- 
511, Ree SER a aE od 122,500 men’s StOreS ............ eee 93,310 
nT) neg aR nos ama eal 62,224 | Potatoes and other vege- 
MIRE icc aise shoves aces 3,101,636 tables ... . seeseeseeeerereees 259,565 
Drugs and apothecaries’ Saddlery and harness and 
MOI anos ie nose tas ep 205,803 saddler’s ware ............. 66,085 
Fancy goods and toys....... 199,709 | Silver plate and ware........ 134,030 
Fish, Preserved ............... 159,221 | Skins and hides................ 465,747 
oe cen ce Scie 4 SQ FeO SIPS isk cies vin s wonnscguneds 430,835 
Fruit, Bottled, dried, and t Stationery (sundries)......... 158,811 
green ........ Heeeeeseneeee eens STS,905 Surge oo sash ansvaceorbonte 738,548 
Furniture and upholstery .. 163,101 
fh Rea Tae pane mee ec | Ue 459,176 
Glass and glassware ......... 135,017 
aS SE TIIOE os Liivevntaeccucemenewes 547,520 
Grain and pulse ... ........... 396,014 ein tates 128.788 
eu caye 350,637 P EARS Beats eres es 
: Tobacco, cigars, and cigar- 

Iron and iron manufac- PR 317.860 
tures and machinery..... 1,606,902 Tools of iia OS FORTRL BEETS: FHM 2 
Jewellery and precious Ae B OF CIWS io cssnetpuctee sess 138,109 

ROMER dose voces sedan Secs 195,780 | Watches andclocks.......... 82,090 


70,049 
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The values of the imports into New South Wales, classed under the 
main countries of origin, for 1870 and subsequent periods ending with 
1900, were as undernoted :— 
































United Commonwealth | Other British 
Year. Kingdom. i mareetaay | AS Foreign States. Total. 
| £ | £ £ 

1870 | 3,200,706 3,677,927 573,462 832,283 8,284,378 
1875 | 6,062,226 5,878,751 867,252 926,904 | 13,735,133 
1880 6,536,661 5,945,788 539,334 1,154,280 | 14,176,063 
1885 11,885,597 8,595,429 818,689 2,437,746 | 23,737,461 
1886 | 10,445,980 8,085,584 621,507 2,160,056 | 21,313,127 
1887 | 7,998,568 9,017,035 549,345 1,606,369 | 19,174,317 
1888 | 9,212,981 9,085,567 736,224 2,194,505 | 21,229,277 
1889 | 8,736,478 10,647,312 814,718 2,664,549 | 22,863,057 
1890 8,628,007 10,981,721 663,325 2,341,951 | 22,615,004 
1891 | 10,580,230 11,127,178 766,947 2,909,042 | 25,383,397 
1892 | 8,883,983 9,201,193 577,707 2,113,643 | 20,776,526 
1893 | 7,218,124 8,895,787 565,491 1,427,633 | 18,107,035 
1894 5,983,489 7,794,168 608,356 1,415,928 | 15,801,941 
1895 | 6,420,107 7,321,668 611,021 1,639,619 | 15,992,415 
1896 | 7,190,115 9,559,860 625,164 3,186,371 | 20,561,510 
1897 | 7,557,069 9,602,277 856,576 3,728,428 | 21,744,350 
1898 7,744,418 12,467,059 864,420 3,377,663 | 24,453,560 
1899 | 8,211,351 | 12,113,402 929,780 4,339,782 | 25,594,315 
1900 | 9,923,117 11,512,685 | 1,005,154 5,120,115 | 27,561,071 





The question of the trade with different countries will be returned to 
later on in this chapter. It may be pointed out that the above figures 
are not absolutely correct, as the Customs returns do not always enable 
goods to be traced to their actual place of origin, in some cases merely 
showing the place at which they were shipped. A greater trade is there- 
fore maintained by New South Wales with foreign states than would 
appear from the foregoing table, as a large proportion of the products 
of some European countries is sent to Australia by way of Great Britain. 
The imports set down as coming from the other Commonwealth states 
and New Zealand also include the British and foreign goods introduced 
into New South Waies overland by way of Victoria and South Australia. 


EXPports. 


The export trade of New South Wales, like the import, is greater than 
that of any other Australasian state. In consequence of the large 
influx of capital, representing not only the borrowings of the state, 
but the money received for private investment, the imports formerly 
exceeded the exports in value ; but since 1890, with diminished borrow- 
ings, this condition of things has been reversed, and there is now a 
large excess of exports, which it is necessary to send away in order to 
meet the annual interest-charge upon the state, and the return from 
investments. The excess of exports was sufficiently large to meet this 
burden in the three years 1893-95, but from 1896 to 1898 a further 
influx of capital in excess of withdrawals reduced the difference between 
the export and import values. This interesting question is discussed 
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farther on, in connection with the increase in production ; but it may 
here be added that during the last ten years the excess of exports 
over imports ranged from £560,623 in 1891 to £5,942,370 in 1895, the 
amount in 1900 being £603,445. Compared with those of other 
states, the extent of the New South Wales exports of home produce 
is satisfactory, as will be evident from the subsequent table, which 
shows the total export trade in domestic produce, and the amount per 
head of the population, for each of the Commonwealth states and for 
New Zealand in the year 1900. In point of value per head of popu- 
lation, New South Wales is, of course, surpassed by Western Australia 
and Queensland, where the proportion of adult males is very much 
higher ; and it will be seen that during the year 1900 the state was 


also exceeded by New Zealand and Tasmania :— 
SEOs SERENE sR ea 1) ie 








Total Exports Per head 
State. of Domestic of 

Produce. Population. 
£ ee 8. ae 
New South Wales 2.0..0....0..5cc0cecece, 18,873,488 13 18 9 
Victoria sj ae eae eee 13,918,556 F143 23 
Queensatinn 4... open eee 9,354,689 | 19 1 7 
South Austtalia.. cee A one 3,707,128 10.5 <9 
Western: Australias.) ..0. 255.0 6,639,827 37 16 3 
PQsUrAnitt os fossoosAiaan ies eee 2,595,309 1 0 9 
Commonwealth .i0..2s.cc.0cccdeiceds. 55,088,997 1414 1 
New: Zealand's: aizcissivckessivces tee. vc 13,055,249 | 17 111 
Australasia: 3.6 5.005 2h £| 68,144,246 Ls ape Aaa 


There is a defect in these figures, so far, at least, as two of the states 
are concerned. Victoria and South Australia have each a large re-export 
trade, especially in raw produce, and it frequently happens that credit is 
taken for the produce of other states in the returns showing their export 
of home produce. New South Wales was formerly over-credited with 
gold received from Queensland for coinage, and is still, to some extent, 
with tin and copper imported from Queensland, South Australia, and 
Tasmania, and with cattle from the northern state. To what extent 
the Customs value of home produce is overstated in Victoria and South 
Australia is unknown, but much of the New South Wales produce passing 
through Victoria for shipment to England is exported as Victorian 
produce. This was especially noticeable as regards wool, large quantities 
of which were shipped as Victorian produce although really the production 
of the other states—principally New South Wales—the quantity over- 
credited in this manner during 1897 being 17,000,000 Ib. During 1898, 
however, the figures relating to the exports of wool by Victoria were 
carefully adjusted, and consequently there is now no over-statement. 
How far the system obtains in other directions it is impossible to say. 

Dividing the exports of New South Wales into two classes—those 
which are the produce and manufacture of the state, and those imported 
from other countries—the preponderance of home produce exported is 
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very marked. The value of the domestic exports in 1900 was nearly 
twice as great as in 1874 ; and, speaking generally, the expansion during 
the intervening period of twenty-six years has been of a steady character. 
Wool constitutes the largest item of domestic export, and any fluctua- 
tion in the production or market value of the staple is plainly marked 
in the whole trade. The decline in the value of domestic exports 
between 1880 and 1886, which the following table shows, was to a great 
extent due to the fall in the price of wool, and to the losses brought 
about by a succession of dry seasons. The exports of produce other 
than that of the state also show a decline about this period, ascribable 
in part to the causes which affected the general exports, and to the 
establishment of direct communication between Great Britain and 
Queensland and Tasmania; but the lost ground has been more than 
recovered. It may be well to explain that the apparently abnormal 
increase in the value of produce, other than domestic, exported during 
1898 was entirely due to the large export of gold coin during that year :— 


= ted. 
Domestic produce exporte Other produce 


Year. exported, Total Exports. 
Gold, Commodities. including gold. 
£ £ £ £ 
1876 368,464 9,102,099 3,590,849 13,061,412 
1877 663,552 8,880,570 3,913,778 13,457,900 
1878 609,121 9,016,558 3,908,726 13,134,405 
1879. Be eee 10,079,317 3,052,614 13,131,931 
S80. Seer omecred 12,007,931 3,674,871 15,682,802 
1881 710,412 11,244,865 4,352,528 16,307,805 
1882 566,516 12,623,435 4,487,404 17,677,355 
1883 502,517 15,625,835 4,133,921 20,262,273 
1854 73,593 13, 989, 634 4,514,063 18,577,290 
1885 71,539 11,987,741 4,690,827 16,750, 107 
1886 24,918 11,558, 311 4,154,708 15,717,937 
1887 34,184 14,206,128 4,281,438 18,521,750 
1888 165,540 15,516,852 5,237,738 20,920,130 
1889 321,731 17,378,662 5,594,541 23,294,934 
1890 137,169 17,095,556 4,813,212 22,045,937 
1891 1,296,093 19,789,619 4,858, 308 25,944,020 
1892 11,486 17,695,616 4,265, 145 21,972,247 
1893 25,885 17,068,328 5,827,010 22,921,223 
1894 325,302 15,579,659 4,672,712 20,577,673 
1895 1,063,558 15,372,652 5,498,575 21,934,785 
1896 1,699,549 15,043, 142 6,267,658 23,010,349 
1897 1,725,940 15,331,603 6,693,529 23,751,072 
1898 1,750,747 15,976,320 9,921,050 27,648,117 
1899 1,301,665 17,920,189 9,223,612 28,445,466 
1900 1,330,249 17,543,239 9,291,028 | 23,164,516 


The value of New South Wales produce exported during 1891 largely 
exceeded that of any other year. A portion of the trade would have 
been transacted in 1890 if the maritime strike had not occurred ; but, 
after allowing freely for the increase due to this circumstance, the value 
is still the largest in the history of the state. The table just given 
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shows a notable rise in the value of domestic produce exported during 
1889, which was well sustained until 1893. This may be attributed in 
the first place to a fortunate succession of good seasons, and in the second’ 
to the production of silver, which became an important article of export 
in the year named. The large decrease in 1894 is fully accounted for by 
the fall in prices, the depression preventing such increased production as 
would have had the effect of sustaining the total export value. In 1895 
and 1896 there was a further slight fall, although the average price of 
the commodities produced in the state was higher than in 1894; but 
although prices in 1897 were not so good as in 1896, the value of the 
domestic exports was greater, not only in the total amount, but in the 
average per head of population. The recovery in prices from 1898 
onwards enabled the exports of domestic produce to show a decided 
increase on the values of the previous years. 

In the presentation of the figures relating to the export trade, it will 
be seen that the value of commodities has been separated from that of 
gold, the export of gold the produce of the state being taken to be the 
excess of the total export of coin over the total import of coin and 
bullion. Where there was no such excess the whole of the gold exported 
has been classed as other than domestic produce. Below will be found. 
the value of the trade per inhabitant, the subdivision being the same as 
that adopted in previous table :— 














Domestic produce exported. Other produce 
Year. exported, Total Exports. 

Gold. | Commodities. including gold. 

Si 826-0 Ge BiG SF. Si; £8... di 
1876 O23. ai 1b: lk. 5 18 10 21 12. 4 
1877 ee |S | 14): 22:5 6 4 6 21 8: 0 
1878 018 6 13 14 2 5 6 8 19 19 4 
1879 se ee 14 11 10 48 5 19 0 3 
ROMNEES (od. | 2: Actete cane 16. 9 7 5 010 2110 5 
1881 018 7 14 13 11 5 13.10 21 6 4 
1882 014 2 15 16. 2 5 12: & DD 22-9 
1883 012 0 18 12 10 418 8 24 3 6 
1884 Go TY. -s 15 16 10 5 Ze ZI 0348 
1885 QO: i. 7 12 18: 7 & |) 2 18 1. 4 
1886 0 0 6 1118 6 45 3 16 4 3 
1887 0 0 8 14: 23-2 45 3 18 8 8 
1888 0": 3: 2 1419 8 Vie 8 toy’ 20 4 0 
1889 Of 6 0 16 5-11 5. 4,1} 21 16 10 
1890 0: 2:6 15 10 4 47 4 20 Ov 2 
1891 i 28 17), Ge:2 4 51 22 14 4 
1892 0 0 8 15 0 8 3 12: 6 18 13; 5 
1893 0 0 5 14 3 9 4 16 10 19 1 0 
1894 0 5 4 12013) 11 3.16 2 1615 5 
1895 017 0 12 510 ry es 1710 9 
1896 1 6 9 1116 9 418 8 | 18 2 2 
1897 16 9 1117 8 db 3 9 Tes. 2 
1898 B.-66.:3 12: 3 5 oe Mi Vi 4 
1899 019 6 13. 8 9 618 4 2: 6).7 
1900 019 8 12> 1B I 6:17: .2 | 20 15 11 
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Judged by the volume of its exports per inhabitant, New South 
Wales compares favourably with any other country whose commerce 
is at all considerable, as an export of from £16 to £24 can only be 
paralleled by some few countries, such as Belgium, whose trade is 
largely made up of re-exports. For the twenty-five years covered by the 
foregoing statement the exports per inhabitant averaged £19 18s. 3d., 
falling as low as £16 4s. 3d. in 1886, and reaching £24 3s. 6d. in 1883. 
Excluding, however, all but domestic produce, the average value of 
commodities exported was £14 3s. 2d. per inhabitant, and including 
gold locally produced, £14 14s. 1ld. If the prices of commodities had 
remained constant from year to year, the value of domestic exports would 
have afforded a ready means by which the progressof productive enterprise 
might be gauged. Allusion has been made on several occasions in this 
chapter to the fall in the prices of the great staple exports, and taking 
all commodities into consideration, the fall during the last twenty-five 
years has been nearly 30 per cent., the most serious decline having taken 
place since the year 1884. As the question of prices is reviewed at 
length elsewhere in the chapter on “ Food Supply and Cost of Living,” 
it will here suffice to give the price-levels for various years which are 
there established, with the remark that during 1899 prices rose 
considerably, but in 1900 there was a slight falling off :— 














Year. 1900: tomes loeb: | Year. 1800 tetneeatOb0. 
1876 1,424 1889 1,150 
1877 1,306 1890 1,111 
1878 1,300 1891 1,010 
1879 1,349 | 1892 956 
1880 1,324 | 1893 865. 
1881 1,315 | 1894 780 
1882 1,357 | 1895 799 
1883 1,357 | 1896 840: 
1884 1,345 | 1897 816. 
1885 1,181 1898 864 
1886 1,136 | 1899 1,079 
1887 1,167 1900 1,000 
1888 1,132 





Applying the figures just given to the value of commodities as 
ascertained on page 112, and adding the value of locally-won gold 


H 
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exported, the comparative value ot domestic exports for each year is 
arrived at, on the supposition that the prices of 1900 were obtained during 
the whole period. ‘The results are as stated in the following table :— 





| Value per Inhabitant of 
Year. Domestic Exports, including 
Gold, on the basis of 1900 prices. 





Value per Inhabitant of 
Year. Domestic Exports, including | 
Gold, on the basis of 1900 prices. | 


| | 








> Ae: Pla « | £870; 
1876 tis 3.0 | 1889 14 9 5 
1877 Boge bs | | 1890 14 110 
1878 1l 9 5 i891 18 510 
1879 1016 4 1892 1514 9 
1880 12 911 1893 16 8 5 
1881 12 2 2 1894 16 10 11 
1882 12 7 2 1895 16 (341 
1883 14 6 9 1896 15 8 8 
1884 Peay 3 1897 15 17 11 
1885 1l 010 1898 15 8 5 
1886 1010 5 1899 13-87 
1887 2S) 1900 13 8 9 
1888 13) 7-11 | 


For the whole period the average exports per inhabitant, computed on 
the basis of the 1900 prices, amounted to £14 Os. 7d. For the first period 
of five years the average was £11 11s. 8d. ; for the second five years, 
£12 16s. 2d; for the third five years, £12 19s. 8d. ; for the fourth five 
£16 12s. 7d.; ‘and for the last five years £14 16s. ld. The highest 
value was returned for the five years 1891-95, which period ranks 
amongst the most productive in the history of the state. 


INCREASE IN PRODUCTION. 


Under the present conditions of development in the state, the export 
of domestic produce is a very fair indication of its progress in productive 
pursuits. In the following table the average export of domestic produce 
per annum is given for the period which elapsed between 1870 and the 
close of 1900 ; but in order that they may be more easily grasped, as 
well as to avoid the irregularities of individual years, the figures have 
been grouped in series of five years. Besides the export of domestic 
produce; the table shows the average sum paid as interest on loans raised 
in England, and as earnings of investments held by non-residents. The 
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difference between the two sets of figures represents the amount available 
for the purchase of goods, which come to the state as imports. The 
bearing of the last two columns will presently appear :— 





Average sum paid per an- 
num as Interest on Loans 
raised in England and as 


Excess of Exports of 


Average Exports of Domestic Produce over 





Period. Domestic Produce Earnings of Invest- Interest on Loans and 
per annum, pai held by aah peal BI: ae ehh spain 
£ £ £ 
1870-74 7,874,800 1,806,800 6,068,000 
1875-79 9,745,900 1,883,400 7,862,500 
1880-84 13,468,900 2,289,000 11,179,900 
1885-89 14,253,100 3,838,000 10,415,100 
1890-94 17,804,900 5,163,900 12,641,000 
1895-1900 17,676,500 4,655,000 13,021,500 





With the exception of the six years 1895-1900, the figures just given 
show a continuous increase in the exports from period to period, not- 
withstanding the great fall in prices which has taken place. Against 
this it may be urged that there has been an increase in population, and in 
order that the comparison may be exactly on the same lines the following 
table has been compiled. The figures show the export of domestic 
produce per head, as well as the average sum paid as interest on loans 
raised in England and as earnings of investments held by non-residents, 
the excess of domestic exports over interest on loans and earnings of 
absentee capital, the last figures being reduced to the level of 1870-74 
prices :— 





Average sum paid 
per annum as In- 
Average Exports of} terest on Loans 
Period. Domestic Produce | raised in England 
per annum. and Earnings of In 
vestments held by 
non-residents. 


Excess of Exports of 
Domestic Produce | Excess of Exports 
over Interest on j|reduced to the com- 
Loans and Earnings/mon level of 1870-74 
~|of Investments held prices. 
by non-residents. 


| 


| £ | £ £ £ 
1870-74 15-0 3:5 | 115 115 
1875-79 | 15-4 30 | 12°4 132 
1880-84 16°8 2-7 | 14'] 15°4 
1885-89 14:2 3°8 | 10°4 13-2 
1890-94 15:2 | 4:4 | 10°8 16°7 
1895-1900 13°8 | 3°6 | 10-0 14°7 
| 








It will be seen that although during the thirty years covered by 
the tables the annual export of domestic produce has risen from 
£7,874,800 to £17,676,500, in value per head of population it was over 
£1 less in 1895-1900 than during the period extending from 1870 to 
1874. The average sum paid by the state to its outside creditors has 
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increased from £1,806,800 to £4,655,000 per year, or from £3°5 to £3°6 
per head. The surplus available to pay for imports has risen from 
£6,068,000 to £13,021,500. Presented as the average per inhabitant, 
the amount shows a decrease from £11°5 to £10; but when stated in 
terms of the prices obtained in 1870-74, the excess of exports per 
head shows an increase of more than 27 per cent.—that is to say, from 
£11-5 to £1477 per head. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing figures that in spite of the large 
and increasing amount which the state owes to its outside creditors, 
and the great fall in prices, the export of domestic produce available to 
pay for imports shows but little decline, while if prices had remained 
stationary during the whole period there would have been an increase 
during the last six years as compared with the first five years of £3°2 per 
head. The natural satisfaction to which the figures give rise extends to 
she whole period with the exception of the five yearsfrom 1885 to 1889. 

An interesting question has been raised as to the effect of the import 
of British capital on the productive enterprises of the country. The 
figures available in regard to production do not enable a comparison to 
be made for the whole period from 1870 to the present time, but making 
use of the export figures already quoted, and those given in the part 
dealing with “Private Finance,” the following comparison is obtained :— 














Average Export of Domestic Produce per Average Import of Capital 
annum. per annum. 
Period. Per inhabitant. és 
Tae. At At Tia dantabeeant: 
actual prices. | 1870-74 prices. 
£ £ £ £ | £ 

1870-74 7,874,800 15°0 15°0 921,200 | 1°8 

1875-79 9,745,900 15°4 16°4 2,966, 200 4°7 

- 1880-84 13,468, 900 16°8 | 18°4 4,170,806 5°0 

1885-89 14,253, 100 14°2 | 18°0 6,482,400 | 6°5 

1890-94 | 17,804,900 15-2 23°6 2,981,800 | 2°5 

1895-1900 | 17,676,500 13°6 | 19°9 1,187,800 | 1°0 





Included in the total import of capital for the period 1895-1900 is a 
considerable sum representing the value of goods imported in view of 
the imposition of the federal tariff. 

The average value of domestic exports, when reduced to the com- 
parative basis of 1870-74 prices, shows £20 per head in 1895-1900 as 
against an average of £15 in 1870-74, being an increase of 33 per cent. 
The five years which ended with 1879 show an average export of £15:4 
per head, which is equal to £16°4 on the 187 0-74 prices; the five 
years ended 1884 show £16°8 per head, equal to £18-4 on the 
1870-74 prices; the five years ended 1889 show £14°2 per head, 
equal to £18 on the same basis; while the five years ended 1894 
show £15°2 per head, equal to £23°6 on the 1870-74 prices. In 
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the last two columns of the table just given will be found the average 
import of capital during each series, and it would seem that during the 
five years which closed with 1889 an average of £6,482,400 was imported 
during each year—that is to say, about £6°5 per head. The deduction 
to be drawn from the foregoing figures is that the years in which an 
undue iniportation of capital took place compare unfavourably as regards 
production with other years in which there was a more moderate import, 
the lowest point of production being reached in the years when the 
largest amount of British capital was brought to the country, and the 
highest during those years in which a very much reduced amount of 
capital reached these shores. 


ARTICLES OF EXPORT. 


Wool is the staple export of the state, and comprises nearly one-half 
the value of the domestic exports. The quantities and values of New 
South Wales wool exported since 1870 are appended, and from the 
figures it will readily be seen how greatly the state depends for its 
prosperity upon the produce of its flocks. The table represents the 
actual exports of wool grown in the state, washed and greasy being 
taken together :— 


Year. Weight. Value. | Year Weight. Value. 

| 

Tb. £ | ib. £ 

1870 47,440,610 2,741,141 | 1892 312,225,293 | 10,211,456 
1875 87,534,280 5,651,643 | 1893 318,782,858 9,675,061 
1880 154,871,832 8,040,625 1894 331,774,424 9,011,790 
1885 168,151,659 7,246,642 1895 297,448, 104 8,958,690 
1886 173,985,640 7,028,596 1896 272,033,262 8,776,529 
1887 | 216,450,342 | 8,911,155 1897 | 258,514,280 | 8,023,893 
1888 235,848,944 9,089,776 1898 249,066,912 8,329,287 
1889 261,853,484 | 10,620,636 1899 205,394,780 | 10,020,495 
1890 236,322,828 8,991,396 || 1900 203,738,195 7,632,213 
1891 | 331,887,720 | 11,036,018 | 


) 


The export of domestic wool in 1891, both as regards value and 
quantity, was the highest ever attained, the increase over the previous 
year being 95,564,892 ib., valued at £2,044,622. <A large portion of 
this advance, however, was not due to increased production, but to the 
circumstance that in 1890 the growers were unable to get part of their 
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produce to market by reason of the general strike to which reference 
has already been made. Considered in this light, the decrease in 1892, 
as compared with 1891, of 19,662,427 ib., of the value of £824,562, was 
more apparent than real. In 1894, however, the domestic export nearly 
reached the quantity shipped in 1891, being only 113,296 tb. smaller ; 
but it is a striking illustration of the fall in prices to find the value 
£2,024,228 less than in that year. During the next six years the 
seasons were unpropitious, and the export fell from 331,774,424 tb. to 
203,738,195 ib. in 1900. There was, however, a rise in the price 
during this period, and the values were, therefore, not reduced to a 
corresponding extent. 


A marked feature of the wool trade is the growing disposition of 
buyers on the Continent of Europe to purchase their supplies direct 
from the state instead of obtaining them through the London brokers. 
Year by year the representatives of foreign manufacturers who visit 
Sydney for the purpose of attending the wool sales become more 
numerous. Eighteen years ago all the wool destined for Europe may 
be said to have found its way to London, while in 1900 the shipments 
of the staple of local growth to Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria amounted to 52,269,585 hb. valued at £2,016, 614. The growth 
of a direct trade with the Continent ; is desirable, both in the interest of 
the foreign consumer and of the grower, as the profit of the middleman, 
as well as the cost of additional carriage and handling, is thereby saved. 
The following table shows the increase in the quantity of domestic wool 
shipped direct to the Continent during the past fifteen years :— 











| Quantity. | 
| sal eis otf pee ike 
Year. Proportion of | Value 
Weight aoe Domestic | 
| Export. Sa 
lb. per cent, £ 
1886 17,307,973 9°9 537,472 
1887 22,009,275 10°2 715,084 
1888 29,023,106 12°2 906,526 
4889 35,933, 721 13°7 1,285,494 
1890 42,300,222 17°9 1,509,686 
1891 64,207,855 19°3 1,838,740 
1892 85,334,191 27°3 2,568,685 
1893 88,858,560 27°9 2,629,322 
1894 98,316,430 29°7 2,627,658 
1895 91,320,974 30°7 2,688,846 
1896 73,175,615 26°9 2,372,729 
1897 76,443,419 29°6 | 2,409,710 
1898 73,241,121 29°4 | 2,185,336 
1899 80,260,481 39°1 | 3,975,727 
1900 52, 269,585 25°7 2,016,614 
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The figures for 1900 show a marked falling off from the returns of 
the previous year, and the value is the lowest recorded since 1891. It 
must be noted, however, that in 1899 the wool market reached a stage 
of unexampled prosperity, but in the following year the fall in prices 
caused a collapse. For the season 1909-1 the average price per bale 
realised for greasy and clean wool was only £9 11s., as compared with 
£18 10s. id. in 1899-1900. 

Besides the clip of the state, there is a large export from New South 
Wales ports of other wool, chiefly the produce of Queensland. ‘In 1885 
the export of foreign wool amounted to slightly more than 10,000,000 ib. 
weight, valued at £429,399; but the returns for the next six years 
showed a great decrease from these figures. In 1892 the export again 
exceeded 10,000,000 tb. ; and thenceforward it increased by leaps and 
bounds, reaching 34,791,096 tb. in 1896, although the following year 
saw a decline in the quantity shipped, due to the dry season. In 1899 
the export amounted to 34,624,714 tb, valued at £1,718,112, and this 
is the largest amount yet realised, exceeding the value for 1896 by 
£597,309, although the quantity exported was 166,382 1b. less than in 
that year—a result due to the advance in the price of the product 
during 1899. In 1900 the weight of foreign wool exported was 
17,526,889 tb., which was valued at £710,339. The exports as returned 
by the Customs are given below ; but the quantities in some of the earlier 
years fall short of the actual amounts, as not a little wool, the produce 
of other places, was exported as New South Wales wool; but the 
figures of late years are more carefully adjusted, and may be considered 
as substantially correct :— 





1892 | 10,826,721 328,691 





Year. Weight. | Value. | Year. | Weight. | Value. 
] | 
t | st ¢ 
1880 7,614,490 431,605 1893 26,200,018 By 4,850 
1885 10,221,766 429,399 } 1894 | 22,391,022 616,333 
1886 4,664,971 173,380 | 1895 | 32,544,571 1,017,354 
1887 7,844,867 288,916 | 1896 | 34,791,096 1,120,805 
1888 | 7,407,309 268,739 | 1897 27,283,445 896,392 
1889 | 4,375,045 164,434 | 1898 31,881,494 1,128,248 
1890 : 7,415,438 241,276 | 1899 34,624,714 1,718,112 
1891 | 8,803, 662 276,962 | 1900 17,526,889 710,399 
} 


ee 


— 
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The other products of the pastoral industry form an export of con- 
siderable value. The shipments of tallow, hides and skins, and leather 
are given in the following table, commencing with the year 1891 :— 


ai | Hides and 
Year. : nest Leather. 
Quantity. | Value, | 
cwt. £ £ = 2 
1&$1 304,200 304,599 487,177 137,293 
1892 423,306 432,322 691,261 178,215 
1893 657,870 744,331 615,365 195,173 
1894 847,236 890,691 407,122 230,917 
1895 794,920 773,105 611,504 279,281 
1896 404,054 353,566 339,474 324,989 
1897 485,102 400,121 466, 664 292,220 
1898 331,842 310,697 485,496 323,358 
1899 247,052 276,706 477,461 421.4389 
1900 309,060 375,855 360,713 420,702 


The number and value of the live stock exported have varied con- 
siderably from year to year, being affected greatly by the seasons 
experienced both in this state and in the neighbouring provinces. 
The export of horses has increased both in number and in value ; and the 
same may be said of the imports, though it should be borne in mind 
that the figures in respect of horses are to some extent misleading, as the 
number of thoroughbred racing animals carried between Sydney and 
Melbourne, which are entered as exports and imports, gives more 
importance to the trade than its magnitude really warrants. Included 
in the total exports for 1900 were 7,714 horses, valued at £124,485, 
which were shipped to South Africa for use by the British troops in the 
Transvaal. 

In 1900 the export of horned cattle declared to be the produce of New 
South Wales amounted to 40,216 head, valued at £247,663, and the 
import to 82,132, valued at £338,126. The export of sheep during the 
year was 742,504, worth £449,633 ; and the import reached 656,699 
in number, and in value, £374,678. But, as in the case of horses, the 
figures for the export and import of other live stock are to a certain 
extent misleading, inasmuch as the returns are swollen by the inclusion 
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of stock sent from one state to another in the hope of obtaining better 
pasturage, or for fattening or breeding purposes. The general tendency 
of the trade in 1900 may, however, be gathered from the table below, 
the export figures comprising both home-reared and other stock :— 


Ne ee ee en 


} 

















Imported. | Exported. 

Live stock. [$$$ 

| Number. | Value. | Number. Value. 

oe 

| £ eee 
eee -...-..2.4uedesaes 6,909 | 130,040 92,979 | 388,665 
Horned cattle........ | 82,132) 338,126 50,463 | 308,077 
SOO wi docncaeiye ound | 656,699 | 374,678 | 754,849 460,719 
| oR Sa ane | 5,545 7,645 | ° 4,262 5,291 
Otheretech: 505.51. = 7 ios 1,769 
9 See Sa ea eeres SESPEGHe | <.2.:2-- 1,164,521 


Shipments of the principal minerals are also made on an important 
scale. Coal forms one of the staple exports of New South Wales, the 
quantity shipped in 1900 reaching 3,369,332 tons, valued at £1,273,034. 
This quantity is the largest which has so far been shipped in any one 
year. The development of the coal trade of the state is traced in the 
chapter on “Mines and Minerals,” and it is unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further here. 

The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become important since 
1884, the value for 1893 amounting to £3,031,720, although, in conse- 
quence of the great fall in the price of the metal, due to the closing of 
the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the United States 
Government, the value of the export greatly declined, being only 
£1,704,055 in 1898. The year 1900, however, witnessed a revival in 
production, the value of the export being £2,604,117. Extensive 
development has taken place in the copper-mining industry within 
recent years, the export of the mineral of local production increasing 
from £197,814 in 1896 to £425,301 in 1900. Seventeen years ago the 
industry contributed about half a million to the exports of the state ; 
but there was a steady decline from 1883 to 1894, when the value of 
the shipments of locally-produced copper was only £63,617. The 
satisfactory prices realised during the past two years had a stimulating 
effect on the industry, and a similar cause accounts for the 
increase in the production of tin, the net exports of which rose 
from £68,546 in 1896 to £90,482 in 1899 and to £142,724 in 1900. 
According to the Customs returns, the export of New South Wales 
copper and tin in 1900 was £501,330 and £171,874 respectively ; but 
these figures require adjustment, being swollen by ore from other 
states, particularly from Queensland and South Australia, sent to be 
refined in New South Wales. 
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Gold bullion and specie form one of the most important exports of the 
state. The export during 1870 and subsequent periods was as shown 
below :— 


Year. fo Year. . 
BI he ianecis sis 1,824,524 LS eae 2,263,661 
i Bo 50 2 Reo aera 2,106,074 24015 ig ea a a 2,995,777 
1 ese | bogs ae peer 863,012 RS eens 2,308,264 
BOM i Ae ey 1,461,478 J} o.1 3 al ae a 3,145,557 
ROS digs esl en 1,619,278 ES See eye 3,886,490 
IGS] ieee 1,318,917 (ESS Ly Se a 4,755,385 
1858 oe eee 2,122;337 fa Eo eee 6,933,645 
1880 A ee 3,211,747 1b! DRS ee 4,412,217 
1800" 2G 2,289,022 BO aos 6k ihe. 5,850,300 
ISOl: ae 3,732,894 


Taken by itself, the foregoing statement might seem to favour the 
opinion sometimes hazarded that the state is being denuded of its 
gold. Such, however, is not the case. The gold shipped is chiefly the 
produce of other states, sent to Sydney to be minted. The amount 
of gold raised in the state during 1900 was valued at £1,194,521, 
while the domestic bullion and specie exported is estimated at 
£1,330,249.. This, however, was an exceptional year ; usually only a 
limited quantity of the amount exported is of local production. 

Divided into the classes adopted for the imports, the exports of home 
produce in 1900 appear as follow :— 


£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ..........06..0.0. 1,956,857 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ...............06.6.- 13,134 
oo ih SEES RED OR PEED OA ETE PC ER 1,072,546 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool............ 9,213, 143 
Clothimp-and textile fabrics .0..6:..0.05..00s. sce ccccoscccsccleacns 55,977 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, including 
silver bullion, lead, ANG OTE: Khive eee eee 3,585,628 
SUS CU 2 Fee Sigel pea OR IEA RIAD ERR SO ees Po ek CPOE AS TS 1,335,454 
Repecty ANE POL DULION : 2325,2.555;cacdbevcnrsascb has ecsabiveccs 1,330,249 
Articles of education, art, and amusement .................. 19,602 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere............... 228,390 
PINCIMSSILOd artiGles: . x. ccscscs sessevh sca ea 62,508 
Potal tic: 323. pated sheets ote £18,873,488 


By far the larger portion of the exports consists of raw materials. 
As a country manufacturing for export New South Wales has not yet 
achieved any position; and though its manufactures are not without 
their importance, as will hereafter appear, its own markets furnish so 
wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to make it improbable that 
there will be any great development of export trade in home manufactures 
in the immediate future. So many channels have been presented for 
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the successful employment of capital that little attention has been 
bestowed upon the possibility of New South Wales supplying other 
countries with its own manufactures; but as these outlets of capital 
are closed, the vast possibilities of the country in other directions will 
doubtless be recognised. The following table has been prepared with 
the view of showing the relative importance, and the value per 
head of population, of the principal articles exported during the last five 
years. The preponderance of raw material, and raw material advanced 
one stage towards the finished manufacture, is apparent :— 

















Article. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
| Br 6y (Bhd | &: ds, Bias s. d 
DOCER A cies se ccoakecceses Re Be Ri as 5 1 6 5 
Coal and coke ......... 1452). IR ee 6 OE ASST 
Copper sicesiatesasnscees Se 2 a ANS Su 7 4 
Fruit (Green) ......... Ree eRe 28 j aes i ee 
Grain, pulse, etc.— | 
Waheat. 4 fc. ici3:. 0 1 4:4) ° 3 5 0 8 's Somes | 
MAP hisiecseee 3 | ate 0 2! O 4 0 5 0 2 
Widur)..cccae R11 ee 8's eo oe oan 
Leather scotia. Bl Serbs ae 6 3 6 2 
Live stock— 
CAEUE «54; 1c4. eo ies 2B ss ZO ea EL Loh 3 8 
PLOLAGE Seis ass BB fe 2G iced 2 11 5 5 
GOT iis dacthsetees a a ete» ae) a ee ake 7 4 6°27 
Meat eee 9 5 OF he Bt RU 8°Fb =f? 8 
Shale (kerosene) ...... PeieO 6 0 8 0 5 0 3 0 6 
Silver bullion, lead, | 
BNC OLE Foc ihe.dicsekas 27:11 | 26. 2) 26. 9:1 30 9) 38 38 
Skins and hides ...... 5 4 y bas 7 4 (mee 5 4 
Tallow ioc: 56 eos BI: 4 The 
Timber (dressed and | 
POU SN) esisesdess ysaes os 0 8 0 10 | Die | Laz 1 0 
fi, RA ees AO ONY Ae Mee biked Gy eA 3 8d aoa ae Oe ee 
WOGE) occ teiinca. 137 4] 123 6| 126 0| 149 0| 112 0 





| 


The total values of some of the principal articles of home produce 
exported during 1900 were as follow :— 


£ £ 
Batter | ..ces bagaes ackcid 436,786 WRGBGe rics diltacddvente 819,370 
Coal and coke ......... 1,353,585 CHa oii ccuy eens 118,122 
Copper (net export)... 425,301 Shale, Kerosene...... 36,276 
gS | SR PE SPA 7 Sh 92,243 Silver and ore ...... 2,604,177 
Grain and pulse— Skins and hides...... 360,713 
PIOUT i 3kck eee nares 170,136 "BRROW. fo5seakarteceusss 375,855 
Wiheatb.....<erecccseee 348,458 Timber: .e:fi 99,473 
PPEOTe Sore eee eee’ 60,026 Tin (net export)...... 142,724 
Teather, «....2-ssccceseses 420,702 Wire-netting ......... 48,585 
Livestock ......scissess 1,070,770 WOOL Si sastiveneeaves 7,632,213 


Manures..... puaianee tain 57,06 
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Re-Export TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the state increased considerably until 1889, 
but during the next few years a marked decline was experienced. In 
1895, however, an improvement was manifested, and this has continued, 
the re-exports in 1900 being higher than in any previous year with the 
exception of 1898. The shipping facilities of Sydney at one time attracted 
to the port a large amount of trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and 
the South Seas, for transhipment to Europe; but the establishment of 
direct communication between those states and Europe checked to 
some extent the expansion of the re-export trade. The re-export trade 
overland is comparatively limited, amounting in 1900 to £367,094, 
out of a total of £9,291,028. The total value of the re-exports of the 
state, and the value of the gold bullion and specie included therein, 
during the periods mentioned, were as shown below. It will be seen 
that gold, consisting largely of Queensland metal coined at the Mint, 
and shipped to London and the United States by the banks, forms a 


large proportion of the trade :— 








Re-exports. Gold Bullion and 
i imafadeditn the 
Seaward. Overland. Total. foregoing. 
£ £ £ £ 
1870 2,886,267 8,210 2,894,477 1,491,893 
1875 3,783,785” 4,008 3,787,793 1,459,057 
1880 3,626,991 47,880 3,674,871 838,115 
1885 4,525,883 164,944 4,690,827 1,448,534 
1886 3,999,328 135,380 4,134,708 1,588,756 
1887 4,120,184 161,254 4,281,438 1,278, 162 
1888 4,684,752 552,986 5,237,738 1,944,327 
1889 5,222,288 372,253 5,594,541 2,880,883 
1890 4,626,606 186,606 4,813,212 2,289,022 
1891 4,567,759 290,549 4,858,308 2,445,825 
1892 4,145,912 119,233 4,265,145 2,276,757 
1893 5,191,249 635,761 5,827,010 2,979,292 
1894 4,518,505 154,207 4,672,712 1,996,106 
1895 5,047,623 450,952 5,498,575 2,090,592 
1896 6,030,541 237,117 6,267,658 2,201,188 
1897 6,534,018 159,511 6,693,529 3,050,225 
1898 9,791,690 129,360 9,921,050 5,213,850 
1899 8,978,903 244,709 9,223,612 3,173,998 
1900 8,923,934 367,094 9,291,028 4,584,471 


i 
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The following table shows the value of the principal articles of other 
than domestic produce and manufacture exported during 1900 :— 


£ 

Amimals, Live .......c.cciccsancosssaceoencsnqncsamesenonsssneges Ret os. 93,751 
Apparel, Wearinng........cccccesesrerrseceeeesecaneneeeecneneseesagenes 45,739 
Bags and sacks .......ccseecseeee ceeeeeee ene se eceenerenees trees reeeres 66,435 
Pier MINE TIOS.. o.5.cccdcangacesacacerce ANB ALOE E ts A EES 19,153 
Bicycles, ete. .........s.ceecererenccenserseeneneeeenarseeess sidukcnae 25,640 
Pipette Anes oe ee ee Fe) nee 34,564 
Copper...:...... neo ioe beet git sansa tchinabanmaees eae tene ta nares setae 2,777 
GODPA:. 0... iacssecccrsccnnscmeqwemerpeenencacnecensmmnapacensceeesesesenns 35,075 
ERRREREY~ <. ca-a-.ae-ancwatenescresneness ares opyeratents Sha eames = 417,694 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. ........csccsereeeeeerereeenees teeeeeaeeenewens 122,331 
Wier 5205 See ese ict, Ae RMR Rages s coos seneaas 27,364 
Fruit, Fresh and dried .............ceccecscconccsecesssssscccecenes 33,829 
Furniture and upholstery .........0.cseeesenenaeenersetteereeeneces 21,600 
Gold bullion and coined metals ...........ccepessceccseoerceecceces 4,584,471 
Hardware® ......c.00 Ser ana, acinar BEA lS Sl SES 127,540 
TRO rr ne cnc sea NR A no ancnmmennes 14,504 
Tron and steel— 

Manufactured Wrought ........-csceeeee renee econ ennenteneeenens 94,853 

Wire—black and galvanised .........csseerecneeeeeceneeeeaseees 44,627 

Galvanised sheets and bars .. ..........e-ce ceeeeeeseeesonsens 62,223 
Jewellery and precious StONES .........ceseserereenenteeenerenenenens 80,558 
Treadhiiy atic seis heeaen CFO IIDE BEL: FSS ok DEES TURNER OT 62,524 
Teak rer oociittcpsnatnkanceadmonnannsaicdonstes edi atbsadinabivniteeen 14,858 
Machinery. ...........csssseereeccennecssenserecncasensecneners Sionasghns 237,015 
Willa filt 223. Sk acc eaphecn anne enediahsuewonpheend SD cicieniewtms 74,809 
Paper, books, tC. .....cessceseensecenseeeeerersesenearecesneeneseees 111,813 
Pidigiboeas. oo! Ee eS sewn 44,429 
rine ari NIMOS” <2 oo accckendecnccccicasctiacdapamseuannnceqancetoncues 395,815 
Spirits 00.0.2... cececceerceesererecscaaesereasseeseamasersssrsencceaees 53,520 
SUgare .....c-nccrccccsarrececceccscesensmeccscessnsesesessvnaassgeacsaneses 156,658 
PAIN os isi sc eciplnsinnindgiannindaconepeeanlebaedencsneseteaus sees 78,650 
Oa ooo ncn tachi bemmeincememanienatesiencinn ao onenet 78,744 
Pin OTS case tckin tin dchcin sv dd command sinks arene unnrnmapegemeaainsnan anne ssa, 40,163 
Bia i sate ie ate in pe ead Snir oerne meee aaeaNes ipsa 60,833 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ...........++ DS, 2g eR 84,230 
Woke! cle occ ces ecicnne de cecnnetsansanenacnasinesosnee 710,399 


Amongst raw commodities the principal articles re-exported are tallow, 
skins and hides, copra, tin, and wool; while the manufactured articles 
are chiefly drapery, apparel, hardware, iron and steel, machinery, drugs 
and chemicals, books and stationery, boots, beer and spirits, tobacco, 
cigars and cigarettes, and also large quantities of provisions. ‘There is 
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also a large re-export of gold. Grouped under the several heads already 
adopted for the imports and exports, the value of the re-export trade 
for the year 1900 was as follows :— 


Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ................ 60s. 583,114 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ..........sses000000000- 91,857 
PUR BNOC OG oe rece Mi ee eee 93,751 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ............... 1,582,409 
Clothing and textile famrigei. 0 gre ee 607,536 

Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, including 
silyer bullion lend; ANG. OF <c2.2005 0c cco ces ccc okcsceckcicdeei. 428,971 
Specie andigold pullioitasees a7 ee ee 4,582,461 
Articles of education, art, and amusement ..................... 255,291 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included.................. $60, 302 
Articles unclassified by Customs..........6..cccc00. SS pe 205,336 
(ERY ts Sido eres ee) seo £9,291 ,028 


OVERLAND TRADE. 


As the major portion of the goods exported overland simply passes 
through the -border states of Victoria and South Australia to Great 
Britain, the diversion of the trade along the railways of the state 
to its ports must be looked upon as a distinct gain. It was believed 
that the extension of the trunk lines to the centres of the pastoral 
industry would have the effect of permanently diverting a considerable 
amount of trade from Victoria and South Australia, but it will be seen 
from figures in another part of this volume that such diversion has only 
been partial. The condition of the Darling and other western rivers 
exercises a marked influence on the overland trade, especially in wool ; 
and it is found that when the rivers are not easily navigable a larger 
proportion of this staple reaches the eastern seaboard than is the case 
in other seasons, A marked increase in the total trade will be noticed in 
1886 and the following years, and in 1891 the value of the trade was 
more than twofold that of the year first mentioned; but there was 
a large falling off in 1892, mainly owing to the strike at Broken 
Hill, the decline in the total value of imports and exports at the Wil- 
lyama Custom House alone amounting to no less than £1,988,961. 
This was in no small degree due to the diminished requirements of the 
population of the Broken Hill silver-fields, whose natural outlet is by 
way of Adelaide, which is connected by rail with Broken Hill. The 
slight revival in the overland trade in 1893 was due to the greater 1m- 
ports and exports of gold in consequence of the financial crisis; while 
the decline in the exports in 1894 and 1895 was chiefly caused by the 
great fall in the price of silver in 1894, and by a fire in the workings of 
the principal mine in 1895, which adversely affected the industry in the 
Barrier district ; and in the imports, to a number of causes, amongst 
which were a smaller import of live stock from Queensland and the still 
further contraction of the goods introduced for consumption at Broken 
Hill. In 1896 and 1897 the imports overland were much higher than 
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in any year since 1891, while in 1898 they reached £5,678,201, being 
the highest figure yet recorded, due to the large imports of gold coin 
from Victoria. In 1898 the exports overland were over £375,000 less 
than those of the preceding year—accounted for by a decrease in the 
quantity of wool finding an outlet for shipment in the other states. 
While the imports overland in 1899 and 1900 were less than those 
shown for 1898, the volume of exports considerably increased, the 
figures for 1900 being the highest since 1893 :— 





Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
NB = = £ £ 

1870 1,071,087 2,177,813 3,248,900 
1875 1,460,528 4,343,729 5,804,257 
1880 1,438, 155 4,768,542 6,206,697 
1885 2,611,130 3,405,073 6,016,203 
1886 2,039,168 _ 4,251,800 6,290,968 
1887 3,166,573 5,231,454 8,398,027 
1888 3,040,010 5,559,681 8,599,691 
1889 3,150,698 6,919,491 10,070,189 
1890 4,707,341 8,026,376 12,733,717 
1891 4,319,204 8,630,248 12,949,452 
1892 2,928,417 6,034,211 8,962,628 
1893 2,698,011 6,706,936 9,404,947 
1894 1,788,654 5,222,089 7,010,743 
1895 1,783,368 4,748,129 6,531,497 
1896 3,125,671 4,769,738 7,895,409 
1897 3,931,292 4,498,619 8,429, 911 
1898 5,678,201 4,121,784 9,799,985 
1899 3,464,320 4,961,495 8,425,815 
1900 4,504,164 5,849, 139 10,153,303 





— 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


The trade of the United Kingdom with the state holds a high 
position, and although the value of the direct imports and exports is 
now less than the nominal amount of interstate trade, yet the com- 
merce transacted with the mother country is much larger than the 
actual trade done with the neighbouring states ; for the bulk of the 
produce exported overland to Victoria and South Australia is in reality 
destined for England, and, likewise,a good proportion of the imports from 
those two states for the supply of the wants of those inhabitants of 
New South Wales dwelling contiguous to the borders is the produce or 
manufacture of Great Britain. Thus, in 1900 the imports entered from 
the United Kingdom amounted to £9,923,117, and the exports thereto to 
£8,273,272, making a total of £18,196,389 ; but it is probable that the 
actual trade transacted with the mother country was over £23,000,000. 
In the following table, therefore, the values of the imports from and 
exports to the United Kingdom, from 1870 to 1900, must be accepted 
with this qualification, that they do not include the produce sent over- 
land for shipment at Melbourne and South Australian ports, nor the 
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imports from the mother country finding their way into New South 
Wales through the southern states :— 








Year. Imports. Exports. pp i 
xz £ £ 
1870 3,200,706 2,492,640 5,693,346 
1875 6 062,226 6,374,503 12, 436, 729 
1880 6,536,661 7,525,637 14, 062. 298 
1885 11,885,597 vei 293. 133 19, 178, 730 
1890 8,628,007 6 623,431 15,251,438 
1891 10, 580,230 8,855,465 19, 435, 695 
1892 8,883,983 7,653,915 16 537,898 
1893 7,218,124 8,269,507 15,487,631 
1894 5, 983, 489 y & 956,37 7 13,939, S66 
1895 6 420, 107 9,371,418 15,791,525 
1896 7, 190, 115 8,375,883 15, 565,998 
1897 yp 5577, 069 8,728,828 16,285,897 
1898 7,744, 418 7,734,880 15,479,298 
1899 §,211,351 8,992,480 17, 203,831 
1900 Y, 923° 117 OR eee reer | TS LROE 18,196,389 


AUSTRALASIAN TRADE. 


The foregoing remarks will have made it plain that by far the larger 
part of the interstate trade must be credited to the United Kingdom, 
as the natural outlet for the produce of the southern and western 
districts is by way of Victoria and South Australia. Thus, out of 
£11,512,685 imported by New South Wales during 1900 from the 
other states and N ew Zealand, goods to the value of “£4, 933,000 only, 
excluding bullion and specie, were the produce of the places from 
which they were received, and out of the £10,805,876 exports only 
£5,811,000 were retained for local consumption by the provinces to 
which they were sent. The nominal value of the interstate and New 
Zealand trade since 1870 was as follows :— 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Total trade. 
£ £ £ 
1870 3,677,927 3,837,680 7,515, 607 
1875 5,878,751 6,570, 127 12,448,878 
1880 5,945,788 7,381,172 13,326,960 
1885 8,595,429 6,936,139 15,531,568 
1890 10,981,721 11,284,740 22,266,461 
1891 11,127,178 11,603,170 22,730,348 
1892 9,201,193 8, 917,677 18,118,870 
1893 8,895,787 9, 881,038 18,776,825 
1894 7,794,168 8,243. 954 16,038, 122 
1895 7,321,668 7,590, 985 14,912,653 
1896 9,559, 860 8,374,826 17,934, 686 
1897 9,602,277 8,174,666 17,776,943 
1898 12,467,059 8,675,199 21,142,258 
1899 12,113,402 9,524,267 21,637,669 
1900 11,512,685 10,805,876 22,318,561 
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The total trade of the Australasian provinces with New South 
Wales increased largely from 1885 to 1891, due almost entirely to 
the trade which sprang up with the working of the Barrier silver 
mines. The province of South Australia lies between the western 
district of New South Wales and the sea, and practically the whole of 
the trade of the Broken Hill district passes through that state, and 
swells the volume of commerce credited to it. It will be seen from 
the following table, which distinguishes the seaward from the overland 
portion, that the nominal interstate trade reached its highest point in 
1891, when the value was returned at £22,730,348. From this year 
onward there was a decline till 1895, when the value was only 
£14,912,653. Thenceforward, however, there was a consistent upward 
tendency, the total value in 1900 reaching £22,318,561. 











Year. Seaward. | Overland. | Total. 
£ £ £ 

1885 9,515,365 6,016,203 15,531,568 
1886 9,500,481 6,290,966 15,791,447 
1887 9,612,332 8,398,027 18,010,359 
1888 10,100,491 8,599,691 18,700,182 
1889 11,318,168 10,070,189 21,388,357 
1890 9,532,744 12,733,717 22,266, 461 
1891 9,780,896 12,949,452 22,730,348: 
1892 9,156,242 8,962,628 18,118,870: 
1893 9,371,878 9,404,947 18,776,825: 
1894 9,027,379 7,010,743 16,038,122: 
1895 8,381,156 6,531,497 ; 14,912,653. 
1896 10,039,277 7,895,409 17, 934, 686. 
1897 9,347,032 8,429,911 17,7763943 
1898 11,342,273 9,799,985 21,142,258: 

. 1899 13,211,854 §, 425,815 21,637,669 
1900 12,165,258 10,153,303 22,318,561 


As already pointed out,.a great proportion of the produce of New 
South Wales which is sent overland is ultimately destined for European 
markets, and similarly with the imports from the other states, a large 
part of this trade represents goods which have originally come from 
Great Britain but have been purchased in the Melbourne and Adelaide 
markets, or are passing through those ports as being the nearest routes 
to their destination. It is estimated that the value of goods the 
produce of New South Wales consumed in the various states was 


I 
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£5,811,000 in 1900, and the value of the produce of the other states 
consumed in New South Wales, excluding coin and bullion, was 
£4,933,000. If from the value of New South Wales exports there be 
deducted £843,146 the apparent value of domestic live stock exported 
to the adjacent provinces it will be seen that the Australasian markets 
consume a very small quantity of the goods of this state. 


VICTORIA. 


Victoria comes first amongst the provinces of the group, as regards its 
trade with New South Wales, although Queensland displaced it during 
the four years 1893-96. It is estimated that prior to the extension of the 
railway system of New South Wales into the Riverine districts, nearly 
one-fourth of its territory, comprising some of its richest portions, traded 
almost exclusively with Victoria. This traffic has now, to a great extent, 
been diverted along New South Wales lines to Sydney ; and the trade of 
the state with Victoria, instead of increasing with the settlement of those 
districts, has been declining, the apparent increase during the last few 
years resulting from large imports of gold coin. The following table 


shows the trade of the year 1870, and of subsequent periods up to 
1900 :-— 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total 
£ £ £ 
1870 1,153,695 2,583,552 3,737,247 
1875 2,066,156 4,269,770 6,335,926 
1880 2,187,119 4,578, 867 6,765,986 
1885 3,309,696 3,450, 796 6,760,492 
1890 2,097,259 5,386,553 7,483,812 
1891 2,818,935 5,443,663 8,262,598 
1892 2,432,399 4,278,907 6,711,306 
1893 2,020,421 3,620,302 5,640,725 
1894 1,583,206 3,129,663 4,712,869 
1895 1,499,592 3,078,017 4,577,609 
1896 2,115,721 3,296,451 5,412,172 
1897 2,854,497 2,961,988 5,816,485 
1898 5,301,214 3,294,618 8,595,832 
1899 2,905,656 3,703,278 6,608,934 
1900 3,396,782 3,977,828 7,374,610 





The import trade of the state with Victoria covers a large range of 
sarticles, and in this respect differs from the export, which mainly com- 
prises three leading items of raw produce—wool, live stock, and coal. 
Dividing the imports from Victoria into two classes, viz., Victorian and 
other produce, the chief imports under the former class are agricultural 
implements, butter, breadstuffs, fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, and 
vegetables ; while under the second head come drapery and apparel, 
drugs, hardware, iron, machinery, stationery, tea, raw sugar, and various 
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manufactured articles. Victorian produce, properly so called, comes 
chiefly to Sydney ; the other articles are taken by the southern and 
western portions of the state, which have for many years looked to 
Victoria as a market whence such supplies are to be derived. The 
following are the values of the principal items of import from Victoria 
during the last five years :— 





Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
£ £ = AUS £ £ 

Agricultural implements............... 44.218! 58,142} 65,249) 50,599} 48,661 
Animals (Hi v6)" ls,.opsescakersetveveetes 126,965 | 151,173 | 117,120 | 130,867 | 280,762 
SSOGN ANG BACKS (2. cts eadens ida ethos ae 33,916 | 27,628; 25,122) 22.517) 37,566 
Beer (in wood and bottle) ............ 14,875 | 15,763| 15,619; 15,868) 16,096 
B5GOts Alid SOC 564 seeencccr assis e sacee 27,446 | 39,540 | 32,237 | 32,997 | 43,605 
Butter ...... ss ade gh abhaede yoked dak ou badeuike 34,101 | 32,373 7,604 | 57,486| 18,693 
Candles ..... SO FRAY MR BION NS ES 3,535 3,283 2,554 | 2,925 3,754 
Cordage and TOpe od... Jicecis-<sssssveis, | 7,126] 11,908! 10,134) 15,632| 17,303 
SITGDOLY. «csv stoasiuclecusseeduensdaa cipanse 139,300 | 131,818 | 122,337 | 124,229 | 139,304 
Drugs and apothecaries’ wares ...... 18,905 | 14,007} 15,109 14,605) 13,863 
Earthenware and china .............6. 5,151 5,682 5,129 4,072 4,420 
Fancy goods and toys .............+0+8- 11,458 | 11,781} 10,948 9,305 8,850 
Fish. (presOrved), vrcsegcesssncecses seep aces 5,697 5,901 5,317 | - 9,227 10,654 
MPIOUL |. .... cores re tpeteneee ai aiweraenaibares 13,366 3,399 | 47,312 110,618} 21,118 
Fruit Crean: 330) soon) 29,429 | 34,156) 21,749 31,8385| 34,067 
tape Dried ............] 7,777 | 8,723] 12,244) 14,077| 14,688 
Furniture and upholstery ............ 22.074 | 23,035 | 20,139 | 22,035] 23,429 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust)............ 443,374 |1,076,319/3,489,150, 663,621 |1,394,121 
Wheat. <... ceive 25,072} 1,108} 61,555} 93,196| 2,957 

Grain and pulse...< Oats ...........065 3,801 9,645 | 30,755 | 17,014 7,606 
Oper i255 43 10,585 7,829 | 13,987 | 36,102| 25,604 

PERTOMEEO: oie igs seevabinyshacee caaee’ 31,706 | 30,529| 25,980 37,322) 30,556 
PAAY BNC SNA ois. 555 shoved vexceeoims 66,340 | 138,503 | 160,896 | 303,919 | 78,657 
Tron and steel goods...............20000 60,516 | 59,966 | 56,602 73,842) 81,089 
POMS ANG JOllIOG® oo. cabs esses con edevss 2,783 3,743 |  5,473| °8,737| 10,789 
ME UMROE T5355 3455s <5 Vas csdaaes ake geetuas 9,638 2,178 9,493 7,125 6,122 
RABE 5252 ahes Cacsguki seen ceed RN | 19,387.| 21,787| 24,473| 25,442] 32,496 
PEM OUINIONY 6.20. he va.dul dale coi cate Seueeene 89,874 | 103,455 | 110,366 106,685 | 124,976 
PARE ANU DODGE oxi 3. cee ceecaswoaane 22,046 | 23,443] 21,459; 8,329 §,028 
Musical instruments........ tel gvi ieee 6,303 6,384 7,549 7,624 9,399 
Oatmeal ............ he See eee 13,099 | 11,003} 12,536; 10,760 4,552 
Oilmen’s Stores 1.0 ce.cecescceesssceeeeees 5,600| 5,227; 5,678| 6,786| 8,658 
aE Ses FO eee a Rp So 92,548 | 21,656] 19,301! 24,025; 19,869 
Paper, books, stationery, etc.......... 52,493 | 43,774] 31,091; 52,072] 54,801 
PP OURLOOS ois cakk sap eariakeanes Sone Gane 18,258 | 34,936| 19,086, 23,760; 16,661 
Saddlery and harness ...............065 6,444 8,205 6,637 4,008 5,623 
«EERE PEER E LNs AYN AOD 9,871 8,829 | 10,582; 8,375| 10,061 
RAPIIKON SS «24 ulus'as'nny onteanan sb meerecd vanes ds 30,993 } 31,261] 31,699; 30,002| 33,859 
Sugar (raw) ........ bh gtucek reece Aan at 63,064 | 56,237] 93,763} 42,051; 40,969 
4 VNR UR MPE MO PRED Peary ikae nt t's 36,676 | 40,936 | 32,688} 31,258; 33,548 
PRIMEEIIOE 5.5 45 fos 3 on chpan einen iveeioena tte 20,896 | 17,293] 18,594] 13,265} 27,895 
Tobacco, cigars, etc... .......sseeseeeees | 17,369] 18,303] 18,898} 18,013| 22,780 
Vegetables (green) and onions ...... | $7,188 | 34,878) 23,109] 37,966} 33,011 
Wearing apparel: © ...i.¢:sseiaeenebe0 eget $1,751 | 85,453 | 73,986; 73,768} 104,912 
OO teres errr rie ey 3,661 3,967 2,963 4,178 3,921 





OER OR ER, 5 ison cp vv anabatonactbenme tine | 12,116} 7,188; 7,875} 8,641) 12,414 
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The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwarded to Melbourne for 
shipment to London and other European ports, the value during 1870 
and subsequent periods being as follows :— 


Year. S Year £ Year. bo 

1870. . 0... 1,057,457 1808 .; 2. 2,779,963 1896...... 1,936,025 
1875 . 2,253,784 IOs, se 2,518,459 121) Y haa 1,432,004 
1880...... 3, 224,289 189373... 2,210,198 1898. 1,399,442 
1885...... 1,868,019 1894...... 2,030,645 | ,./2) Ra 1,864,544 
1890...... 2,521,898 TS95...... 1,958,643 ¥900...... 1,652,746 


The decrease shown since 1880 is chiefly owing to the decline in the 
market value of the stapleythough it is also partly due to the extension of 
the railways, which has diverted much of the traffic from the old routes. 

Live stock of all kinds form a large portion of the exports to 
Victoria, though the imports, especially of sheep, have also been 
valuable. Victoria has already reached the point where the demand 
for meat exceeds the cast of stock, and is, therefore, dependent upon 
the other states, especially New South Wales, for the supply of the 
deficiency, the amount of which is little short of one-fourth of the 
whole consumption. The sheep exported are almost entirely New 
South Wales produce; the cattle, however, are generally bred in 
Queensland, and fattened for market in New South Wales. 

Coal is next in importance as an export of this state to Victoria, the 
value during 1900 being £315,858, which was far larger than the value of 
the trade in this staple with any other country. The only other exports 
usually worthy of note are skins, which are sent to Melbourne for ship- 
ment ; but in 1900 there was also an export of gold coin to the value 























of £207,415. The following table shows the export ‘trade during the 
last five years :— 
Description of Goods, | isog. | 1897. | 1896. | 1899. | 1900. 
& £ £ | = 9 & 

La pepe a vere elopesia germany meee k 1,020 10,384) 58,425 1,017 3,843 
EE RRA a Ee etre pimly toni a a 250,622) 241,971) 253,097, 239,568) 315,858 
SS | eae re eet i eseeet 1,430/ 8,282] 7,659 113,242} 207,415 
ES ERI OL pear ER AS ial) 48,740 30,428) 53,109 58,953) 74,107 
Fancy goods and toys ............65. 2020) 6,474 8,678 9,197) 11,311 
Fish\(preserved).. .......c.eccerveseees 4,275 2,793| 13,183! 10;671 7,501 
PUPA ITORE) ooo. sce cn sec cerpevecpepnars 46,548; 34,094; 71,860, 49,120) 39,965 
Hardware and ironmongery ...... 3,019) 3,448 9,582; 10,395; 11,406 

a eaincens car crpncdgmeiecepnedil 3,070) 3,298 8,343 6,351 2,192 
oe ess donne 9,783 5,598} 138,580, 18,257| 20,554 
Wied oso ee 363,579| 424,256) 577,451) 555,797| 726,821 
Mice 31,745| $2,616] 28,915| 45,527| 37,469 
eee i ee 8,086 10,911} 9,723) 4,609 4,092 
Periodicals, books, paper, etc. ... 9,974| 10,608) 19,945 33,267; 40,200 
SN re ee case aee iin 104,798) 120,656) 115,228 149,686) 141,666 
Wiehe oo ees 97,827 23,145 46,506 10,875) 15,929 
POW: .....onccrnvenedecroreteceeeescecraseect], oteg0RD} 20/456). 17,501) ~ Warege) — 25s880 
SURSNB LIENS. Jcahag Saeascusiadcotenoeccuks saab 7,304 6,139 8,732, 15,597; 16,521 
Wheat and other grain ............ 85,405 226,914) 162,292 31,606) 127,605 
WAS S56 nancdenitiatbes ne ccconsnban 3,145 2,454 3,852 3,634 23251 
ape acini RE SS, 1,936,025 1,432,004)1,399,442 1,864,544/1,652,746 
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About two-thirds of the trade with Victoria is transacted borderwise. 
The value of the imports overland diminished greatly between 1885 and 
1895, and although the last three years show a great increase in the 
values, this has. been chiefly due to heavy imports of specie. ‘The over- 
land export trade to Victoria is now much less than formerly, as a 
glance at the ‘the following table willshow:— table will show :— 


Year. Imports. © en [imports | xenon | toe Exports. | Total. 
CNTR eee Soa CE a RRC 2 BR 87 
1870 448,308 | I; aan, 848 | 2,260, 156 
1875 945,049 3,546,674 | 4,491,723 
1880 963,620 | 3,824,310 4,787, 930 
1885 1,555,139 2,450,444 4,005,583 
1890 986,527 4.237.004 5, 993. 531 
1891 1,088,012 4,184,219 5, 972,931 
1892 907 983 2,960,171 3,867,454 
1893 912,956 2,486,282 3,399,238 
1894 598,736 2,148,962 2,747,698 
1895 570,440 2,104,591 2,675,031 
1896 1,105,435 2,190,385 3,295,820 
1897 1,923,763 | 2,094,907 | 4,018,670 
1898 3, 770, 369 1,920,783 5,691,152 
1899 : ,404,336 2,417,062 3,821,398 
19v0 2 334, 600 | cus Ceca” Cecil ape 060 5,022,660 
QUEENSLAND. 


Amongst the states, Queensland takes second rank in the value of 
its trade with New South Wales ; indeed, during the four years 1893~96 
it displaced Victoria from the first position. The estimated values of 
the imports and exports since 1870 are given hereunder. It is possible 
that they are somewhat understated, as there is a good deal of trade 
in stock which does not come under the cognisance of the Customs 


officers :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. | Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 

1870 1,767,974 680,301] 2,448,275 
1875 2,521,312 1,238,226 3,799,538 
1880 2,224,421 1,362,262 3,586, 683 
1885 2,913,588 2,174,266 5,087,854 
1890 5,482, 452 1,670,465 7,152,917 
1891 4,303,520 1,063,780 5,367,300 
1892 4,122,822 1,105,173 5,227,995 
1893 4,746,152 1,599,898 6,346,050 
1894 4,506,490 970,926 5,477,416 
1895 4,011,7 1,416,257 5,428,033 
1896 4,679,456 1,227,754 5,907,210 
1897 4,467,867 1,342,322 5,810,189 
1898 4,663,597 1,691,111 6,354,708 
1899 5,709,251 1,796,183 7,595,434 
1900 4,631,384 1,918,903 6,550, 287 
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The imports from Queensland chiefly consist of gold, live stock, sugar, 
wool, tallow, and hides. Large quantities of gold are sent from Queens- 
land to be minted at Sydney, as there isno Branch Mint in the northern 
state. The value of wool imported during 1900 was £586,832— 
entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the value of £502,452, 
of which £255,347 represented cattle. The importation of cattle from 
Queensland mainly depends on the suitability of the season for travel- 
ling stock. As shown in the subjoined table, the imports for 1900 of 
wool and live stock are the lowest recorded for the five years, the falling 
off being due to the drought experienced by the northern state :— 

















Description of Goods. | 1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
| 
| | | | 
rea Bae - | £ oe 

Animals (live) ..... ees: 798,823 | 707,243 | 795,051 | 736,775 | 502,452 
Boots and shoes ......... 7,370 | 3,962 | 5,233 2,415 1,921 
Drapery, apparel, ete. ... 17,630 13,988 12,989 9,507 37,319 
SPRITE TALOSD) vcs chccscsisis 52,926 593234 54,865 49,488 64,752 
Gold (bars and dust)...... 1,758,811 | 1,955,025 | 1,603,858 | 1,826,808 | 2,139,814 
Pee ci isk «cose 4,477 5,028 6,545 | 10,736 8,312 
Dee ceepusies oes nsevesss 6,331 | 13,014 | 739 143 40 
Le OR 3,853 | 1,851 537 1,183 1,129 
Re ers fe. es ice cn 276,642 | 265,787 | 284,997 | 566,506 | 390,457 
Dagar (Paw) ool cee: 334, 237 | 267,951 | 533,404 | 618,522 | 474,89} 
E51, a ae oe 158,396} 92,188; 143,890 | 204,540] 70,284 
OI posed bsccs 1,001,001 | 807,537 | 964,884 | 1,355,126 | 586,832 


Tin (ingots and ore)...... | 29,863 17,632 16,579 35,653 33,455 


Most of the goods imported from Queensland are for re-export, and 
of the total imported during 1900 goods to the value of £3,290,000, or 
more than 71 per cent., were not retained in the state for home 
consumption. New South Wales is the chief external market for 
Queensland sugars and live stock, and there is a growing trade in 
fruit and other sub-tropical products. 

The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year from 
causes similar to those affecting the imports; they comprise a large 
number of items—mainly, however the produce of foreign countries. 
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The values of the chief articles exported from New South Wales to 
Queensland during the last five years were as follow :— 


a se Sa en 





Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
ee eee ee haa = 
£ | £ ye ee £ 
Animals (live) 243i seat cele 93,237 | 153,318 | 107,386 |113,546 | 98,778 
Apparel (wearing) .. .....s..seseeeeees 12,003 | 9,637 | 11,732) 16,530 | 13,210 
MIROMANG SACKE 5045. solaayessmieeaswanred 15,323 | 18,140 | 28,004 | 32,478 | 26,407 
Boots and shoes........sscssecsseeseseees 15,526 | 6,307 | 7,605| 7,457} 6,646 
Chemical products .........cseceeese-s: 4.638 4,759 | 11,212; 20,174 | 20,669 
Ge Seis eae eens 9,745 | 11,022 9,565 | 15,546 | 15,663 
Coins (oold): wie’. ..cicS tg eteaseedos 85,000 5,600 | 260,000 | 171,800 | 333,000 
DPADORY: sis+, sas. scence eat ceeeeee 71,084 | 63,167 | 103,497 | 153,206 | 167,709 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware ...... 7,900 | 11,774 | 18,331 | 25,005 | 25,860 
HANGV 2000S ...23svecgicupacsd digs oss ceaens 3,513 9,963 | 16,336} 14,068 | 13,520 
WRLGRIS. «3c oi ca teeeckev dh cetesauccentvewevas 177,581 |282,717 | 161,928 | 76,868 | 86,886 
Here Chroshh): so .ccanesechteaceesday ences. 52,464 | 48,429 | 36,183) 36,983 | 34,589 
Furniture and upholstery ............ 5,278 | 6,372 8,376 | 15,140 | 10,870 
CPLINGOLY: - ...cinscasdacets coupe iner re dashed 6,753 9,670 | 14,965 | 17,356 | 11,820 
TEAVO WRLC: ..Scteee tenes cde eteaeeeseuns 18,056 | 26,934 | 81,623 | 89,608 | 12,732 
SLOT’ ONG: BLOC L--. vena vecenscsthus tesa cee eael 113,117 |160,971 | 133,949 | 155,056 | 138,627 
Jewellery and precious stones ...... 1,003 6,245 | 15,650; 16,851 | 22,560 
TCR UHOL: . c...- adedevanetedac Ceiasees abate 7,868 8,510 9,061 | 10,400 7,160 
DIRORINGLY. .... Eapiedccvssncocesae ers NTeAIGS 36,861 | 50,176 | 70,686 | 104,565 | 116,484 
Paper, books, stationery, etc.......... 98,274 | 22,059 | 25,415 | 38,504 | 38,461 
Potatced fies daleareera ee 42,434 | 17,578 | 34,640} 25,980 | 24,154 
PGBS hard, cigs CMEaEeR packs can cacenencdedinte? 32,647 | 42,049 | 45,094] 55,116 | 51,907 
Tin (ingots, ore, and plates) ......... | 9,027} 6,506! 6,166} 12,163 | 10,687 
TObACCO,; CECH To csis deseesesavedianereiall 19,620 | 22,888 | 31,095} 34,853 | 28,465 
WGK G i etoeeas cenges cen eoeetee cannes 36,595 | 25,984 | 23,478| 11,695 | 87,326 
WOOL! coviveWateved oscct'ses chenbanytehanaeee 15,670 | 10,589 3,139 | 8,830 1,145 
WOOIpaCKS.:>...,-.5.+32.0e0seeepateeenanes 10,733 | 10,694 | 10,051} 13,915 | 10,521 





The export trade with Queensland has not advanced to any great 
extent; in fact, the figures for the year 1900, although showing an 
increase on those for the previous year, are still below those of 1885. 
The amount of border trade between the two states is shown in the 
following table. The fluctuation in the number, and consequently in 
the value, of stock imported and exported, is chiefly responsible for the 
variation in the amounts :— 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
FORBES ES OS Tet Gi pedi SRP ME CAO PEE EWES Ce SE Fe ES PERSE SES 7d Sh EASTERN SS 
£ iy I £ £ 

1870 527,097 40,540 | 1894 556,585 166,486 
1875 249,247 223,667 | 1895 592,126 507,244 
1880 231,161 245,651 1896 1,020,830 216,961 
1885 669,739 337,023 | 1897 999,410 160,641 
1890 2,158,822 317,717 1898 1,004,707 349,578 
1891. 1,103,682 231,613 | 1899 1,012,236 281,799 
1892 879,716 243,971 1900 792,818 419,133 
1893 904,186 


546,757 | 


ic Le ee Le 
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SoutH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia was at one time more variable than 
that with any other state, depending, as it then did, on the state of 
the Murray and Darling Rivers. After 1886, however, the element 
of uncertainty was neutralised by the expansion of trade which was 
found in the requirements of the population of Broken Hill silver- 
fields. The additional trade has proved of enormous advantage to 
South Australia, as the Barrier district of New South Wales, with its 
population of about 28,000 persons, may be looked upon as commer- 


cially a province of the neighbouring state. 


The total imports and 


exports for stated periods, beginning with the year 1870, were :— 











Year. Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

1870 366,480 350,247 1894 854,190 3,108,600 
1875 987,933 654,232 1895 911,170 2,314,682 
1880 690,407 830,256 1896 1,436,927 2,720,374 
1885 890,335 810,953 1897 1,185,099 2,587,286 
1890 2,036,492 3,700,124 1898 1,112,421 2,216,994 
1891 2,746,788 4,527,989 1899 1,306,444 2,665,022 
1892 1,461,815 2,988,448 1900 1,439,528 3,259,530 
1893 1,007,280 3,889,491 





The list of imports is a long one, and, like that of Victoria, includes a 
large number of articles of foreign manufacture :— 











Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
£ a = £ £ 
Bagsrand: sacks 2.0.0.0... .00. sees 7,035 9,935 9,360 3175 6,398 
EE SURES OR a EO, 12,609 | 14,129 11,342 12,830 | 12,970 
RR COGS sists osname sna dibsimane 5,248 9,243 10,731 7,674 | 12,030 
TSOOUE ANG SHOES! os ove sce cnc ecs ee 7,465 | 10,274 12,890 17,957 | 24,0385 
ER SR nO Pe 25,461 30,114 29,031 34,773 | 40,802 
SATE LIR FeE CoM ye Ns 10,764 8,954 10,976 13,310 | 15,282 
Coke and coal ........... aaaes 135,681 | 102,497 12,262 1,680 2,205 
Copper (ore and ingots)......... 1,952 17,585 5,465 33,991 35,769 
Drapery, wearing apparel, etc.) 80,488 82,367 81,665 98,248 | 120,218 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware 5,601 6,111 6,515 7,461 7,702 
Dynamite, powder, arms, etc.| 28,145 | 30,324 31,830 36,114 | 48,604 
| a eaeree Dssenaeceaweaen 12,964 11,641 12,966 17,021 20,184. 
Fish (preserved) ................+. §,371 5,605 6,026 6,794 7,556 
[use ea 189,136 | 50,280} 40,939 91,602 | 32,326 
BMG GBCSI) oo ence coins cccacess 19,624 | 19,178 21,205: | 22,867 | 27,569 
ee NM ES eit oes seks os 4,779 5,425 6,259 7,359 9,110 
Furniture and upholstery ...... 3,363 4,966 6,475 9,074 ; 11,171 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust) ...| . 40,672 | 16,840 63,454 19,613 | 46,750 
Grain and pulse— 
ihe gy Renae RT SLRS 43,236 1,914 2,304 5,532 1,767 
LE EE eee 21,229 16,595 14,706 | 25,646 | 21,165 
10,842 10,032 11,545 13,935 


EIRP ics a hee 11,268 
ean psepetasnnmeni caiman saasenirpianesaeyenampnssnestisansnersnscinina— tah asibasaainsisisesanisesiemerie alps paashtecnbosintipnpniasianabcaonipnotanisiicuamamees oie faeries i 
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Description of Goods. 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
| £ S| £ | £ 

Hay and chaff..................... | 128,419 | 45,419 | 37,217 51,354 | 37,937 
Tron and: steel: ;. ...... 2.6... oon. | 39,674 49,924 | 45,801 62,769 | 80,058 
Jams and jellies...............-... 6,688 4,762 5,010 6,457 | 5,629 
Jewellery and precious stones| 3,888 5,466 | 9,228 | 11,777 | 8,837 
EELS 71,782.| 57,760 26,820 24,998 | 88,820 
ee Uo oo cows e sp cne vce 20,840 17,661 12,302 18,437 43,183 
BT) aes aa 53,260 80,952 | 79,850 | 111,682 | 105,897 
OS ARS A 5,450 7,217 6,096 6,146 | 7,615 
Milk (condensed & re 8,398 8,535 8,987 10,373 | 11,195 
Oils (in bulk) . : 10,706 12,635 12,232 14,002 15,986 
Paper, books, stationery, ete. 9,357 8,975 5,501 10,117 11,769 
IEEE iccciass scneat line sow ooicaea 12,973 11,974 18,739 12,422 12,287 
ee ee | F7,933 20,643 21,541 23,404 93,455 
Skins: and hides: ..............0.... | 15,637 11,454 7,026 7,638 6,210 
en REESE SE eS 16,746 16,484 14,523 18,186 17,121 
SRRRES (EIA) 5 an, Spree ceceere~ opcinien |< aE 30,934 | 23,529 27,446 29,703 
ee eee ae — q262!) 11,104] 12:413| 12,552! 12,965 
idee eee 92,531 | 120,281 | 106,038 | 130,649 2 127,157 
Tobacco, cigars, etc. ............|. 10,708 10,047 10,508 11,418 12.243 
Toys and fancy goods ......... 5,361 6,170 5,574 7,325 7,253 
Vegetables (not including 

BME oon ose ~matcoeatcacaaen 11,693 14,180 13,610 15,785 12,798 
Lat” peek aay betaine STEN Wd 2,711 3,027 3,321 2,947 2,706 


The exports to South Australia are chiefly silver bullion, lead, and ore, 
and wool, coal, and live stock. The values of the principal items for 
the last five years are as follow :— 


Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899 | 1900 

£ £ Le £ 
Boots and shoes........ ... ia 13,962 12,997 6,820 | 9,126 16,472 
SS FERS oe Ge ier ev Sey 106,445 | 125,199) 147,754! 157,789) 208,823 
STITT eas 3 a a ee 64,100 yt a | 30,000 10,000 
RE SE es 1,088 14,396 15,345 16,518 29,965 
EUV BINS oon cwmrorenians 54,568 101,418 117,819 87,532 41,837 
Dhashiiety ove epive ves 14,274 15,091 19,752 14,473 26,711 


Paper, books, & stationery 4,437 4,253 4,160 5,615 10,066 
Silver (ingots lead, and ore)} 1,744,174 | 1,650,198 | 1,432,476 | 1,568,539 |2,145,802 


Soe Spee Sega eee ie sees 36,993 29,533 31,267 44,179 52,171 
Sugar (VAW)\ 0000: serecesweceses 979 2,338 1,824 2,747 649 
Wire netting (galvanised).. 9,306 13,206 12,823 6,418 11,729 
WN 505k eee 511,233 | 312,492) 236,079| 438,464) 321,731 


The records of the overland commerce were not kept with exactitude 
before the year 1877, but the time which has since elapsed is amply 
sufficient to illustrate the importance of the trade. In the year men- 
tioned, the imports and exports amounted to £464,252, while in 1891 
they reached the large sum of £6,341,926. This trade, however, was 
not maintained, the values in succeeding years fluctuating between 23 
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millions and 4} millions, as will be seen from the next table. The ex- 
pansion from 1886 to 1891 was due, as already pointed out, to the require- 
ments of the newly+found silver- fields near the South Australian border, 
and the main reason for the decline in 1892 was to be found in the 
diminished silver production, and the consequently lessened amount of 
imports into the Barrier district. The revival in 1893 was owing to in- 
creased production at Broken Hill consequent on the settlement of the 
industrial disputes which had affected the silver industry in the previous 
year ; but the great fajl in the market value of the metal in 1894 brought 
the trade down to its 1892 level; and stoppage of work in one of the 
principal mines, in consequence of a fire, was responsible for a further 
fall in 1895. Increased activity at the mines, together with a slight 
rise in the price of the metal, caused the increase in 1896 ; while the 
further fall in silver in 1897 and 1898, followed by a slight rise in 1899, 
was sufficient to account for the variation in values over the later years. 
Most of the articles given in the foregoing list are sent to South 
Australia for the purpose of re-export, and are not, in the true sense, 
exports to that state. It is not possible, however, to trace these goods 
to their ultimate destination, and, in accordance with the system 
adopted in most Customs statistics, the country which the goods first 
enter is credited as dealing directly with this state. This remark 
applies with equal force to Victoria. The imports from South Australia 
via Silverton, Willyama or Broken Hill, and Wentworth, Bourke, Euston, 
and Wilcannia amounted to £2,127 510 during 1891, but after that year 
they steadily declined until in 1895 they were but “£6 20,802 in value. 
In 1896, however, they again rose, and in 1897, at £1,008,119, were the 
highest recorded since 1892 ; but this value was not maintained during 
1898, the figures for that year showing a considerable decrease, the 
amount being £903,125. The year 1900, however, witnessed an 
increase to Si. 176, 746, the highest return for the last nine years. It is 
anticipated that the extensions of the railway system of this state to the 
banks of the Darling at Bourke and Wilcannia will eventually divert not 
a little of the traffic which has hitherto gone to Adelaide. The certainty 
of speedy delivery, and the less amount of handling to which goods will 
be subjected, will probably more than compensate for the additional 
expense in carriage. The ov erland trade st since 1877 7 is shown below: es 








Year. Imports. Exports. j_Imports, | Exports, |] year | Imports, | Exports, Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ - eee eae es er (ee en ore 

1877 253,838 210,414 1892 i; lai, 418 2,830,069 
1880 243,374 698,581 1893 "880, "869 3, 673, 897 
1885 386,252 617,606 1894 633,333 4 906,641 
1886 442. 034 a 396, 403 1895 620,802 2,136,294 
1887 713, 238 1,513,241 1896 999,406 2, 362,392 
1888 1,154,924 1,359,802 1897 1,008,119 2,243,071 
1889 1,092,095 2, 731,656 1898 903,125 1,851,423 
1890 1,561,992 3,471,655 1899 1,047,748 2, 262, 634 
1891 2. __ 1s9l__ | 2,127,510 | 4214416 | 1900 | 1,176,746 | 2,741,946 4,214,416 1900 1,176,746 2.741, 946 
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TASMANIA. 


‘The commercial intercourse of New South Wales with Tasmania at 
one time promised to develop into importance, but it has fluctuated 
considerably. The returns for the last five years, however, evince a 
decided upward tendency, the figures for exports being the highest 
recorded over the period dealt with in the table. It will be seen that 
the imports largely exceed the exports, New South Wales affording 
a good market for Tasmanian potatoes and fruits, while a large quantity 
of tin comes for re-export :— 








Year. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. ee. {4 ee Exports. 
nee haw | 
£ £ | | £ 

1870 90,827 26,555 1894 | 342,522 180,583 
1875 167,870 44,274 || 1895 | 303,270 | 152,451 
1880 383,106 81,484 || 1896 | 597,706 167,399 
1885 582,177 108,758 || 1897 414,209 186,934 
1890 432,615 215,674 | 1898 | 589,092 E 324,416 
1891 377,174 252,356 || 1899 | 703,333 333,690 
1892 453,597 226,864 || 1900 | 548,748 376,979 
1893 | 356,622 | 209,546 | | 


| 


The values of the chief articles of import during the last five years 
will be seen from the following table, and in addition to those shown 
for the year 1898 there was an import of gold coin amounting to 


£120,300 :— 


Description of Goods. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
BSAPIK 4 ects id epmntaw css oes }ea 17,748 8,585 11,060 9,108 10,810 
Fruit (green),.........0+s00 115,084 86,300 76,148 91,758 111,093 
RO A es i idee sick ssuy tah 13,542 9,412 | 9,911 10,513 11,100 
Jams and jellies ......... 4,972 5,399 | 4,613 7,854 7,677 
Live stock (sheep) ..... 14,647 21,036 | 21,002 30,213 16,479 
BOCRUOOR cries ocden sedans 149,346 122,950 | 66,990 130,673 125,624 
PRLVOR: OF Ol. cathe ccc sekaonas 132,273 4,214 7,074 10,596 14,134 
SORES cs ve sanicnite ne'sod Leads 9,895 7,193 6,055 8,201 7,076 
ERAN DOE: danas ds o's uube cae 3, 144 4,562 8,065 3,299 8,950 
AM LID GOB) § 00 .e<caa seas dee 40,903 40,799 31,990 79,008 38,597 





The export trade embraces a large number of articles, the most 
important being coal, £36,254; coke, £18,167 ; cordage and rope, £2,509 ; 
drapery and apparel, "£30,223; machinery, £9, 530; raw sugar, £70,450; 
live stock, £18,614; paper, books, &c., 11,7 45: together £197, 492 , out 
of total exports to the amount of £376,979. Most of the other articles 
are of foreign manufacture, chiefly the produce of Great Britain. 
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New ZEALAND. 


New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of the 
leading customers of this state; but from various causes both the 
imports and the exports fell away very considerably. The export trade 
in commodities shows but little sign of recovery, the large increase in 
the values in 1893 and 1894 being. due to shipments of gold coin ; while 
the value of the imports fluctuates with the character of the season. in 
New South Wales, a bad year being always attended with large importa- 
tions of New Zealand oats and other produce. Large importations 
of gold bars and dust account for the increased ficures for imports in 
1899 and 1900; the quantity entered in the former year being valued 
at £560,214, and in the latter at £711,809. The export figures for 
1900 include specie to the value of £223,500. The following table 
shows the imports and ae for a. series of years :— 





Year. Near. | Imports, | Exports. =| Year. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports: | Exports. 
Tee hoa pee a het eer See inane | 27 m +f £ 

1870 298-9bE |: 197,025 . -4 1894 484,450 770,392 
1875 135,480 362,764 | 1895 563,528 486,173 
1880 460,735 525, 174 1896 704,699 429,583 
1885 899, 623 369,055 1897 629,423 386,589 
1890 932, 073 294, 113 1898 746,026 512,770 
1891 871,422 280, 039: | 1899 1,244,965 661,993 
1892 717,309 286,059 | 1900 aceiweney 826,662 
1893 756,433. | 533,262 | | 


The imports consist chiefly of gold bullion, timber, and agricultural and 
dairy produce. The value of the principal articles is given herewith:— 


Description of Goods. | 1806. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
ko ees, cs 25,044 | 51,657 19,429 31,371 7,644 
SUT RSA pe a 11,375 12,977 35,516 45,263 34,610 
Drapery, apparel, cc Fs aap no 10,875 | 13,015 10,052 11,772 | 12,254 
CN i ci cd ccucteicnine snaiesowas ie 50,345 80,897 1,701 11,443 580 
RI oes ou cntceape teres ssek v Saar 4,067 1,008 1,098 206 22 
Gold barsand dust. ............ 210,130 69,230 | 198,937 | 560,214 | 711,809 
Grain and pulse— 
SEER EDN MT RD NE 39,610 6,273 16 30,009 9,784 
ETE AERA. 93,204 | 76,214 | 52,338 | 109,262 |} 108,163 
(ES En eared 17,406 | 31,450 | 13,322) 49,924] 45,841 
RNIN oon os caeeseis casornanons’ 4,179 1,931 9,493 4,619 7,700 
Maltiand hopsi..............<2+s0-0e0 32,950 | 35,861 27,019 54,735 55,799 
Meat (preserved) ............... 1,853 2,015 3,ate 4,744 2,546 
(Bacon, 6tCs)i a. wsccansoon 10,211 9,863 3,184 9,439 11,764 
OM oi. ocx ok ee eanaaes 4,957 7,076 8,814 5,836 9,187 
Gee 9,421 | 10,540 | 12,412] 8,832| 4,343 
i i aE aia es 1,722 610 4,071 87 59 
TN oe ais sed 9,513 19,836 | 109,376 46,390 31,244 
fis EE AEROS ED, 61,016 79,270 84,682 | 86,267 | 111,456 


In 1883 direct steam: communication was established between New 
Zealand and Great Britain ; this, together with the large falling off in 
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the export of specie, will account for the contraction of the outward trade 
which took place between that year and 1892. The value of the principal 
articles exported to New Zealand during each of the past five years was as 
follows :— 





| 














Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 

Re Se ees ke £ 
RE ER: Bathe RST Cea At _ 41,3868 | 56,754 53,872 | 55,954 | 71,308 
Gomm (gold) 4... s on. nas. ce cs] 000 | 50 13.000 74,000 | 199,000 
Drapery and apparel ............ | 15,564 | 12,395 | 18,031 | 29,412 | 36,897 
Lo 71) eo 18,462 | 18,174; 19,067 | 17,657 | 17,845 
NINE ooo. dv en scnseocasanel 14,790 12;799 | 39,014 | 33,487 30,991 
OMENS a a od sla cay ceeoeel 23,680 | 22,529 | 20,018 | 23,555 28,113 
Paper, books, stationery, etc. 9,889 9,778 | 11,489 14,872 17,274 
Bacar (oo is... ncdons se 15,441 6,685 | 25,749 9,974 14,617 
MAND ide balenis nisin acct geen 14,550 9,457 | 14,243 | 23,287 13,668 
TAINAN oS aa gegen / 10,651 22,847 34,161 | 37,074 39,265 


OTHER BritTisH POSSESSIONS. 


Besides the Australasian provinces and Great Britain, the other British 
possessions that have the largest trade with New South Wales are Hong 
Kong, India, and Fiji, while “during the last few years the trade with 
Canada has attained considerable dimensions, and the trade with Ceylon, 
mainly imports, is also steadily increasing. ‘The values of the imports 
and exports of each of the three first-named possessions during 1875, 
and at subsequent periods, were as follow :— 





Hong Kong. India. Fiji. 
Year. 
Imports. | Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 
£ ee Ca OT ee £ £ 

1875 117,881 172,676 12,295 10,958 32,345 63,033 
1880 228,526 137,577 "653 19,611 54,135 120,518 
1885 340, 187 246,032 117,208 130,292 192,540 128,643 
1890 271,730 255,050 195,368 253,280 99, 853 98,951 
1891 273,383 282,309 260, 307 127,388 89,859 103,773 
1892 239,606 254, 615 180,499 50,923 70,121 100,089 
1893 191,477 Si 502 184,261 37,173 56,012 131,403 
1894 182,496 2,167 201,805 36,991 45,039 117,840 
1895 181,529 aI 976 212,337 54,407 27,890 86,420 
1896 75,860 185,601 203, 176 126,203 36,058 107,724 
1897 76,468 175,435 259,723 169,857 53,836 124,093 
1898 81,574 202,187 309,720 67,205 106,436 138,076 
1899 73,944 285, 931 366,472 | 232,971 73,663 165,387 
1900 67,928 218,986 388,546 | 115,894 60,831 183,579 





Hong Kong commercially is a port of China, and no inconsiderable 
portion of the trade of that Empire with New South Wales is transacted 
via that port. The China trade is of a variable nature, the total of the 
direct trade for 1900 being £258,460, as against £283,093 in 1891; 
while the trade via Hong Kong in 1900 was only £286,914 as against 
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£555,692 ten years previously. The imports from Hong Kong during 
1900 consisted principally of opium valued at £20,466; tea, £1,810; 
rice, £10,603 ; tobacco, etc., £3,384 ; China oil, £2,625; sugar (raw), 
| £4,032 ; spirits, £2,455 ; and preserves, £6,102. ‘The export trade for 
the year chiefly comprised the following items :—Coin to the amount of 
£165,253 ; coal, £9,728 ; béche-de-mer, £1,315; fungus, £905; lead, 
£20,600 ; old metal, £2,192; and preserved meat, £6,083. 

The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, in which 
year it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 in 1884. 
Since that period the trade has greatly fluctuated, owing largely to 
the variable export of coin. In 1890, it reached a total of £448,648, 
but during the next three years it steadily declined, although in 1894 it 
showed an upward movement, the improvement being maintained each 
year up to 1897 when the value reached £429,580. During 1898, how- 
ever, the trade again declined, the value for that year being £376,925. 
In 1899 the value rose to £599,443, the highest yet recorded ; but in 
1900 there was a fall to £504,440. Castor oil is an article which is 
largely imported from India, the value of the oil received during 1900 
being £14,033. There is also a large trade in woolpacks, the importations 
amounting to £71,649 ; and in bags and sacks, of which goods to the 
amount of £145,414 were received. The only other articles imported 
in any quantity during the year were mats and matting, £5,315 ; rice, 
£855 ; tea, £90,312 ; coffee, £2,663 ; linseed, £838 ; linseed oil, £11,542; 
canvas, £22,330 ; dates, £2,514 ; and fibre, £2,796. The outward trade 
with India in most years is confined almost entirely to coin, coal, and 
gold. In 1900 the export of gold amounted to £15,015, and the other 
principal articles exported were coal, £31,659; horses, £18,521 ; 
wool, £9,700; gold coin, £20,000; and wheat, £37,333; the items 
mentioned comprising a value of £112,228, out of a total export trade 
of £115,894. The great fluctuation noticeable since 1890 is caused 
by the variable amount of gold coin and bullion exported. In that year 
the value of gold exported was £203,299, while in 1891 it dropped to 
£87,361. In 1894 there was no export of gold, and in the year following 
it amounted to onlv £19,456. The value in 1896 was £67,127, increas- 
ing to £120,140 in 1897, and again falling in 1898 to £19,869. In 1899 
the export was valued at £48,207, but in 1900 it fell to £15,015. 

The Fiji Island trade is valuable, but, like the trade with other colonial 
possessions, is rather unsteady. In 1875 the imports from these Islands 
were valued at £32,345, and the exports at £63,033, being a total of 
£95,378 ; while in 1900 the imports were £60,831 in value, and the 
exports had risen to £183,579, the total trade thus being £244,410. 
The imports were highest in 1885, when they were valued at £192,540. 
The exports reached their highest total in 1883, when they amounted to 
£248,380 ; from that time there was a steady decline until 1887, when 
the lowest figure was reached. A gradual recovery then took place, 
and the figures for 1893 were the highest recorded for a number of 
years, but during the next two years they again declined, the value for 
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1895 falling to £86,420. From that year, however, there has been a 
strong upward tendency, both as regards imports and exports, and 
the total of the trade, £244,410 for the year 1900, may be taken as 
satisfactory evidence of a successful recovery. The chief article of 
import is copra, of which the value imported for 1900 was £15,731. 
The only others worthy of note are fruit and raw sugar, the values for 
1900 being £17,019 and £5,304 respectively. The exports comprise 
a large variety of articles ; the principal items during 1900 were coal, 
£7,985 ; coin, £21,050 ; drapery and apparel, £23,098 ; flour, £4,318 ; 
hardware and ironmongery, £6,642; and meat, £3,775. 

The rise of a trade with the Canadian Dominion and Ceylon may be 
traced in the following table, which gives the imports and exports for 
1875 and following periods :— 














| Canadian Dominion. Ceylon. 

Period. we 

| Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. 

£ £ | £ | £ 

LST era eepesiese Poa ieess Pie 2,059 
1880 US 3751 | SO CORR PA vo, Tree y 1,781 
1885 OGRE Pe sc cwemaye 17,701 8,531 
1890 18,784 10 43,702 4,080 
1891 32,864 40 55,544 631 
1892 10,655 37 50,725 8,975 
1893 33,316 8,374 70,991 2,052 
1894 52,740 14,523 81,146 2,822 
1895 61,742 16,804 94,595 2,055 
1896 83,810 11,555 113,352 6,785 
1897 187,291 | 19,340 132,940 6,123 
1898 131,962 86, 964 144,132 18,133 
1899 92,710 111,789 200,482 88,793 


1900 114,321 66,403 213,195 58,402 


Prior to 1893 there was’a fair import trade in lumber with Canada, 
but the establishment of a direct line of steamers between Sydney and 
Vancouver in that year had the effect of increasing the number of 
articles imported, and of laying the foundation of an export trade, 
which until that time was practically non-existent. So far, however, 
progress has beenslow. It is true that 1897 showed an increase of over 
£100,000 in the imports, but this was represented wholly by flour, and 
was due to a deficiency in home production not likely to occur again. 
The imports of flour in 1900 amounted to £16,715, and of Canadian 
bicycles to £17,585. The other articles, which represent a much larger 
percentage of the total than formerly, imported during the year com- 
prised timber, £4,585 ; machinery, £23,564 ; fish (frozen, dried, and 
preserved), £5,269 ; and drapery and apparel, £23,581. 

The export trade was very small until 1898, when it suddenly 
increased to £86,964, the highest value previously being £19,340 in 
1897. The increase was due to the export of sugar to the value of 
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£54,780. In 1899 there was a further increase to £111,789, but of 
this total no less than £77,598 was accounted for by the export of raw 
sugar. In 1900 the value of exports fell to £66,403. The articles 
which contributed chiefly to this total were sugar, £10,889 ; tin, 
£19,991; skins and hides, £17,331; preserved meat, £4,170; and 
frozen mutton, £5,502. 

Of late years Chinese teas have, to a great extent, been superseded 
by those grown in Ceylon and India, and it is entirely due to this fact 
that the import trade with the island has made the steady progress 
shown in the above table. In 1900 the tea imported from Ceylon was 
valued at £205,024, out of a total value of imports from the island of 
£213,195 ; the other principal imports being coffee, £1,936 ; fibre, 
£1,646 ; and oilmen’s stores, £2,831. The chief exports were coal, 
£360; horses, £432; frozen meat, £2,423; flour, £318; manures, 
£546 ; and wheat, £3,542. : 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS POSSESSIONS. 


To what extent the trade of the State follows the British flag may 
be gathered from the following figures, which show not only the value 
of the trade of New South Wales with Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies during the period since 1870, but also the proportion which 
that trade bears to the whole. A fairly steady proportionate decline 
is apparent in the exports since direct trade with Continental Europe 
was established :— 











Imports from Percentage Exports to Great Percentage 

Year. Great Britain and of total Britain and British of total 

British Possessions. imports. Possessions. exports. 

| £ 

1870 6,924,998 83°59 7,687,148 95°72 
1875 12,563,296 93°13 13,218,258 96°65 
1880 13,021,783 91°85 15,210,314 97°00 
1885 21,299,715 89°74 | 14,794,052 88°33 
1886 19,153,071 89°86 14,250,570 90°66 
1887 17,564,948 91°62 16,485, 109 89°00 
1888 19,034,772 89°66 18,508,498 88°47 
1889 20,198,508 88°34 20,281,259 87°06 
1890 20,273,053 89°64 18,582,372 §4°29 
1891 22,474, 355 88°54 21,066,606 $1°20 
1892 18,662,883 89°83 17,053,145 77°61 
1893 16,679,402 92-11 18,569,809 81°02 
1894 14,386,013 91°04 16,506,202 80°21 
1895 14,352,796 89°75 17,323,106 78°98 
1896 17,375, 189 84°50 17,271,037 75°06 
1897 18,015,922 82°85 17,505,943 73°70 
1895S 21,075,897 86°19 17,135,462 61°97 
1899 21,254,533 83-04 19,968,418 70-20 
1900 22,440,956 81°42 20,567,383 73°03 
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ForEIGN TRADE. 


The total value of the trade of the state with countries other than 
those under British dominion is appreciably increasing, a considerable 
stimulus having been given to this branch of commerce by the estab- 
lishment of direct trade relations with F rance, Belgium, and Germany. 
There was a large decline in the imports in 1887; but the lost 
ground was more than recovered in subsequent years ; and the great 
decline in 1893 and 1894, in the exports as well as the imports, was 
due to causes which affected the whole trade of the state, though not 
quite in the same degree as the commerce with foreign countries. In 
1895 the trade again showed an upward tendency, and the advance has 
been well maintained, the exports for 1898 being by far the largest on 
record, while the imports were well up to the average and second only 
to the total of 1897. The abnormal increase in the exports was mainly 
due to the quantity of gold coin exported. The imports for 1899 and 
1900 show a considerable advance, the total for 1900 being the highest 
recorded for the period. The following table shows the imports and 
exports for the past ten years. :— 


Year: | Imports. | Exports. | | Year. | Imports. Exports. 
pie g £ - £ 

1891 2,909,042 4,877,414 1896 3,186,371 5,739,512: 

1892 2,113,643 4,919,102 1897 3,728,428 6,245,129> | 

1893 1,427,633 4,351,414 1898 3,377,663 | 10,512,655- 

1894 1,415,928 3,981,471 || 1899 4,339,782 8,47 7,048; 

1895 1,639,619 4,611,679 | 1900 5,120,115 4% 597, 133: 


Tue UNITED STATES. 


At one time the United States was the largest foreign market of this 
state, the value of the exports. thereto far exceeding those sent to. 
any other foreign country ; but the direct shipments of wool to the 
Continent of Europe, which are steadily increasing, have placed it below 
France and Germany, although the large shipments of gold may seem to: 
indicate otherwise. The import trade, however, is still greater than that 
transacted direct with the principal Continental countries, although the 
imports from Germany are rapidly growing, and it. is to be remembered 
that some foreign products are sent to the state by way of Great 
Britain. Further, a large proportion of the imports from America is 
represented by breadstuiis, the consumption of which has now been 
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overtaken by local cultivation. The fluctuation of the trade, as shown 
in the following table, is due to the variable exports of gold coin and 
imports of wheat and flour :-— 





Year. Imports. Exports. | Year. Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ | £ 
1891 1,277,032 2,313,671 1896 1,729,871 2,064,964 
"1892 §23,522 1,529,980 1897 1,887,877 2,462,319 
1893 526,331 626,566 1898 1,602,954 5,951,287 
1894 542,427 | 374,541 1899 2,219,319 2,392,281 
1895 624,268 683,606 1900 2,557,961 3,981,242 


The imports comprise a large number of articles, amongst which the 
following are the most important :— 


Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. 
£ £ £ 
Agricultural implements ......... 13,277 | 19,592 | 28,212 
RT mina gon vyscssncessdeavees 50,758 | 57,724 | 18,450 
TGOUE BIG BROCE Aas desis cece ccc lenee 41,539 | 45,047 | 71,154 
Carriages and carriage materials| 24,131 | 45,412 | 27,647 
Oe ESA. 56 vec cc eecs vocecs 4,640 9,392 | 12,547 
Drapery and apparel.............. 14,501 | 30,277 | 25,726 
Drugs and apothecaries’ ware ... 20, 445 | 24,388 | 17,661 
PRBPEREITOBOE VCE) . 050 s000ss00ceesens 35,527 45,337 | 48,447 
Fl (SS SS ae er 264,199 | 365,687 | 56,347 
Furniture and upholstery......... 6,842 | 10,674 | 19,276 
AT ki voc 5 co. cicseccsscccess 33,1738 | 40,045 | 36,283 
bo EONS Se 9,429 7,032 | 19,483 
MMMM NITIUOOL 66.5 ca6 ses eccescecnece 11,690 | 24,581 | 47,017 
BORG ee 5 wd ovis ccc icecacesseeye 70,402 | 86,401 | 102,678 
hoes acc cssodateonens 24,308 | 21,478 | 39,175 
SAINI 5 55s hn ones sacvaucvesacs 71,603 | 128,957 | 170,815 
Paper, books, stationery, etc....| 56,103 | 81,563 | 95,631 
Ose ck. cece asebiadcdies 8,061 10,729 10,097 
Railway plant............s.cccscceses 2,100 3,594 | 33,682 
Ra ot. se5 sacadeeneda 9,512 4,314 | 21,312 
Sewing machines ........ce..sce00: 19,778 | 18,756 | 18,435 
Silver plate and plated ware..... 2,767 5,725 9,621 
Timber—dressed and undressed; 117,772 | 138,300 | 130,695 
Tobacco, cigars, ete. .......6.c00+0- 110,774 | 131,935 | 146,149 
OOM eee e yin sakiiensicsocatticns 39,353 45,833 | 36,624 
A AIS Oar poald is cid snny a cana 8,207 8,094 | 11,975 
Watches and clocks .............. 10,288 | 15,793 | 14,699 
OV TRG) ea an ana cwyFak’ oh oaccvaccsyue 445,690 | 165,862 Loess 
| 


| 


1899, 


£ 

21,258 

16,619 
121,454. 
44,467 
16,850 
47,323 
25,198 
79,839 
80,844 
28,429 
49,710 

9,217 
134,000 
162,897 
43,282 
178,837 
62,517 

8,530 
19,372 

6,065 
32,554 
10,521 
175,324 
160,580 
58,692 
17,516 
18,259 


— 


1900. 


£ 


34,123 
19,224 
185,121 
51,441 
9,396 
51,463 
26,049 
74,436 
11,476 
35,868 
49,323 
5,215 
147,722 
167,653 
61,130 
256,394 
184,030 
14,472 
73,752 
7,083 
34,071 
9,702 
214,930 
176,775 
67,218 
16,896 
23,389 
65 
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The exports to the United States are chiefly confined to specie and a 
few articles of raw material, the produce of the state, the principal 
of which are marsupial skins, wool, and coal. No other goods are 
exported in considerable quantities. During the last five years the 
values of the exports of the principal articles were as follow :— 




















Description of Goods. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 

£ £ £ £ 
Gold (specie) .........c0060:! 1,677,742 | 2,075, 1,982,000 | 3,701,156 
RGAE cies sere. ae | 119,920 | 103,849} 79,884 72,774 | 66,094 
50 SS Sa 2 | 92.182] 19,785 | 25,765 | 26,175 7,838 
Skins (chiefly marsupial) 80,351 131,233 122,559 | 207,452 143,814 
| 89,454 | 41,469 


NV OR Vi ccaceces ous eoasenenap | se 118,358 95,458 


The export of gold to the United States of America has already been 
referred to, and a statement of the coin and bullion sent away during 
each of the past ten years may be found interesting :— 


Year. i ee | ce Value. Year. | Value. 
£ 
189] 1,710,670 1896 - ) 677, 742 
1892 986,000 1897 2,075,476 
1893 302,073 1898 5,615,000 
1894 100,218 1899 1,982,000 
= AROS erp sO an anh ae 100,000 1900 3,701,156 
BELGIUM. 


The direct trade between this state and Belgium began in 1881, and 
may, to a large extent, be attributed to the International Exhibition 
held in Sydney during 1879-80. In the year mentioned the combined 
imports and exports amounted to only £26,237, while in 1893 they had 
risen to £1,250,720, although in 1900 they were only valued at 
£768,010. This cannot but be regarded as a great increase in so 
short a time. In point of value the Belgian trade of the state is 
larger than that of any other foreign country, Germany, France, and 
the United States excepted ; but the port of Antwerp, which receives 
the bulk of the trade, is a distributing centre for a great part of the 
wool destined for French, German, and other Continental markets, and 
it is not possible to say how much of the goods shipped to Belgium are 
for local requirements. 
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The imports from Belgium comprise a large number of articles. 
Tron in its various manufactures, principally in bars, plate, and wire, 
forms a very large proportion of the total imports, and glassware; 
candles, cigars, cement, and starch are all imported to some extent, 
though the trade in each commodity is subject to considerable fluctuation. 
The outward trade is confined almost entirely to wool and skins and 
hides, the exports of the latter having increased to a surprising extent 
during the last few years, for while in 1894 they only amounted to 
£5, 904, in 1900 they had increased to £93,661. In 1900 the amount of 
scoured and washed wool sent to Belgian ports was 1,352,894 ib., valued 
at £111,972, and 11,091,375 bb. of greasy wool, of the value of £394,280, 
making a total of £506, 252. Belgium was, therefore, next to Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, the largest ‘purchaser of New South 
Wales wool during the year. The only other exports worthy of mention 
during the year were silver ore to the value of £4,673, and wheat, 
£3, 653. The following table shows the import and export trade with 
Belgium for the last ten years :— 




















Year. Imports. Exports. || Year. Es Imports. Exports. 
, aA DEUS, MN EDRs Lorre: ERS 
£ £ £ 
1891 188,277 1,039,333 1896 104,293 | 877,880 
1892 227,363 951,570 | 1897 77,552 | 668,545 
1893 129,114 1,121,606 | 1898 98,077 | 887,272 
1894 115,119 1,127,822 | 1859 | 107,223 1,565,860 
1895 150,288 | 780,826 | 1900 Ct. ee | 147,661 620,349 
GERMANY. 


A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879. Direct 
communication was established in 1887 by the North German Lloyd’s 
Company, of Bremen, and further extended by a line of German cargo 
boats which commenced trading between Hamburg and Sydney in 
1888. The trade has attained considerable dimensions, and now exceeds 
that with any other foreign country, although the Customs returns may 
not always disclose this fact. The larger trade with the United States 
is, as has been shown, mainly due to shipments of gold. The following 
table shows the values of the principal articles imported from Germany 
during the last five years. So great is the extension of the trade that it 
is ony possible to give a selection of the goods now sent to the state; 
but a glance at the detailed imports will show. that in nearly every 
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branch of manufacture German productions are obtaining a footing in 
the Australian markets :-— 
pS oS SI eel re RSE Aa RR LD eee 


Description of Goods. | 1996. | 1897. | 1898 | 1899. | 1900. 
Be ET LE EA Rm EA a LS SO | LI! UR SPC I ce Ae, WS SEES 
| | 
£ £ B. 4 £ £ 
Apparel and drapery............0+ 88,485 | 107,445 96,011 | 106,592 | 159,758 
Arms, ammunition, and explosives ...|_ 10,025 12,355 ; 12,094 | 8,632 12,294 
RN SE I Sittin bmasigicints 17,902 | 16,934; 8,663 13,489] 10,528 
Books, paper, stationery, etc....| 20,387 | 28,009 | 20,700 | 37,149 | 54,220 
Boots and shoes ......c.csseceseeve, 21,612 | 22,096 | 16,924 16,075 | 20,464 
Santi ok. oc 92.331 | 20,052 | 9,405 11,419 | 21,086 
nd ERIE Oe PREECE SI Boke Ce 31,131 | 45,872 | 60,303 96,839 | 62,055 
Chemical products.................. 4,188 8,405 | 19,029 18,891 | 28,392 
Drugs and apothecaries’ wares) 9,404 | 14,092 11,410 8,890) 11,416 
aa I cS ce needs es Sl 11,036 | 14,403 | 15,463 | 15,115 | 14,546 
Glass and glassware ...........0.+. 26,001 | 28,720 | 31,812 36,885 | 45,230 
Hardware and ironmongery...... 9,863 | 11,913 | 12,976 | 13,476 | 16,933 
TEGUOW WAYS bo ccnec- chews tesa doused 12,848 | 19,547 14,320 | 10,238 | 19,616 
Tron and iron manufactures...... 95,975 | 145,254 | 85,801 | 82,827 | 130,736 
nn eee Si aE ES 6,465 | 11,270 4,425 4,788 4,646 
PUTNEY och cccknth cecal 14,964 | 5,527 | 9,740 8,539 | 18,422 
ND Te Oe REGUL EDEL aay 6,130 | 10,509 4,280 5,177 5,951 
Musical instruments .............4. 55,056 | 74,104 | 51,068 | 85,051 | 88,948 
Sewing machines ..............-006. 3.052 4,290 4,540 | 3,360 4,869 
Spirits ...... Lik did tthe encase anil 39,102 | 42,424 | 28,699 | 42,591 | 47,629 
I cain oinccpteantembaeindiahcteaail 8,407 | 12,051 9,401 9,665 | 15,973 
REET LEAT 3,913 | 13,974 | 24,199 | 4,060 | 31,083 
Telegraphic material............... 3,180 | 11,653 2,847 | 12,485} 11,631 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes..| 19,744 | 24,623 | 20,811 16,690 25,358 
Toys and fancy goods .............| 19,035 | 28,804 | 30,401 | 31,405 | 37,278 
TNS ino ciriesadhincrientencenscaie danennoaend 9,495 | 12,712 | 18,072 | 5,831 | 16,709 
| 


PS SS ee eS ee Se NS CaP es SEM SY PN SNE De SE 9) + ee ares ane pees 


The exports consist almost entirely of wool, the value of which, in 
1900, was £770,881, out of a total export of £844,495. Theonly other 
goods exported to a considerable value during the year were skins and 
hides, £22,810. The increase in the wool export has been chiefly due 
to the greater facilities now existing for direct shipment. The values 
of the imports and exports for the last ten years were as follow :-— 
pes RIES RE Bier ea Ee eee a Pana Sere ey 2 er eS 


Imports.” Year. 


Year. Imports. | Exports. 








Exports. | 








ETS URN, UNREST. 3 SS. SSIES ars. SURG ee SERRE, SBR Se nS Se eles ee 
| £ £ £ £ 


1891 773,016 437,522 1896 690,843 771,389 
1892 581,402 1,017,456 1897 900,464 880,440 
1893 373,233 979,898 1898 771,626 1,158,814 
1894 345,364 917,310 1899 856,032 1,286,188 
1895 425,697 1,141,661 1900 1,105,664 844,495 


A Sled 2 ele se a eee eee ee a ae a eee ee eee ee ee ec ee a umarEmEPCantatiEsteT eae SL 
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FRANCE AND NEW CALEDONIA. 


The French trade has risen in importance since 1881, a result almost 
entirely due to the establishment of direct communication between this 
state and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Company, but 
it has been accompanied by a corresponding falling off in the trade with 
New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France in the South Pacific. 
Thus, while in 1891 the total value of French imports and exports 
amounted to only £600,920, as against £1,294,384 in 1900, that of 
New Caledonia fell during the corresponding period from £234,146 to 
£208,268. 

Wearing apparel and drapery form in most years the largest class of 
imports from France. In 1900 the imports of drapery and silk amounted 
to £49,524; of apparel, to £34,185; and of boots, to £3,866. During that 
year, also, there was a considerable import of wines and spirits—the 
value of the former amounting to £37,379, and of the latter to £28,006. 
Toys and fancy goods to the value of £3,285; cigars, £936; cream of 
tartar, £32,395 ; glass and glassware, £2,110 ; leather, £1,666 ; roofing 
tiles, £9,804 ; paints, £2,124 ; tartaric acid, £10,079 ; drugs, £3,421 ; 
machinery, £3,782; dried fish, £1,927 ; railway plant, £2,178 ; dried 
fruits, £1,555 ; and matches, £1,350, were the only other goods largely 
imported. Great quantities of French goods are imported from Great 
Britain ; but this indirect trade will ultimately be superseded by direct 
trade, and the cost of commission and double handling thus saved to the 
state. 

Wool forms the chief export to France. The value exported during 
1900 was £909,179—a decrease of £30,602 over the export of the 
preceding year. Sheepskins to the value of £74,394; other skins of a 
value of £11,324 ; and horns, £12,667, were also exported. The trade 
with France since 1891 is shown in the following table :— 





| 
| 








Year. Imports. | Exports. | Year. Imports. | Exports. 
Ek Sesto EMC es i2 ode SOT OL SE A SOCIO ERE Penne tome Sere ON EELS TS 
£ ia | £ £ 
1891 120,321 480,599 | 1896 145,972 1,472,909 
1892 77,436 806,693 1897 211,317 1,543,480 
1893 49,43 1,134,072 1898 214,530 1,699,629 
1894 70,649 1,067,440 1899 259,166 2,127,461 
1895 76,663 | 1,436,122 | 1900 270,084 | 1,024,300 





As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market for 
the produce of the state, and though its value has been affected by the 
establishment of regular communication between France and her depen- 

dency, yet the figures for the last few years show that the trade is 
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steadily advancing, and there is little reason to doubt that it will 
shortly attain its former proportions. The state of trade during the last 


ten years will be evident from the following figures :-— 











Year. Imports. | Exports. Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1891 48,378 185,768 1896 41,263 110,335 
1892 18,242 184,128 1897 30,404 143,707 
1893 21,417 89,791 1898 40,391 162,254 
1894 | 25,171 72,732 1899 62,510 149,722 
1895 | 28,345 71,344 1900 28,509 179,759 
CHINA. 


With the exception of Chile, with which an export trade to the value 
of £208,944, chiefly in coal, was transacted in 1900, the only other foreign 
countries whose trade with New South Wales reaches a large figure 
are China and Japan. The imports and exports credited to Hong Kong, 
however, belong in reality to the Chinese Empire generally, and the 
diminution which has taken place in the China trade since 1881 is to be 
attributed in no small degree to the transference of part of the trade 
from the ports of the Empire to Hong Kong. Still, when allowance is 
made on this score, it will be found that the actual loss of trade is by 
no means inconsiderable. The main import from China is tea, which 
exhibits a falling off, the decline being attributable to the larger consump- 
tion of Indian and Ceylon teas, the imports of which have largely 
increased during late years. The direct export trade has never been. 
great. To correctly gauge the commercial relations between this state. 
and China, the trade of Hong Kong should be considered in conjunction. 
with the figures given below :— 











Year. | Imports. Exports. | | Year. | Imports. Exports. 
nen ae ae | ee Seo as eee 
1891 | 270,929 | 12,164 | 1896 | 190,545 | 7,877 
1892 217,996 | 9,810 | 1897 | 187,646 | 2,598 
1893 164,481 | 5,609 =| 1898 | 151,241. | 14,745 
1894 131,006 7,581. |] 1899 191,286 | 13,987 
1895 133,870 | 7,948 1900 | 190,456 | 68,004 
JAPAN. 


The war with China gave Japan a new importance in the eyes of the 
world, and that enterprising country may in the future be expected to 
offer a large market for many of the products of New South Wales. 
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A few years ago a commercial treaty with Japan was concluded by 
Great Britain, and it was open to the Australasian states to take 
advantage of its provisions ; but the opportunity was allowed to pass 
by New South Wales, as it was considered that participation in its 
benefits would have left the state open to the unrestricted immigration 
ot the Japanese. However, it is clear that, outside this treaty, the 
comimercial relations of Australia with Japan will be greatly extended. 
Direct steam communication between this state and J apan is now 
firmly established by a fleet of high-class vessels subsidised by the 
Japanese Government, who fully recognise the advantages to be derived 
from the institution of an additional market in these states for the 
productions of their country, while, on the other hand, the discovery of 
a new market for Australian wool is fully appreciated by our own 
producers. The growth of the direct trade of New South Wales with 
Japan during the past seven years will be seen from the following table:— 











Year. | Imports. Exports. 
| 
£ | £ 

1894 27,468 | 15,302 
1895 28,179 | 54,249 
1896 40,857 | 35,523 
1897 69,615 | 58,452 
1898 77,679 | 64,221 
1899 104,522 121,493 
1900 122,041 133,989 











‘The growth of the export trade is especially gratifying, and justifies 
the anticipations indulged in that a market for Australian wool would be 
found in Japan, the export of this article from New South Wales having 
increased from £3,170 in 1893 to £46,144 in 1900. The other chief items 
of export in 1900 were manures, £4,337 ; tallow, £3,372; bones, £1,575 ; 
gluepieces, £3,273; leather, £9,231; lead, £21,493; coke, £1,058 ; 
flour, £19,797 ; wheat, £15,940; and timber, £941. The imports 
during last year were principally rice, £40,278; silks, £27,490 ; toys 
and fancy goods, £7,981; oils, £1,376; mats and matting, £2,621 ; 
drapery, £1,320; furniture, £5,530; matches, £889; drugs and 
chemicals, £3,834; brushware, £736 ; basketware, £4,823 ; canes and 
rattans, £1,108; chinaware, £2,019; hatters’ materials, £6,734; and 
~sulphur, £5,751. 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The flow of British money into the state for investment, and the 
proceeds of loans ficeated by the Government for the purpose of carrying 
out public works, so far exceeded the interest payable on the public debt 
and the earnings on private investments that the imports were formerly 
greatly in excess of the exports. Since 1890 the importations of 
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capital have to a large extent ceased, and the exports have exceeded 
the imports. The interest to be provided annually by New South Wales 
on public loans, State and municipal, is about £2,074,000, and it is 
estimated that, in addition to this, there is a further sum of about 
£2,545,000 sent away as earnings on private investments and income of 
absentees, making a total annual charge of £4,619,000 at the present 
time. The following is a statement of the balance of trade for each 
of the last twelve years :— 





Year. Excess of Imports. Excess of Exports. 
£ £ 

bo RS Seige arr pete 431,877 
1890 eS A  eeepetgeter ese 
\ ) SRN grbnase arene ike AT 560,623 
Se: Sas page ene ee 1,195,721 
i > GERENGN | vite pgeceens 5 Sey Reece gies 4,814,188 
ee Re RIE ES 4,775,732 
RSE 2 ee, iarcmtaerenasessors | 5, 942,370 
BO OE |) aipectehdereceases 2,448,839 
i eat Sareea eee 2,006,722 
RNR 2A ewveeeteyeommme 3,194,557 
Lil BESPIERS age eee eer oneness 2,851,151 
IIE ASE pene edied apatns ck 603,445 





The comparatively small excess of exports in 1900 was due to 
increased importation during that year in anticipation of the Federal 
tariff. 


TARIFF CHANGES. 


The Custom House, properly so called, was first established in the 
state in the year 1800, when spirits, wine, and beer were subjected 
to specific import duties for the purpose of raising a fund to complete a 
gaol then in course of construction in the city of Sydney. Between, 
1800 and 1830 the tariff was varied many times ; there were the usual 
duties on spirits and tobacco, and ad valorem duties on other articles 
of consumption. A feature of the ad valorem duties was that they fell 
entirely on non-British products, as goods, wares, and merchandise, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United Kingdom, and not the 
subject of specific duties, were admitted free. .In April, 1830, a 
revision of the tariff was made, and it was enacted that on spirits, the 
produce of the United Kingdom or of His Majesty’s plantations in the 
West Indies, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, there 
should be paid a duty of 6s. 6d. per gallon ; on spirits made or distilled 
from grain, the produce of the state or its dependencies, 2s. 6d. per 
gallon, and if made from sugar or molasses, 8s. 6d. per gallon ; and on 
spirits not the produce of the United Kingdom, imported, 8s. 6d. per 
gallon. On unmanufactured tobacco there was levied a duty of 1s. 6d. 
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per lb., and on manufactured tobacco or snuff, 2s. per lb. These were 
the only fixed duties ; on all other goods, not being the growth, produce, 
or manuiacture of the United Kingdom, there was payable an ad 
valorem duty of 5 per cent. 

The duties remained at these rates until the 1st April, 1840, when 
distillation from any article except grain was prohibited. From the 
Ist October of the same year the duty on spirits, the produce of the 
United Kingdom, or of British possessions in the West Indies or 


_ North America, and imported direct from the United Kingdom, was 


fixed at 9s. per gallon; on all other spirits the duty was to be 12s. per 
gallon. The duty on wine was fixed at 15 per cent. ad valorem; and 
on tea, sugar, flour, meal, wheat, rice, and other grain or pulse, 5 per 
cent. ad valorem. Unmanufactured tobacco was subject to a duty of 
ls. 6d. per lb., and manufactured 2s. per Ib. ; all other goods, not the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, were subject to a duty 
of 10 per cent. ad valorem. From the same date the duty on locally 
distilled spirits was fixed at, 6s. 6d. per gallon; but on the Ist J anuary, 
1842, it was raised to 9s. per gallon, which was the duty payable on 
spirits made in and imported from the United Kingdom. The restriction 
on local distilléries in regard to the use of anything but grain for dis- 
tillation was at the same tirne removed, and by an order of the Queen 
in Council the produce of British India was admitted on the same terms 
as that of the United Kingdom. The tariff in regard to spirits was 
again altered on the Ist January, 1848; the duty on colonial spirits, 
rum, and whisky was reduced to 3s. 6d. per gallon, and on all other 
spirits to 6s. per gallon. 

On the 5th August, 1852, what is known as the E. Deas-Thomson 
tariff came into effect. The duties were made uniform for all countries 
trading with the state, the differential treatment of British goods 
being done away with. The tariff was as follows :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
PM BEI EEL WOO 55,5 ccs onrred.vegeor ccs hcnsce eee ¥ gallon, 1d. 
‘ SORES «tous aes OTe ee oe ee oe 2d. 
Coffee, chocolate, and cocOa ..........c.cccsecccscccceeccecce ¥ lb., 3d. 
Rag jib 1) EE ane ae a aOR OEE Ny aed aero 3S oo “5 3d. 
SoU DIMEN 5 aps ovegs fat 50s cht ee ae ¥ proof gal., 6s. 
Whisky, rum, and all other spirits ............ Sesbacn thin “5 4s, 
POEM SWING ofS rie essen, sek ee Y gallon, 4s. 
STE) MINS Sastry tes a RSME Ly Aen Wines dc arena Pere ¥ 6s. 
PPOMMEA RUGAD, 2 24... .s08ss seach ae IE ¥ ewt., 3s. 4d. 
BECO SUGBI cue ai ves fe ccv ci, Tiss Seen, Peso aia. FAs? 
ES ERE es coh eee ERPS Pe AS eS 54 ls. 8d. 
Bac ete. cee ne Pop See Cs # Ib., 3d. 
Manufactured tobacco, until 31 December, 1853........ y Is. 6d. 
a after 31 December, 1853......... ,, Is, 
Unmanufactured tobacco, to 31 December, 1853........ e Is. 
after 31 December, 1853 ... _,, 8d. 


Cigars and Pit Oe Arg asm ETM e 2s. 
Wine, in wood or bottle ..... sb; Soecbieivenadenbeeue aera ¥ gallon, Is. 
Colonial distilled spirit: <..:...ii.s2sssseeesde eee ¥ proof gal., 3/8 
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The duties remained untouched for two years, when the charges on 
spirits were increased as follows, as from November 10, 1854 :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Brandy and Qin...........cccccscccsccecssrerescsessvesccssvenecs ® proof gal., 9s. 
Whisky, rum, and other spirits ..........sesseseeeeeeeees - 6s. 
Perfumed spirit 2.02. .....cecsccsccereeseeceecesereceecsoeeees ¥ gallon, 6s. 
Rep i eG ok « a a MAMA TRE YS ay Pana aGeab iiss sseneseza e 9s. 
Colonial distilled spirit .......05...0....ccscveceserscsenesess proof gal., 5/8 


From the 14th September, 1855, the following revised scale of duties 
was imposed :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 

Brandy and Qin .......c.csscevcocescee cosssccascesescecccesees # proof gal., 10s. 
Whisky, rum, and all other spirits ............scseeeeesees Ne 7s. 
Perfumed spirits .......0: cccceseseececesesee foo estendbeasic # gallon, 7s. 
(orsign Puce Soe dactyen ceo dgaagy tone = 10s. 
Wine: .aess-ss Saree MER cog Tia Oia eel ch vodka tometer kawece wee F 2s. 
Ale and: beery 11 WOO). ..0c0ccccnccccsesicsesssncecesecssoeese ~ Id. 
Ms RE PAGES 0755 ocden fcivén cede ders nas neonaedens fi 2d. 

A WY CO VS ARS el Ne Rats LS ENEE ERECT SPST RN DP OPE Orr,  l|b., 3d. 
Sugar, refined and candy .........:seceeceeeeseeceen eee eerers ew cwt., 6s. Sd. 
po. sIUROEINOU «suse, ss cvacavoccccasdorvossesesewsectersosesecat . 5s. 
Treacle and molasseS .........e.ssseeeees Speed AS Sa ccat wis gp B82 40s 
Coffee and ChicOry ........csececsceescensceetecsccesesseseeeees # lb., 2d. 
CIQALS .........ccscccsserccsscesccncnercneseccscwesserccceeseneeesens 5 3s. 
T'GDACEO: ANG BUI... . sc: paed Makes dt wedcnbesctes one esses deasne + 2s. 
Colonial spirits distilled from sugar..........-sseseeeeeeees # proof gal., 6/5 


This tariff remained in force for ten years; the only changes made 
were that opium was added to the list of dutiable goods at 10s. per lb., 
and unmanufactured tobacco was charged from 1st January, 1862, with 
duty at the rate of Is. per lb. instead of 2s. On the same date an export 
duty was levied on gold at the rate of 2s. 6d. per oz., but on the 13th 
October this export duty was reduced to Is. 6d. per oz., and continued 
in force for seventeen years, the duty being abolished 10th July, 
1879. A poll-tax of £10 was levied on Chinese from 22nd November, 
1861. 

The next alteration in the tariff was the imposition of a duty of ls. 
per package on all goods imported into the state, excepting live stock, 
flour, wheat, sugar, tea, and goods in transit. These duties were in 
addition to existing duties, and were chargeable until the close of the 
year 1867. They were followed by an all-round increase of 20 per cent. 
in the duties payable in respect of all goods imported for home consump- 
tion, with the exception of tea, sugar, brandy, and gin. These 
additional duties remained in force until the 29th November, 1865, 
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when a new taviff was imposed. The Act sanctioning the tariff was 
assented to on the 19th January, 1866 ; that is, about seven weeks after 
the duties were collected. The tariff as amended was as follows :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
NI wince arerwnin cherub daha ee # Ib., 3d. 
0 EArt ete ay MIN IRL ESS ¥ cwt., 6s. 8d. 
RORY REO oo ose coc oe edd npc anes i 5s. 
IIS oo oie crnlcw tals cence puke eee ee 10. ee. Ha, 
Coffee and chicory © 2... ic6écceccceccoveds ee ae # tb., 2d. 
{ manufactured, and snuff........... nepihineactedicilpte ve 2g. 
LONBCCH. < AMMANUEACHUTEH . .....0:.0ccecedscececdeessecseces a ls. 
1 Ap OSE Se cA ee COR Na a ve 38. 
Spirits and spirituous compounds.................c0eseeeeee ¥ gallon, 10s 
see RE SO IIL LR ALG SALT ERE OPO ma 3s. 
MS ac gate oad 
cn ET ESS LONER TIEN ED NET ® bushel, 6d. 
os ECE RRR OS PENS Z Nr eae LG y OOP ea 2d. 
| GLE a SE RO eae Coan a et ¥ Tb., 20s. 
a a eee Ol ¥ ton, 40s. 
SSO Sees Ses er ree Pee Rem Aneeaer ie ... Bewt., - 10s. 


On all other goods except those on the free list an ad valorem duty of 
5 per cent. was chargeable. The free list comprised flour, wheat, 
animals, fresh fruits, wool, tallow, and some -other articles, chiefly of 
re-export. The package duty was continued, as well as the duty of 
£10 levied on Chinese males arriving in the state, and the excise duty 
on colonial distilled spirits was raised to 9s. 5d. per gallon. The poll- 
tax on Chinese was repealed on 20th November, 1867, and for the next 
fourteen years the immigration of these aliens was unrestricted. 

A further important change in the tariff was made, dating from the 
22nd May, 1871. The number of articles subject to specific duties was 
very largely increased, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties were 
continued ; but there was a much larger free list, introduced, it was 
stated, for the purpose of lightening as much as possible the South Sea 
Island trade. The ad valorem duties were abolished on the Ist J anuary, 
1874, and the number of articles liable to specific duty was reduced. 
The next twelve and a half years saw little alteration in the body of 
the tariff, the changes made being chiefly in the direction of increasing 
the duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco. From the 10th December, 
1879, the spirit duties staod as follow :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Spirits and spirituous compounds .............000000+. ¥ proof gall., 12s. 
Colonial distilled spirits ....0000..00000.... ippscuiaeen ae - 12s, 
oy RSTO OST RTE IE a Oe ® gallon, 1s. 


On. h COIL SRST DIN ke ENTS EE ee eure eo ‘tj 5s. 
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An Act taking effect from the 20th February, 1884, imposed a duty of 
1d. per Ib. on stearine, and established the following duties on tobacco :— 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Cipnr etter tin a5: Si. aah eee etaeetian te # lb., 658. 
Cigars........ a cna cspoainanraisaicailp-cks plains ae aed tmamaamnee reel e 6s. 
Manufactured tobacco. and snuff ............00000e+ arts BE a 3s. 
Unmanufactured tobacco for manufacturing purposes.. a Is. 


The same Act increased the duty on opium to 20s. per Ib., and was 
followed by the imposition of an excise duty on locally-made tobacco of 
Is. per Ib., and on cigars and cigarettes of 2s. 6d. per lb. 


‘In 1886 a considerable change was made in the tariff’ From the 
7th April the articles liable to fixed duties were largely increased in 
number, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties were reimposed. . In the 
following year (3rd June, 1887) an excise duty of 3d. per gallon was 
made payable on beer brewed in the state, and on the 8th July the 
excise on locally-made tobacco was increased to Is. 3d. per Ib. 


The specific and ad valorem duties imposed in September, 1886, were 
repealed on the 8th July, 1887, the repeal as regards malt and hops 
taking effect from Ist May, and for other duties from 1st October, 1887. 
The new schedule of duties which came into operation was much like 
the tariff existing prior to the changes of 1886, but the duty payable on 
spirits, both local and imported, was increased to 14s. per proof gallon, 
and on spirituous compounds to 14s. per liquid gallon. 


In March, 1892, the tariff was again altered. The number of articles 
subject to specific duties was largely increased, and ad valorem duties of 
10 and 15 per cent. were imposed ; there was, however, a considerable free 
list. The duties took effect as from the 2nd December, 1891. After an 
existence of four years this tariff was abolished, and an entirely new 
system of duties came into force with the first day of 1896. The ad 
valorem duties were absolutely repealed, as well as the great. bulk of the 
specific duties; the duties on narcotics and spirituous liquors were 
retained as a permanent tariff; and certain other duties were to be 
maintained for a certain period, after which they were to cease. From 
the 3rd November, 1898, a further change was made; the duties on 
sugar, glucose, molasses and treacle, biscuits, confectionery, fruits, jams, 
jellies, and preserves were made permanent, while ld. per lb. was 
imposed on tea, and the duty on dried and candied fruits, exclusive 
of dates, increased to 2d. per lb. The following were the Customs duties 
in force to the end of 1900. 


Articles. Rate of Duty. 
| On all kinds of spirits and spirituous compounds imported, 
Spirits ee not otherwise enumerated ...........c.0ccececseerencer one @ proof gall., 14s. 


oallowance beyond 16°5 shall be made for the underproof 
of any spirit of a-less strength than 16°5 underproof. 
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Articles. Rate of Duty. 


(Case spirits—Contents of two, three, four, or five gallons 
shall be charged— 

Two gallons and under as two gallons. 

Over two gallons and not exceeding three as three 

| gallons. 





Over three gallons and not exceeding four as four gallons. 
Over four gallons and not exceeding five as five gallons. 
Bitters, essences, fluid extracts, sarsaparilla, tinctures, 
medicines, infusions, and toilet preparations contain- 
Spirits 4 ing— 





Not more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit.................6 ¥ gall., 3s. 6d. 
Not more than 50 per cent. of proof spirit ............... < 7s. 
Not more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit ............... Spee UR. OU; 
{ If containing more than 75 per cent. of proof spirit ... Se CE 
| If containing spirit overproof to be charged as spirituous 
OOMEMIEIEIMN cae aU an vale -.sceoutecestvecceve sh cast casspcohieade ® proof gall., 14s. 
MBE VIR tee grea cces vias 56a hits cece con's cd sstvas se casdeens ¥ gallon, ld. 
Perfumed spirits, perfumed waters, Florida water and 
TR eh OE RTI SS EEN eS aE REE ESTA @ liquid gall., 20s. 
(Sparkling—For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputed 
fot GERRI OU PUGET EE Tatas tec Theta ad Weed Soccey ooe deaeeeskneetelaee ae os <10s, 
IOS ot AEGEAN oe ate Sat: <p ak hn vive bedahuisraginnssvarsoseougtnecostaeieee ¥ gallon, 5s. 
| Other kinds—-For six reputed quarts, or twelve reputed 
RPO sarees ete gece oooh wise ooo coc cee sav cos s.cdacsoass .ser pei rpenagy aeee 5s. 
PENA OL SAD 655 0.0505 vcasaesscs ccandeeeeseet ¥ gallon, 64d. 


Beer, ale, porter, spruce, 
or other beer, cider, In bottle 
and perry. 


SSP PRO ee eee ET OHHH CERO eeeeee 3:3 hd 
For six reputed quarts, or twelve re- 


PRD suis teh ig Bis i585 IEE AES % 9 


( Delivered from ship’s side or from a Customs Bond for 

home consumption—manufactured, unmanufactured, 
STUER CL rh Dae tT (ae ae aa ao aR ORNS Re aerie LS # Ib., 3s. 

Unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in the 

Tobacco { colony. At the time of removal from a Customs 

Bond or from ax importing ship to any licensed 

tobacco manufactory for manufacturing purposes only 





into tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes .............0..0e008 5 .- Is. 

MSGS WABI sais setter h oi roles chee des's s Jéeeb bun te pane aa 3d. 

Cigars and cigarettes (including wrappers in latter case)..........2..+6 i 6s. 
Opium and any preparation thereof ..............cccccccccesecsescceneceeeess aS 20s. 
ES ATH NER IER le 9 Fe) ARE a a P cwt. 4s, 
SARE TAW ANG BOUG PIUCORE fo s5 600.5050 dccsiceaccencvacidocetodccecc dive ‘5 3s. 
Molasses and treacle—glucose (liquid) and syrup......,...ssc00sceeeeees ‘ 2s. 
RMR ge CE ek Coase WE RAS inc Sadbe ds cca nekoce acheclwabelnns ¥ lb., 4d. 


Confectionery (including cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice paste, 
lozenges of all kinds, cocoanut in sugar, sugar-candy, succades, 


PTO MEY! Cos) Pre Gel | r:) jeteite Se © SR MRE A aS ae Oe a me DM ea + ld. 
Fruits—Dried, candied and prunes (exclusive of dates) ....... ...-... Ae 2d. 
Jams and jellies—per lb. or reputed package of that weight, and 

so in proportion for any such reputed weight.............. ceeseeeee 3 3d. 
Preserves and canned fruits, fruits boiled, peel drained, or dry...... a 4d. 


Tea 98 eesereees PEPE ORH TORO HET EEE Her ees eeeetereesers POPOL PRET eee eeeet ear eeeeteses rh) ld. 
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Customs REVENUE. 


The amount of revenue collected by the Customs, including excise, 
etc., during each of the last five years, is given in the following table :-— 





Amount Collected. 
Particulars of Receipt and Rate 
of Duty. 





1896. | 1897. 





1898. | 1899. | 1900. 








Import DvtIEs. £ £ | £ £ 

Spirits { ® gallon, 20s. 5,578 5,445 .. 014; 4,898 5,386 

oie EE A * 14s.| 653,652 | 641,621 | 685,705 | 696,840 | 763,467 

i e8 { i PY ae ed AR Pre Ss a Bayes Re 

Methylated Spirits .. 7 ‘: ld Do hy Cee 191 308 406 
Wine—Still ............ 45 5s. 17,265 16,091 16,245 | 15,673 17,533 
Wine—Sparkling ...... es 10s. 7,045 6,695 6,381 7,236 9,895 
Ale and beer in wood.. es 6d 20,845 22,052 19,419 18,263 16,93C 
Ale and beer in bottle... od 34,181 34,708 80,997 35,078 36,540 
Tobacco--Manufactured B lb., 3s.; 141,751 138,706 139,355 ; 129,137 128,862 
Tobacco in leaf ........ » 3s 1,703 1,735 2,758 | 3,109 2,327 
Tobacco for Manufactur- 

ing purposes only.... a 1s 34,128 | 43,926 53,874 | 62,733 77,793 
> aa ‘ 6s.| 53,848 | 56,607 57,135 | 59,176 | 62,819 
Cigarettes ...... 0.00 ae 6s. 20,241 24,451 26,069 24,434 21,408 
Sugar—Refined ........ 8 ewt., 6s, 8d. 972 co Ee eee es: te Pre 
Sugar—Refined........ pe DOs ROE enteies [281 NTS isa Shee cas 
Sugar—Refined iptinsates . OS AAPOR Vie Le pas 4233 | 225 287 
Sugar—Raw os wie kegs “e 5s.| 88,790 $5;068. Diese. Rape op nh 
Sugar—Raw .......... 33 | 8 Ree Sate 49,699 SE Bro. Seuss F weeae 
Sugar—Raw .......... 3s. Pies Peas 942,549 47,088 41,947 
Molasses .......0-eecee ee 8s. 4d. 944 ts Oe ae rege [sv esene: ip tg.as a 
MOlAS8ES. 2.2. . eso ee - 28) BO nn oe oe (641 al eae “3 
ee EERO Ee Ex ae Ce eel Sate “414 | 512 358 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- | 3 

OV s wok aw coeds an ORB Seveasit Pessvaecto s<eaee Mes wa ten Chasis 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- 

BUOIVO eG cease cece rr YOR GT ea |293 FAS tS O08 a eee 
Sugar, Refined, ex Re- 

TORRE 2 csc. Saccem os “ Oh BRE eee 300 | 660 720 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery ee 5s. 89,210 749 1": Bese Raerey rer ae 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery “ hy Sacee }29,240 10,937 | Ee had RE ee 
Sugar, Raw, ex Refinery ‘4 BT Eee —[16,970 | 74,640 89,762 
Molasses ex Refinery .. Py: 3s. 4d. 7,600 oy &: 6 i Saye Smet. es PRs 
Molasses ex Refinery .. ste pa 3,734 2,029 | 2.2206 | sees 
Molasses ex Refinery .. a! Th cee eats S00 s.0'5 {2,800 | 5,000 4,800 
WIMAOE Woy asc s caso «os # Ib., TAC eae ee sesses | Secees | seeeee | feeeee 
SPMMMLOM TN oc NGaid as wigs’ ud ld. 11,169 3,570 a ere eee 
PIOION cS acca sy asp ean er os AAI Saree : 4,198 7,305 | RE ey Bee ieaRs: Be 

, if 2d. 5,421 6,099 9 O19:1 . Ghana a hoe atin 
Confectionery ...... { i Wdeleco yster eee 2'386 | daar 5,065 
Optun a3 ead ss sea eyare as 20s. 16,616 17,248 18,726 | 17,327 16,406 
PROG aes tune cock Kew tn # ton, 60s. $G,S02 1° wte.n s CT SNPS cant 
Dried Fruits .......... #@ Ib., 9d.| 62,273| 59,921 | 32,282 65,407 | 54,945 
Dried Fruits .......... Lsiowietae cess e WOE Toe tree has ae 
Timber—Rough ....... # 100 it. sup., ls. ns gf |) ra ae ya ART Ri Se yea dncy Re 
Timber—Dressed....... ane s. Nate Oe ee SS ae Drathe cies eee atta 

# gallon, aa. Ca E12) DURE Dee 2! Ce Pubic 8 : 

Sdn Sigur os Bd. 516,008 |.” -10,078.|:.. ceed atc oe sees 
IRL: ouiice > clei s ¢ e cental, 1s. We he) as cs pak ads wikinw Mate aimee: Les. ee aia 
CEN Aa a SRR Ala a Reh ly i Lis bs Chg hte eeer ey Oy LR ies BORAT St ME SS Bohs 
Duty collected on Samples of Spir MBS os toes 124 147 149 | 213 168 
Other Specific Duties .........s0.0esececes 75,019 27,700 29,844 77,802 79,479 
Ad valorem Duties { 10 Per cent. oS RS a lees y 

Bea Zee oot REE aries (tie ramen Bee pote fet h i: 


ToTAL IMPORT DUTIES ....cceccrcees 


1,406,969 | 1,250,176 | 1,259,237 1,351,956 1,437,303 


mee 


a 


* To 31st December, 1895 ; free from that date. + To 30th June, 1896; free from that date. 
t To 30th June, 1896. $ From Ist July, 1896. || Reduced rate from Ist July, 1897. 
GJ Reduced rate from Ist July, 1898. 
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Amount Collected. 
Particulars of Receipt. BREET Se ete cae Co, <--> 
isa. | 1s97. | 1898, | 1899, |, 1900. 
A as mm em nm er ee ee oa ee ee 
£ £ £ £ £ 
EXcIsE. 

Spirits distiiled in the State....8 gal.,. 14s. 5,609 5,025 2,865 4,972 7,045 
Excise on Tobacco: .................. # Ib., 1s. 3d.| 116,101 117,046 124,545 129,548 136,166 
Excise on Cigarsand Cigarettes.. ,, 2s. 6d. 21,840 24,324 29,075 38,084 46,774 
Exeise on Beer... 2. 0:2 ee eee @ gal., 38d.| 127,217 | 135,080 145,936 | 152,732 | 167,635 
Tobacco Factory License Fees..,........... 1,335 1,123 1,067 1,213 1,312 


Od 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLZCTIONS. 


PN is CU so 5 2k ticioko ds ik Gh cachacbcibres one 200 300 300 300 
Bonded Warehouse License Fees .......... 8,858 7,017 6,867 6,786 
Rent of Goods in King’s Warehouse ........ 54 16 24 19 
PNY Scere ee ee ae = ee, 31,722 16,849 17,321 | 18,535 
Harbour and Light Rates .................6. 23,399 24,732 24,5384 | 24,413 
ER MMNMID DE: SIMMOUE ~ on. ss 5 kha cleindeercing Sharan: alpcere,ishocold 5,695 6,990 5,898 5,347 
Shipping Fees (at ports other tham Sydney 
Se, eg ey ean a aaa 9 11 10 4 
Attendance of Officers superintending repacks , 261 8 26 144 
Crown’s Share of Seizures and Penalties .... 375 669 715 | 523 
Surplus Proceeds, Sale of Overtime Goods .. 184 13 178 184 
Tonnage Rates at Newcasile................ 8,319 8,968 9,767 8,453 
Tonnnage Rates at Wollongong ............ 132 323 316 359 
Tobacco—Licenses to Sell 2.00. ek eee eee 581 632 612 624 
RE 2 Sa ie a | RE Oe 376 388 336 455 
Toran MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS....... £ 80,165 66,916 66,904 | 66,146 
ToTAL AMOUNT Cgfiuzcrep Fiat Sabla a delcpeud cites £| 1,759,236 | 1,599,690 | 1,629,629 1,744,651 
DRAWBACKS AND REFUNDS ............... £ 41,993 13,041 11,314 | 18,457 
NET CUSTOMS AND EXCISE REVENUE,..... £} 1,717,243 | 1,586,649 | 1,618,315. | 1,726,194 


























—_—- 














272,102 | 282,598 303,488 | 

















—_——_. 





526,549 | 358,952 








184 
11,528 
480 
595 
753 


&6,207 





1,882,442 


17,889 


1,864,533 


The revenue derived from imported spirits, inclusive of perfumed 
spirits and samples, during the past ten years, was :— 





Quantity on which 


Amount of duty 





Year. duty was paid. Duty. collected. 

. gallons. £ 
1891 | 1,241,503 | 14s, 15s., and 20s. 869,513 
1892 1,158,703 14s. and 20s. 812,560 
1893 | 975,971 14s. and 20s. 684, 352 
1894 | 936,125 14s. and 20s, 656,884 
1895 | 914,054 14s, and 20s. 641,389 
1896 939,368 14s. and 20s. 659,354 
1897 922 046 14s. and 20s. 647,213 
1898 984, 591 14s. and 20s. 690,868 
1899 999,884 14s. and 20s, 701,451 
1900 1,096,052 14s. and 20s. 769,021 
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Colonial distilled spirits are subject to an excise equal to the duty 
on imported spirits. ‘In 1886 the quantity entered for consumption was 
9,733 gallons, on which a sum of £5,846 was paid; but in 1887, not- 
withstanding the increased duty levied, the quantity subject to excise 
increased to 15,762 gallons, and the amount of duty to £10,754. In 
1892 the duty collected amounted to £21,132 on 30,187 gallons of 
spirit distilled, in 1893 to £18,165 on 25,950 gallons, in 1894 to 
£14,694 on 20,991 gallons, and in 1895 to £8,606 on 12,294 gallons. 
Consequent upon the closing of the only distillery in the state in the 
middle of the year 1895, the production of locally distilled spirits 
decreased considerably, and the diminished duties of the last few years 
are thus accounted for. In 1896 the duty collected amounted to only 
£5,609 on 8,013 gallons, in 1897 to £5,025 on 7,179 gallons, in 1898 
to £2,865 on 4,093 gallons, in 1899 to £4,972 on 7,103 gallons, and in 
1900 to £7,045 on 10,064 gallons. 

Still wine is subject to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and sparkling 
wine to 10s. per galion. The import of the first-named is now less. 
than it was ten years ago, and the Customs revenue derived from this, 
article has considerably declined. The amount of still wine imported 
during 1900 was 70,132 gallons, on which £17,533 duty was paid. The 
quantity of sparkling wine on which duty amounting to £9,895 was. 
collected was 19,790 gallons. The growing favour in which Australian 
wine is held, and the general depression, which has limited the amount 
of money available for luxuries of this kind, have had the effect of 
reducing the importations of foreign wine. 

The import of ale and beer was larger during 1891 than in any 
previous year, the quantities of beer imported, on which duty was 
paid, being 1,017,617 gallons in wood and 1,481,681 gallons in bottle, or 
a total of 2,499,298 gallons ; in 1900 the figures had fallen to 677,200 
gallons and $74,400 gallons respectively, paying duty to the amount of 
£53,470, at the rate of 6d. per gallon for beer in wood or jar and 9d. for 
bottled. The excise duty on beer brewed in the state is at the rate of 
3d. per gallon. It was first collected for the second half-year of 1887, 
and amounted to £63,565, the quantity on which duty was paid being 
9,085,217 gallons; in 1892, excise duty amounting to £135,090 was 
collected on 10,807,200 gallons; and this was the highest total reached 
until 1898, when the duty amounted to £145,936 on 11,674,880 
gallons. In 1899 the collections amounted to £152,732 on 12,218,560 
gallons, and in 1900 to £167,635 on 13,410,800 gallons. As a set-off 
against the duty thus imposed, no duties are levied on hops and malt. 

The duties levied on tobacco imported into the state are, on the 
manufactured article, 3s. per lb. ; on tobacco for manufacturing purposes 
if delivered from bond to any licensed tobacco manufactory, ls. per Ib.; 
on the leaf if delivered from bond for home consumption, and not to any 
licensed factory, 3s. ; and on cigars and cigarettes, 6s. The excise on 
tobacco made in the state stood at ls. 3d. per lb., and on cigars and 
cigarettes, at 2s. 6d., up till the 7th June, 1901, when the charges were 


L 
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lowered by the operation of the Excise Reduction Act of 1900 to 9d. 
on tobacco and cigars and Is. 6d. on cigarettes. «The total amount of 
import duties collected on tobacco and cigars during 1900 was £293,209, 
as against £278,589 collected in 1899, and £279,191 in 1898. 

In 1884 excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in 


the state. The amount collected annually during the last ten years 
was :— 
Year. | Tobacco. | i ates | | Year. | Tobacco. | cabled 
£ P| £ £ 
1891 123,937 7,425 1896 116,101 21,840 
1892 122,789 10,265 1897 117,046 24,324 
1893 111,035 13,188 1898 124,545 29,075 
1894 108,281 15,011 1899 129,548 38,084 
1895 117,734 17,183 | 1900 136,166 46,774 


After the duty was increased in 1886 the revenue derived from the im- 
ported leaf was found to decline, the place of the imported article being 
supplied by leaf grown in the state. To meet this falling off, the excise 
duty levied on colonial-made tobacco entered for home consumption was 
increased, in March, 1887, from Is. to 1s. 3d. per lh. As previously stated, 
the excise remained at ls. 3d. till the 7th June, 1901, when the New 
South Wales charges were placed on the Victorian level, the rate being 
reduced to 9d. per lb. 

The duty on tea, 3d. per lb., was abolished in March, 1892; and for 
a period of 64 years the import of this article was free, a duty of 1d. 
per lb. being imposed on 3rd November, 1898. While the 3d. duty 
was in force the amount of revenue varied very little from year to year, 
being a little over £100,000. The revenue received from this source 
for the nine years from 1884 to 1892, and for the years 1898, 1899 and 
1900 is shown below. ‘The increase in 1891 was due to withdrawals 
from bond in anticipation of an increase of duty, which, however, was 
not imposed :— 





Year. Amount. | | Year. | Amount. 
Lis £ 
1884 100,059 | 1890 106,986 
1885 98,915 1891 120,326 
1886 105,979 | 1892* 4,009 
1887 106,815 1898+ 3,786 
1888 100,617 1899 52,377 
1889 108,954 | 1900 | 52,466 








* To lst March. 7+ From 3rd November. 


The duty on sugar has been subject to considerable alterations during 
the past few years. A scale of diminishing duties was established on 
Ist January, 1896 ; but, from 3rd November, 1898, a permanent tariff 
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of 4s. per cwt. on refined sugar, and 3s. per cwt. on raw sugar, was 
fixed. The Commissioners of Customs only include loaf sugar under the 
heading of refined, and the quantity imported during 1900 was but 
5,035 ewt., paying duty to the amount of £1,007. The duty collected on 
raw sugar, which includes all the ordinary sugars of trade, amounted 
to £131,709 during the year, and the collections for the past ten years 
appear in the following table :— 


Year | Quantity. Amount. | Year. | Quantity. Amount. 
| ewt. £ | cwt. ES 
1891 519,725 129,931 | 1896 712,000 178,000 
1892 521,444 130,362 | 1897 597,503 119,641 
1893 414,048 103,602 | 1898 608,093 101,779 
1894 629,656 157,414 | 1899 811,520 121,728 
1895 516,156 129,039 | 1900 878,060 — 131,709 


T'he other articles which produced most revenue in 1900 were fruit, 
dried and candied, which yielded £54,945; opium, £16,406 ; bitters, 
sarsaparilla, essences, and tinctures, £17,355 ; molasses, £5,158 ; con- 
fectionery, £5,065 ; jams and jellies, £4,028 ; glucose, £2,502 ; tea, 
£52,466 ; and other articles, £3,534 ; these amounts, together with those 
already given for spirits, wines, beer, tobacco, and sugar, making up the 
amount of duties collected, viz., £1,437,303. From this amount, how- 
ever, drawbacks and refunds were allowed to the amount of £15,540, so 
that the net revenue was £1,421,763. During the same period the excise 
duties amounted to £358,932, and drawbacks and refunds to £1,702, 
leaving the net duty £357,230. The net import and excise duties 
together were £1,778,993. 

The following table shows the net Customs revenue, exclusive of 
harbour dues, etc., in each state and New Zealand for the year 1900 :— 











State. Import Duties. Excise. Total. 
£ £ £ 

New South Wales ... 1,421,763 357,230 1,778,993 
Victoria sis oie Gs 1,980,379 340,678 2,321,057 
Queensland ............ 1,424,279 141,558 1,565,837 
South Australia ...... 598,829 40,176 639,005 
Western Australia... 944,746 31,665 976,411 
Tasmania ........... ey 465,223 24,698 489,921 

Commonwealth ...| 6,835,219 936,005 7,771,224 
New Zealand ......... 2,170,354 89,284 2,259,638 


A. statement of the amount per head is apt to lead to false conclusions, 
for it has to be borne in mind that a low consumption of taxable goods 
under a high tariff may give a revenue per head not greater than a high 
consumption under a low tariff. 
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The gross Customs’ revenue collected at Sydney, outports, and inland 
stations during the year 1900 is shown below :— | 








Station. . Amount. | | Station. Amount. 
£ | £ 

SEMAEIEOYS. > <0, 5; cc oensek ieee 1,635,585 | Marmite... occ. os 3k. 18 
PRPUUENI RS. <scamenvcaeees 16,395 Newcastle.................. 120,066 
Boggabilias......... ssa 154 Richmond River ......... 7 
RPO. 1-0 hss cance < 9,585 Swan Hill Crossing...... 1,472 
0) oe. CC IIR 2,326 MOCUMWAE. 68.55 cals s0 0: 2,492 
COPOWAE ..;.........ccececeteee 4,415 PEPMCOGSRAVON! 5... 6. .ccses 7 
Peniuqum:......:. cokes 7,356 Wallangarra............... 792 
LO 1 1 a ee SS. 3 WY GRSWROOLH: 5.4 ..-5.00 Ses 5,454 
On” Sanne ea oo 666 SI re 8,043 
SPENT <.....<2.2. cade 35 (Ce 43,512 
Howlong........... epee 622 Wollongong ............... 652 
PGA oo 55s scisa'ns seats 8,992 Paid direct to Treasury 1,159 
TIE ase vinwcaysivessl attest 11,274 
RD Oe: 1,360 Tota ‘..: £)} 1,882,442 


Exclusive of the receipts from the public wharves, and of the pay- 
ments received from the Navigation Department, the revenue of the 
Customs Department in 1900 was £1,786,304; and the expenditure, 
including the value of the stores and stationery used during the year, 
£55,301, or £3 1s. 1ld. for every £100 collected. This average cost 
does not include the interest on £188,000, the capital value of the 
land and buildings occupied in the transaction of the Customs business. 

With the proclamation of the Commonwealth on the lst January, 
1901, the control of Customs and excise passed over to the Federal 
authority. The Federal tariff came into force on the 8th October, 1901 ; 
but at the date of publication of this work the details were still under 
discussion in the House of Representatives. For the year 1901-2 it is 
estimated by the Federal Treasurer that the tariff will yield a revenue 
of about £8,009,000, of which New South Wales will contribute 
£2,360,000, or 29°5 per cent. The actual results of the Customs 
collections so far point toa greater return than estimated ; but it is 
premature to discuss the probabilities of Federal revenue until the 
tariff proposals become law, 


- 


INSTRUCTION, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Sa history of primary education in New South Wales is naturally 

divided into four periods. During the first period, which lasted 
until 1848, the system in force was purely denominational, the Govern- 
ment granting to the heads of religious bodies assistance in proportion 
to the amount expended by them for educational purposes. There was 
no provision for the establishment of schools entirely under State control, 
and considerable dissatisfaction was the result. As early as 1834 there 
had been attempts to secure a modification of the system in force, and 
in 1839 a grant was made for the purpose of imparting instruction, free 
from sectarian influence, to the children of those persons who objected 
to denominational education. It was not, however, until 1844 that any 
definite steps were taken in the direction of effecting a change in the 
educational policy of the State. In that year a Committee of the Legis- 
lative Council reported in favour of the adoption of the Irish National 
School system, and, in accordance with this recommendation, an Act 
was passed in 1848 constituting two Boards, to one of which was 
entrusted the administration of denominational education, and to the 
other the undenominational, or, as it was called, the National system ; 
primary education in the State thus entering upon its second period. 
This anomaly of two rival Boards, after existing for eighteen years, was 
abolished by the Public Schools Act of 1866, which, though providing 
for the continuance of the two distinct classes of schools, placed all 
schools receiving aid from the State under the control of a Board 
appointed by the Government, and styled the Council of Education, the 
public schools being entirely administered by this Board, and the 
denominational schools governed in conjunction with the various religious 
bodies by whom they had been founded. Although the system established 
by this Act was essentially one of transition, education nevertheless 
made considerable progress during the period when it was in force. 
It was, however, found impossible to maintain this dual system, not only 
on account of its intrinsic defects, but because the principle of granting 
State aid to religious schools was repugnant to the feelings of the 
majority of the people, and in 1880 State aid to denominational 
education was abolished by an Act passed under the auspices of Sir 
Henry Parkes, and the State entered upon the fourth, and present, 
period in the history of primary instruction. 

Under the Public Instruction Act of 1880, which received the Royal 
assent on the 16th April in that year, the entire educational system of 
the state was remodelled. In the first place, the Education Act of 
1866 was repealed, the Council of Education dissolved, and the control 
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of educational matters placed in the hands of a Minister for Public 
Instruction. Provision was made for the establishment and mainten- 
ance of public schools, to afford primary instruction to all children 
without sectarian ay class distinction; of superior public schools, in 
which additional lessons in the higher branches might be given; of 
evening public schools, with the object of instructing persons who had 
not received the advantages of primary education while of school age ; 
and of high schools for boysand girls, in which the course of instruction 
should be of such a character as to complete the public school curri- 
culum, or to prepare students for the University. It was provided that 
in all schools administered under the Act the teaching shouldbe strictly 
non-sectarian ; but the words “‘secular instruction” were held to include 
general religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology. The history of England and of Australia, it was decided, 
should form part of the course of secular instruction. Four hours 
during each school day were to be devoted to secular instruction 
exclusively ; but it was provided that another hour each day might be 
set apart for religious instruction, to be given in a separate class-room 
by a clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion to children of the 
same persuasion whose parents had no objection to their receiving such 
religious instruction. 

This provision permitting religious instruction to be given to scholars 
in State schools has been taken advantage of to some extent by several 
of the denominations. Ten salaried teachers are employed by the 
Church of England in the Diocese of Sydney to give special religious + 
instruction in public schools. One of the Bishop’s chaplains holds the 
appointment of Diocesan Inspector of Schools, but he has no authority 
outside the classes for special religious instruction. The Presbyterian 
and Wesleyan clergy also visit the public schools for the purpose 
of imparting religious instruction to children belonging to those 
denominations. 

It is compulsory for parents to send their children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 years to school for at least seventy days in each half-year, 
unless just cause of exemption can be shown. Penalties are provided 
by the Act for breaches of this provision. But although education is 
compulsory, it is not altogether free, for parents are required to pay a 
weekly fee of 3d. per child, but not exceeding Is. in all for the children of 
one family. Power is given, however, to the Minister, and to the Local 
Board subject to ministerial approval, to remit the fees where it is shown 
that the parents are unable to pay. The fees, except those received from 
pupils attending evening schools, are not the property of the teacher, 
but are paid into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. School children are 
allowed to travel free by rail to the nearest public or private primary 
school; to the nearest superior public school provided they are sufficiently 
advanced to be enrolled in the fifth class ; and to the High Schools. 

Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of provisional 
schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote and thinly- 
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populated districts. Provision is also made for the establishment of 
training schools for teachers. It is enacted that Local Boards shall be 
appointed, whose duty it is to visit and inspect the public schools placed 
under their supervision, to suspend teachers in cases of misconduct 
not admitting of delay, to endeavour to induce parents to send their 
children regularly to school, and to report the names of parents or 
guardians who refuse or fail to educate their children. It should be 
observed that parents are not compelled to send their children to the 
public schools; they have full choice in the matter, the State only 
insisting that a certain standard of education shall be attained, no matter 
whether the instruction be imparted in public or private schools. 

Great as has been the material progress of the state, its intellectual 
advancement has been much more rapid. At the Census of 1881, out of 
the 751,468 persons enumerated, there were 195,029, or very nearly 26 
per cent., unable to read ; while of the 977,176 natives of the State at 
the Census of 1901, only 226,780, or 23:2 per cent., were returned as 
unable to read. Included in this number were 154,659 children of 
4 years of age and under, so that there were only 72,121 persons, or 
8 per cent. of the population 5 years of age and over, who were unable 
to read. 

Another gauge of educational progress will be found in the entries of 
the marriage registers signed by marks. The earliest official record of 
marriages is that for 1857. Of 5,804 persons married during that year, 
1,646, or 28-4 per cent., were unable to si gn the marriage revister ; while 
in 1900 the number of such persons was only 290, or 1: 5 per cent. of 
the total number married. A generation has passed away during the 
period embraced by the following table, and the improvement shown 
thereby cannot fail to be interesting :— 

















Persons Roche e| N ae | | : Dasaavia: (eo centee ee 
oar | marred: | ees ite || PON | marted. |g eM, | 
1857 5,804 28°4 1,646 | 1888 15,688 a | 587 
1860 5,890 26°5 1,559 1889 15,060 3°4 504 
1865 7,156 2291 1,579 | 1890 15,752 2° 426 
1870 7,696 18°2 1,403 1891 16,914 aE 521 
1875 9,210 123 1,129 | 1892 16,044 3°1 491 
1880 11,144 6°7 743 || 18938 15,498 2°2 335 
1881 12,568 6'9 872 | 1894 15,332 1°9 292 
1882 13,896 5°6 782 1895 16,060 2h 336 
1883 14,810 6'1 903 | 1896 16,990 22 371 
1884 14,964 5°2 160. Abi 897 17,626 15 265 
1885 15,236 4:7 723 1898 17,776 1 ej 307 
1886 15,622 40 622 1899 18,550 1°4 263 
1887 15,180 3°5 531 1900 19,992 15 290 





The progress which this table shows is marvellous ; and, moreover, in 
considering the proportion of persons signing with marks in 1900, the 
fact must not be lost sight of that, of the 290 persons who so affixed their 
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signatures to the marriage registers in that year, a large number were 
not born in New South Wales, and arrived too late in life to avail 
themselves of its educational system. In some of the other provinces the 
degree of illiteracy, as disclosed by the marriage registers, is even less 
than in New South Wales, as will be seen from the following figures, 


which in every case are for the year 1900:— 
Percentage signing 
with marks. 


PURER ONG LOS i i i a 15 
MEET II LS A PL 0 OLE MOE APE NERO ET Oo, 0°8 
LOST o | 0) RRRARRESTRER DE Cs Pie 00 okt ORR EEN RMU SC ae 
STi) Ria s Te ee gaa gh Ss 2 Ease (EES 1°0 
WV aakown Wadia eo ee eas t ibe’ 
PIMA Scie a: eee en) es 5 3a 
oe OT RON ORR SRBC RD So eI LO IRM LOTEIET SF Li Sop 1:0 


The percentage of persons signing with marks in Tasmania is, it will be 
seen, much higher than in any of the other States. 

Only an imperfect comparison of the number of children receiving in- 
struction during past years can be made, as the number in actual attend- 
ance cannot be distinguished from the number enrolled. The following 
table gives the number of schools, both public and private, including 
the University, and the number of enrolled scholars for a period of 
sixty-three years; and though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, 
it may be relied on as being fairly indicative of the educational progress 
of the state. Victoria, it should be remembered, was separated in 1851, 
while in 1861 Queensland had also been formed into a separate: colony :— 











Population of Children Percentage 
Year. the State. Schools. | enrolled. of Dia acly 
1836 77,096 85 3,391 4°4 
1841 149, 669 209 9,632 6°4 
1846 196,704 394 19,033 9°7 
1851 197,168 423 21,120 10°7 
1856 286,873 565 29,426 10°3 
1861 357,978 849 37,874 10°6 
1866 425,813 1,155 59,594 13°9 
1871 517,758. 1,450 77,889 15:0 
1876 604,239 1,629 131,620 21°4 
1881 765,015 2,066 197,412 25°4 
1886 969,455 2,833 226,860 22°9 
1891 1,142,030 “3,175 252,947 va AN 
1892 1,176,990 3,236 258,582 21°9 
1893 1,203,170 S017 257,875 21°4 
1894 1,226,900 3,386 259,466 211 
1895 1,250,760 3,463 270,176 21°6 
1896 | 1,270,620 | 3,483 277,675 21°9 
1897 1,290,380 3,541 284,310 22°0 
1898 1,312,460 3,570 287,586 21°9 
1899 1,333,600 3,758 295,596 222 
1900 1,354,340 3,666 300,837 py ee 


The number of children given above as enrolled in the various schools 
exceeds, in almost every case, the actual school attendance, as the gross 
enrolment for the year is given, and not the mean for each quarter. The 
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latter information cannot be obtained except for recent years, but the 
figures as they stand give a basis of comparison which is not without value. 

The following table shows the gross enrolment of distinct children 
during the ten years which closed with 1900, as well as the quarterly 
enrolment, in the public and private schools of the state, omitting the 
Sydney Grammar School and the University. The mean quarterly en- 
rolment may be taken as giving the nearest approximation to the number 
of children actually under tuition in State and private schools :— 


Scholars. 
Percentage 


Year. Schools. Teachers. of children of 
Gross enrolment. spor eal = Prpeatems sao 
enrolment. 
1891 3,161 7,028 250,691 223,296 82°6 
1892 3,221 7,353 256,388 231,954 §2°8 
1893 3,902 7,305 255,678 231,728 81-0 
1894 3,371 7,419 257,281 232,694 79°5 
1895 3,447 7,422 268,047 243,726 §1°4 
1896 3,467 7,529 275,570 250,992 © 82°3 
1897 3,525 7,788 282,300 258,090 81°4 
1898 3,502 8,008 285,740 262,089 81‘l 
1899 3,740 8,279 293,392 268,791 §2°0 
1900 3,648 8,366 297,932 273,040 80°2 


In the gross enrolment for 1900 the 1,683 children in reformatories, 
industrial schools, and charitable institutions were not included. Taking 
these into account, 80°5 per cent. of all the children of school age were 
receiving instruction in schools. The ages of children enrolled at State 
and private schools during 1900 were as follow :— 











Age Period. | State Schools. |Private Schools. Total. 
Under 6 years ...... 11,412 | 6,821 18,233 
6 and under l4years) 204,671 44,695 249,366 
14 years and over...) 22,299 | 8,034 30,333 

Total 3.25 238,382 | 59,550 | 297,932 


Under the Public Instruction Act it is only compulsory to send 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 years to school; but children of 
5 years of age are received at the public schools, and, as will be seen 
from the figures given, many scholars of that age are in attendance at 
State and private schools, as well asa very considerable number who 
have passed the school age. 

According to the Census of 1901, the number of children of school 
age in New South Wales—that is to say, those who were not less than 
6 years of age, and had not passed the age of 14—-was 263,835, of 
whom 233,590 were receiving instruction in.public and private schools 
and public institutions, namely, 172,352 at State schools, and the 
remainder at the various private and denominational schools, reform- 
atories, and charitable institutions in the State ; 12,755 were receiving 
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instruction at home; and 17,457 were under no tuition, but this 
number must have included a number of boys who had left school. 
The number of children of school age receiving instruction formed 93-37 
per cent. of the total; and in addition there were 30,300 children 
outside the limits of school age who were in attendance at State 
schools, 13,400 at private and denominational schools, as well as 583 
students at the University of Sydney. The total known enrolment at 
private schools during the December quarter of 1900 was 60,327, and 
the average attendance, 47,816. Of the net yearly enrolment at the 
State schools, 63-2 per cent. of the children attended school 70 days or 
more in the first half of 1900, and 72:3 per cent. in the second half of 
the year, the decrease during the first half-year being due to the out- 
break of bubonic plague, which had a prejudicial effect on the attend- 
ance at schools within the metropolitan area. The weakness of the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Act is in great measure responsible 
for the fact that attendance at the state schools is not so high as it 
should be. The burden of proof of school attendance rests with the 
Crown, and a common device resorted to in order to evade action by 
the Department, is for the parents to state that a child attends some 
private institution, the principal of which cannot be compelled to pro- 
duce records. Again, the fines imposed for breaches of the Act are so 
inadequate that parents gladly pay them, finding themselves amply 
reimbursed by the value of their children’s labour, who in busy times 
are frequently kept away from school for lengthened pericds. More 
stringent measures are also needed to cope with the evil of truancy, one 
of the most fruitful causes of juvenile crime. It is a regrettable cir- 
cumstance that at present the Act in many cases cannot reach children 
whose names are not on the roll of any school, while the parents of 
others whose attendance falls short of the prescribed 70 days in each 
half-year are liable to prosecution. It is hoped that these anomalies 
will shortly be remedied by legislation. At the Census periods of 1861, 
1871, 1881, 1891, and 1901, the degree of education of every 10,000 
children over 5 and under 10 years of age was as follows :— 


. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Read and write............... 2,355 3,470 4,413 5,377 5,575 
Pisce Wye) 11 6 aap ea a ie 53,289 2152 1,982 1,368 896 
Unable to read ,...... eee 4,356 3,778 3.605 3,255 3,529 


Taking the children from 10 and under 15 years, the comparison is 
still more satisfactory :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Read and write............... 6,769 7,666 8,804 9,705 9,805 
ReamOnny. :25ty 5 torcissieeees: 1,854 1;292 614. 143 65 
Unable to read ..,............. 1,377 1,042 582 152 130 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 1861 
to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the above tables, 
and the returns for 1891 and 1901 showed that this satisfactory decrease 
continued. 
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STATE SCHOOLS. 


When the* present Public Instruction Act came into operation on 
the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Education ceased to exist, and 
handed over to the new administration the schools which at that time 
were under its control. At the date mentioned there were maintained 
or subsidised by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 101,534 
scholars, thus distributed :— 

No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 





PII ie vig ov <Sycch' 324s eae Ie eRe LIES ee 105 68,823 
PROVISIONS 255k. socue dav csaciedrecosk vee taebhassa6 ears 313 8,312 
MAMET GLINIO; occa cs Gas cae eee Mew saan beac scents? 97 1,683 
PGHGIMIMABIOUAE$ coos nasa Scabnceds oeeests Usseses 105 22,716 

Potebses ies A eet 1,220 101,534 


At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational schools 
with the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, as was to have 
been expected, by a considerable falling off in the number of children 
who were receiving their education at the expense of the State. The 
check only operated for a short period, as the year 1884 showed a 
recovery of more than the ground lost. his will be seen by the follow- 
ing table, which shows the enrolment and attendance of children at State- 
supported schools under the Public Instruction Act only :— 




















Year Gross enrolment of | Quarterly | Average 
: distinct children. enrolment. | attendance. 

1882 159,490 | ~ 184,872 | 90,944 
1883 155,824 130,205 | 88,546 
1884 167,134 139,159 . | 95,215 
1885 180,929 146,570 | 100,462 
1886 179,990 153,244 105,538 
1887 184,060 157,262 106,408 
1888 186,692 160,919 112,220 
1889 191,215 164,701 114,569 
1890 195,241 170,357 116,665 
1891 205,673 178,278 122,528 
1892 210,641 186,207 132,580 
1893 210,277 186,327 128,322 
1894. 206,265 181,678 130,089 
1895 216,396 192,075 139,978 
1896 221,603 197,025 142,192 
1897 226,157 201,947 148,381 
1898 227,561 203,910 141,723 
1899 233,233 208,632 149,439 
1900 238,382 212,713 153,845 


From the time of the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools 
up to the end of 1900 the increase in the average quarterly enrolment at 
State schools was 57°7 per cent. In 1900 the proportion of the popu- 
lation enrolled at State schools, on the basis of the quarterly returns, 
was 15°7 per cent., as compared with 15°6 per cent. in 1899 ; and the 
proportion in average attendance, 11-4 per cent. as}compared with 11-2 
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per cent. in 1899. The increase in the average quarterly enrolment to 
the end of 1900 was as follows :— 


Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. Year. Per cent. 
1) L(y RY ES Re aera cee 454 ka chdd ede 4° re ir te 2°5 
| ae ae 4°6 > <i ieee 4°4 jh aie 1°0 
cS To Feat aie 2°6 Ree O°l }2, 0.) SUR 2°3 
ests sce, ZS gees ae ae ai wei ig 5 ji} Ss Ra Resear eee 2°0 
|. SG RARNAE baieta 2°4 BU veec chokes teas 5°7 

MPM go ok dots io tes 3°4 POS oo 2°6 

* Decrease. 


In the course of the year 1900, the Department received 173 applica- 
tions for the establishment of schools in various parts of the state, of 
which 97 were granted, 57 refused, and 19 were still under considera- 
tion at the end of the year. Of the applications granted, 4 were for 
public schools, 76 for provisional schools, 7 for half-time schools, and 10 
for evening schools. 

The number of schools under the direct control of the Department 
during 1900 was 2,745, or 2,961 departments, thus classified :— 


Departments. 

eg te i EPR OCLAI RAD ALDARA I ELE NB: 4 
Public Schools—Superior ......... web ae acceilneadh sis orto eee 263 
a PTI i is ns eae ie ei 1,800 
PSORIATIC i. oc sc catunscaane teackcoreccaneee 394 
Ata t aeRO SOMNNNONE fic ccs halk esishicincnd <obucpbaeeeae sell 443 
Pa CIIE ORION SCNOOING Soo oo. os inns nnonneosscncucancdpsaens 26 
PEIN oo aoe hid Sn Sn aninton Siamblclases cena eT 31 
1 SES aa 215 Cc RL Me eC ARE St yey: 2,961 


These schools provided accommodation for 268,653 pupils, being an 
increase of 9,568 pupils on the number for whom accommodation was 
provided in the previous year. As the highest quarterly enrolment in 
1900 was 214,760, it will be seen that the accommodation—which pro- 
vides for 100 cubic feet of air space for each child—was more than 
ample. Of late years great improvements have been made in the 
hygienic construction of schools, and in particular the question of 
obtaining the maximum of light in school buildings consistent with the 
safety of the pupils’ eyes is carefully attended to. 

Below will be found a statement giving the number of State schools 
in the Commonwealth and New Zealand during 1900, together with the 
number of scholars in average attendance :— 











Scholars in eee 

State. Schools. Teachers. Average mer 

Attendance. per School. 
New South Wales...... 2,745 5,063 153,845 56 
OL eee. 1,948 4,977 147,020 75 
Queensland ............... 932 PAD, | 69,285 74 
South Australia ......... 690 1,259 43,104 62 
Western Australia...... 218 551 14,663 67 
Warmania os 20006. 327 654 14,007 43 
Commonwealth .... 6,860 | 14,721 | 441,924 64 
New Zealand ............ 1,674 3,586 | 111,747 79 
Australasia ......... 8,534 | 18,307 | 553,671 67 
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According to an investigation made a few years ago, all children 
attending the public schools of the state are taught to read; 90 per 
cent. are instructed in writing, arithmetic, music, and drill, and receive 
scriptural and moral as well as object lessons ; 88 per cent. in drawing ; 
80 per cent. write to dictation; 40 per cent. are instructed in the 
rules of English grammar ; and 39 per cent. are taught geography and 
history ;. while over 80 per cent. of the girls receive instruction in 
needlework. The following table shows the number of children who 
reached the standard of proficiency in each of these subjects in 1900 :— 








Number of Number of | Percentage 
Subject. Pupils Pupils up to or above 
Examined. Passed. | Standard. 
l 
Reading—All pupils ..............:2206 theta 168,010 145,425 86 
In ordinary prose only .............+0+8. 73,311 65,904 89 
Writing—All pupils ..............0ceee ce eeeees 167,416 146,330 87 
OD AGW ONG 5 cisions Sosssasaassccesas’s 106,679 94,171 88 
ON Nitec ndeesnaeniqcr eds acne mars 135,924 114,686 84 
Arithmetic—All pupils..............00..seeee 165,209 127,365 77 
TiC OII oi esd rewde ama op ese 26,012 19,273 74 
Grammar—aAll pupils ............s.sec00 10 71,470 54,038 75 
PRO CONGIINE REG sic snc ate pace gscnce 35,263 26,143 14s: 
Geography—All pupils ...............cee eens 71,403 56,766 79 
AGU RTIOIODE S.-W. oc cnnntsnsiesinasanbers 37,992 30,303 79 
History—English ............ Ag ees ta ORL 70,696 53,740 76 
PURMUTO AR oon hg uc os cca cutee i daalien 16,742 12,743 76 
Scripture and Moral Lessons ........... ee) 155,854 128,118 82 
Dram os. oe os Ss dds aga eaksdbaeees 161,062 137,756 85 
Needlework:................. ethers See Sheed 58,480 54,184. 92 
| EEE a ea eae Coonan Sree SRIF 160,665 124,106 7 
oes ins coco deve ne soe sennnsniaainal 153,176 133,825 87 
ee ORRIN ood onan on nns's soo mnamedaee 156,086 127,634 81 





The other subjects are only taught in the fourth and fifth classes. 
In 1900, 8,655 pupils were examined in Euclid, of whom 77 per cent. 
passed ; 2,436 in algebra, of whom 78 per cent. passed ; 7,806 in 
mensuration, of whom 74 per cent. passed; 4 in trigonometry, of 
whom 100 per cent. passed ; 11,456 in natural science, of whom 79 per 
cent. passed ; and 2,300 in Latin and 2,419 in French, of whom there 
passed respectively 76 per cent. 

The State provides separately the necessary facilities for acquiring 
_ technical knowledge under a system of training about which more will 
be said further on. 

The teachers in the public schools of the State at the end of 1900 
numbered 5,063, of whom 2,755 were males, and 2,308 females. This 
was an increase of 179 on the number of the previous year. The 
average number of pupils per teacher, on the basis of the mean 
quarterly enrolment, was 42, and the average attendance per teacher, 30, 
while the average quarterly enrolment of children per school department 
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was 72. The following table shows the classification of the teaching 
staff at the end of 1900 :— 














Grade. | Males. | Females. Total. 
Principal Teachers............ Rose Diy pee Bema (7 2,451 
Mistresses of Departments | ........ ee 219 219 
PI RSIRER TRU CE aot ts ooo 28 dan 324 817 1,141° 
Students in Training Schools! 31 28 59 
Pupil-teachers.........0....00. | 418 | 675 | 1,098 
Work-mistresses.............+5 Neck wendueewanecs | 76 | 76 
High School Teachers ...... | 15 | 9 24 
A TELS, ee 
Porte ae | 2,755 | 2,308 | 5,063 


The teachers obtain promotion from one class to another only after 
passing a series of examinations, which are so framed as to efticiently 
test their progress in literary attainments, and their skiJl in imparting 
knowledge. For long and meritorious service, however, a teacher may 
receive promotion from one section to another in the same grade. There 
are ten classes of public schools, In these, the salaries “paid to male 
married teachers range from £1 23 to £422, inclusive of quarters valued 
at £20 to £72, and with a deduction of £12 from salaries not exceeding 
£254, where the Department provides assistance in teaching sewing. 
Unmarried male teachers in charge of schools receive from £91 to £350, 
and femaie teachers from £91 to £159. Teachers in half-time schools 
are paid at the same rates as teachers in public schools of corresponding 
classification. The salaries of mistresses in charge of girls’ departments 
range from £170 to £250; and of those in charge of infants’ departments, 
from £160 to £194. Assistant male teachers receive from £113 to 
£225, and assistant female teachers from £104 to £150. Ex-students 
of training schools acting as assistants receive £96 to £113 in the case 
of males, and £84 to £96 in the case of females. E\x-pupil-teachers, 
male or female, acting as assistants, receive £90 if they have passed 
their final examination, and if not, £72. The salaries of work-mistresses 
range from £86 to £114 ; of provisional teachers, from £72 to £88 ; of 
male pupil-teachers from £40 to £68 ; and of female pupil-teachers, from 
£24 to £46. Teachers in house-to-house schools receive £4 10s. per 
head of average attendance, with a maximum of £90. Itinerant teachers 
are granted, where necessary, a sum of £10 per annum as forage 
allowance, in addition to their ordinary remuneration. Special allow- 
ances may be granted to teachers stationed in remote localities, where 
the cost of living is high. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two train- 
ing colleges ; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training college ; and 
young persons, not less than 14 nor more than 17 years of age, who 
have been mostly educated in the public schools of the state, and who 
undergo a short course of training under qualified teachers. Few teachers 
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trained outside the colony find employment under the Department. At the 
Fort-street Training School for males 31 students attended the course of 
training during the year; while at the Hurlstone Training School for 
female students, the number in residence was 28. At the beginning 
of 1895 new regulations came into force, under which the period of train- 
ing in these schools was reduced from two years to twelve months, with 
the provision that students who obtain a certain classification at the end 
of the year’s training shall be granted a University Scholarship for a 
period of twelve months, renewable for a second year under certain 
conditions. In 1900 the pupil-teachers in the service numbered 1,093, of 
whom 418 were males and 675 females. The pupil-teachers are carefully 
selected, and are taken on probation for three months before they are 
permanently employed. If approved, they have to serve a term of four 
years, when if they are successful in passing the necessary examinations 
they may enter one of the training schools. 

The local supervision of the public schools is placed in the hands of 
School Boards appointed in the various districts of the state, under 
the provisions of the Public Instruction Act. These Boards are supposed 
to exercise a general oversight in regard to the public schools in their 
districts, but cannot interfere with the internal discipline or management 
of the schools, which remain under the direct control of the Minister of 
Public Instruction, through the inspectors and other officers of his 
department. The total number of Boards in operation at the close of 
1900 was 303. 

The average cost per child in average attendance at the public schools 
has greatly varied, as will be seen by the following table, which gives 
the amounts for the last ten years :— 


| 


| For administra- 
For school For the 


| 
| 
| 


Year. ; ‘maintenance tion Total. 
| premises. | Of schools. poe une 
| 

Soon a fi 8 ale ea; d. Lal at 
1891 A Ras 3 4 5 0 09 4 6-5" 7 
1892 Le13...9 re ie i 0:1 8:.7 5 15 10 
1893 017 7| 4 58| 082] S11 5 
1894 Oll 4 Bed 9 O5¢.:-6 ee oaks | 
1895 0 14 1l 318 9 | ea alee Wacky tas 
1896 0 8 0 sh ar as 0 6 4 4.7 
1897 O1ll 5 315 6 0 6 4 413-03 
1898 0 14 10 ~ Deg Saeed S| A eat 5: 3.0 
1899 1 a4 4 0 0 Oe 418 7 
1900 0 14 10 319) 11 1 OR ed 1 opie bah: 


! 


In considering the question of the expenditure on education in New 
South Wales during past years, it should be borne in mind that the expenses 
contingent upon the necessity of obtaining efficient results in a country 
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of such a vast extent and so sparsely populated were unavoidably great : 
School-houses had to be built, teachers required training, and the whole 
educational machinery had to be provided in many parts of the country 
where there was, perhaps, only a denominational school, or, just as likely, 
no educational establishment at all. To these initial expenses was due, 
in a great measure, the relatively high cost of public education in the first 
few years after the passing of the Act of 1880. In 1883, for instance, the 
total cost per child in average attendance was not less than £9 5s. 7d. 
In 1888 this had been reduced to £5 6s. 5d., and since that year there 
has been a further decrease to £5 1s. 5d. It may be expected that the 
cost will not at any time greatly exceed the present figures, as the school- 
houseshave been built with due regard to the increase in the number of 
scholars which must be anticipated in a young, promising, and growing 
State. Most of the school-buildings, too, are of a character that would 
do credit to the most advanced countries of the world, the greatest care 
having been taken to embody ali the improvements which the experience 
of centuries has suggested in older communities. 

The following figures, showing the gross cost of each child in average 
attendance at the public schools of the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand in 1900, exclusive of the expenditure on buildings, disclose the 
fact that in New South Wales the cost is less than in Western Australia 
and Victoria :— 


Cost per child in 
average attendance. 
Ee aa WY a iE a 
Sec cw ae SE SIC ls. 522 eae ea 4:12 2 
1 lie RR Cte Sreaae =. aeae 3 14. 1 
Spoerrai eruanrane es 5000) a rs Ss 923 
Western Aupgralinie. 2.555 510 
CD GPIRNSE apse oe i RO Sanco a 2° 8 
NGWZennIs te at eee rie ess 30 6 


It is satisfactory to note that the average cost is lower than in 
Victoria, especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller extent 
of the territory of the latter state, and the greater travelling facilities 
offered by a railway system proportionately much larger, must necessarily 
reduce the cost of education. In South Australia settlement is confined 
to certain districts in which the population is more compact, whilst the 
whole of the territory of New South Wales, if the extreme west be 
excepted, may be regarded as everywhere settled—at least, to such an 
extent as to necessitate the extension of the public school system 
throughout the greater part of the state. But the spread of public 
instruction is considered so pre-eminently important an object that the 
Legislature has at all times expressed its readiness to make every 
sacrifice and to spare no expense to render efficacious the system of 
national education which it adopted in 1880. 
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The following table shows the gross expenditure by the State on 
primary education during the ten years ended 1900, and the annual 
amount per head of population :— 
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A. division of this expenditure under the two heads of ‘ School 
Premises ” and “Maintenance and Administration” is shown below, and 
the deduction of the school fees received gives the net cost to the State- 
during each of the ten years in question :— 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Number 
f 


oO 
Schools. 


2.457 
2,502 
2,520 
2,508 
2.563 
2,574 
23577 
2,602 
2,693 
2,745 
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Gross enrol- 


ment of 
distinct 
Pupils. 


205,673 
210,641 
210;277 
206,265 
216,396 
221,603 
226,157 
227,561 
233,233 
238,382 


Expenditure 


on school 
premises. 


£ 
191,374 
157,679 
112,855 
73; 792 
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Net State 
Expen- 


diture. 


Expenditure | 
oH EeARES otal Exe | Shoo 
cluding Admin-| Penditure. Fees. 
istration, Xe. | 
£ £ £ 
578,191 769,565 | 75,913 
610,716 768,395 | 77,525 
602,364 | 715,219 | 73,268 
587,263 661,055 | 70,693 
597,430 701,827 | 73,320 
594,555 651,307 | 74,866 
607,486 692,395 | 73,684 
624,868 729,922 |. 73,093 
646,154 737,080 | 78,358 
665,937 780,216 | 82,494 


£ 

693, 652 
690,870 
641, 95k 
590, 362» 
628, 507~ 
576,441 
618,711 
656,829" 
658,722. 


697,722: 


$$ - 


It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents 
towards their children’s education is but a small proportion of the total 
In 1900 the contributions of the parents came to £82,494, the 


cost. 


M 
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largest sum received during any year shown in the table. The following 
statement shows the gross and net cost to the State of each child in 
average attendance :— 
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During the year 1900 free education was granted to 33,053 pupils, 
equal to a percentage of 13-9 of the gross enrolment of distinct children. 
It was explained by the Minister in his Annual Report that debts to 
the amount of £1,200 were cancelled during the year. 

Tn accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks were 
opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of the state. 
At the close of 1900 there were 643 banks in operation, as compared 
with 633 at the close of 1899. The deposits for the year amounted to 
£17,204, and the sum withdrawn was £16,793. The total amount to 
‘the credit of the school banks on the 3lst December, 1900, was £9,524, 
-as compared with £9,113 at the end of 1899, and £8,104 at the 
end of 1898. Since 1887 the total sum deposited amounted to 
£172,987, while the withdrawals were £163,463. Of the latter sum 
_an amount of £46,860 was withdrawn for the purpose of being placed 
to the credit of children’s accounts in the Government Savings 
Bank. The object aimed at in establishing these banks is to incul- 
-cate practically the principles of economy while yet the minds of 
the children are susceptible of deep impressions. A systematic training 
for this purpose is a thing to be desired in every public school, in order 
to engender habits of thrift amongst the children, to indoctrinate them 
as to the uses and effects of money that are ulterior to immediate 
gratifications, and to make them recognise and calculate upon poverty 
and degradation as the natural results of waste and improvidence. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at private schools greatly increased after the with- 
drawal of aid from the denominational schools which had been under the 
control of the Education Department. Many of these establishments 
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ceased to exist immediately on the withdrawal of State aid, and the 
children by whom they had been attended were transferred for the most 
part to the ordinary public schools of the State. Some. of the schools, 
however, were still maintained, chiefly those connected with the Roman 
Catholic Church, and thenceforth appear in the returns as private 
schools. 

Below will be found a statement showing the number of private 
schools in the state during each of the ten years 1891 to 1900, with 
the teaching staff and number of scholars enrolled :— 























Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars, | Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. 
1891 704 2,601 45,018 1896 893 3,087 53,967 
1892 719 2,717 45,747 1897 948 3,162 56,143 
1893 782 2,778 45,401 1898 956 3,269 58,179 
1894 863 2,966 51,016 1899 1,053 3,407 60,159 
1895 884 2,945 51,651 1900 912 3,352 60,327 


| 


There is no doubt that many of these private institutions are capably 
managed and the instruction given is of a high order, but on the other 
hand there are numerous schools in charge of persons whose knowledge 
and ability to teach are equally meagre. The remedy for this would be 
for the state to insist on a certain standard of education being observed, 
such as prevails in the public schools, while making it obligatory on 
teachers to furnish proof of possessing the requisite knowledge and 
ability to impart instruction. 

The 912 schools open during 1900 may be divided into the following 
classes :— 











Classification. | Schools. | Teachers. Scholars. 
Undenominational ......... 523 1,343 14,767 
Roman Catholic ............ 325 1,617 40,136 
Church of England ......... 55 295 4,158 
Presbyterian’... ....:..+0.6.+. 3 41 228 
WY CHIOV ELIE a fi; cas ccosciooe cet 2 36 275 
PCN OTA: = alse iccacecescovont ] 1 56 
FIODTOW" -oeccete i teed Shee oe 1 6 527 
Seventh Day Adventist ... 2 13 180 

POUR vier ateevee 912 3,352 60,327 


Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are religious 
schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is inculcated therein. 
Of distinctly religious schools, those of the Roman Catholic Church com- 
prise the great majority numbering 83°5 per cent. of professedly 
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denominational schools, and including 88-1 per cent. of the scholars 
educated therein. On the withdrawal of State assistance from denomi- 
national schools in 1882, there were in operation under the Department 
of Education, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended by 16,595 pupils:; 
while there were also some unassisted schools connected with this Church, 
of which statistics were not available. In 1891 the number of schools 
had increased to 250, with an enrolment of 30,691 pupils; while in 
1900 the number had grown to 325, with an enrolment of 40,136: The 
table given below shows that during the last ten years the record is one 
of continuous: progress :— 


Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 


Year. Schools, | Teachers. 


Males: | Females: Total. Males. | Females. Total. 

















1891 250° | 1,242 | 13;837 16,854: | 30,691 | 10,547 | 13,241°| 23,788 
1892 243 | 1,268 | 13,973 | 17,244} 31,217 | 10,820 | 13,292 | 24,112 
1803 259 | 1,359 | 14,439.| 16,860 | 31,299 | 10,911 | 12,838 | 23,749 
1894 285 | 1,453 | 16,044 | 19,106 | 35,150 | 12,352 | 14,813 | 27,165 
1895 288 | 1,409 | 15,999 19,251 | 35,250 | 12,420 | 15,088 | 27,453 
1896 293 | 1,527 | 16,603.| 19,949 | 36,552} 12,967] 16,004 | 28,971 
1897 296 | 1,481 | 16,494 | 20,181 | 36,675 12,954 | | 16,208.) 29,162 
1898 312. | 1,573. | 17,286 | 21,227 | 38,463 | 13,214 | 16,550 | 29,764 
1899 318 | 1,613 | 17,785 | 21,864 | 39,649 | 13,758: | 17,265 | 31,023 
1900 325 | 1,617 | 17,887 | 22;249 | 40,136 | 13,988 | 17,571 | 31,559 


The Church of England is the only other religious body maintaining 
a considerable number of schools. During 1900 the schools connected 
with this church numbered 55, and were attended by 4,158 pupils. At 
the end of 1882 there were in existence 42 Church of England Schools, 
with an enrolment of 11,927 children. The following table gives 
particulars of these schools during the past ten years :— 























| Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 

Year. | Schools. | Teachers. 

| Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

| 
189] 47 | 185 | 1,917 1,417 | 3,334 1,475 | 1,037 | 2,512 
1892 48 | 188 1,749 1,472? |. 3,221 1,388 1,125 | 2513 
1893 4 IS 1,504 1,334 | 2,838 1,204 932 2,136 
1894 G2 | 246 1,852 | 1,623 3.475 1,445: | 1,237 2,682 
1895 50 | 204 1,614 1,421 3,035 Ee, "299 1,084 2,383 
1896 44. | 185 1,581 | 1,518 3,099- | 1,025 1,151 2,176 
1897 50 228 1,910°| 1,975 3,885 L "459 1,500 2,959 
1898 a7 280 2,082 | 2,248 | 4,330 1,611 1,630 3,241 
1899 59 299 2,072 pa 3 4, 245 Li 583 1,671 3, 254 
1900 55 295 1,967 | 2,191 4,158 i 496 1,706 3,202 
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HicHer EDUCATION. 


It has already been mentioned that the State has made provision for 
higher education by the establishment of High Schools in the metropolis 
and the principal centres of population. The curriculum of these schools 
is of such a character as to enable students to complete the course of 
instruction the basis of which they acquired in the Public Schools, and, 
if they so wish, to prepare themselves for the University examinations. 
Admission to these schools is by examination only. There were at the 
close of the year 1900 two High Schools for boys and two for girls. 
The gross enrolment for that year was 340 boys and 322 girls, making 
a total of 662 pupils, as against 606 for 1899. The average daily 
attendance in 1900 was 476 as against 436 for the preceding year. 
Judging by the comparative results obtained at the University Exami- 
nations during recent years, the Fort-street Model School seems to be 
competing strongly with these schools as a stepping-stone to the 
University. During 1900, 75 pupils from the High Schools passed 
the junior, 11 the senior, and 41 the matriculation examinations at the 
University, 22 of the matriculants qualifying at the junior, and 8 at 
the senior examinations. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, in 
addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, such other 
subjects as will enable the students to compete at the senior and junior 
public examinations, are also established. There were 107 of these schools 
in existence at the end of 1900, with an enrolment of 77,160 pupils. It 
is important to recollect that these figures do not show the number of 
children receiving higher education. The results of the University 
public examinations for 1900 show that 1 senior and 156 junior passes 
were obtained by Public School pupils. Of these the senior pass 
and 54 junior certificates were gained by the Fort-street Model 
School. It is interesting to note that, out of the total passes of 
all candidates from New South Wales at the junior examination in 
1900, nearly 30 per cent. were obtained by scholars attending the 
Public Schools. 

A system of scholarships and bursaries for boys and girls at State 
schools has been brought into operation. Twenty of each—ten for each 
sex—are available for education at State Superior, High, or Grammar 
Schools ; and six bursaries for boys and four for girls are tenable at the 
University. The former are awarded half-yearly, and the latter at the 
March matriculation examinations, to the most proficient pupils, in cases 
where the parents are unable to defray the expense of the pupil’s educa- 
tion. Seven candidates from the High Schools—4 boys and 3 girls—and 
2 boysand 1 girl from Fort-street Model School were successful in obtain- 
ing bursaries at the University matriculation in 1900. For other State 
scholarships and bursaries 95 candidates were successful; 25 boys and 
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25 girls obtained scholarships for High Schools and Superior Schools ; 
22 boys and 20 girls obtained bursaries for High and Superior Schools ; 
and 3 boys obtained bursaries for the Sydney Grammar School. 

In addition to the various classes of Public Schools already mentioned, 
there exist several institutions of an educational character which receive 
an annual subsidy from the Government. The most important of these 
is the Sydney Grammar School, which is one of the principal schools of 
the state. In 1900 the mean quarterly enrolment was 515, and the 
average attendance 489. This school receives an annual endowment 
from the State of £1,500. In 1900 the other revenue, derived from 
school fees and other sources, amounted to £8,858.- The total expendi- 


ture for the year was £11,839, of which salaries and allowances 
absorbed £8,504. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 


In theyear 1849 Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the mixed Legis- 
lative Council from certain shareholders of a proprietary school, known as 
Sydney College, praying for the appointment of a select committee of 
the House “ to consider the best means of carrying on the institution so 
as to afford the youth of the colony the means of obtaining instruction 
in the higher branches of literature and science.” The committee 
was appointed, but it received somewhat different instructions, being 
directed to ‘consider and report how best to institute a university for 
the promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.” The committee, aftera few weeks’ deliberation, brought up its 
report, recommending the establishment of a university with a permanent 
endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the general revenue, and a bill 
was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in accordance with the report. The 
Council was shortly afterwards prorogued, and the measure consequently 
lapsed for that session. In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly on 
the charter of University College, London, was re-introduced by Mr. 
Wentworth, and, after some discussion and a few amendments, was 
passed, receiving the Royal assent on the 1st October of that year. 

The endowment was given for “defraying the stipends of teachers in 
literature, science, and art,” and for administration purposes, there being 
no provision made for teaching any other branch. Power was, however, 
given to examine and to grant degrees after examination in law and 
medicine as wellas in arts. The University was to be strictly undenomi- 
national, and the Act expressly prohibited any religious test for admission 
to studentship or to any office or for participation in any of its advan- 
tages or privileges. Residence was not contemplated otherwise than in 
affiliated colleges, but authority was given to license tutors and masters 
of boarding-houses with whom students of the University might live. 

A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act to 
govern the University, and it was empowered to elect from among 
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its members its own Provost and Vice-Provost, which titles were later 
on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. The Fellows 
were, in the first instance, nominated by the Crown, but were to be 
replaced, as vacancies arose, by the Fellows themselves until there should 
be 100 graduates holding the degree of Master in Arts or of Doctor 
in Law or Medicine. The first Senate commenced its labours at the 
close of the year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, 
and Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. It shortly estab- 
lished three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry and Experi- 
mental Physics, and sent to England for competent professors to fill 
them; and on the 11th October, 1852, the University was opened with 
an imposing ceremony, in presence of the Governor and principal officers, 
and under the presidency of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty-four 
matriculated students were admitted to membership. 

In 1858 a royal charter was granted, which declares that “the de- 
grees of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be recognised as 
academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to rank, precedence, 
and consideration in the United Kingdom as fully as if the said degrees 
had been granted in any university of the United Kingdom.” 

Since the passing of the original Act various amendments have been 
made, of which the principal are as follow :—By an Act passed in 1857, 
those who had taken the degree of B.A. or M.A. received certain 
privileges in respect of admission to the Bar or to the Roll of Solicitors. 
Tn 1861 it was directed that, in addition to the ordinary sixteen Fellows, 
there should be not fewer than three nor more than six ea-officto members. 
of the Senate who should be Professors in such branches of learning as 
the Senate should by any by-law select ; and such Professors and other 
Public Teachers and examiners and every superior officer declared to be 
such by the by-laws should be a member of the University, with the 
same rights and privileges in respect to the election of new Fellows as 
were enjoyed by persons holding the degrees of M.A., LL.D., and M.D. 
In 1881 ad eundem degrees, with equal privileges, were authorised 
to be conferred; and Bachelors of Arts of three years standing 
were empowered to vote at new elections of Fellows. In 1884 the 
Senate’s powers as regards teaching and degrees were extended by 
enabling it to give instruction and grant degrees or certificates in all 
branches of knowledge with the exception of Theology or Divinity, 
subject to a proviso that no student should be compelled to attend 
lectures or to pass examinations in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern 
History ; and by the same Act it was directed, in accordance with 
a previous by-law of the Senate, that the benefits and advantages 
of the University should extend in all respects to women equally with 
men. 

The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of new 
Fellows reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed by-laws in 
respect of such elections, and styled the electoral body ‘“ Convocation.” 
This body, including the additions made by the several amending Acts, 
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and the heads of affiliated colleges, who had been declared to be 
superior officers of the University under the Act of 1861, now numbers 
upwards of 1,000. 

The public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 per annum 
until 1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lectureships; but in 
1877 a bequest of the value of £6,000, producing about £300 a year, was 
made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the explorer of that name, for 
instruction in Geology and Physical Geography ; and this sum, together 
with fees, enabled the Senate to divide the Chair of Chemistry and 
Experimental Physics into two, to the first of which Geology and 
Physical Geography were attached. In 1882 a further sum of £5,000 
was voted to enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and 
Engineering, and to give some further help to the original Department 
of Aris. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, a 
Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in Arts 
were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for the intended 
purposes, and was increased to £7,900, inclusive of the £1,000 granted 
in 1880. Allowances were also made for apparatus, and a sum of £2,000 
per annum granted for evening classesin Arts. In 1893 the Government 
endowment amounted to £13,000, and the special grants to £5,695. 
Since that year the State aid has been largely reduced, and in 1900 the 
Endowment was £10,250, while the special grants totalled £2,300. 
Principally out of the endowment for Evening Classes, a system of 
Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was commenced in 1886, first in 
the metropolis, and afterwards in the country districts ; later on it 
was extended to the neighbouring colony of Queensland. It is not 
improbable that as time goes on these lectures will become ‘a very 
prominent feature in the work of the University. 

In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable buildings, and 
also to provide land for the prospective erection of four denominational 
Colleges. It comprised about 126 acres, formerly known as Grose 
Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was afterwards added for the 
enlargement of the domain or park. Before this grant was made the 
work of the University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 
which, together with its library and even an endowment for a 
Scholarship bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by the 
Government for the University, and a grant of £50,000 was made 
by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund. As early as 1854 an Act 
was passed to aid and partly endow four colleges within the University. 
A contribution of not less than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, 
was to be made from the general revenue for building funds, provided 
that an equal sum was subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a 
year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 
stipend of the Principal of each College. Just before this, steps had been 
taken to establish the St. Paul’s Church of England ‘College ; the St. 
John’s Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and the Presbyterian 
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College of St. Andrew in 1867. In 1900 the number of students in 
St. Paul’s College was 20.; in St. John’s, 17; and in St. Andrew’s, 32. 
The Wesleyan body, for whom an equal area had been set apart, 
declined to accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres of the land originally 
intended for a site for their college were resumed by the Crown and 
dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision was made for 
the establishment by the University of a Medical School in connection 
with the Hospital, and for joint control by the University Senate and 
the Hospital Board in respect to all appointments to the medical and 
surgical staff of the Hospital. But while the regulations under which 
students have access to the Hospital are framed by the Hospital Board, 
with the Senate alone rests the appointment of Professors and Lecturers 
in the Medical School. 

The Women’s College—a college within the University of Sydney— 
was opened in March, 1892. It was established for the purpose of 
affording residence and domestic supervision to women students of the 
University, with efficient tutorial assistance in their preparation for the 
University lecturesand examinations. In order that full effect might be 
given to a principle affirmed in the “ University Extension Act of 1884,” 
it was necessary that a college for women should be brought into 
existence, it having been enacted in this measure that “ the benefits and 
advantages of the University and the provisions of the Acts relating 
thereto shall be deemed to extend in all respects to women equally with 
men.” The college is strictly undenominational—the Act of Incorporation 
providing that no religious catechism or formulary which is distinctive of 
any particular denomination shall be taught, and that no attempt shall be 
made to attach students to any particular denomination. When the 
college was opened in a house at Glebe Point, leased until the per- 
manent buildings were completed, the students numbered 4. The 
present buildings were opened in the early part of 1894, and at the 
close of that year there were 8 students, while in 1900 there were 17. 
There is, however, accommodation for 26 resident students. The Govern- 
ment granted £5,000 towards the erection of buildings, but affords no 
endowment to the college, though it pays the salary of the Principal. 

Many donations have been made to the University for the use and 
reward of students. Among the first were gifts of £1,000 each from 
Mr. Thomas Barker, Sir Daniel Cooper, and Sir Edward Deas-Thomson, 
represented by lands which are now of twice that value. Many 
others followed, and about £60,000 has been presented up to the 
present date, exclusive of prizes which have been exhausted by award, 
and irrespective of increases in value. Besides the above, a sum of 
£30,000 was left by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for a library, and 
£6,000 was given by the late Sir William Macleay for a Curatorship 
of the Natural History Museum, presented by him to the University, 
and for which the Government have erected a suitable building. There 
have also been bequests of property other than money to the estimated 
value of £51,000 up to the present time. 
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Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left his residuary estate 
to the University, subject to certain annuities. In December, 1890, the 
trustees handed over to the University the major part of the Australian 
portion of the estate, consisting of £199,362 in investments, together 
with a cash balance. In addition to the above amount the trustees of 
the estate in England still retain a sum of about £30,000 set apart for 
payment of annuities. This sum will ultimately accrue to the funds of 
the University. Under this bequest the Senate have created new Chairs in 
Law, Modern Literature, History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, 
Engineering, and Biology, to which they have given the testator’s name. 
The Hovell and Challis bequests constituted, until the end of 1894, 
the only resources of the University for actual education other than the 
public endowments. During 1896 Mr. P. N. Russell, of London 
(formerly of Sydney), devoted £50,000 to the purpose of endowing a 
School of Engineering. 

The teaching-staff, now that all the Challis Chairs are filled, consists of 
fourteen Professors, twenty-seven Lecturers, and nine Demonstrators. 
The subjects over which Professors preside are Greek, Latin, Mathema- 
tics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology and Physical Geography, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Engineering, Modern Literature, Logic and Mental Philosophy, 
Biology, Law, and History. The Lecturers deal with Geology and 
Physical Geography, Metallurgy, Latin, Modern Literature, Mathematics, 
Architecture, Surveying, Mining, Mechanical Engineering and Drawing, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
Midwifery, Diseases of Women, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Pathology, Medical J urisprudence and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, 
Clinical Surgery, Psychological Medicine, Ophthalmic Medicine and 
Surgery, Equity, Probate, Bankruptcy, and Company Law, Law of 
Procedure (including Evidence and Pleading), Law of Status, Civil 
Obligations, and Crimes. There are also Tutors in Medicine and 
Surgery, and a Tutor to the female students. The Demonstrators are 
appointed in Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, Biology, Geology and 
Physical Geography, and Physics. 

From the foundation of the University to the end of 1900, 1,869 degrees 
of various kinds have been conferred, the highest number bestowed 
in any one year being 123.in 1894, The degrees conferred include 273 
M.A., 1,030 B.A.,23 LL.D., 85 LL.B., 38 M.D., 192 M.B., 126 Masters of 
Surgery, 34 B.Sc, 3 Masters of Engineering, and 65 Bachelors of 
Engineering. During 1900 the degrees conferred (including ad eundem) 
were M.A. 4, B.A. 42, LL.B. 7, M.B. 36, Ch.M. 14, B.Sc. 2, B.E. 9. 
The number of matriculated students increased from 34 in 1876 to 530 
in 1900. 

Examinations, corresponding to the middle-class examinations of the 
English Universities, are held every year. These examinations have 
proved highly popular, attracting-no less than 2,305 candidates in 1892, 
of whom 173 were seniors, and 2,132 juniors. Since that year, however, 
the number of candidates has greatly fallen off; and now that the 
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Public Service Board has instituted competitive examinations for 
appointments to the public service, there has been a further decrease. 


| | Public Examinations. 
| a 
Students Matric- | Attending! ; : 
Year. attending | ulated eetenanee Number of Seniors. | Number of Juniors. 
Lectures. | students. | Lectures. |—————__________ 
} 











| | Examined.| Passed. | Examined.| Passed. 
1876 58 34 in 53 40 356 212 
1877 61 23 ae 63 38 | 303 135 
1878 62 24 fe 58 4] 364 243 
1879 83 58 ab 76 64 | 333 247 
1880 76 6 Wi 2% 66 | 54 381 209 
1881 8i 80 as 48 36 392 231 
1882 97 101 ee 57 | 43 398 240 
1883 128 85 x Sz 36 473 299 
1884 203 | 142 ei 65 | 48 563 379 
1885 206 115 ws 84 73 645 440 
1886 203 122 137 Wrest 83 858 548 
1887 215 132 329 125 | 87 834 562 
1888 250 130 403 141 | 110 834 538 
1889 275 210 327 115 | 90 1,085 706 
1890 409 301 447 1299 | 101 | 1,172 798 
1891 532 478 298 143 | VIO. /'1,729 "PRES 
1892 598 540 528 173 | 134 | 2,132 1,467 
1893 586 539 514 176. | 127 | 1,853 921 
1894 592 522 934 ey | 103 | 1,494 824 
1895 506 487 727 142 | 112 | 1,398 847 
1896 | 454 438 396 142 | 108 | 1,481 | 965 
1897 455 424 376 119 101 | 1,471 859 
1898 465 434 * 110 96 | 1,079 698 
1899 © 519 482 427 123 106 | 1,091 752 


, 


| 
1900 583 530 641 108 85 980 | 641 





* Lectures not given in New South Wales during 1898. 


Examinations for the admission of articled clerks were instituted in 
1877, in compliance with a rule of the Supreme Court, and in 1900 
there were 23 successful candidates. 
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Below is given a statement showing the amount derived by the 
University from each of the principal sources of revenue from 1876, 
with the total expenditure during each year :— 











Receipts. | 
Government aid. | ‘ os 
Year. TST ye xpenditure. 
| Grantsfor {+ ecture fees. Other | =Total. 

Endowment, | pparatus or — | | 

purposes. 
z £ 7 “% 2a - 
1876 DOO To. Rae. 403 100 | 5,503 5,877 
1877 OOOO. 1" tees 334 100 5,434 5,434 
1878 5,000 1,168 324 100 6,592 7,748 
1879 5,000 | 114 476 100 5,690 5,746 
1880 5,000 1,500 457 100 7,057 6,795 
1881 5,000 1,000 706 100 6,806 6,227 
1882 10,000 2,964 1,080 100 14,144 10;614 
1883 12,000 2,343 1,266 120 15,729 15,381 
1884 12,000 | 3,500 > we ead 170 17,877 16,198 
1885 12,000 | 4,500 2,479 385 19,364 20,094 
1886 12,000 | 5,500 2,600 323 20,423 20,765 
1887 12,000 | 4,918 2,819 308 20,045 20,811 
1888 12,000 | 7,099 3,022 385 | 22,506 | 21-867 
1889 12,000 6,800 5,667 807 25,274 28,030 
1890 13,900 4,734 5,385 293 24,312 26,075 
1891 13,900 4,400 7,262 11,694 37,256 36,649 
1892 13,900 4,200 7,647 11,843 37,590 40,083 
1893 13,000 5,695 7,912 11,921 38,528 39,769 
1894 11,000 2,200 7,700 | 12,590 33,490 33,539 
1895 9,500 2,000 8,445 | 11,462 31,407 31,651 
1896 9,000 2,400 8,171 11,923 31,494 31,557 
1897 9,000 2,000 7,899 13,125 32,024 32,787 
1898 9,000 2,200 7,379 13,984 32,563 32,869 
1899 9,000 2,267 8,591 14,609 34,467 34,132 
1900 9,000 3,583 9,836 14,336 36,755 34,769 


An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings has 
been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides the most 
complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the profession 
of medicine and surgery; and the Prince Alfred Hospital, erected, as 
before stated, on the University grant, affords them the necessary means 
of study. During the year 1900 there were 193 undergraduates, of whom 
14 were ladies, in the Medical School. This branch of the University was 
established in 1883, when there was an enrolment of 4 students. A labora- 
tory for the Department of Physics has also been erected, and is replete with 
every means of illustrating the teaching of physical science. In March, 
1890, a Department of Chemistry and its adjuncts were opened. The 
accommodation provided inciudes lecture halls and four laboratories, 
besides other facilities. One of the laboratories is used in connection with 
the School of Mines, which was opened early in 1895 for the purpose of 
imparting instruction in geology (including physical geography and 
paleontology), mineralogy, and practical mining work. The buildings for 
the School of Mines cost upwards of £4,000, and more than £1,500 was 
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expended on fittings. In the various branches of the Department of 
Engineering there was an enrolment of 92 students during the year. 

A School of Dentistry was also established in 1901. The course of 
instruction, which extends over a period of three years, aims at giving 
a thorough insight into the surgical and mechanical divisions of the 
profession. Intending students must have passed the ordinary Univer- 
sity matriculation examination or its equivalent before being admitted 
to the College. 

DENOMINATIONAL HicH ScHooLs AND COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts of their 
various beliefs, and prepared to compete for University honours or the 
various professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the progress 
of superior denominational education in the state may be seen in the 
magnificent college buildings which surround the city, among which 
may be cited Newington College, the colleges of the Marist Brothers 
and the Jesuit Fathers at Hunter's Hill and Riverview, the old- 
established King’s School at Parramatta, the North Sydney Church of 
England Grammar School, the Scots’ College, the Presbyterian Ladies’ 
College at Croydon, and a host of other first-class establishments erected 
under the patronage of the various religious bodies. 


TecunicaL EpucaTion. 

Public attention was so strongly directed, in the years which followed 
the great world exhibition of 1851, to the necessity of providing the 
artisan classes, and the people generally, with the means of obtaining 
a scientific knowledge of the various handicrafts, that technical schools 
sprang up in various parts of England, some being under the direct 
patronage of the State, while others were founded ly the wealthy trade 
societies or guilds of the great English cities. The excellent results 
following the establishment of these schools could not fail to attract 
attention in these states, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the New 
South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to the efforts of 
a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts, 
and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish a Technical College 
attiliated to that institution, with the object of improving the scientific 
knowledge of Australian artisans. In the year 1878 a sum of £2,000 
was granted by Parliament towards the organisation of a Technical 
College, and for five years the work of the institution was carried on in 
connection with the School of Arts. In 1883, however, a board was 
appointed by the Government to take over its management, and the 
Technical College became thenceforth a State institution. Towards the 
end of 1889 the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came 
under the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. The 
institution is now well established, and its work is already being felt 
and appreciated, whilst the future gives every promise of still greater 
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usefulness. The College is housed in a fine building specially erected by 
the Government at Ultimo, Sydney, and was opened for the reception of 
students in January, 1892. Besides being provided with workshops 
containing the necessary machinery, tools, and apparatus, the College 
possesses an excellent museum, open to the public as well as to students. 

The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the Col- 
lege, comprises classes in agriculture, art, architecture, carpentry, «c., 
chemistry, cookery, geology and mineralogy, iron founding, mechanical 
engineering, physics, sanitary engineering, electrical engineering, litho- 
graphy and photo-lithography, mine surveying, metalliferous mining, 
wood and stone carving, and wool sorting and other training in con- 
nection with sheep and wool ; and these classes are subdivided as may 
be warranted by circumstances. 

The College is open to both male and female students, and in 1900 
there were 271 classes in operation, of which 115 were in Sydney and 
suburbs, 131 in various country towns, and 25 in connection with public 
schools. The teaching staff consisted of 12 lecturers in charge of depart- 
ments, 7 resident masters in charge of branch schools, 56 teachers, 
20 assistant teachers, and 29 teachers remunerated by fees only. The 
enrolment of students amounted to 11,159 in all, 6,622 of whom were 
in Sydney and suburbs, and 2,953 in the country, while 1,584 represented 
the enrolment of scholars from public schools. The number of individual 
students was 8,625, being an increase of 978 as compared with the number 
for 1899. The average weekly attendance was 7,495. At the annual 
examinations 4,292 students presented themselves, of whom 3,339 
passed—a proportion of 78 per cent. Technical College buildings were 
opened at Newcastle in February, 1896; at Bathurst in June, 1898, 
and at Albury in 1899. A new building is in course of erection for a 
Technical College at Goulburn. 

In 1900 the State expenditure on technical education amounted to 
£32,309. This total is exclusive of a sum of £4,707 expended on the 
Technological: Museum and branches. In addition, an amount of 
£4,388 was expended from the Loan Vote on erection of buildings, and 
£163 consisted of London payments by the Treasury. The sum of 
£5,324 was received as fees from pupils, in addition to a Parliamentary 
grant of £26,985. The cost to the State per student, which in 1891 
reached £4 5s. 9d., had in 1900 been reduced to £2 11s. 8d. 

In addition to the technical instruction given in the various technical 
colleges and schools, it may be noted here that the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce has instituted examinations at which candidates may gain 
certificates of competency in commercial education, while the Institute 
of Bankers conducts entrance and diploma examinations. 


REFORMATORIES AND InDusTRIAL ScHOOLs. 
In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State main- 
tains several reformatories and industrial schools. For girls there are the 
{ndustrial School at Parramatta and the Shaftesbury Reformatory at 
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South Head; and for boys, the nautical schoolship Sobraon and the 
Carpenterian Reformatory. All these institutions are under the control 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. At the Parramatta Industrial 
School the total enrolment of girls during the year 1900 was 153, of 
whom 35 were under and 118 over 14 years of age. At the end ot 
the year the girls numbered 97. The cost of maintaining the school 
in 1900 was £2,533. At the Shaftesbury Reformatory there were 30 
girls at the close of 1900, the total enrolment for the year being 43, of 
whom 16 were under, and 27 over 14 years of age. 

The want of a reformatory for criminal youths was much felt for 
many years, and in the absence of such an institution magistrates 
frequently ignored the criminal charges, and sent convicted boys 
to the schoolship. In the early part of 1894 the Government 
acquired the Brush Farm Estate, and portion of the land was speedily 
utilised, a section of the area in the municipality of Dundas 
being set apart as a home for crippled and delicate lads who have 
become inmates of charitable institutions, superseding a similar institu- 
tion at Rydalmere, but these boys have since been transferred to 
Newington. Upon another section of the estate, coming within the 
boundaries of Eastwood, the Carpenterian Reformatory was opened in 
August, 1895. To this institution are sent boys who have been con- 
victed in the lower or higher Courts, and whom it is desired to keep 
apart from such persons as they would have to associate with if sent to 
gaol. In addition to being subjected to proper discipline, the boys are 
taught farming, carpentering, bootmaking, tailoring, tinsmithing, paint- 
ing and glazing, and jam making. At the end of 1900 there were 102 
lads housed in the Reformatory, of whom 35 were under 14 years of 
age. The net State expenditure on this institution amounted to £2,882. 
Industrial work carried out during the year was valued at £2,940. 

On the Sobraon 553 boys were dealt with during the year 1900. 
The admissions during the year numbered 235, and the discharges 
226. The daily average number on board during the year was 
322; and on the 31st December, 1900, there were 328 boys remaining 
on board. Up to this date there had been 4,313 boys admitted on 
board, of whom 3,979 had left. Favourable reports were received in 
the course of the year respecting more than 93 per cent. of the apprentices 
from the nautical schoolship who still remained under its supervision, 
and were liable to be brought back in case of misconduct. ‘The manage- 
ment of the institution is excellent. Its net cost to the State during 
1900 was £7,580. Calculated on the net expenditure, the cost to the 
State per head of enrolment was £13 14s. ld., as compared with 
£14 19s. 4d. in 1899. The results obtained in the above-mentioned 
establishments have been of a very successful character, many children 
having been reclaimed from a depraved life, or rescued from unhappy 
surroundings, and turned out, after a course of some years’ training, 
useful members of society. The great advantage which the Sobraon 
system possesses over the ordinary penal system of the State lies in 
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the fact that the boys who have been subjected to a course of training 
on board the vessel are not turned adrift on society at the expiration 
of their term, but are apprenticed to persons of well-known character, 
and have every opportunity of becoming respectable members of the 
community. ‘That they do become such is evidenced by the fact that 
very few lads apprenticed from the Sobraon lapse into crime and find 
their way into gaol. When such, however, does happen, the cireum- 
stance becomes widely advertised, and an impression contrary to fact is 
thus produced. 


Scientific Socrxerres, Erc. 


In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of the 
people are engaged in the development of its material resources, the 
existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of science, is 
hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory to find that the 
higher aims of science are far from being neglected. As far back as the 
year 1821, ascientific society under the title of the Philosophical Society 
of Australasia was founded in Sydney, and after experiencing many 
vicissitudes of fortune was transformed in 1866 into, and afterwards 
incorporated under the title of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
The society is now in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its 
members some of the most eminent men in the state. Its objects 
are the advancement of science in Australia, and the encouragement of 
original research in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical 
interest, which may further the development of the resources of Aus- 
tralia, draw attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural 
history. The proceedings include papers of the greatest interest on 
important scientific questions, especially those whose solution is of 
Australian interest. 

The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attracted 
many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society of New South 
Wales was established for the special purpose of furthering the 
advancement of these particular sciences. The society is housed in 
a commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, one of the most beautiful 
spots near the city, and possesses a library and museum. It was 
liberally endowed by Sir William Macleay, who, not content with being 
one of its most munificent supporters, was also an indefatigable worker 
in the field of science. The society’s proceedings are published at regular 
intervals, and contain many valuable papers, together with excellent 
illustrations of objects of natural history. 

Among the other scientific societies are the New South Wales Zoo- 
logical Society, inaugurated in 1879 ; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronomical 
Association, whose first meeting was held in 1895; and a branch of the 
Anthropological Society of Australasia. The Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the Royal Geographical Society of 
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Australia, also have branches in New South Wales as well as in the 
other states. 

The Sydney Observatory is numbered among the institutions of a 
scientific and educational character which the state liberally supports. 
Situated in a commanding position, it is admirably fitted for the 
purpose it is intended to serve. The present building was erected in 
1856 at the instance of Sir William Denison, then Governor of the 
colony, who took a great interest in scientific pursuits. The Government 
Astronomer has under him a complete staff of assistants, and during the 
year 1900 a sum of £4,745 was expended in connection with the insti- 
tution. Meteorological observations have received special attention, as. 
befits such an important subject ina country whose prosperity depends so 
much upon climate,. When the present Astronomer took office in 1870, 
there were in the state only six stations, and observations on the 
climate, rainfall, and other meteorological phenomena were necessarily 
very limited in character. At the end of 1900 the number of stations 
had been increased to 1,733. Weather charts and forecasts, based on 
telegraphic information received from the other states and New Cale- 
donia, are issued twice daily. Rain gauges have also been established 
at most of the sheep and cattle stations of the interior, with a result 
which is highly satisfactory. The light thrown on the true character- 
istics of the climate, especially of that part of the state remote from 
the sea coast, has tended to modify the notion long current as to its 
unfitness for agricultural as well as pastoral settlement. The Observa- 
tory is open to the public once a week, and during 1900 the total 
number of visitors was 655. 


Pustic LIBRARIES. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on the 1st October, 1869, 
when the building and books of the Australian Subscription Library 
were purchased by the Government. The books thus acquired formed 
the nucleus of the present library. The number of volumes originally 
purchased was about 16,000, and on the 31st December, 1900, they had 
been increased to 149,840, including those in the lending branch or lent 
to country libraries. The lending branch was established in 1877 to 
meet a growing public want, and under the present system any person 
may, on the recommendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other 
responsible person, obtain under certain simple regulations the loan 
of any of the works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this 
institution was further extended by the introduction of a system by 
which country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in many instances would be too expensive 
for them to purchase on account of the slender funds at their disposal, 
Under this system, boxes are made up containing from 60 to 100 books, 
and forwarded to the country libraries on application, to be returned or 
exchanged within four months. This system was initiated in August, 
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1883, and ‘has been carried on successfully ever since. In the course of 
the year 1900, 10,973 volumes were forwarded to 128 institutions, some 
of which were at considerable distances from the metropolis. All the 
charges in connection with the despatch and return of the books are 
defrayed by the state, and the system in vogue in New South Wales 
is the most liberal of its kind in existence. 

The reference department of the Public Library of New South Wales 
contains 113,321 volumes, and the lending branch 27,138, while there are 
also 9,381 volumes for country libraries to be lent under’ the above- 
mentioned system, the total number of books and pamphlets, the 
property of this institution, being 149,840, classified as under :— 


Reference | Lending 


For 
Department.| Branch. Country | Total. 


Libraries. 


Synopsis of Classification. 


Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts .......... 15,363 4,388 1,631 21;382 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology.... 8,198 3,835 1,573 13,606 
Biography and Correspondence ..........--.-.+s65 6,169 4,204 1,920 12,293 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, etc. .. 7,638 3,709 1,459 12,806 
Periodical and Serial Literature ...............s00-: 34,044 sai 224 34,268 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, etc. 6,998 1,329 350 8,677 
Theology, Moraland Mental Philosophy, and Education 6,884 1,658 236 8,778 
PHCUY ANG UNG DIMA yis os acc lectern sc tcsssecie 3,635 936 235 4,806 
General Literature, Philology, and Collected Works * 7,304 7,079 1,738 16,121 
UIE Er SLUICE ond swe cess « nt vere naps hence ees 4,593 sone 15 4,608 
APs lis book o500 05 606th 5 Chea DORA boys bonyes 2,444 saree sath 2,444 
SEI CU LAIPATG TE ini Sladeiminrec baieba' aie otra d oe ans 10,051 ivis an 10,051 

NUTR sibs. tin eiecowcnins bas 113,321 27,1388 | 9,881 | 149,840 

| 





* Including 3,718 volumes of Fiction. 


The popularity of the Public Library of New South Wales is clearly 
proved by the number of persons availing themselves of the privileges 
which it affords: The increase has been very regular, rising from 
173,205 to 287,429 in 1900, 102,370 of which were visits to the 
lending branch. The following table shows the number of visits paid 
to the Library during the last ten years. It should be noted that the 
figures cannot be taken as in every sense a test of either the popularity 
of the library or the reading habits of the community, as a shower of 
rain drives the habitués of the surrounding parks to seek shelter which 
is most conveniently afforded by the Library and Art Gallery. 


UBOE Sa iiks . icecbivedse.cecsuiauees 173,205 BOD: cvsvee ic cves Js cdedera¥sbiess 255,058 
DBO is.n sa cesessnseavediads es bens 197,255 LBD Biscxcniissin sansioncdiatses aides 256,318 
DBO B tas. vsnngrssinedossnesdsandspes 216,089 L898 00 :.ssayescnse 0 rerseenneenes 262,315 
1 eeererretererr renner cn 209,099 LEOD ss . is ciessancscsaseenans apsaes 289,919 
BOO oss isa cesses ssscccscuipeess 237,170 ROO crsaseccsongesscensesscsowss 287,429 


Besides the 287,429 visits recorded for 1900, no less than 304,686 were 
paid to the newspaper room. Although the lending branch contains 
but 27,158 volumes, the total number of times when books were issued 
during the year was not less than 106,039, and the number of persons 
availing themselves of the privilege of borrowing was 8,511 ; so that on 
an average each book. was taken four times, and each person to whom a 
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permit was granted used nearly thirteen volumes during the year. As 
usual, works of fiction were extensively read, each of the 3,718 novels 
in the branch having been issued over twelve times during the year. 
The number of volumes of each class taken out was as follows :— 











Synopsis of Classification. | No. of volumes used. 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and the Arts ................cecceeee, 10,686 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ........... peed 8,304 
Biography and Correspondence® .............cssesca.cseseecescceees ees | 7,247 
Geography, Topography, Voyages and Travels, ete. seseeeeerent| 8,509 
Jurisprudence, Political Economy, Social Science, ete. ......... 1,918 
Theology, Moral and Mental Philosophy, and Education ...... 3,345 
Sam” UITAININ:- _.. ccontgamalen ations sceimadtes vethcanded dios veside coe 2,399 
General Literature, Philology, and Coilected Works ............ 18,741 
Prose Fiction ®.......0....00reeveewese si eapacn sdeahedhcaadidtabocchdalp emetdesichishaagh inadeibnedes 44,890 

hic: MObupey Seviecth een) 20 buoRe ts 1 UP ERM MDs 106,039 





During 1886 and 1887 considerable extensions were made to the 
premises of the Public Library of New South Wales, which had become 
much too small for the accommodation of the public, and the proper 
housing of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the old 
building in Macquarie-street, and a contract was made about the middle 
of 1887 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library at a cost of £10,455. 
The new building was opened to the public in April, 1890; and the 
Public Library of New South Wales is now one of the most convenient 
in Australia. In July, 1899, it was found advisable to remove the 
Lending Branch of the Library from the old building in Macquarie- 
street to a more central position in the Queen Victoria Market 
buildings. In December, 1899, the Library was incorporated and 
received a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase 
of books. 

The institution forms a separate department, under the control of the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Its cost to the State during 1900 was 
as follows :— 


Books, Periodicals, and Binding . ..............ccceceseuee 2,171 
Soe eg ake OnE GREE CTE RIE RITS He) TEM DS GAS Mmeag tte 5,521 
Miscellaneous—Cleaning, Freight, Repairs, &c. ...... 1,195 

TONE ys 6 ackdalatnt th chinks + 4p o decbip Mba 8,887 


The administration of the Copyright Act, the editing of the 
Historical Records of New South Wales, and the administrative work 
in connection with the Board for International Exchanges are also 
performed by the Library staff. 

Besides the Public Library, which is situated inSydney,there are smaller 
libraries established in the principal population centres throughout the 
state. These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads—Schools 
of Arts, receiving an annual subyention in proportion to the amount of 
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monetary support accorded by the public; and Free Libraries, established 
in connection with municipalities. Those of the former class are far the 
more numerous. Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1867 
any municipality may establish and maintain a Free Library, and where 
such is done the Council of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase 
of books, to the sum of £200 if the library is available for the use of a 
population of 1,000, or to £100 where the population to whom the library 
would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number of public libraries 
in the state is 310, and these contain about 500,000 volumes. In 
addition, there are a large number of private circulating libraries 
which are extensively patronised. 


NATIONAL ART GALLERY. 


The National Art Gallery was opened in June, 1876, in connection 
with the New South Wales Academy of Art (established in 1871). It 
was re-opened as the National Art Gallery in 1880 in temporary buildings 
in the Sydney Botanical Gardens, and is now situated in the Outer 
Domain, in a convenient and well-lighted building, which has received 
recent additions, but is yet incomplete. The Gallery contains an excellent 
collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some of the most famous 
works of the best modern artists of the old world, and includes several 
very valuable gifts from private persons. The collection of Water Colors 
is considered to be the finest out of England. It is estimated that the 
present value of the contents of the Gallery is not less than £125,000, 
Like the other national institutions of New South Wales, the Gallery is 
open on Sundays as well as week-days, and on Sundays and public holi- 
days the attendance is especially numerous. During 1900 the Gallery 
was visited by 307,525 persons, the average Sunday attendance being 
2,146, and on week-days, 628. Under certain regulations art students 
are admitted to the Gallery for the purposes of study, and the 
total number registered in 1900 was 315. In 1894 a system of 
loan exchanges between the Art Galleries of Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide was introduced. By this arrangement pictures are sent from 
Sydney to Melbourne and Adelaide, and others are received from the 
Art Galleries of those cities in exchange. That the interests of art have 
benefited under this system is unquestionable. Another excellent scheme , 
was initiated in July, 1895, by which collections of pictures belonging 
to the Art Gallery and the Art Society are made up and sent to the 
principal country towns for temporary exhibition. Up to the end of 
1900 the total expenditure on the National Art Gallery was £122,828, 
of which the sum of £91,638 had been expended on works of art. The 
disbursements during 1900 were :— 


£ 
For WOrescOlare (£00. Bec tberdes tees dass suo ivdaalsancdoecrhwataeteeeesen nes 1,898 
For maintenance, including freight, frames, repairs, and insurance 983 
For salaries evade ai eee tes reco covcnopieedee se ca bade yao baaetas 1,594 
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MUSEUMS. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of the kind in Aus- 
tralia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of Sydney, facing one of 
the principal parks. After its foundation in 1836 it was connected for 
some time with the Botanical Gardens, and was located in Macquarie- 
street. Subsequently it was removed to the Surveyor-General’s Office, 
and finally in 1849 to its present position. The collections contain care- 
fully-selected specimens of the principal objects of natural history found 
in such establishments, and also a most complete collection of zoological 
specimens of distinctly Australian character. The popularity of the 
institution is evinced by the increasing number of persons by whom it is 
visited. The Museum is open to the public every day except Monday, 
and on Sundays the visitors are very numerous. ‘The number of visitors 
during 1900 was 116,927, the daily average being 601 on Sundays, and 
324 on other days. The expenses in connection with the institution 
amounted to £6,777, of which £1,969 was expended on account of 
purchase, collection, and carriage of specimens, and purchase of books. 

The Technological Museum, formerly situated in the Outer Domain, is 
now housed in a fine building at Ultimo. This museum was instituted 
at the close of 1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian 
Museum ; but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
lost in 1882 by the Garden Palace fire. Strenuous efforts were at once 
made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, the museum 
‘vas again opened to the public, and now contains interesting and 
valuable series of specimens illustrating the various stages of many 
manufactures, and an excellent collection of natural products. The 
popularity of the institution may be gathered from the fact that 105,275 
persons visited it during 1900. 

There are branch Technological Museums at Goulburn, Bathurst, West 
Maitland, Newcastle, and Albury, which were visited by 124,007 persons 
during 1900, a decrease of 9,062 on the attendance of the previous 
year. The sum of £4,707 was expended on the various institutions of 
this nature (including the one in Sydney) during 1900. 

Connected with the Department of Mines and Agriculture is a 
Mining and Geological Museum, housed in an iron building in the 
Outer Domain. The museum is open to the public on week-days, 
admission being free. 


RELIGION. 


In the eyes of the state all religions are equal in New South Wales, but 
during the early days of the state’s history such was not the case. New 
South Wales was originally a Crown Colony, and the Church establish- 
ment as it existed in England was naturally transplanted to these 
shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless only continued for a short 
time, and the countenance and support of the state were eventually 
extended, during the governorship of Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal 
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religious bodies which then existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these 
denominations the Government granted what has usually been denomi- 
nated State aid, which continued long after the old political system had 
passed away and had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 
1862, however, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the clergy 
then actually in receipt of State aid. In the year following the passing | 
of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to £32,372, thus 
distributed :— 

Church of England ......... £17,967 Presbyterian | ........0--0000 £2,873 

Roman Catholic Church... 8,748 Wesleyan Methodist ...... 2,784 

Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly to the 

deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that during the year 
ended June, 1901, the payment by the State was £4,281, distributed as 
follows :— 

Church of England ......... £2,141 PVGsYtOPIAN \ 5. .ssadnccaecees £512 

Roman Catholic Church.... 1,178 | Wesleyan Methodist......... 450 

The payments to the clergy of different denominations are given for 

various periods since 1863. It will be observed that in some years the 
amounts paid were less than in succeeding years. This anomaly is due 
to the temporary stoppage of the stipends of clergymen who were absent 
from the’ state. The total payments made since 1863 amount to 
£565,171, of which £304,653 was paid to clergymen of the Church of 
England, £160,111 to Roman Catholics, £56,050 to Presbyterians, and 
£44,357 to Wesleyan Methodists :— 

















Church of Roman , Wesleyan Total— 

Year. England. oa Presbyterian. Meth po at. All reathaet 

| 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1863 17,967 8,748 2,873 2,784 32,372 
1865 14,111 7,430 | 3,090 1,572 26,203 
1870 12,386 6,583 2,180 1,573 22,722 
1875 10,725 5,608 1,626 1,372 19,331 
1880 7,739 3,892 1,702 1,716 15,049 
1885 5,791 3,000 1,039 1,136 10,966 
1890 5,556 2,600 702 900 9,758 
1891 5,347 2,570 702 875 9,494 
1892 4,926 2,312 | 702 750 8,690 
1893 4,260 2,300 702 750 8,012 
1894 3,521 2,058 644 687 6,910 
*1895 1,920 1,023 301 438 3,732 
1895-6 3,824 1,976 569 687 7,056 
1896-7 3,537 1,888 552 , 750 6,727 
1897-8 2,881 1,696 552 734 5,863 
1898-9 2,600 1,435 552 534 5,121 
1899-1900 2,283 1,375 552 450 4,660 
1900-01 2,141 1,178 | 512 450 4,281 


a nee 


* Six months. 
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The number of ‘persons entitled to State aid during 1900 was 25—12 
clergymen of the Church of England, 6 Roman Catholics, 4 Presby- 
terians, and 3 Wesleyan Methodists. 


At the Census of 1901 the number of adherents to each of the denomi- 
nations, with the clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was as 
given below. The table also shows the average number of adherents 
to each denomination compared with the number of clergymen in active 
service :— 

















Denomination. Clergy. Adherents. | of Sibeoe to 

clergy. 

PPO ON ISI. ..,...owecrenrssenvecossespes 363 623,131 1,717 
RPRRTMEREIIOIC .,...+cnchnessenmuaisdendversweae 299 347,286 1,162 
Presbyterian ........,.. Pe NG Oe one 182 132,617 729 
IGE OGISE incigncccetro noon nena ber wnebismaabeiepes +s eer 200 137,638 688 
Baptist ......,.:o0reerenscenecesppeerionecsrsoepecsese-: 37 16,618 449 
Congregationalist .........seeeeenernnereeseerecees 51 24,834 467 
BAGH OP AD iasvece vn ea apeduannsa enanesnrurirsentes 5 7,387 1,477 
Salvation Armny.......cs0-sepaspecens covsssprerscees 10 9,585 958 
RT GAETATE uid Scacuie = Hh) sdn cegsecienebiee o> + een 1 770 770 
CET Gee EIS UAT iss ss's sodas porsautanh os Le apper waned /4| 13,635 505 
Fs CUD OO Wcaicag ks scien spanecameiatiscaesrescees 4 6,447 1,612 
ER CITOUBIN Oc enc. scaaee os vereae bearers. ebaers 17 | line reas 
Buddhists COmmeegan :.; :...-s<cucapecnngaarevseskt |) maby see a SS eee 
Hind Gds SPSL DIRD -.. .-spgueenisiernemennr]  wegses Fs eee 
OPE TOV TI CO ASESEEIT ....,-s\npncunageerds taabesesnnatl | ceioees ol? GS ree. 
Freethinker, Agnostic. .....s0resccccrcrseeereeres|  ceeens 2 SE ater 
AG Ec a ssisscc nsec ciclo sasacsumeeasupnhaeentAel © Saanes co aie Bacay Pak 
No denomination, no religious’ profession...| —.. ... ae 5 Candler Op 
BO IOI aiikc faci blcre sce vonenm nse de rotervend ow e3] jolene TOR? ah ik ash 
RICMOMRIALS oo nscarssnrncn ome ssconnsessvreecnye! | Risers 1s to a MR an 
IRN pccsecicithacseeseveseveprrespaanasss parte] siwenwee RD fn AE lp ons 
DOI: (5 bibs acaets cbt adddai esd 1;179 = |:17854,846 | ses... 





From the figures just given full-blooded aborigines and half-castes 
living in a nomadic state, to the number of 4,287, have been excluded. 
Taking the whole population (less aborigines), there were 1,149 persons 
on an average to each clergyman. 
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Formerly, religious statistics were collected every year. It has now 
been decided to have only one collection half way between the Census 
periods, so that new figures will be available every five years. The 
figures given below refer to the year 1901, when the latest collection 
was made. In that year the number of persons of 14 years of age and 
over attending Divine Service on Sundays averaged 361,132. When 
the sparseness of the population in some parts of the country is con- 
sidered, the church attendance will appear fairly satisfactory. In 1881 
the Church of England had the largest attendance, but from 1884 the 
Church of Rome has taken the lead. 

The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays 
for each of the principal denominations are given hereunder, but too 
much reliance cannot be placed on the results, as it has been found 
difficult to secure thoroughly complete returns. No proportion is stated 
for the Salvation Army, as the returns quote a larger attendance than 
the actual census of the whole of that denomination. 


. Number of Proportion of 
distinct persons} Denominations 














Denomination. attending attending 
Divine Service | Divine Service 

on Sundays. on Sundays. 

Per cent. 
Church of England .................. 95,842 22°9 
PATE COLDONG sy iceicsaus~sdacvoasases 109,046 46°6 
RU OUIB os Gos cep sion wuss onccwasas’ 27,090 30°4 
On erocavional sooo oi. je. eeckes 12,429 74°3 
(DU LE Sa ene mE eee 85,491 93°9 
Baptist...... DR eget els 7,580 68°8 
PIMP GION ATVs vidas cc crus capstsd vnes Vii ot sce ces 
Other Denominations ............... 5,843 18°2 
MIMIC. co, dccaenedetesass OUTS AC aceite. 


The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in the 
state, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, the 
number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for Divine Service. 
During the year 1900 there were 759 churches belonging to this 
denomination, and 868 buildings and dwellings used for public worship, 
accommodating altogether 146,362 persons; and the attendance on 
Sundays of habitual adherents was 95,842. In January, 1901, the 
number of clergy registered for the celebration of marriages, was 362. 
The Church of England in the state is governed by a Metropolitan, the 
Archbishop of Sydney, who is Primate of Australia and Tasmania, and 
five other Bishops, whose sees are Newcastle, Goulburn, Bathurst, 
Grafton, Armidale, and Riverina. By an Act passed in 1881, provision 
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was made for the creation of corporate bodies of trustees, in which 
property belonging to the Church of England may be vested, and 
trusts for various dioceses have been formed under the Act. They are 
entitled to hold, on behalf of the Church, all real and personal property 
which may be assigned to them by grant, will, or otherwise. 

The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Bishop, under whom are the 
suffragan bishops of Maitland, Goulburn, Bathurst, Armidale, Wilcannia, 
and Lismore, the whole state forming an ecclesiastical province. No 
fewer than thirty-three religious orders are represented in the state. 
In 1901 there were 299 priests licensed to celebrate marriages. The 
number of Roman Catholic churches was 527 ; besides these, there were 
699 buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. The accommodation 
afforded by the churches and buildings amounted to 132,574, and the 
attendance of adherents of 14 years of age and over was 109,046, while 
the total number of attendants of all ages was 138,460. A return 
issued by the Church authorities gives the number of religious brothers 

s 277, and the number of nuns as 1,943. 

The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the state had, 
during 1900, 312 churches used for public worship; there were also 
586 public buildings or dwellings occasionally used for the same 
purpose. The number of ministers licensed to celebrate marriages is 
182, of whom 176 were connected with the Presbyterian Church of 
New South Wales, 4 with the Presbyterian Church Synod of Eastern 
Australia, and 2 with the Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia 
reconstituted Synod. The accommodation provided in churches and 
buildings was 50,736 sittings, and the attendance of habitual adherents 
numbered about 27,090. For the purposes of this Church, the state is 
divided into fourteen Presbyteries, each comprising a number of separate 
charges, to each of which a Minister is appointed. The management 
of the affairs of the Church is controlled by a General Assembly, which 
sits annually, and consists of Ministers and Elders from the charges 
within the different Presbyteries. It is presided over by a Moderator, 
who is elected by the Presbyteries, who also nominate representatives 
to the Federal Assembly. The first Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of New South Wales was held in 1865. By Act of Parliament 
the Assembly has power to grant permission to trustees to mortgage 
Church property, and trustees are authorised to hold property for the 
Church generally. In July, 1901, a scheme of federal union was 
adopted by representatives from the various states, and the united 
church is called the Presbyterian Church of Australia. 

The Wesleyan Methodists in Australia received from the English 
Conference, in 1884, an independent constitution. There are nine 
districts into which the Wesleyan Methodist communion is divided. 
Throughout the state there are 460 churches and 602 other preaching 
places, with sittings to the number of 105,292. The denomination has 
in its service 144 regular clergy and 608 local preachers. The number 
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of church members is 11,966, while there are 1,164 communicants 
other than members; and the attendance of persons of 14 years 
and over at Divine Service on Sundays was 77,884. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Church Property Act of 1889 provides for the appointment 
of trustees to hold all lands acquired by gift, devise, purchase, or 
otherwise, under a deed, a model of which forms a schedule to the Act ; 
and the measure gives power to a majority of the trustees to mortgage, 
exchange, or lease Church properties. It also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Custodian and an Acting Custodian of Deeds, who are to be 
notified by the President of the Conference, and their names published 
in the Government Gazette, and registered in the Land Titles Office. 
The Tonga District and South Sea Missions are attached to the New 
South Wales Conference. 

The Primitive Methodists, United Methodists, and other Methodists, 
with the Bible Christians, have 78 churches and 11 other buildings, 
and 33 clergy; accommodation is provided for 14,845 persons ; and the 
attendance at Divine Service is about 7,860. 

In January, 1902, the various Methodist denominations entered into 
organic union as one church, the united body now constituting «the 
Methodist Church af Australia. 

The Congregational Church has 77 churches, as well as 40 buildings or 
dwellings used for worship ; and the sittings provided will accommodate 
24,150 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate marriages number 51, 
and the attendance at Divine Service on Sundays averages 12,429. 

The various Baptist Churches in the state have 37 licensed ministers, 
with 41 churches and 76 other buildings devoted to public worship ; the 
Sunday attendance averages 7,580 persons. The Baptist Union of New 
South Wales is not incorporated, and so cannot legally hold property 
in trust for the denomination. Annual sessions, with half-yearly 
assemblies, are held, the chair being taken by a President, who is 
elected annually. For several sessions a draft constitution was under 
the consideration of the Union, which, amongst other matters, provides 
that all properties which now belong or may hereafter accrue to the 
Union shall be held under a Model Trust Deed, by Trustees to be duly 
appointed. The constitution was adopted and is now in force, but the 
matter of incorporation remains in abeyance. 

The Salvation Army was established in Australia in 1882. Melbourne 
was made the chief centre for Australasia under the command of a 
Commissioner, and Sydney was constituted the headquarters for New 
South Wales, with a separate chief officer, who is termed Colonel, 
in command, all officers and members bearing military titles and 
designations. The various ranks are Commissioner, Colonel, Brigadier, 
Major, Staff-Captain, Adjutant, Ensign, Captain, Lieutenant, and Cadet. 
The rank and file consist of sergeant-majors, sergeants, and soldiers, 
There are also treasurers and secretaries to corps. Persons who are in 
sympathy with the Salvation Army, but who have not subscribed to the 
“ Articles of War”—which combine a confession. of faith and a pledge 
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against the use of intoxicating liquors and baneful drugs—form ‘an 
Auxiliary League and contribute to the funds of the Army. Persons 
desirous of membership are publicly received, after one month’s probation 
and having signed the “Articles of War,” and are then attached to 
the corps nearest their place of residence. 'The Army has only 10 officers 
licensed to celebrate marriages, but has 341 buildings used for service, 
accommodating 43,800 persons. The number of persons attending 
public worship on Sundays is estimated:at 17,811. 

Besides those above enumerated, there are other distinct religious 
bodies, for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy licensed 
by the State to celebrate marriages. The number of clergy ministering 
to these in 1900 was 41; the churches-and other buildings used for 
Divine Service numbered 85; and the attendance was about 5,843 
persons. 

The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 1,179, 
and the churches numbered 2,419, in addition to which there were 3,143 
dwellings or other buildings used for public worship. Accommodation 
was provided for 546,054 persons. The average attendance on Sundays 
was about 361,132. 

Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. The attend- 
ance of children at the Sunday-schools of the leading denominations, 
with the number of schools and teachers during 1900, was :— 





Teachers. Scholars on the Roll. 


— 


| Males. Total. | Males. 


No. of 
schools. 








Denomination. 





Females.| Total. 


Estimated 
Average 
Attendance. 











Fe- 
males. | 








Church of England..) 631 | 1,318 | 3,389| 4,707 | 26,400 | 34,028 | 60,428 | 43,329 
Roman Catholic ...... 571 | 244] 1,228| 1,472] 16,079 | 20,501 | 36,580 | 29,487 
Presbyterian ......... 303 | 646|1,300| 1,946] 8,845 /11,049| 19,894 13,782 
Congregational ......) 81 | 343] 520|  863| 4,333] 5,474| 9,807| 7,207 
Methodist ............ 495 | 1,529 | 2,926 | 4,455 | 17,814 | 23,178 | 40,992 | 26,356 
OGRE... ccocckctes 46 | 196| 228| 424] 2,010| 2,432] 4,442) 3,312 
Salvation Army ...... 111} 192] 231} 423] 1,841] 2,469] 4,310] 4,933 


Other Denominations} 48 143} 174 317| 1,284] 1,736) 3,020; 2,131 














SRODAL 25 3c cs cowed 2,286 | 4,611 | 9,996 |14,607 | 78,606 |100,867| 179,473 | 130,537 








The average attendance of scholars in the returns for the Salvation 
Army includes children who occasionally attend the schools, but are not 
enrolled ; hence the attendance shown is greater than the actual enrol- 
ment. 
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The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to about 45 per 
cent. of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, inclusive, 
at which ages children generally attend Sunday-schools. 
of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance, during the under- 


mentioned four years, were :— 


Year. 


1891 
1894 
1897 
1900 


Number of 
schools. 


1,887 
2,049 
2,167 
2,286 


Number of 
teachers. 


12,169 
13,131 
13,748 
14,607 
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The number 


Average attendance of Scholars. 


Male. 


54,932 


47,552 


55, 960 
55, 942 








Female. | ® Total. 

68,592 123,524 
61,949 109,501 
72,420 128,380 
74,595 130,537 


LAW AND CRIME. 


POoLIiceE. 


yee the end of the year 1900 the police force of New South Wales 

consisted of 2,142 men of all ranks, of whom 761 were mounted. 
The force, which comprises 13 superintendents, 11 inspectors, 39 sub- 
inspectors, 58 senior-sergeants, 121 sergeants, 302 senior-constables, 
1,584 constables, and 14 detectives, is commanded by an Inspector- 
General, who is under the control of the Chief Secretary of the state, 
the police being directly in the service of the state. The system of 
municipal government which exists in New South Wales is a very 
imperfect one, and the question of handing over to the incorporated 
areas the power to raise local bodies of constabulary and to appoint 
-their own honorary magistrates has not been seriously considered ; nor 
even if such powers did exist is it at all likely that any municipality 
would, were the matter left optional, care to burden itself with the 
preservation of order while the Government continued to perform this 
duty in the unincorporated districts. 

Below will be found the number of police in the metropolitan and 
country districts at the close of each of the last ten years. It will be 
seen that with the growth of population the force is steadily increasing 
in strength :— 




















| Number of In- 

Year. Metropolitan. Country. Total. habitants to each 

Police Officer. 
1891 | 643 1,022 1,665 698 
1892 | 697 1,059 1,756 679 
1893 | 714 1,062 1,776 684 
1894 731 1,088 1,819 681 
1895 745 1,108 1,853 681 
18y6 749 1,125 1,874 682 
1897 754 1,143 1,897 686 
1898 792 1,165 1,957. | 676 
1899 821 | 1,195 2,016 667 
1900 888 | 1,254 2,142 637 


| 


———$$——————— 





Included with the figures for 1900 there were 36 members of the 
force engaged on military service in South Africa. 

The protection of life and property is not the only duty which the 
police are called upon to perform. On the contrary, a large portion of 
their time is taken up in the collection of the agricultural and stock 
schedules and the returns of works and manufactories, and other work 
of a like character; in manyscases they also act as Clerks of Petty 
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Sessions and Wardens’ clerks, and fill other offices having no direct 
connection with police duties. The test which is sometimes applied in 
order to ascertain the law-abiding character of the populations of the 
various States, namely, to compare the numbers of persons protected 
by each officer, is quite worthless unless the diverse nature of the duties 
performed by the police and the vast difference in the areas of the 
provinces are also taken into consideraticn. The comparison afforded 
by the following table may, therefore, only be accepted for what’ it ‘is 
worth. The figures, like those previously given, refer to the end of the 
year 1900 :— 

















Police. To each Police Officer. 
State. ui 4 

Metro- i- 
polite: Country; Total. tiintay mit 
New South Wales:..... sss. | 1,254 | 2,142 | 639 145 
Victorias... ..c1c.cseees. 735 730 | 1,465 804 60 
Queensland ............ 202 664 866 566 772 
South Australia........) 173 | 219 | 392 | 950 | 2,305 
Western Australia..... 150 346 | 496 | 354 1,968 
Pismanids............ 58 | 192 | 250 | 710 105 
New Zealand... 61 | 526 | 587 | 1,301 | 178 





A. comparison of the police forces of the principal cities of Austra- 
lasia, the United Kingdom, and the United States, is given in the next 
table, and it would appear that the Australasian capitals have pro- 
portionately less police supervision than the other places enumerated in 
the list. This, however, of itself argues nothing in favour of the law- 
abiding character of the population of the Australasian cities, but rather 
that a large number of police could with advantage be added to the force 
now employed for their protection :— 




















| 
, Z Population » eae 
Cities ot Police. "Police Cities. | on Ponte: Police 
Constable. | | Constable. 
Australasia— | No. No. | United Kingdom—}| No. | No. 
MVOHO YE TSS cis ece 888 551 Edinburgh ....... 1,507 545 
Melbourne ......... 735 GI2>. tk ~~ Glasgows: ......05.: 1,310 | 531 
Brisbane= ............ 202 soe he Babbar... 5s 1,145; 308 
Adelaide»............ 173 937 | United States— 
Berta... sx Reuint 150 290: i: New» Yorks........ 5,051 299 
TEOMBDE oo. cc.s5i0. | 58 657 || Philadelphia...... 2,451 427 
Wellington ......... Lies i 480 | [* Chieaper. 22.0...666. 3,400 342 
United Kingdom— | || . Brooklyn ......... 1,836 438 
London...............) 14,260 395 Pe Sane ee 1,094 468 
Liverpool............ (1,294 400 | Baltimore ......... 817 531 
Manchester ......... | 1031 490 | 


: 


ee 
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The total cost of the police service in New South Wales for the year 
1900-1 was £368,087. This sum, however, includes not only the 
pay of the officers and men, but also the expenses of equipment, forage, 
and mounting, as well as of the office establishment. The pay of a 
constable ranges from 6s. to 8s. per diem, while sergeants receive from 
9g, 3d. to 10s. 6d. per day. Detectives receive from 9s. to 13s. per day. 

A comparison of the cost of the police forces of the various States 
will be found below. The greater proportion of mounted troopers in 
those States: where very large and thinly-populated districts have to 
be scoured tends to make the average cost somewhat higher than in the 
other’ provinces :— 


Average Cost 
































State. Police Force. ee of rains ndaanl Dee Ee neeatioe 

No. £ 88 £5 se de 

New South Wales............ 2,142 384,442 179% 98 7 0 5 8 
VAGCOUIOR: os. sicdian oceesscvvienss 1,465 272,496 186 0 1 0 4 7 
Carer RTI oss clos. 00s vale 866 182,446 210 13 6 On: T;.. 5 
South Australia ............... 392 73,925 188 ll 8 0 4 0 
Western Australia........... 496 113,859 W291 E..1 013 0 
Be i), ee Rae 250 37,452 149 16 2 0 4 3 
Commonwealth ............ - * -SPHt1 1,064,620 189 14 9 0 5 8 
New Zéaland ’...........0s000 587 116,420 198 6 8 OF St I 
Australasia:.........20 6,198 1,181,040 190 11 0 0) 5: 3 


COMPILATION OF CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


No one who has given his attention to the subject of the prevalence 
of crime in Australasia can have failed to be struck by the fact that, in 
comparison with the other States, New South Wales has always shown 
a remarkably high rate of offenders—a rate which, it is true, has, as in 
the case of the other States, fallen with the social progress of the 
people, but which has, nevertheless, year after year, pertinaciously 
maintained its unenviable pre-eminence amongst the provinces, with the 
exception of Western Australia, which is in quite an exceptional position. 
In one quarter the theory was put forward that this state of affairs 
must be due to a blood taint derived from the bond population of early 
days ; but unfortunately for this conjecture, the statistics show that at 
the time it was hazarded only 36-2 per cent. of the offenders were natives 
of the State, while at present the proportion barely reaches one- 
third. Undoubtedly the position occupied by New South Wales is not 
one into which the State has been forced and held there by one cause 
alone. The absence of an Act to prevent the influx of criminals from 
other provinces; the large floating population of the State; the 
differences in the criminal code ; the greater strictness of police adminis- 
tration—all these are matters which must be recognised as having 
exerted and as exerting an appreciable influence on the prevalence of 
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crime in New South Wales. But careful investigation during the last 
few years has shown that the returns, both of the police and of the 
Clerks of Petty Sessions, have painted the State in much darker hues 
than the actual number of the criminal population warranted. Formerly 
great importance was attached to the number of apprehensions shown 
by the police to have been made during the year; but it has become 
evident that the figures obtained from the police are somewhat mis- 
leading, as they represent the total transactions of the various stations 
and offices rather than the actual number of persons apprehended.. For 
example, it is the practice to count an arrested person at every oftice 
into which he may be brought prior to making an appearance before the 
Bench, and it is not too much to say that the police returns are over- 
stated to the extent of something like 13 per cent. Under these 
circumstances, it was thought better to abandon altogether the 
figures compiled by the police, and to rely upon the returns of the 
courts alone, since every person who is entered in the charge-books 
must be brought up in open court; but this course has only been 
possible within the past six years, for the returns of the Clerks of 
Petty Sessions themselves have been to a great extent misleading. 
Indeed, it has now been considered advisable to discard the 
statistics of magistrates’ courts for all years prior to 1891, for down 
to 1890 the form of return filled up by the Clerks of Petty Sessions, 
which was that drawn up for use in the United Kingdom, was such as 
to lend itself very readily to careless compilation, being of such a kind 
that the entries made could not be checked in the statistical office. 
Accordingly, another form of return, which would ensure the accurate 
entry of the proceedings in magistrates’ courts, was prepared and came 
into use for the first time in 1891. Since that year imperfections in 
the compilation of the statistics have been remedied one by one as they 
have manifested themselves. It was found that a large element of 
confusion was introduced by the presentation of the business of the 
courts on the different bases of cases, offences, and persons. One case, 
of course, might cover a number of persons, and one person might be 
charged with several offences on the one appearance. To make a proper 
comparison between the population and the persons who are given to 
lawlessness the number of offenders should be taken, and it is on this 
basis that the figures have been compiled since 1894. For the preceding 
three years shown in the comparative tables which follow this explanation, 
only the actual numbers of offences were obtainable, and the figures have 
therefore been reduced to the basis of offenders by a method which gives 
as correct an estimate as it is possible to obtain. 


Maaistrates’ Courts. 


In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, the Courts of Petty 
Sessions are presided over by Stipendiary Magistrates; and in the 
country districts by Police Magistrates and Justices of the Peace, the 
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latter of whom are honorary officers. All persons entered in the charge- 
books of the police, except such as have been committed by a Supreme 

Court Judge or by a Coroner, must be brought up at Petty Sessions, 

either to be dealt with summarily or to be committed to a higher 

tribunal. With the exception of breaches of the Distillation Act, the 

Customs Regulations’ Acts, the Chinese Restriction Act, and the 
Children’s Protection Act, which are punishable in the lower courts by 

a maximum sentence of one year’s imprisonment in the case of the first 
two statutes, and of two years’ imprisonment in the case of the other 

two, the jurisdiction of the magistracy of New South Wales is limited 
to offences involving a penalty of not more than six months’ imprison- 
ment. A magistrate is not empowered to pass cumulative sentences ; 
but while a person is undergoing a term of imprisonment for the com- 
mittal of one offence he may be brought up in a lower court to answer 
to another charge, and if convicted may be sentenced to another term, 

to take effect from the expiry of the first sentence. 

Exclusive of those charged as being of unsound mind, the persons 
brought before magistrates during the year 1900 numbered 56,590, of 
whom 37,462 had been arrested, while 19,128 appeared on private and 
police summons. This gave a proportion of 4,174 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, as compared with 4,022 in the year 1899; so that during the 
twelve months the amount of crime, as disclosed by the returns of the: 
lower courts, increased to the extent of 152 per 100,000 inhabitants. . 
Below will be found a table showing in what manner the accused~ 
persons were brought up to answer the charges preferred against them, , 
and how their cases were disposed of. It is to be understood that where~ 
several offences were charged against a person on the one appearance, . 
account is only taken of the most important :— 


Summarily dealt with. 
Persons 








How brought up. gherwen | : Committed.. 
Magistrates. | Convicted. een Total. 
EDVSRELORU? Uicthacecdsccsotes 37,462 33,458 2,986 36,444 1,018 
By private and police 
BREST a5 cel vd cage vent 19,128 | 13,559 5,444 | 19,003 125 


























otal 3... 56,590 | 47,017 | 8,430 | 55,447 1,143: 


It will be seen from the above table that of the 56,590 persons. 
charged before magistrates during the year, only 1,143 were committed 
to higher courts, and no less than 55,447 were summarily dealt with— 
convictions being recorded in 47,017 cases, while 8,430 persons were 
discharged after evidence had been taken, or against whom proceedings 
were not pressed. Appended is a division of the accused persons 
according to sex, from which it may be gathered that while females 
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contributed 7,900 to the ranks of the offenders, only 1 per cent. of 
their number were committed to a higher tribunal, as compared with 
2:19 per cent. of the males. Of the females committed, nearly 50 per 
cent. were charged with larceny, breaking and entering, stealing from 
the person, and stealing in a dwelling :— 























Charged | Summarily dealt with. 
Sex. before SS SINE RE RRY TST VIM ELD Committed. 
Magistrates. | () victed. | Diichaeged | Total. 
TUNE esos cok caebesan ces .| 48,690 40,455 7,171 47,626 1,064 
ci ERGATA 7,900 6,562 1,259 7,821 79 
ABT, ocic<ass canoe 56,590 47,017 8,430 55,447 1,143 


Comparing the male and female offenders with the population, it will 
‘be found that of every 100,000 males in the state during 1900, 6,812 
were charged with offences against the law, while of an equal number 
-of females but 1,235 were accused before magistrates. The summary 
convictions give the proportions of 5,660 per 100,000 males and 1,026 
per 100,000 females. In the case of committals, however, the females 
-emerge from the comparison on much more favourable terms ; for while 
149 of every 100,000 males were sent up to higher courts during the 
year, the proportion of females so dealt with was but 12. ‘The preceding 
‘table, reduced to a population basis, will be found below :— 


Per 100,000 of Population. 





Sex. Charged Summarily dealt with. 

before Com- 

Magis- Dis- | mitted. 

trates. |Convicted.| charged, | Total. 

etc. 
| . 

DME ibd ch cen dations 6,812 | 5,660 1,003 6,663 149 
Females .............-+00s 1,235 1,026 197 1,223 12 
Persons 1s... 4,174 | 3,468 622 4,090 | 84 








—_——_ 


' Although the mean population within the metropolitan area in 1900 
was 479,570 as compared with 874,760 in the country districts, 27,201 
of the 56,590 persons charged before magistrates during the year were 
brought up in the metropolitan division. On the basis of population, 
this gives a proportion of 5,671 offenders per 100,000 inhabitants in 
the metropolis, 2 much heavier rate than that of the country, viz., 
3,359 per 100,000. It is, of course, obvious that where the tempta- 
tion to break the law is greatest, the largest number of offenders will 
be found ; and it is also the case that many offences, such as drunken- 
ness and other offences against good order, are liable to be promptly 
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dealt with in large aggregations of population, while to a great extent 
they escape attention in sparsely-settled districts. If an examination 
be made into the nature of the offences with which the accused were 
charged, it will be found that, while the total rate of the metropolitan 
district was 69 per cent. higher than that of the country, the rate of 
offences against the person and against property in Sydney and suburbs 
was but 59 per cent. above the corresponding rate for the other parts 
of the State. The difference in the percentage of offenders committed 
in the two divisions, which may be seen from the following table, is 
chiefly attributable to the great excess of persons within the metropolitan 
area. charged with offences against good order :— 











vaio Summiarily dealt with. ed 
District. before iY Ee. TO 
tee Convicted. a i Total. 
ToTaAL NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
Metropolitan............ 27,201 | 22,822 | 3,989 | 26,761 440 
Reintr ys 3a 2a 29,389 | 24,195 4,491 | 28,686 703 


New South Wales ...| 56,590 | 47,017 








8,430 | 55,447 1,143 


Per 100,000 oF POPULATION. 


Metropolitan............ 5,671 4,759 | 82] 5.580 91 
cr ALS, pane ee Ke REE 3,359 | 2,766 513 3,279 80 
New South Wales ...| 4,178 3,472 622 4,094 84 


Leaving the committals to be dealt with ix the superior court returns, 
an investigation into the nature of the offences of which the 55,447 
persons summarily dealt with in 1900 were accused, shows that there 
were 3,777 persons charged with offences against the person, 735 with 
offences against property with violence, 4,290 with offences against 
property without violence, 17 with forgery and offences against the 
currency, and 46,628 with other offences, the overwhelming majority of 
which were of a minor character, consisting chiefly of drunkenness and 
other offences against good order—-such as disorderly conduct and using 
bad language—and of vagrancy and breaches of various Acts. It is 
evident, therefore, that the somewhat large number of offenders sum- 
marily dealt with is made up principally of persons who cannot justly 
be included amongst the criminal classes, the total number of offenders 
against the person and against property, including forgery and offences 
against the currency, being 8,819 out of a total of 55,447. Appended 
will be found a classification of the offenders summarily dealt with 
during each of the past ten years, with the proportions per 100,000 of 
population. As already explained, the figures originally published for ~ 
the years 1891, 1892, and 1895 referred to offences, and they have, 
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therefore, been reduced to the basis of offenders as in the succeeding 
years :— 

















: ‘ Forgery Against | 
Against Poet Ravine aii : Good Order, | 
Year. the ith : withaut 4 at agtceck oS all Total. 
Person. violence. violence. yews? cy : rata 4 | 
NUMBER OF OFFENDERS. 
1891 5,515 | 917 | 4,622 43 56,433 67,530 
1892 6,178 995 5,596 24 56,140 68,933 
1893 5,381 1,004 | 5,127 19 54,926 66,457 
1894 4,386 953 5,302 24 49,772 60,437 
1895 4,105 799 4,865 15 49,335 59,119 
1896 3,866 747 4,792 33 45,726 55, 164 
1897 . 3,877 756 4,398 24 45,796 54,851 
1898 3,910 626 4,671 21 44,919 54,147 
1899 3,834 699 | 4,497 14 43,777 52,821 
1900 3,777 735 4,290 17 46,628 55,447 
PER 100,000 oF POPULATION. 
1891 482°9 80°3 404°7 3°8 4,941°4 §,913°1 
1892 524°9 84°5 475°5 2°0 4,769°8 5,856 °7 
1893 447°2 83°5 426°1 1°6 4,565°1 5,523°5 
1894 357 °5 Wad 432°1 2°0 4,056°7 4,926°0 
1895 | 328 °2 63°9 388°9 j face 3,944°4 4,726°6 
1896 | 304°3 ¢ 58°8 3771 2°6 3,598 °7 4,341°5 
1897 | 300°5 58 °6 340°8 19 3,549°0 4,250°8 
1898 297°9 47°7 355°9 1°6 3,422°5 4,125°6 
1899 287°5 52°4 337°2 1°0 3, 282°6 3,960°7 
1900 278°9 54°3 316°8 ee 3,442°8 4,094°0 





Tt will be seen from the above table that, in spite of the growth of 
population, there has been a marked diminution in the actual number 
of offenders during the last ten years, the continuity of the fall being 
broken, however, in 1892, and again in 1900. When the returns are 
compared on the basis of population the decline in the proportion of 
offenders per 100,000 inhabitants is shown to have been remarkably 
steady, the rate falling from 5,913-1 in 1891 to 4,094-0 in 1900. The 
figures for 1900, however, show an advance on those for the preceding 
year, principally arising from the preponderance of offences against good 
order. The figures relating to the individual classes of offences are 
somewhat disturbed by those checks incidental to all progress, but it will 
be found that the rates for all classes of crimes have fallen in the 
course of the ten years. } . 

The following table gives a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were obtained during 1900. Of every 100,000 
males in the state, 5,660 were summarily convicted; and of every 
100,000 females, 1,025 were similarly dealt with. The offences of 
which the females were found guilty were naturally less serious than 
those committed by the males. As the table shows, the number of 
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offences against the person and against property with or without 
violence was 645 per 100, 000 males and 83 per 100,000 females. 














Summary Convictions. Per 100,000 of Population. 

Offences. SANT SA GS WRASSE, SST PEER PES OERT 

Males. | Females, Persons. | Males. | Females.| Persons. 

| 

Offences against the person.............. 1,748 202 1,950 245 31 | 144 
Offences against property, with violence.. 353 56 409 49 9 | 30 
Offences against property, without violence; 2,511 273 2,784 351 43 205 
Forgery and offences against the currency] .... pans ere ees anes | see 
Offences against good ander. oc: Yves 28,271 5,240 | 33,511 | 3,956 819 2,472 
Offences not included in the preceding ..| 7,572 791 8,363 | 1,059 123 | 617 
| 3,468 


ROG << 003 o<unhameamenes | 40,455 6,562 | 47,017 | 5,660 1,025 





A table affording a comparison between the punishments inflicted 
on summary conviction in the lower courts during the last ten years 
would be of great interest, but unfortunately the returns do not permit 
of its compilation with the necessary degree of accuracy. There is, how- 
ever, sufficiently reliable information to show that, although the pro- 
portion of persons sentenced to peremptory imprisonment was somewhat 
higher in the five years 1896-1900 than in the five preceding years, 
to a slight extent a tendency has been evinced of late years to punish an 
offender in other ways than that of consigning him to gaol without the 
option ; while in the case of those persons who were given the option of 
paying a fine or finding security, or of working their sentence out in 
gaol, it is also clear that during the last five years, doubtless owing to 
the scarcity of money, the proportion able to pay the fine has fallen, 
and the proportion imprisoned in default risen. Below will be found a 
statement of the punishments inflicted on summary conviction in 1900 :— 





Other 








‘ Imprisoned) Peremp- 
Offences, ee in torily pee Punish-| Total. 
default. jimprisoned * | ments. 

Offences against the person.............. 1,186 432 283 39 10 | 1,950 
Offences against property, with violence. . 215 184 7 2 1 409 
Offences against property, without violence 771 483 1,455 65 10 | 2,784 

Forgery and offences against the currency| .... | ...... |  ..--s: ss see stot 
Offences against good order.............. 15,887 15,055 1,237 135 1,197 | 33,511 
Offences not included in the preceding .... | 7,134 762 426 1 40 | 8,363 
OUD! cass t bun ova 8 daw | 25,193 16,916 3,408 242 1,258 | 47,017 


} 


As shown above, the number of convicted persons sentenced to 
peremptory imprisonment was 3,408, and adding those incarcerated in 
default of paying the fine or of finding security, viz., 16,916, the total 
number imprisoned was 20,324, out of 47,017 summarily convicted by 
the magistrates, or 43°23 per cent. The number of fines paid was 25,193; 
but it is probable that some of those who were imprisoned in default of 
immediately paying the fine imposed were discharged before the term 
had expired, the amount having been paid in themeanwhile. The total 
sum received by way of fines during 1900 was £22,510, of which 
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amount £12,549 was paid into the Consolidated Revenue, £6,265 was 
given to the Police Reward Fund, and £3,696 was paid to the Transit 
Commissioners, benevolent institutions, municipalities, and informers. 
The amount of the fines received during each year since 1891 is given 
below. With the exception of the amounts for the years 1895 to 
1900 the sums are exclusive of rewards paid to informers and of 
fines going to municipalities and other corporate bodies :— 





Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount. 
S ie 
1891 25,955 1896 19,313 
1892 24,450 1897 20,749 
1893 21,934. 1898 23,103 
1894 17,915 1899 21,596 
1895 22,011 1900 22,510 





Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (46 Vic. No. 17), 
provision has been made for whipping as an additional punishment, 
chiefly for wanton and unprovoked assault and for indecent exposure. 
The Bench must consist, in the metropolitan district, of two Stipendiary 
Magistrates ; and in the country districts, of a Stipendiary or Police 
Magistrate and one or more Justices of the Peace. In no case was 
whipping added to a sentence of imprisonment passed in a magistrate’s 
court during the year 1900. 


The First Offenders’ Probation Act of 1894 (57 Vic. No. 23), con- 
taining provisions similar to those which have proved of so much value 
in the treatment of crime in older countries, came into operation 
on the Ist June. Under this enactment a youthful offender who 
has been convicted of an offence. committed under sudden temptation 
may be given an opportunity of showing by his future conduct that his 
aberration was only temporary, and with this object in view the pre- 
vention of contamination by gaol associations is provided for. The person 
whose case is dealt with in this manner by the presiding magistrate or judge 
is not required to serve the sentence passed upon him, but is liberated 
on entering into a recognisance, with or without sureties, for his good 
behaviour during the period over which his sentence extends, the 
probationary term, however, being not less than one year in every case. 
Before he is permitted to depart from custody he is examined for 
future identification, and during the period covered by his sentence 
he must report himself to the police every three months. If he should 
fail to do so, or should again lapse into crime, he may be arrested and 
committed to gaol for that portion of his sentence which is still to run ; 
but should his behaviour be good throughout the whole of the proba- 
tionary period he is not regarded as having been convicted, and if at 
any time later on he is arrested for another offence a previous conviction 
cannot be put in against him. During the year 1900, 65 persons 
summarily convicted were released under the provisions of the First 
Offenders’ Probation Act, and in the table showing the punishments 
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inflicted these persons have been included under the heading of 
“ Bound Over.” In one or two cases an offender so dealt with by the 
magistrate was unable to find sureties, and in default had to go to prison. 
In 1899 there were 8 persons treated as first offenders, of whom 5 had 
been convicted once previously, and 2 four times’ previously, while one 
man had no less than 7 previous convictions recorded against him. In 
1900 there,were 9 convicted persons treated as first offenders, of whom 
4 had one previous conviction, 2 had two previous convictions, 2 had 
three previous convictions, and 1 male offender had been four times 
previously convicted. With regard to this two conclusions may be 
drawn—either that judges have been over lenient in dealing with the 
accused, or the means of identification are so inadequate that the 
prisoners were able to pose as first offenders. 


A comparison of the persons convicted in courts of summary jurisdic- 
tion during the last ten years is afforded by the table given below. For 
the seven years, 1894 to 1900, the actual figures are given ; for the 
preceding years an estimate has been formed :— 





Offenders against the} Offenders against 




















person. property. Other Offenders. 
Wear. Per 100,006 Per 100,000 Per 100,000 
Number. | of Popula-| Number. | of Popula-| Number. | of Popula- 
tion. tion. tion. 
soi | 2,595 | 221-1 | 3,055 | 267°5 | 45,186 | 3956-6 
1892 | 2,838 241°) 3,668 311°6 44,828 | 3808°7 
1893 | 2,558 212°6 3,484 2896 43,972 | 3654°7 
1894 2,083 169°8 3,474 283°2 40,653 | 3313°5 
1895 1,863 148°9 3,417 2732 | 41,614 | 332771 
1896 1,852 145°8 3,458 7 db | 40,183 | 3162°5 
1897 1,836 142°3 3,141 2454 39,718 | 3078°0 
i898 | 1,940 147°8 3,333 254°0 39,603 | 3017°5 
1899 |. 1,859 139°4 s: Soe Bi 240°9 38,906 | 2917°3 
1900 | 1,950 143°8 3,193 235°6 | 41,874 | 3088°7 





The foregoing figures show that during the ten years there has on the 
whole been a marked diminution in thenumber of summary convictions by 
magistrates, as well as in the rate per 100,000 of population—and that, 
too, in face of the constant passing of new Acts, breaches of which are 
punishable by fine, and the growing tendency to dispose of cases in the 
lower courts. Since the appointment of Stipendiary Magistrates in the 
Metropolitan district there has been a greater proportion of cases 
summarily dealt with, while it is also noticeable that the proportion 
of acquittals and discharges has greatly fallen off. Prior to 1880, 
it may be said that about 25 per cent. of the persons brought before 
magistrates were discharged, while in no year shown since 1885 was 
the proportion more than 16-6 per cent. until 1895, when the figures 
reached 20-2. Since that year the percentage has again declined, 
falling as low as 149 in 1900. The following table shows the 
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proportion of summary convictions by magistrates, of acquittals and 
discharges, and of committals to higher courts :— 











Summary eau Gommuttels 
er eee: Discharges Higher Courts. 

per cent. per cent, per cent. 
1875 70°1 25-3 46 
1880 76°9 18°4 4°7 
1885 82'9 14°] tts 
1892 80°3 16°6 2+] 
1893 80°4 16°0 36 
1894 82:9 13°1 40 
1895 77°4 20-2 2+4 
1896 80°5 17°1 2-4 
1897 79°4 18°0 2-6 
1898 80:9 16°7 2-4 
1899 81°3 16°3 2-4 
1900 83°] 14:9 2:0 

WintincamnenoAten fees. / 0 os ne ee? aN ee 


APPREHENSIONS. 


It has already been explained that the returnsof the police are somewhat 
overstated, and in order to obtain the actual number of persons appre- 
hended it is necessary to reduce the figures compiled by them. This 
has therefore been done ‘in the following table, showing the number of 
persons arrested during each of the last ten years, with the proportion per 
100,000 of population. For the last seven years the number of arrested 
persons brought before magistrates has been taken, while for the pre- 
ceding years the figures have been estimated by a process which leaves 
little doubt of their close approach to absolute accuracy. It will be seen 
that the rate per 100,000 inhabitants shows a satisfactory decline during 
the period, and that it is now only about four-fifths of the proportion 
in 1891 :— 

SE ELAR Oc oe rat tee Oe fon Se ee SR Lie Ee OE SORT 





Arrests, Arrests. 
Year. Year. 
: Per 100,000 of “ Per 100,000 of 
| Number. Population. Number. Population. 





Seabee ina. wsemeneneeA Yea S50 C2 Ay TR) A i 
1891 40,012 | 3,504 || 1896 36,642 | 2,884 _ 
1892 40,445 | 3,436 | 1897 35,443 | 2,747 

} 
| 





1893 38,562 3,205 1898 35,864 2,732 
1894 36,044 2,938 1899 35,837 2,687 
1895 36,939 2,953 | 1900 37,462 2,763 





In 1898 a new departure was made in the method of dealing with 
apprehensions. Prior to that year it was found possible to give only the 
total number of persons apprehended, but with the more detailed 
information now collected on the arrest cauds, the number of distinct 
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persons represented by the total apprehensions can also be ascertained. 
In the succeeding tables dealing with ages, birthplace, religion and 
education of offenders, therefore, it will be understood that the figures 
refer to distinct persons. 


AGES OF OFFENDERS. 


The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences during the 
year 1900 are given below. It will be seen that the most serious offences 
were charged against persons between the ages of 25 and 30, and that 


it was this age-group which yielded the largest proportion of offenders 
of all kinds :— 














| . 
| Ages 2 
Am 
ee Sie : ; : lo lds 
Offences. Sle eS (eR oS [eS lel oS 1oSl 39/81/88 
(Se) Saul Pel Sw ee | =) = SH'isa|H’o 
Sol so} e5i,s Ski sak | SHI aS] o Pas 
Blotincgliogl|ouloglos Bslogloz| ® — 
Pie sleaaelAS|AGISEISESEISEISE SE) a 
a i ao = = = 5 2 3 |Z, * 
o No. | No.) No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. | No. | No. | No.| No 
Against the person .......... 5 | 25' 170| 340; 549; 339] 265] 185| 120} 151 2,149 
Against property, with vio- 
SONCR: <5 . «5:5 s seen eee eee 8; 32; 64] 66] 153] 68;| 57] 51] 38 41 578 
Against property, without 
violence... cco ansates os 37 | 382) 583 420 | 677 | 446] 326] 278| 162)| 289 3,600 
Forgery and offences against | 
the currency: 35...n0. ass) Ss Bd epee | 6 9; 10 2 5 2 Bliss 46 
Against good order, including 
drunkenness ............ 2} 74! 950 |1,913 |3,056 |2,768 |2,890 |2,697 |1,966 |4,008| 4 | 20,328 








Not included in the preceding} 3 Fecm 103 | 221 | 239 


Wotalecicwn ceors ae ors 582. 1 1,877 |2,966 |4,683 5 743 


112| 102; 60 57 62); 3 981 














ie 642 3, 276 2, 345, 4, 4,556 os 27,682 
| 


The proportion of offences committed at different ages varies very 
little from year to year. In the following table this proportion is 
shown for the year 1900 :— 


Per 100,000 of mean population 

















Persons Apprehended. of each age group. 
Ages. : 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
Saji Se MR a Seen Ties NC ces bern MOS er RON SS a a 

No. No. No. {°.No: No. No. 
Under 10 years............. rf 53 2 55 29 1 14 
10 years and under 15...... 508 24 532 699 32 360 
15 a P| Pee 1,645 232 1,877 2,598 346 1,440 
20 at PARE 2,485 48] 2,966 3,662 731 217 
25 ~— DKS 4,060 623 4,683 5,786 1,076 3, 657 
30 * 19 pe ied Deas $4779 49] 3, 743 5,326 ii 086 3,427 
35 a r | ey 3,210 432 3,642 6,786 1, 284 4,498 
40 fs ape 2,920 356 | 3,276 | 7,926 | 1,209 | 5, 099 
45 5 ery ase 30) ©, 198 | 2,345 6, 774 861 | 4,287 
50 years and upwards ...... 4,146 410 4, i 5,134 735 | 3,338 

Not stated.............. Sie: 7 ae pe 

LES ga 24,433 | 3,249 | 27,682 | 3, ee ee 508 m8 | 8 2.044 
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BIRTHPLACES OF OFFENDERS. 


At the census of 1891 the persons born in New South Wales formed 
65 per cent. of the total population; while of the 27,682 males and 
females arrested during the year 1900, only 11,125, or 40°2 per cent., 
were born in the state. These figures are not, however, to be taken 
by themselves as proving the law-abiding character of the native-born as 
compared with the remainder of the community, as the bulk of the 
people under 21 years of age are by birth Australian, while males 
largely predominate over females among the British and foreign-born 
residents within the state. With the steady increase in the number 
of those born within the boundaries of New South Wales, there has 
naturally been a corresponding increase in the proportion contributed by 
them to the total number of apprehensions, the figures in 1900 being 
40-2 per cent. as against 32°8 per cent. in 1891; and, similarly, the 
proportion of arrests of persons born in other parts of Australasia has 
risen in this state from 8°6 per cent. to 11-4 per cent. in’ the same 
period ; while a decline in the proportion of persons of other than Aus- 
tralian birth resident in New South Wales has been accompanied by a 
decrease in the proportion of apprehensions contributed by them, the 
figures falling from 58°5 per cent. to 48-4 per cent. during the past 
decade. 

But little can be gained by a comparison of offences with the number 
of persons of each nationality, as the bulk of the offences are committed 
by the adults, who comprise only two-fifths of the native-born as against 
nearly 90 per cent. of the residents of other nationalities. Taking only 
the adult males committed to gaol, and comparing them with the adult 
male population, the most law-abiding portion of the community are 
the much-abused Chinese, who show 7 convictions per 10,000. Next 
come the native-born inhabitants of New South Wales, with 11 per 
10,000; then the South Australians, with 13; the Victorians, with 15 ; 
the Tasmanians, with 16 ; the English, with 17 ; the Germans, with 17 ; 
the New Zealanders, with 19; the Scotch, with 20; natives of India, 
with 24; the Irish, with 25; the Italians, with 26; the Danes, with 
35; the Russians, with 37; the French, with 50; the Swedes and 
Norwegians, with 51 ; and natives of the United States, with 71. Even 
these figures, though deduced from proper data, require some explanation. 
The offenders belonging to the United States and to Scandinavia are for 
the most part sailors, whose offences should not be charged against the 
general population; some of the French are recidivistes from New 
Caledonia; and, indeed, it may be said that the offences do not arise 
from the nationality of the offender, but from his ignorance, his 
poverty, or his environment. In connection with this subject, it may 
be remarked that natives of countries which show a low average 
of comparative criminality exhibit in the state a rate of apparent 
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lawlessness difficult to understand except on the supposition that a freer 
life and a larger remuneration have awakened dormant tendencies which 
otherwise would not have developed. It must be admitted, however, that 
the immigrant and sea-faring population from other countries do not 
necessarily represent the most law-abiding portion of the community 
from which they spring. 

The native countries of distinct persons arrested in 1900 will be 
found in the following table :— 











Offences. 
| ; mn 
| . | | A 5 
— a >, . a 
© ~ SS 3 oo a lawl om 2H e QD 
Birthplaces. 2. |etolete| ge?! 8. | 81 33 
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No. No No No No. 10. No. 
New South Wales ......... RI 1,097 315 2,135 221° 7;302 254 | 11,125 
Li RRR ee BO FE RMON IAS EE 130} 19 211 4| 1,177 88 | 1,579 
Reeensia oo. So. ee ae 32 7 74 | 1} 244 il 369 
South Australia ..........0-seeeees- 34 5| 68 1} 428 6| 542 
Other Commonwealth States and New | | 
oor pe ge SEES LISLE D REA EEE 48 18 | 91 2 486 23 668 
England..............: Bon des oe 271 73 453 10 | 3,827 183 | 4,817 
RT ihe rasa Cia fess eel akbaleaee ce 84 26 126 | aoe 55 1,684 
| 
(Sa IR Sa eae Se ec 193 55 197 1 3,637 74 | 4,157 
Other British possessions............ 27 6 43 1 198 61 336 
ici Alotdi a culchcetc. oieca aeosmieneia deci 13 5 +4) pre 126 35 192 
RIEL) co ee ee 43 il 36 2 343 43 478 
Be OS ets 29 ee, ee 35 225 
Norway and Sweden .............. . 3 10 | DE ecdren 396 56 524 
Witte Btsitee oss 44 a ae: 273 26| 399 
Other Poreign 26... ne ok inc cee sae 0 69 17 46 2 370 81 585 
gg A REV ERESSY XEEWE ELC ER pes wee wise : eee x 2 
eta kee. pete Soe | 2149] 578] 3,600 46 | 20,328 | 981 | 27,682 


At present there seems room for legislation with a view to restrict 
the influx into the state of the criminal class from elsewhere. Com- 
pared with some of the other states, New South Wales labours under 
a serious disadvantage in this respect. As the table shows, 11,125 or 
40°2 per cent. of the persons apprehended were natives of this State, 
while the other provinces of Australasia contributed 3,158, or 11-4 per 
cent. of the total. New South Wales is unfortunately not protected 
by legislation restricting the influx of criminals from outside her borders, 
and it is a well-known fact that some of the most desperate characters 
with which the judicature of this State has to deal have made their way 
here from other parts of the continent. 
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RELIGION OF OFFENDERS. 


The nominal religious profession of each person arrested is ascertained 
and entered in the charge-sheet. During 1900 the arrests of distinct 
persons belonging to each of the various denominations were :— 
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No. No. No. No No. No. No. 
Church of Eneland >< 3.5. 3.25.05 793 217 1,571 22 7,295 309 | 10,207 
Roman Catholic + isco S. ks bbc so vdcaae 979 268 1,436 17 9,360 355 | 12,415 
Preaby terign ss oi. Soe oak to wae 147 42 246 3] 1,925 65 | 2,428 
WV ORIOVOIE So os 0 cies tre de ps Aes he aa eee 61 10 148 2 383 28 632 
Congregational | 20/0... 5.5 os’ sasteess 6 3 UT ncn e 46 2 72 
WOMBG TS los. 254 pciecs nuh =e ee sabneees | 9 1 ie) Wa 76 | 8 106 
NUIIEIIL fine css 5 < ohne ales. aes See | 54 14 SA Lt ek bs 537 110 749 
Salvavion ATMy >, 08S a ee 2 Pion 6 2a ll Se 19 
Other Christian Denominations... .. 14 1 25 ae 104 7 151 
HOWprew eo 5055 2s... sere b sc eee 3 2 | Been 48 10 83 
Mahommedan’:...s0.3000s. Sete 9 2 7 1 19 30 68 
All others ........... ee Nae Se | 72 18 80 1| 524 57 | 752 
Total ene ae Ses: | 2,149 578 | 3,600 46 | 20,328 981 | 27,682 











It is found that no great reliance can be placed on the statements of 
many of the persons who are arrested as to the religious belief which 
they nominally profess, as in some instances offenders are found to have 
returned themselves as of three or more different religions in the course 
of a year ; but allowing for all such persons the foregoing may be taken 
as a fair statement of the creeds adopted by offenders. The table shows 
a large excess of Roman Catholic offenders. This denomination numbers 
about 25:5 per cent. of the population, while the proportion of persons 
so returning themselves was 44°8 per cent. of the total offenders—a con- 
dition of things which has obtained for many years, and which has in 
all probability been due to the lower social condition of the members of 
the Roman Catholic community. 


EDUCATION OF OFFENDERS. 


The degree of education of those who were arrested has also been 
obtained as far as possible. Four grades of education were formerly 
adopted for classification purposes, but in consequence of the difficulty 
of defining the term “Superior Education” that classification has been 
abandoned, and as the amount of education possessed by persons who 
are said to be able to read only must be very slight, the distinction 
between this class and the completely illiterate has not been attempted. 
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The educational status of distinct persons arrested during 1900 is shown 
below :— 

















Degree of Education. z 
S 
Sensor: Illiterate. Read and Write. g § 
: 3 
Males. Females Total. | Males. |Females.; Total. vat 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No 
Against the person............... 96 5 | 101 | 1,917 131 | 2,048 | 2,149 
Against property, with vio- 
POOR BRE Cay Gin. vaaay spar eseeek 25 1 | 26 501 51 552 578 
Against property, without | 
ICI ONGHS  vove chases ais Gan 123 14 | 137 | 3,090 373 | 3,463 | 3,600 


Forgery and offences against 
the currency..............ece0005 
Against good order, including 
@runkenness «./<Niesss asters 756 | 81 | 837 |16,917 | 2,574 (19,491 | 20,328 
Not included in the preceding 61 6] 67 906 8 | 914 981 


Ota ree ee ‘1,064 

The proportion of persons of 20 years and upwards in the community 
who are able to read and write is estimated to be about 95°6 per cent., 
while in 1900 the proportion of persons arrested who were so far educated 
was 95-8 percent. From these figures a hasty conclusion might be drawn 
that the progress of education has not been attended with that decrease 
in crime which its friends confidently expected to follow in its train. 
But it must always be remembered that although the proportion of 
persons arrested who can read and write has much increased of late 
years, such increase is merely a proof of the spread of education, even 
amongst those whose environment offers inducements to the commission 
of crime. 

The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on crime is the 
notable decrease which has for many years been observable in the 
number of committals and convictions for serious offences. Although 
the direct effect of the spread of enlightenment cannot be gauged by 
figures, there is ample evidence to warrant the assumption that educa- 
tion is doing its work as an active leaven for good throughout the 
community. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 


During 1900 the arrests for drunkenness, with and without disorderly 
conduct, numbered 20,418, or 54:5 per cent. of the total number of 
arrests, as compared with 19,300 arrests, and a proportion of 53:8 per 
cent., for the previous year. There were also 585 persons proceeded 
against by summons for this offence, as against 638 in 1899. The total 
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number of cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police was, therefore, 
21,003, as compared with 19,938 in the previous year. The proportion 
of cases of drunkenness per 100,000 of population was 1,551, an increase 
of 56 on the figures for the preceding year. The following table shows 
the number of arrests and summons cases for drunkenness in the metro- 
politan and extra-metropolitan districts :— 




















, Extra- 
Met lita: 2 
Cases of Drunkenness. "igen or 1 a Total. 
No. No. . No. 
Apprehensions ...... 11,918 8,500 20,418 
Summons Cases...... Mee 33 2 472 585 
f(a ee ae 12,031 8,972 21,003 





Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents of large towns, 
and it is only natural to expect that with an increase in the population 
of the towns there should be an increase in the apprehensions for 
drunkenness. A comparison of the arrests during the last ten years, 
as well of the summons cases, is given in the following table, and it is 
satisfactory to note that there has been a decrease in proportion to the 
population. Too much stress, however, could not be laid upon the 
falling off in arrests if there were not other evidence of the decrease of 
drunkenness, as a word of instruction from the Inspector-General of 
Police could, according to its tenor, increase or decrease the number of 
persons apprehended on this charge; but the decline in proportion of 
arrests has been coincident with a marked decrease in the consumption 
of intoxicants, so that it may be fairly assumed that drunkenness is on 
the wane :— 





Apprehensions for 





| 
a Drunkenness: Hrs Total Bn Rr irivante 
ear. ‘ * 100,00 
Males. | Females. | Total. | Pais “| Drunkenness. | Ppapuladion.. 
| | 
189] 15,638 | 3,454 | 19,092! 1,013 20,105 1,760 
1892 14,638 3,234 | 17,872 1,058 18,930 - 1,608 
1893 13,694 3,397 | 17,091 718 17,809 1,480 
1894 13,465 3,468 | 16,933 576 17,509 1,427 
1895 14,108 3,609 | 17,717 662 18,379 1,469 
1896 15,311 3,072 | 18,883 616 19,499 1,535 
1897 15,134 3,542 | 18,673 653 19,326 1,498 
1898 15,378 3,546 | 18,724 673 19,397 1,478 
1899 15,974 | 3,326 | 19,300 638 19,938 1,495 
1900 16,721 3,697 | 20,418 585 21,003 1,551 


——- OOS 
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‘The number of convictions obtained for drunkenness, with and 
without disorderly conduct, during the year 1900, was 20,901. In 
6,243 of these cases, or 29-9 per cent., the offence was committed 
between 8 a.m. on Saturday and 8 a.m. on Sunday ; and in 2,333 other 
cases, or 11-1 per cent. of the total, the offence was committed between 
8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on Monday. The number of convictions 
obtained for breaches of the Licensing Act during the year will be 
found below. It will be borne in mind that hotels are required by 
law to be closed on Sunday, although the licensees are allowed to sell 
to lodgers and bond fide travellers. As the arrests on Sunday show, 
the law is not greatly respected ::— | 











Convictions for Selling— | Metropolis. | Country. or 93s 
Liquor on Sunday, and keeping 
premises open upon that day ... 140 109 249 
During prohibited hours other 
than upon Sunday ............... 48 36 84 
Liquor without a license............ 4 25 29 
Adulterated liquor .............00... ve es 


Total convictions obtained ... 192 | 170 | 362 


-——- 


On pages 259 and 260 are given the number of public-houses licensed 
in the state, and the number of colonial wine licenses current during 
the last few years. 

The average consumption per inhabitant of spirits, wines, and 
fermented liquors since 1891 is given in the following table ; also the 
total quantity of all classes of intoxicants consumed, expressed in terms 
of proof spirit. It will be seen that the consumption of intoxicants per 
inhabitant has declined during the period covered by the table, the 


quantity in 1900 being over 14 per cent. less than in the first year 
shown :— 








EquivalJent 

Year. | Spirits. | Wines. | Beer. in Alcohol 
(proof). 
galls. galls. galls. galls. 
1891 lil 0°84 11°43 2°84 
1892 1:00 0°87 10°94 2°68 
1893 0°83 0°85 9°27 2°31 
1§94 0°77 0°80 9°02 2°18 
1895 0°73 0°64 9°02 2°09 
1896 0°74 0°62 9°21 2°12 
1897 0°71 0°72 9°59 2°17 
1898 0°75 0°64 9°91 2°22 
1899 0°75 0°67 10°21 2°27 
1900 0°82 0°67 11°00 2°44 
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The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as tested 
by the number of persons arrested for that offence in the different 
states, has received no little attention, and it has been made to appear 
that New South Wales in this regard holds a bad pre-eminence. The 
total cases of drunkenness and the number per 100,000 of population 
in the different states and in New Zealand, for the year 1900, were as 
given below :— 


State. No of cases Per 100,000 
of drunkenness. of population. 
Now SONG VVAI0S |<. 5... isc. cadecesctavecces 21,003 1,547 
WROTE roca ak cons asda y cance b ebdkebinkke 15,878 1,347 
TBE eR a ac Scien pdaneeaakase 9,254 1,887 
GTi IDET essds «cas dccadsaeeseeedete cen 2255 605 
Western Australia.:.::.....ccccccecoccecccse 3,070 1,748 
PR ABUTAT IES Metis co hoo a oxic ua chavatheas Or ceaaes 625 352 
AN GW PCRIAIICS 55s shtch shes ans costieneeucesencee 7,019 958 


The cases of drunkenness in New South Wales in 1900 were the 
highest recorded during the past ten years. In all the other Austra- 
lasian provinces, with the exception of Tasmania, there were also 
increases on the totals for the preceding year. In comparing the 
drunkenness returns of the various states, it may be pointed out that 
an argument founded solely on the number of cases of drunkenness is 
misleading, for a great deal depends upon the state of the law and the 
manner in which it is administered. The extent of the area supervised 
must also be taken into consideration, for it is evident that the law will 
be less strictly enforced in the sparsely settled districts of Queensland, 
South Australia, and Western Australia, than in the more thickly 
populated parts of Australia. The quantity of intoxicants consumed 
per head of the community is, perhaps, a better guide, though not 
always a safe indication, unless the manners and customs of the people 
are also considered ; but where the habits of communities are so similar 
as is the case in regard to the Australasian provinces, the consump- 
tion per head is a tolerably fair test. As shown in the chapter on 
‘Food Supply,” the average consumption of alcohol of proof strength 
per inhabitant stood at 2°44 gallons in New South Wales ; 2:95 in 
Victoria; 2°72 in Queensland; 2-02 in South Australia; 5:19 in Western 
Australia ; 1°72 in Tasmania ; and 1-95 gallons in New Zealand ; the 
average for the Commonwealth being 2°64 gallons. The amount of alcohol 
consumed is greatest in Western Australia and Victoria, while in New 
South Wales it is somewhat below the average for the Commonwealth. 
In regard to Western Australia, in dealing with the consumption of 
intoxicants the circumstance that the males largely exceed the females 
must not be neglected. Ifa comparison were made as to the consumption 
per head, excluding females, the case against Western Australia would 
be very materially altered. The figures given, however, at once dispose of 
the theory so persistently put forward as to the excessive prevalence of 
drunkenness in New South Wales, and the more effectually when it is 
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borne in mind that the number of males engaged in manual labour is far 
larger here than in most of the states with a more favourable record. 
Of late years there has been a growing tendency to regard this offence 
not so much in the light of a crime as of a disease. It has been fre- 
quently advocated that the dipsomaniac should not be sent to gaol to 
herd with criminals and have his weakened faculties subjected to their 
evil influence, but should be sent to an asylum specially built for his 
reception. The present system of dealing with the offence has proved 
to be practically worthless, as the same faces are constantly re-appearing 
before magistrates, in some cases more than a hundred times in the 
course of a few years. During 1900, out of a total of 17,030 distinct 
persons arrested for drunkenness, 3,104, or over 18-2 per cent., were 
brought up more than once. Of these, one man was arrested 32 times, 
panbeees 21, another 19 times ; while three women appeared respectively 
23, 22, and 21 times in the course of the year. An examination of 
the criminal records of the state, over a period of years, also dis- 
closed the rather startling fact that more than 40 per cent. of the gaol 
population commenced their career with an imprisonment on a charge. 
of drunkenness. 

With a view to a more rational and efficient method of dealing with» 
inebriety, it is proposed to establish (1) a penitentiary for the casual 
drunkard class alone ; and (2) an inebriate asylum at Long Island, in» 
the Hawkesbury River, for the reception of those classed as habitual. 
drunkards. 


INQUESTS. 


In all cases of violent or unnatural death, death resulting from» 
accident, sudden death, death in a hospital, and in cases of suicide, it is ~ 
the duty of the Coroner for the district to hold an inquiry into the cause - 
if he has reasonable grounds for believing that death was due to violence: 
or other unnatural means, and for that purpose he is empowered to.. 
order the exhumation of a body if necessary, to summon jurors and 
witnesses, and to commit for trial a person found guilty by the jury of.’ 
the crime of manslaughter or murder. Every death which takes place: 
in gaol or in a lockup must be investigated, and it is also customary te» 
hold an inquest on the bodies of all persons executed in gaol. In a. 
district where no coroner has been appointed, or the officer is unable to 
hold the usual inquest, a magistrate may hold an inquiry ; but owing 
to the fact that he is not empowered to commit a suspected person for 
trial, he must terminate the inquiry in all cases where facts are dis- 
closed which point to the criminality of a person, and direct the police 
to prosecute at the nearest police court. The numbers of deaths during: 
1900, the causes of which were investigated by Coroners or Magistrates, 
were 1,080 of males and 281 of females, giving a total of 1,361 inquests 
and magisterial inquiries. The finding of the courts in 293 cases was 
that death was due to disease, and in 955 cases to violence, while the 
cause of death in 113 cases was not clearly defined. 


P 
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It is provided by Act 24 Vic. No. 10 that when any real or personal 
property has been destroyed or damaged by fire, the Coroner exercising 
jurisdiction in the district where the outbreak has occurred shall, if he 
consider the case to be a fit one for investigation, hold an inquiry with 
the object of ascertaining the origin of the fire. The procedure is 
similar to that followed in inquests held in connection with cases of death. 
The Coroner can, in accordance with the decision of his jury, commit a 
person for trial on a charge of arson. Inquiries were held during 1900 
into the origin of 142 fires, and the verdict returned was one of accident 
in 23 cases, of arson in 25, of insufficient evidence in 93 cases, and 
of carelessness in 1 case. There area Coroner and a Deputy-Coroner for 
Sydney, and 133 Coroners for the country districts, as well as one for 
the state generally. 


SUPERIOR CouRTS.—CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


- A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central Criminal 
‘Court of Gaol Delivery held at Sydney. All prisoners are tried by a 
jury of twelve, chosen by lot from the panel provided by the Sheriff. 
In capital cases the right to challenge, both by the Crown and by the 
accused, is limited, except for cause shown, to twenty jurors; and in 
-cases other than those in which the sentence of death may be imposed, 
whether felonies or misdemeanours, the number challenged cannot exceed 
-eight. Under Act 55 Vic. No. 5, which was assented to in December, 
1891, a person accused of an indictable offence is privileged, but not com- 
spelled, to give evidence in his own behalf. Privr to the passing of this 
_Act such a privilege was only granted to those charged with bigamy. 
_At the close of the case for the prosecution an accused person may also 
‘make a statement in his defence without rendering himself liable to 
examination thereupon, either by counsel for the Crown or by the Court. 
‘The verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven jurors were 
agreed their verdict could not be accepted. If the jury disagree in the 
first instance they may be locked up until they either come to a verdict 
or are discharged by the Court. Ifno verdict is returned the prisoner is 
liable to be tried again by another jury. 

In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the Court 
held in Sydney, the Judges go on circuit once in each half-year, and 
hold Courts of Gaol Delivery, called Circuit Courts, for dealing with the 
more serious class of criminal cases, especially those in which the capital 
penalty is involved, and for hearing civil causes at certain circuit towns, 
viz. :—In the north, at Maitland, Tamworth, Armidale, and Grafton ; in 
the west, at Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, and Broken Hill; and in the south, 
at Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 

The Courts of Quarter Sessions are presided over by Chairmen, who 
also perform the duties of Judges of the District Courts. There are 
seven Chairmen of Quarter Sessions ; two of these preside over the 
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Courts in the Metropolitan and Suburban and Hunter Districts, and one’ 
each in the following districts:—Southern, south-western, northern, 
north-western, and western. All offences except those involving the 
capital penalty are within the jurisdiction of the Court. On the trial of 
prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at the request of the 
prisoner’s counsel, must reserve questions of law for the consideration of 
the Supreme Court, or he may so act motu proprio. 

During the year 1900 there were 1,089 males and 84 females 
committed for trial in the Superior Courts of the state. Of these 
1,173 persons, 1,143 were committed by magistrates, before whom they 
had been brought up at Petty Sessions; 30 by Coroners, 19 being 
accused of murder, 6 of manslaughter, and 5 of arson. The number 
of persons committed during any one year does not necessarily 
coincide with the number placed on trial during the same period, 
as some persons committed at the end of one year do not make their 
appearance until the following year. Excluding those against whom 
the Attorney-General declined to file a bill, there were 1,143 persons 
recorded in the returns of the Superior Courts of the state during 
1900, 1,065 being males and 78 females. The following table shows 
the manner in which these accused persons were dealt with :— 


Central Criminal C 


ana Ciscuik ourts of Quarter; All Superior 














Courta: Sessions. Courts. 
How dealt with. : 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.} Males. | Females, 
Convicted— 
Sent to Gaol or Reformatory......| 138 7 495 32 633 39 
Liberated under First Offenders’ 

BG Ss hlaaa coke nies ees 9 3 35 8 44 1] 
MRUAT OE = cscs 5s seein ssleaantesrincesocones 87 9 258 16 345 25 
SUEY GINS PTCA. \scnewny envesccesnaue cost 1 | 3 1 4 1 
OR ey eon ee ae. Pome: 8 
IMRT OW ODE sascaaes tah gane's sata abas 4. 16 ; 20 
Not proceeded against ..... .........4.. 9 1 | 2 ] 1] 2 

SSaeer A Se trowel | rowed recyueee Oe: 
Total! persons *.......2..ck,.e00s 248 20 817 58 |1,065 78 








Classifying these accused persons according to the nature of the 
offences with which they were charged, it will be found that, both in 
the case of males and of females, offences against property without 
violence are the most numerous, followed by offences against the pergon. 
Below will be found a statement of the offences of which the 1,143 
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persons dealt with in superior courts during 1900 were accused, with 
the rates per 100,000 of population :— 











Males. Females, Persons. 
Per Per Per 
Offences. 

? 100,000 100,060 100,000 

Number! 5¢ popu- Number! 4¢ popu- Number} 5¢ popu- 

lation. lation. lation. 
Offences against the person .............. 345 48°3 21 3°3 366 27°0 
Offences against property with violence .. 165 23°1 8 1°3 173 12°8 
Offences against property without violence; 455 63°6 44 6°9 499 36°8 
Forgery and offences against the currency 45 6°3 2 0°3 47 34 
Offences against good order .............. Z 1°0 yf Or1 8 0°6 
Offences not included in preceding ........ 48 67 2 0°3 50 3°7 
Total: . . «.¢sgetleen Senate eae 1,065 149°0 78 12°2 1,143 84°3 





The following statement shows the character of the principal offences 
for which prisoners were tried during each year since 1891, and affords 
material for interesting study. Cases which from various causes were 
not proceeded with are included under the heading of “Other Offences” 
in the table; while since 1892 the returns have allowed of the exclu- 


sion of those persons against whom the Attorney-General found no 
bill :— 





} 





) 

Offences. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
WUE OR pina cs Ghv 0a shiny ens so. 17 7 15 18 10 12 5 7 8 10 
Attempted murder............ 7 6 rf 4 4 3 4 5 3 3 
Mansinughter 7). <2). os ens 25 19 58 16 31 13 22 20 14 14 
Wounding maliciously, unlaw-| 116 | lil; 121); 119 99; 100; 101} 119] 112|{ 125 

fully. 

Rape, and attempts to commit} 21 18 | 14 14 17 19 17 19 19 10 
Assaults on children .......... 16 26 18 8 36 36 53 13 13 21 
Indecent assaults ......... .. 43 48 40 30 20 21 39 52 49 44 
Unnatural offences ............ 20 29 15 12 6 12 10 16 30 13 
fey LS ei eae gee See 22 21 17 38 27 22 11 15 14 16 


Robbery with violence, includ-} 39 40 50 50 71 30 36 21 49 47 
ing garrotting. 
Larceny and receiving stolen} 263 | 261 | 223 | 279] 205 | 200} 260; 228 | 213] 191 


property. 
Stealing in a dwelling, includ-| 84 {| 154 78 85 73 69° 70 72 48 57 
ing burglary. 
Forgery and uttering ........ 89 | 147 79 R1 63 63 90 65 72 47 
Stealing from the person ...... 61 44 37 50 38 26 34 34 43 64 


Obtaining money, etc., under| 73 57 52 48 46 46 56 35 41 33 
false pretences. 


Embezzlement.............2.- 60 48 24 2242+ 27 37 22 11 13 if 
Horse-stealing ,.........cece- 50 40 63 54 50 54 60 58 47 60 
Cattle-stealing ................ 35 19 15 17 25 51 28 24 29 29 
Sheep-stealing ................ 4 14 28 161° .40'| - 55 44 26 30 26 
of) gt Oe a er 14 46 31 3 23 16 6 15 12 8 
Other offences... 2.0.2.5 ..0.5- 516 | 434 | 851] 3878 | 429] 483] 362 | 344] 343) 308 

Total Committals...... 1,575 | 1,589 | 1,336 | 1,342 | 1,340 | 1,368 | 1,330 | 1,199 | 1,202 | 1,143 





The scope of this work does not admit of the particulars of offences 
being set out in great detail, but if the returns be analysed it will be 
found that, as experience has shown elsewhere, the seasons have a 
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marked effect upon conduct ; besides this, however, there is apparently 
a periodicity in crimes sufficiently curious to afford food for speculation. 
Perhaps the strongest examples of this periodicity are in connection 
with crimes of blood, i.e, those of murder, manslaughter, and 
maliciously wounding; and with crimes against females, and unnatural 
offences. 


GAOLS. 


There are in New South Wales 58 gaols of all kinds; of these 8 
are principal gaols, 15 minor gaols, and 35 police gaols. The total 
number of cells in all gaols is 2,522. The average daily number 
in confinement during 1900 was 1897. Until quite recently prisoners 
in gaol were classified into various groups, determined principally 
by length of sentence. The members of the different divisions 
associated with one another both at meals and in the particular prison- 
yard allotted to them for exercise. This association for several 
hours during the day was undoubtedly productive of much mutual 
contamination, and it was chiefly with a view to minimising such evil 
that the system known as “restricted association” was introduced. A 
commencement was made in connection with Berrima Gaol, where the 
system was inaugurated on the 13th October, 1897. This method of 
working has now been extended to all the prisons, with the exception 
of Biloela, where the buildings are unsuitable, and Trial Bay, where 
it has not been employed in its entirety. Under this arrangement 
confinees take their meals in their cells and associate only at work, 
religious instruction, and exercise. At night the cells are lighted up 
till a reasonable hour, and well-conducted prisoners are allowed the 
privilege of reading wholesome and interesting books. Judging by the 
marked improvement already noticeable in gaol discipline, the system 
bids fair to be a gratifying success. On the 3lst December, 1900, 
there were 1,897 prisoners, exclusive of debtors, in confinement, thus 
distributed :— 


Prisons. Males. Females. Total. 














Principal gaols ..... | 1,358 163 1,521 
Minor gaols ......... | 270 17 287 
Police gaols ......... S4 5 89 

Total tistics 1,712 185 1,897 





The total number of prisoners received under sentence into the various 
gaols throughout the state during the year 1900 was 12,303, exclusive 
of debtors. Of these, 5,447 were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, Sydney. 
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The following table gives the number of prisoners received into gaol 
-under Sentence for the last ten years with the proportion per 100,000 
of mean population :— 








Year. | Males, Females. | Total. |e race teal 
. 
1891 9,553 3,201 12,810 1,122 
1892 10,677 3,106 13,783 1,171 
1893 10,704 3,149 13,853 1,151 
1894 10,436 3,100 13,536 1,103 
1895 10,472 3,130 13,602 1,087 
1896 11,224 8,061 14,285 1,124 
1897 9,923 2,851 12,774 990 
1898 10,197 2,743 12,940 986 
1899 9,547 2,546 12,093 907 
1900 9,431 2,872 12,303 908 





As the table shows, there has been a marked decrease in proportion 
to population of persons received into gaol during the ten-year period 
1891-1900, but how far this is due to more enlightened penological 
methods, to the spread of education, and to general improvement in 
social condition it is difficult to estimate. 

The average number of persons in confinement during the year has 
not been ascertained, but the number in detention at the close of each 
year is known, and the figures for ten years will -be found in the following 
statement. Taking one year with another, these figures may be accepted 
as fairly representing the average daily number for each year given. 
Prisoners have been classified under two heads—those under sentence, 
and those awaiting trial, debtors being excluded. 


——— 


In confinement. 


Year. Under | Awaiting 








sentence. trial. 
Males. | Females. Total. 
| 

1891 2,325 291 2,616 2,489 127 
1892 2,345 268 2,613 2,484 129 
1893 RIV) | 208 2,440 2. 295 145 
1894 2,350 252 2,602 2,469 133 
1895 2,257 240 2,497 9. 345 | 152 
1896 2837 217 2,354 2,216 138 
1897 2.015 242 2,257 2. 136 121 
1898 1,894 187 2,081 1,934 147 
1899 1,798 186 1,984 1,864 | 120 
1900 1siz 185 1,897 1,791 hoes 106 


As in the case of the arrests, the largest number of prisoners at 
any age-period is of those whose ages range from 25 to 30 years, while 
proportionately to the population the age-group 40 to 45 years is most 
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productive of criminals, with 2,335 per 100,000 inhabitants ; followed 
by 35 to 40 years, with 2,257 ; 25 to 30 years, with 1,763 ; and 30 to 
35 years, with 1,731 per 100,000 of population. The following table 
gives the number and ages of persons sentenced to penal servitude, 
labour, or imprisonment during the year 1900. Sentence of death 
was recorded against 6 male prisoners, but in three cases it.was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. Included with the persons sentenced 
to be imprisoned without labour are 7 males and 2 females in the age 
group 9 to 15 years, who were sent to reformatories, while 1 female 
under 19, 1 male under 25, and 1 under 50 were sentenced to be 
imprisoned during the Governor’s pleasure. 
































: S To Imprisonment. 
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Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 7,713 dis- 
tinct persons were convicted during the year 1900, of whom 6,667 were 
males, and 1,046 were females. The following table shows, in age 
groups, the number of distinct persons of the male sex who were convicted 
once and more than once during 1900, any convictions they may have 
undergone in previous years being disregarded. In the figures given 
the returns from all the gaols have been combined, and each person 
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debited with the total number of sentences received, whether served in 
one prison or in more than one :— 


_ hw 


Males Convicted during 1900, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted. 


i 


Ages. | 
1 ee ee TO | eet te TO tO | 11 | 12 | 13 | 14 | 19 | Total. 














} } 
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35 nA 40 01224284 46498-1155) S41 Silt 1k: i bel 832 
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80 and upwards 13 s St Beare [eRe GOSS Be paste. Lamre™ Paaeen Peeeee BaD 15 
Total. . -- |5,173 | 919 |289 {140 | 60 | 82} 11)17;10| 4] 3] 5] 1! 1] 2 6,667 



































These figures disclose some interesting facts, It is sad to see that the 
large number of 72 boys under 16 years of age had to be sent to gaol ; 
but it is well known that the problem of dealing with juvenile offenders 
is one of the most serious and embarrassing that the magistrates’ have 
to cope with, especially as, until the month of August of the year 
1895, there was no reformatory in the state to which boys of the 
criminal class could be sent. In the absence of such an institution, the 
magistrates, unwilling to subject boys of tender age to the contaminating 
influences of a gaol, generally ignored the criminal charges and sent 
them to the nautical school-ship Sobraon as deserted or neglected 
children. This, though the lesser of two evils, was manifestly unfair 
to the class of children for whom the Sobraon was primarily intended, 
and largely increased the difficulties of its management. Some few 
years ago extensive buildings were erected at Rookwood for the accom- 
modation of criminal boys, but they were put to other uses. The 
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Carpenterian Reformatory has now been established for boys who have 
been convicted of criminal offences. Particulars of the institution are 
given under Education and also Social Condition. 

A remarkable feature of the foregoing table is the large number of per- 
sons sent to gaol more than once during the year. The prisoners with 
two or more convictions numbered 1,494, while their convictions were 
4,258. The list of second convictions commences with a boy of under 
16 years and ends with a man who had passed his eightieth year ; the 
third convictions are headed by a lad under 17, and so on, as the list 
shows. Two men in the age-groups 35-40 and 45-50 respectively were 
convicted no less than 19 times, and 14 convictions were recorded against 
another prisoner in the age-group 35-40 during the year. The offence 
of drunkenness is mainly responsible for the somewhat large number of 
re-convictions, but the establishment of the proposed penitentiary and 
asylum for inebriates will, it is hoped, have the effect of checking these 
continual re-appearances. The number of males under 2! years of age 
sent to gaol was 709, and of these 101 were convicted more than once. 

There were 1,046 females imprisoned during the year 1900, of whom 
the large proportion of 484, or 46-4 per cent., were convicted more than 
once. The convictions of girls under 21 years of age numbered 116, ana 
of these 32 were imprisoned more than once. One woman was convicted 
as many as 22 times during the year, another had 21 convictions recorded 
against her, two were convicted 20 times, and two were convicted 19 
times during the year. The following table shows the number of 
females imprisoned, their ages, and number of convictions during the 
year :-— 


be higenec GE SR ie cree eerie ROMMRE Ss Le evs ee re 
Females Convicted during 1900, with Ages and Number of Times Convicted. 
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The following table shows the ages of distinct persons under the age 
of 21 years received into gaol during the five years 1896-1900. It will 
be seen that the figures for 1900 are less than those for the first year 
shown in the table, although they are in excess of those for the year 
1899 :— 
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The Shaftesbury Reformatory, situated near the south head of Port 
Jackson, was established for the reception of girls under 16 years of age 
who had fallen into crime, and at the end of 1900 there were 30 children 
in the institution for reformatory purposes. 

The persons who figure in the preceding tables as having been con- 
victed several times during the year are the drunkards, the vagrants, 
and the petty thieves. Naturally the more serious offenders are rarely 
afforded an opportunity of appearing before the Courts twice in one year. 

A very large proportion of the prisoners received into gaol on summary 
conviction consists of persons who were imprisoned in default of pay- 
ment of fines. Doubtless many of these were too poor to pay the fines, 
so that it would appear that their poverty was more accountable for their 
imprisonment than the actual breach of law committed by them. In 
1900 an Act was brought into operation which permitted payment of 
fines by instalments, and also allowed reduction of term of imprisonment 
on consideration of paying portion of the amount. 

The punishments awarded to offenders vary from nominal imprison- 
ment to the supreme penalty of death. Prisoners under sentence of 
hard labour are, after examination by the medical officer, given such 
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work as the prison authorities consider comes within the meaning of the 
sentence. Penal servitude is not awarded for a shorter term than three 
years. In the case of male prisoners it is taken to mean hard labour 
on the roads or other public works, and in the case of female prisoners, 
hard labour in gaol. The punishment is practically the same. as hard 
labour. Prisoners undergoing a sentence of imprisonment without 
labour are treated differently from others, and if they entirely maintain 
and clothe themselves they are exempted from any work, otherwise they 
contribute to their own support by performing such labour as may be 
provided. Under section 405 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
a prisoner who has been convicted of a felony attended with violence to 
the person, or committed by the offender when armed, or by means of 
any threat, is liable to be kept in irons for a portion of his term of 
imprisonment, but not extending beyond the first three years. 

The effect of punishment in reforming criminals, or in restraining 
them from the commission of crime, is a subject upon which a great 
deal has been written. It is certain that in New South Wales there 
has been a great decrease in crime, but it seems equally certain that 
this satisfactory state of things is due to an improvement in the 
material and intellectual condition of the whole community, and not to 
any deterrent effect which punishment has had upon the criminal. 

‘A summary of sentences imposed upon offenders affords little clue to 
the gravity of the offences committed. Thus, for simple larceny the 
sentences of imprisonment ranged from under 2 days to under 5 
years ; for common assault, from under 2 days to 2 and under 5 
years ; for maliciously injuring property, from under 2 days to 2 and 
under 5 years; for receiving stolen property, from under 1 month to 
5 and under 10 years; for begging alms, from under 2 days to under 
6 months ; and for perjury, from 1 to under 5 years. The great anomaly 
disclosed by these sentences might disappear if the circumstances 
attending each individual case were considered, but the scope of this 
work only admits of the facts in regard to the sentences themselves 
being recorded. There has been considerable discussion in recent years 
concerning the sentencing of prisoners. Some critics argue in favour of 
progressive sentences, while it is urged by others that the present system 
savours too much of mere revenge for wrong-doing, and the principle of 
indeterminate sentences is advocated. Under the latter method prisoners 
would be detained in gaol until such time as their moral reformation 
was complete, while the hopelessly incorrigible would suffer total depri- 
vation of liberty. How to give practical effect to sucha scheme presents 
obvious difficulties ; nevertheless it seems only right for society to be 
protected more efficiently against the depredations of confirmed male- 
factors. 

The following summaries give a classification for 1900, according to 
the length of the sentences and the nature of the offences; the two pre- 
vious tables show the number of distinct persons sentenced, while the 
figures in the two following statements refer to the number of offences 
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punished, the same person in some instances having been sentenced 
several times in the course of the year :— 


eee ee 


Imprisonment for-~- 
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It will be seen that the sentence of death was passed on six males. 
In three cases it was carried out, the prisoners being convicted of 
murder, and in the other three cases it was commuted to imprisonment 
for life. The executions in two instances were carried out in 1901. 
Of the persons included in the column “ Until order complied with,” 
15 were wife and child deserters against whom there were unsatisfied 
maintenance orders, and of the remaining 3 persons | was ordered to be 
imprisoned under warrant for debt, and 2 for failure to comply with 
orders of the court. 

The classification of sentences according to their length and the 
nature of the offences for which females suffered imprisonment in 1900 
is given below. In 11] cases only, out of 2,872, was the length of 
sentence one year or over. The longest sentences passed on female 
offenders during the year appear in the group “2 years and under 5,” 
one offender being charged with procuring miscarriage, and 2 others 
with stealing in company. In one instance only the penalty of imprison- 
ment during the Governor’s pleasure was suffered, and sentence of death ' 
was not recorded against any female during the year. The terms for 
which women are sentenced are much shorter than those of men, as their 
offences, generally speaking, are much lighter. .As shown in the sub- 
joined statement, the total offences of females during 1900 amounted to 
2,872. Of these, 2,552, or nearly 89 per cent., represented offences 
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against good order, such as drunkenness, riotous behaviour, using bad 
language, and vagrancy :— 





Length of Sentences. 
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The existing buildings for the reception of female prisoners are un- 
satisfactory, both as regards facilities for segregating the various classes 
of offenders, and also on account of expenses of management. It is 
proposed, however, to establish a large metropolitan prison for females, 
where all but short-sentenced country prisoners could be dealt with on 
more economic and scientific lines. 

Allusion has already been made to the number of persons with more 
than one conviction recorded against them during 1900. It is interest- 
ing to compare these figures with the records of previous years, which 
are given below for the ‘last ten years. The table also gives a statement 
of the average number of offences committed by each person confined :— 


Average number of 
Offences Committed. 


Prisoners sent to Gaol 


more than once. | Offences Committed. | 











Year. 
Males. Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. Females. 

1891 | 1,285 584 | 3,481 | 2,457 2°7 4-2 
1892 1,787 586 4,828 2,326 yey | 4°0 
1893 1,642 567 4,141 2,328 2°5 4°] 
1894 1,572 576 4,093 2,331 2°6 4°0 
1895 1,573 577 4,249 2,338 Ag 4°] 
1896 1,751 539 4,679 2,363 2] 4°4 
1897 1,478 514 3,944 2,115 2°7 4°] 
1898 1,545 485 4,233 2,054 2°7 4°2 
1899 1,511 470 4,177 1,932 2°7 4°] 
1900 1,494 484 4,258 2,310 2°8 4°8 
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From the evidence of the above table there would appear to be a: 
constant re-appearance of, the same faces before the courts to account 
for so high an average of re-convictions. The proportion of habitual 
offenders, if those with previous convictions may be so termed, is 
remarkable, and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following 
table than by the one just given. The returns only include convictions 
within the year named, convictions in a previous year being dis- 
regarded. If all convictions had been included, the proportion for 1900 
would, in all likelihood, have been about 28 per cent. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that these figures are considerably swollen by the 
constant re-appearance in gaol of persons charged with the pseudo-crime 
of drunkenness. Out of 7,713 persons committed to prison during 
1900, 2,342, or over 30 per cent., were incarcerated on this charge :— 


—_—— - 





Percentage of prisoners Percentage of prisoners 
Year. with Year. with 
previous convictions. | perteomtins previous convictions. 


1891 21°3 P aengt | ome 1896 23°5 
1892 26°4 1897 225 
1893 23°6 1898 23°4 
1894 23°3 1899 24-9 
1895 23°5 1900 25°6 


The number of distinct persons committed to gaol under sentence 
during each of the past ten yearsis given in the following table. The 
number fluctuated considerably during the period under review, but 
there is ample evidence in this table, taken in conjunction with that on 
page 228, showing the trials in the superior courts, that crime is steadily 
diminishing :— 


Year. Persons. Year. Persons. 
1891 S79 | 1896 9,724 
1892 8,957 1897 8,872 
1893 9;369° | 1898 8,683 
1894 9,215 1899 7,965 
1895 9,165 1900 dadiko 


Under Act 4 Vic. 29 a Visiting Justice is appointed to visit each 
gaol. He is empowered to hear and determine all complaints which 
may be made against a prisoner of disobeying the rules of the gaol, or 
of having committed any offence, and may pass a sentence of confine- 
ment in a solitary cell for a term not exceeding seven days. In cases 
of persistent insubordination, a charge upheld before two or more 
Justices of the Peace renders the prisoner liable to a sentence of close 
confinement for one month ; and if the culprit is a prisoner convicted 
of felony, or serving a sentence of hard labour, a punishment of personal 
correction may be awarded. ‘The prison returns show that whipping 
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was administered in two cases in 1900. The number of punishments 
inflicted upon refractory prisoners during the last ten years is given as 
follows :— 


a 2a oe 





| Prisoners punished in gaols. Percentage of 











Year. 2 aim total a 
Fe ren passion Total. Peron 
1891 1,235 304 1,539 10°1 
1892 1,412 317 1,729 10°5 
1893 1,053 234 1,287 10°9 
1894 982 300 1,282 11°0 
1895 1,077 228 1,305 11°l 
1896 924 247 1,171 12°2 
1897 1,146 226 1,372 12°4 
1898 1,262 216 1,478 13°5 
1899 1,166 120 1,286 12°8 
1900 913 52 965 10°0 





It is confidently expected that the new system of restricted associa- 
tion will have the effect of considerably reducing infractions of gaol 
discipline, since under its operations the evilly-disposed will have 
smaller opportunities of contaminating the better class of prisoners. 

There were 62 persons—59 males and 3 females—imprisoned for 
debt during the year 1900. As the time of detention as a rule only 
extended over a short period, the number of debtors in confinement at 
any one time was not large, and on the 31st December, 1900, there 
were only 2 males in gaol for debt. The number of persons sent to 
gaol for debt during each of the last ten years will be found in the 
following table :— 




















Year. Males. | Females. Total. | | Year. | Males. | Females. Total. 
1891 45 fe 45° || 1896 52 2 54 
1892 54 ai 54. || 1897 50 1 51 
1893 55 3 58 | «1898 81 4 85 
1894 54. 4 58 || 1899 53 1 54. 
1895 70 4 74 | 1900 59 3 62 





The dietary scale in New South Wales prisons comprises bread, 
maize-meal, meat, vegetables, salt, sugar, and rice or barley. For males 
the quantity of bread supplied ranges from 12 oz. to 24 oz. daily, 
according to length of sentence and quality of labour performed, the 
minimum quantity being supplied to prisoners serving sentences not 
exceeding six months, and the maximum to prisoners serving sentences 
with harder labour, such as road-work, excavating, stone-cutting, black- 
smithing, etc. The quantity of meat supplied ranges from 4 oz. to 16 oz. 
daily. To females, 8 oz. of bread and 4 oz. of meat are supplied where 
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a sentence not exceeding six months is being served, and these quantities 
are increased to 16 oz. of bread and 12 oz: of meat where harder labour, 
such as washing, is performed. For prisoners in solitary confinement 
the daily allowance is restricted to 16 oz. of bread. Debtors, prisoners 
under civil process, those awaiting trial, under remand, or detained as 
witnessses for want of bail receive a diet of 16 oz. bread, 8 oz. maize- 
meal, 16 oz. meat, and small quantities of vegetables, salt, rice, sugar, etc. 

The following table gives the number of the prisoners employed in the 
principal and minor gaols at the end of 1900, and those engaged in the 
principal callings. In some of the gaols there are no means of finding 
suitable employment of a profitable or useful nature, otherwise the 
number shown could be very much increased; and it must also be 
remembered that there are many prisoners whose services are not avail- 
able for labour, such as those whose sentences do not carry hard labour, 
and those exempt from work on account of medical and other reasons. 
The net value of the labour done during 1900 amounted to £16,352, 
but this sum is taken to refer exclusively to labour of a productive 
character. 





Carpenters and assistants... 28 SBookbinders............ Bees F385 17 
Paintersiis ncn linecres 12 MES tc ie er ae ee 8 9 
Blacksmiths and assistants 26 Washing and Gardening ... 60 
Linsmiths:, workesaciss iiss; 15 School and Store assistants 11 
MaSONKes nis ase sesest cet 5 Hospital attendants ......... 15 
Stonecutters and assistants 5 LS SEE RS AR So 5 
LA DOUTONS 255 ssi becdedcaads 226 141 Needlework 3:4 0.c306.6.06.c300 99 
Brushmakers: <:7..2.2..2:.2,032 rf Sweepers and cleaners ...... 200 
Matmakers <i icisessrlvcscs cos 44 Cooks’ Assistants ............ 91 
Shoemakers oo ccecesesceseses 82 Other employments ......... 668 
Danlore Ws See eae. 95 

Hatmakers .................0008 27 Total employed .......... 1,662 


Among those classed as engaged in “other employments” are 
included 47 prisoners working at the Trial Bay Breakwater. Prisoners 
under sentence of penal servitude, of hard labour on the: roads 
and public works, or of imprisonment with hard labour, become 
eligible for employment upon the public works at Trial Bay Prison 
under the following conditions :—Prisoners under sentence of from 
three to five years, who have not been punished for misconduct 
within the previous six months, and are favourably recommended by- 
their gaolers, at a period twelve months before they would become 
eligible for discharge under the ordinary remission regulations, and in 
anticipation of such discharge ; under sentence of five to ten years, with 
similar conditions as regards conduct, at a period of two years anterior 
to discharge; and under sentence of ten years and upwards, at a period 
of two years and six months anterior to discharge. The construction 
of the breakwater is under the supervision of officers of the Public 
Works Department, but the prisoners who are engaged on the work 
are entirely under the control of the Prisons Department, and receive 
a sinall monetary remuneration, with the privilege also of wearing 
clothing which is not of the prison pattern. 
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Besides the foregoing, there were at the close of the year 1900 as 

many as 237 prisoners who were not employed. The reasons for such 
exemption will be found in the following statement :—- 





(gS eae rere 35 ~=©Recent arrivals, notsettowork 24 
nko es exscnnbnndan ens 6 Under separate treatment ...... 3 
Under medical treatment ... 30 Not under sentence (including 
Exempt from work ............ 7 debtoms).:53 <4 cestocssaeines 110 
Prisoners’ delegates............ 10 Under sentence of death..... ... 2 
ROMAN Foo; sce sac uc 10 

ja” a eenna ei 237 


Persons whose cases have not yet been disposed of are allowed 
to see their legal advisers and others who may visit them in refer- 
ence to their trial. It is not required that they shall wear prison 
clothing; and other privileges, consistent with safe custody, are 
granted to them. Persons under examination are not allowed to have 
any communication made to them while in the prison except by their 
legal advisers, unless such a proceeding is specially sanctioned by the 
Justice conducting the examination. 

By continuous good conduct and industry prisoners become eligible- 
for a remission of sentence, in accordance with the following scale ;— 
Sentences exceeding twelve months but not exceeding five years, one-sixth 
of the term; sentences beyond five but not exceeding ten years, one-fifth 
of the term; and sentences of more than ten years, one-fourth of the 
term. Prisoners in gaol for the first time, undergoing sentences of over 
six months and not exceeding twelve months, may receive a remission 
of four days for each month; prisoners in gaol for the second time, 
undergoing sentences of over six months, and not exceeding twelve: 
months, a remission of three days for each month ; prisoners in gaol 
three or more times, undergoing sentences of over six months, and not 
exceeding twelve months, a remission of two days for each month ; 
prisoners in gaol for the first time, undergoing sentences of over three 
months, and not exceeding six months, a remission of three days for 
each month. Prisoners serving sentences commuted from capital con- 
victions are not entitled to a remission, but their cases may be specially 
considered. Remissions are not granted where the sentence does not 
exceed three months, but it is proposed to apply the principle to 
prisoners of this class. 

Under section 409 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act a prisoner 
under sentence may be granted a written license to be at large within 
specified limits during the unexpired portion of his sentence. Sureties 
are required, unless under exceptional circumstances, for good behaviour 
and observance of the conditions of the license. The prisoner who is 
liberated is required to report himself periodically to the police, and is 
liable to have his license cancelled and to be committed to gaol to 
undergo the remainder of his sentence upon any breach of the conditions 


Q 
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upon which he was released. This system was first adopted in 
September, 1891, and at the end of 1900 it had been put in force in 
208 cases—those of 204 males and 4 females. Of the 208 licenses issued, 
there were on December 31, 1900, 64 still in force, 124 had expired, and 
in 18 cases the balance of the sentence had been remitted ‘and the 
license cancelled, while in only 2 cases was the license-holder returned to 
gaol to complete his sentence. 

When the neglected state in which many of the prisoners are received 
is considered, it may be said that the death-rate in gaols is light, and it 
shows, moreover, signs of decreasing. More especially in the country 
districts, the gaols are frequently called upon to receive persons in the 
last stages of disease, whose proper destination should rather have been 
a hospital or an asylum. This causes an undue inflation of the prison 
death-rate, and it may be said that in a large percentage of the total 
deaths during 1900 the cause should be looked for in diseases originating 
prior to reception in gaol. A comparison between the death-rate in 
gaols and that of the general population it is difficult to make, but it 
may be said generally that the death-rate of all persons received into 
gaol is at present not greater than that of the general population of 
like ages, while the death-rate of habitual criminals is largely below the 
average. In the following table the number of deaths, exclusive of 
those resulting from executions, is given for 1880 and subsequent 
periods, together with the death-rate per 1,000 of the average number 
of prisoners in confinement during the year. This average has been 
obtained for every year by taking the mean of the numbers in confine- 
ment at the end of that year and at the end of the preceding year :— 








Deaths. 

Death-rate per 
Year. 1,000 persons 

in confinement. 

Males. Females. San | ren | to Total. 

1880 37 Cy ie 18°85 
1885 39 11 50 19°90 
1890 24 2 26 10°84 
is9l 37 3 40 | 15°86 
1892 | 36 4 40 15°27 
1893 | 28 6 34 | 13°42 
1894 22 2 24 9°49 
1895 19 3 yA 8°61 
1896 28 2 30 12°29 
1897 22 ne apd 9°47 
1898 20 ] 21 9°40 
1899 31 2 33 15771 
1900 15 3 18 9°02 





Since 1893 returns have been obtained of the height of all persons 
committed to gaol, and the following results, which relate to the 6,667 
malés incarcerated during 1900, are given merely as a curiosity of 
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criminal statistics. No comparison with the general population can be 
made, as no data for such a comparison exist :— 




















Age Groups. 
Height. 9 16 21 and|25 and/30 and/35 eaatio ahalas and|50 and'55 endl. ea Total | 
to 15.| to 20 | under under} under} under} under! under! under! under oe 
] ¥ | 25. 30. 35. 40. 45, 50. 55. 60. : 

Under 4 ft. 6in...}| 18 | +7 on | . 1 - 3 Pe 19 
SS 2 Se hs ee at 1 a Ss EAs Gee e ee 2 nA : ee 1 
5 ay fe ere 5 1 oF be dh Sa j - 6 
$3) 4th: 91 Robe 2 1 : a oe 1 ve : ae 4 
YB iatg hl oy Spee 8 1 : _ a : A 1 10 
Ott 10 it. a. es 9 1 Es 1 oe 4 1 1 17 
St tein... 42... 8 6 3 1 4 EG 4 1 be 3 2 32 
i ES Gee 6 | 23 6 13 10 9 8 4 3 4 5 91 
ee La ae ov 4 26 12 26 18 15 8 8 13 7 12 149 
A 23 | rer 4 | 42 22 47 30 28 36 22 15 10 26 282 
Dteel Date, ils we az 54 51 66 55 60 47 38 35 20 47 473 
B26 -4in,....-.. 1 91 92 | 127 94 86 7 65 42 34 56 766 
Ve SO 4 eS ee 4 99 90 | 162; 121} 124 97 79 50 28 67 921 
1 | a le ny 88 114 221 132 126 108 81 59 38 65 } 1,032 
5 ay @ z 77 109 175 122 115 105 81 44 35 50 914 
ter Salas’. :. ks 1 52 84 200 121 104 89 69 37 81 38 826 
tgs Oo it)... os ae 38 44 | 114 76 76 81 48 31 22 23 553 
O46, 10 in... . 3.5 21 34 64 49 36 39 19 13 8 19 802 
eo, 2019 0 il 9 10 44 26 28 17 13 rf 3 5 162 
Bett fico s «esos 6 2 7 12 17 6 6 3 2 - 61 
ta Pi, fou: 2: - 3 10 6 4 2 4 > 31 
ete Teds. . kc a 1 2 1 4 2 3 2 ar 1¢ 
1 See 9 1) peer d aS | ; 1 1 
Total «i vs. 72 | 637 | 678 |1,278 | 881 | 832; 728] 539| 358 | 249 | 415 | 6,667 








A similar return relating to the 1,046 females committed to gaol in 
the course of the year 1900 shows the following results :— 





Age Groups. 
Height, 13 to | 16 t 21 and'25 A alet and/35 and/40 and/45 and/50 and/55 and 60and Total. 
15 30. under junder under |under |under |under |under |under aver 
; * 25. 30. 35. 40. 45, 50. 55. 60. 3 

Under 4 ft. 6 in... 1 i, Aa 54 ] 1 A és - ee p34 
Ly «ARE 1s eg ae 1 de igs ae cm Bs 1 | ye Ye 1 4 
ys iy is eee yt wa ae = a 3 s te ¥ die bE 1 
BAG tO Ie kok os oi a ae 2 4 1 3 1 1 1 1 14 
PS igs pt ec ste 2 1 4 % 1 1 id ree 3 4 2 26 
ran (1s ee heres 6 2 12 8 5 4 7 5 3 4 56 
YS 1 ig 8 a 12 5 8 7 13 15 2 3 2 4 71 
ot Pag Se pipe ria 13 14 23 26 16 22 14 5 3 6 142 
AN Sa St 1 18 17 31 32 36 24 15 4 6 3 187 
Ramee. ccerce a 25 12 33 32 37 12 9 6 6 7 179 
>, DF 1 a 16 17 21 21 17 7 9 3 9 7 127 
Gy 3 1 Raa 11 10 22 17 16 17 6 5 ae ome 104 
go oe 6 6 16 15 6 7 5 2 4 1 66 
aerate: oc: 5. 3 2 7 5 13 3 1 2 1 43 
Date ea alle weece: 1 * 3 1 4 1 af a 6 
oD Ta ty |: eal 1 1 2 2 4 : oe 10 
Ste Gang <i: 1 : 2 1 1 5 
G8i-10-In. 6 oP. j oe 3 I 1 
646. ll ine... ap 1 oy 1 

‘Rotal ...... 3 | 113 | 88 | 180] 177| 166] 128] 75| 39] 38] 39] 1,046 
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CaprirAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the early days of settlement the spectacle of judicial executions 
must have been extremely common. Offences which are now sum- 
marily dealt with by magistrates, and deemed sufficiently punished by 
imprisonment for two or three months, were in some cases punishable 
by death. This barbarous system lasted until about the year 1832, 
when the offences of stealing from a dwelling money or goods to the 
value of £5, and of killing or stealing horses, cattle, or sheep, were removed 
from the category of capital crimes. Five years later the punishment 
of death was abolished in the following cases :—Riotous destruction of 
buildings and machinery, riotous assembling, rescue of a person convicted 
of murder, seducing a person in the Royal Navy from duty, inciting to 
mutiny, administering unlawful oaths purporting to bind the person 
taking the same to commit any treason or murder, breaking prison, 
escaping from lawful custody more than once, smuggling while armed, 
shooting at any vessel, or maliciously shooting or maiming any officer of 
the Navy or Revenue Service. Executions have been less numerous of 
late years than formerly, the dread penalty being carried out in only a 
small proportion of cases wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. 
The number of executions since 1825 is given herewith. In three years 
only have there been no executions. Four females have been hanged 
during the period in question :— 























weer. | 2, | Bee | ree. | Se | Some aon} 
1825 54. 9 1851 8 2 9 2 
1826 72 21 1852 10 5 12 1 
1827 93 29 1853 4 2 21 1 
1828 106 28 1854 11 6 21 4 
1829 112 52 1855 12 5* 6 2 
1830 136 50 || 1856 7 | ae 14 3 
- 1831 143 32 1857 9 4 9 1 
1832 156 12 1858 9 1 8 2 
1833 135 31 1859 10 7 11 3 
1834 148 44 1860 ee eee 29 2 
1835 | 142 40 1861 32 | 2 4 4 
1836 79 |.. 26 1862 18 6 17 2 
1837 90 1v 1863 16 6 4 3* 
1838 130 19 1864 5 2 1 1 
1839 53 29 1865 10 | 3 6 3 
1840 13 8 1866 20 | 6 4 1 
1841 27 18 1867 wi (4 8 5 
1842 47 13 1868 age eae 8 5 
1843 99 8 1869 Be 7 1 
1844 | 22 g* || 1870 Se Pee? 4 l 
1845 15 3 1871 i oo 7 3 
1846 ll 1 1872 es ie 5 l 
1847 10 6 1873 10 4 5 I 
1848 6 5 1874 14 3 6 1 
1849 6 4 1875 8 2 

1850 5 4 1876 15 | 4 





* One female. 
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During the seventy-six years embraced in the table just given, 2,362 
persons were sentenced to death, and of these, 1,736 were condemned 
during the first eighteen years. For the whole period the executions 
numbered 648, of which 466 were carried out during the first eighteen 
years. 

A study of the statistics of judicial executions in New South Wales 
prior to the year 1842 will make it abundantly plain that the barbarous 
system of taking life for insufficient cause, so far from striking terror 
into the hearts of would-be criminals, had the effect of lowering the 
moral tone of the whole community, and, therefore, of making some of 
its members more prone to commit the very offences which the punish- 
ment was intended to prevent. The death penalty is now imposed for 
murder, attempt at murder, rape, and setting fire to a dwelling knowing 
that there is a person therein ; it is, however, generally carried out for 
murder only. The following statement shows the number of con- 
victions and executions for the offences named for a period of thirty 
years :— 














Murder and 
Attempt at Murder. Rape} 
Year. eA Ga COE aS 

Convic- Execu- | Convic- Execu- 

| tions. | tions. | tions. tions. 

1871 9 3 B - bivcee 
1872 14 3 Os (Bates 
1873 9 4 BRAS Bee 

1874 7 2 7 1 

1875 7 ] ] 1 
1876 12 4 Ge Ghee Sees 
1877 4 2 ie PO 
1878 8 1 il eae ee 

1879 oy een 5 1 
1880 15 + G2-a-* oe 

1881 5 | 1 3 1 
1882 10 3 : eee ee 
1883 8 1 | BA ead 
1884 7 2 Rs ole 
1885 9 3 eile Gop 
1886 10 2 12 Pee 
1887 : eS ee 1 4* 
1888 15 2 OB Wie saeere 
1889 3 3 Bi WOR wena 
1890 ] Dean aes 
1891 5 3 1 . 
1892 4 | TR, Sar ckee ARE AOS 
1893 6 5 Bi ants 
1894 7 5 1 AED 
1895 5 1 SU: pe RAR 
1896 4 eee i eee Aare F 

1897 3 2 as 1 

1898 RR apse 1 1 

1899 a geen Te ] 

1900 6 1 1 





* Mount Rennie case ; convicted in 1886. 
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In 1887, as the table shows, the death penalty was carried out in the 
case of four prisoners charged with rape. Since that year there was no 
further execution till the single cases in each of the years 1897, 1898, 
and 1899. It would be rash to argue that the executions in 1887 have 
exercised a salutary effect upon persons disposed to commit this crime, 
for there has been no diminution in the number of persons committed 
for trial. With more reason it might be assumed that juries are loth 
to convict for rape, knowing that death is the penalty assigned by law 
as its punishment. 


Cost oF PoLicE AND Prison SERVICES. 


The following table shows the amount expended in maintaining 
the police and prison services during the last five years, and also the 
amount of fines paid into the Consolidated Revenue, and the net return 
from prison labour :— 



































Expenditure and Revenue. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
Expenditure— | £ £ | £ £ £ 
Cs) CCS RR se 8 eo 330,516*| 333, 0551 332,8241! 368,2348/384,4429 
Penal establishments ........... .| 141,028 | 121,673 | 130,384 | 137,191 | 136,733 
Dotson oes eee 471,544 | 454,728 | 463,208 |505,425 | 521,175 
Revenue— | 
(pt shy Pa > Lo ie ae a 11,027 | 11,988| 11,872 11,865 | 12,549 
Net return from prison labour...) 20,537} 19,101 | 20,547 | 17,846 | 16,352 
OE gta e sy, hee ek 31,564 | 31,089 | 32,419 | 29,711 | 28,901 
Net Expenditure ....:2:.....cccececses0s 439,980 | 423,639 430,789 475,714 492 274 
82,41: B50: | ~ ies | Bo dead go dk 
rer innaeuate ts. ks 6 11 FEY | Go] (hee. (ee: 
STRSTR aa eR SUEDE AP esr ees cpa c-amemes seco soma ara me ae Ect TS SAE BET EE eS ht a ee ee Ree STS 
* Financial year, 1896-7. ¥ Financial year, 1897-8. t Financial year, 1898-9. 
§ Financial year, 1899-0. 4] Financial year, 1900-1. 


It is to be understood that the value of prison labour set down in 
the above table represents labour of a productive character only. 


EXTRADITION. 


There are two Imperial statutes in force in New South Wales for 
the surrender of fugitive criminals, viz., the Extradition Act of 1870, 
and the Fugitive Offenders Act of 1881. The former provides for the 
surrender to foreign States of persons accused or convicted of certain 
crimes within the jurisdiction of such States, and for the trial of 
criminals surrendered to British dominions. Treaties for the extradition 
of fugitive criminals exist between Her Majesty's Government and the 
Governments of France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Brazil, Spain, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and N orway, 
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Switzerland, Haiti, the United States of America, the Argentine 
Republic, Columbia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Orange Free State, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Salvador, Tonga, and Uruguay. In pro- 
ceedings taken in New South Wales under this Act the fugitive is 
brought before the Governor, who hears evidence on oath, and, if satisfied 
that the person is liable to be extradited, makes out a warrant to that 
effect. At the hearing of the case, the Consul for the country to which 
the person charged belongs, the Crown Solicitor, and the Inspector- 
General of Police are present. Ifa warrant is made out, the prisoner 
is sent to Darlinghurst Gaol for fifteen days prior to extradition, during 
which interval he may apply to the Supreme Court for a writ of 
habeas corpus. During the ten years ended 1900 there were alto- 
gether 21 persons extradited, all of whom were escapees from the 
French penal settlement of New Caledonia. 

Under the Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, provision is made for the 
surrender from the United Kingdom to a British possession or vice versa, 
or from one British possession to another, of fugitives charged with the 
perpetration of crimes which are, in the part of His Majesty’s: 
dominions where they are committed, punishable by imprisonment with 
hard labour for twelve months or more, or by some greater penalty.. 
Persons apprehended under the Act are dealt with at a Magistrate’s. 
Court, and their cases are included in the figures relating to the business 
transacted at Magistrates’ Courts, and not in the returns relating to 
the Extradition Court. 

During 1900, 17 fugitive offenders—all of whom were males—were: 
arrested in other parts of His Majesty's dominions, or in foreigm 
countries, and returned to New South Wales. Of these 6 were sum- 
marily convicted before magistrates, and 9 were committed to higher 
courts, the other 2 cases being withdrawn or discharged. 

There were also 32 fugitive offenders from other portions of His: 
Majesty’s dominions arrested in New South Wales, and brought up 
at magistrates’ courts during the year. Of these, 13 were remanded to 
Victoria, 9 to Queensland, 1 to Tasmania, 2 to New Zealand, and 7 to 
South Australia. 


DECREASE IN CRIME. 


There are two ways available for testing the increase or decrease in 
crime: the first, which is by comparing the number of arrests with the 
whole population of the country, may be said to be a test of the 
willingness or otherwise of the people to obey the laws; the second is a 
comparison of the persons committed for trial by jury with the whole 
population, and as all serious offenders are so tried, this may be looked 
upon as a test of the prevalence of serious crime. In making 
comparisons of this kind it must be borne in mind—first, in regard to 
apprehensions, that as new laws are continually being made, and the 
large proportion of such laws attach the penalty of fine or imprisonment 
to their breach, the number of offences for which a person is liable to 
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be apprehended has constantly been increasing; and second, that the 
general tendency of late years has been for magistrates to deal 
summarily with a large proportion of the cases submitted to them. 
Hence it is quite possible that crime might be neither increasing nor 
diminishing, and yet the returns show an increase of apprehensions 
and a decrease of committals. Taking all things into consideration, 
the tables given hereunder may be accepted as showing that crime has 
largely decreased. ‘The first table shows, in quinquennial periods, the 
mean population, the average number of apprehensions, and the propor- 
tion of these to the general population for the last thirty-one years:— 


f 





- Apprehensions. 

Period. Population: Average Per 100,000 

| Annual. of Population: 
1870-74 | 526,733 | 19,492 | 3,687 
1875-79 | 633,255 | 28,837 4,554 
1880-84 | 802,712 41,262 5,140 
1885-89 | 1,000,744 | 39,406 3,938 
1890-94 | 1,174,963 | 37,854 3,222 
1895-1900" | 1,302,025 | 36,365 2.793 








* Six years. 


It cannot be claimed that 2,793 apprehensions per 100,000 of popu- 
lation is a low average ; on the contrary, it is much above that of most 
of the other states of the group, but it is a marked improvement on 
the rates of previous years. ‘The comparison made above has reference 
to the whole population, but as few persons under 15 years of age 
commit crimes, children under that age have been excluded from the 
following statement, which compares the periods 1879-82, 1889-92, 
and 1899-1900, these periods being selected on account of the number 
in each age-group being accurately determinable from the results of the 
last three Census enumerations. The following figures relate to males :— 





1879-82. 1889-92. 1899-1900. 


Average | Per 100,000) Average | Per 100,000) Average | Per 100,000 
Age-group. Annual of Annual of Annual of 
Arrests. | Population.| Arrests. | Population.| Arrests. | Population. 





15 years and under 20...... 1,734 | 4,543 1,882 3,468 1,932 | 2,732 
20 . ‘ Reape 8,884 | 11,829 | 9,939 8,433 | 8,156! 6,840 
30 3 os 40...... 8,141 | 14,358 | 8,848 9,565 | 8,724] 8,278 
40 ve es ae 5,945 | 13,614 | 5,803 | 9,920 | 6,718 | 8,546 
50 re upwards...... 5,061 | 11,347 | 5,045 7,315 | 5,490 6,140 





In every age-group there has been a decided fall in the proportion of 
arrests, but the improvement is most marked in the higher age-groups, 
which every year are becoming more largely composed of Australian- 
born. The decline in the proportion of females arrested is even more 
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noticeable than amongst the males. The following figures relating to 
females are on the same basis as those in the preceding table :— 








| 1879-82. 1889-92. | 1899-1900. 
Age-group. Average | Per 100,000 Average | Per 100,000) Average | Per 100,000 
Annual of Annual of Annual of 
Arrests. | Population.| Arrests. | Population. | Arrests. | Population. 
15 years and under 20......| 484 | 1,288 463 | 850 298 428 
20 - ‘3 RE | 1,813 | 3,023 1,814 1,807 1,856 1,562 
30 a “" 40,..... | 2,018 | 5,002 1,600 | 2,500 1,895 2,183 
“Ty bam ® yy _-00......| 1,471 | 5,410. | 1,035 | 2,531 | 1,044 1,849 
50 ne upwards...... | 1,118 | 4,122 740 | 1,637 671 1,027 


SLES Aas NS aia RS, PACES ae a OSE SF CO ST SS SPRUE EBS 

Turning to the committals to the higher Courts and the convictions 
there, an even more decided decline is noticeable, and as the committals 
represent the more serious types of offences, the decline must be looked 
upon as especially satisfactory :— 














Committals. | Convictions. 
Period. Per Per 
Annual Annual 

100,000 of | 100,000 of 

Average. Dopalatiaa: Average. Huan cern 

Sn ee 
1870-74 1,134 215°3 | 644 122°3 
1875-79 1,506 237°8 | 881 139°1 
1880-84. 1,693 | 210°9 | 1,044 130-1 
1885-89 1,539 153°9 | 885 88-4 
1890-94 1,479 125°9 | 916° | 78:0 
1895-1900 1,356 104-1 | 817 | 62°7 


It will be seen that the fall has been nearly continuous over the 
whole period, convictions for serious offences being less than they were 
twenty-five years ago, notwithstanding the fact that population has 
more than doubled during the interval. 

It may be taken, then, as clearly proved that there has been a great 
decrease in crime during the last twenty-five years. The reform, ifit may 
be so termed, has come about owing to a general improvement in the 
community itself, and not to the reform of individuals by reason of the 
deterrent effect of punishments inflicted. It is in vain to look for the 
reformation of persons who have lapsed into crime ; the prison statistics 
nowhere show that punishment as now administered has in general any 
such effect. Perhaps the most serious defect in the treatment of 
offenders arises from the fact that any reformative effect from detention 
in gaol usually ceases with the prisoner’s discharge. Until some 
efficient organization is formed to assist released prisoners to obtain 
honest employment there is no recourse for the great majority of these 
unfortunates but to seek their criminal friends and again qualify for 
speedy re-admission to gaol. It must be admitted, of course, that there 
is a certain class of criminal utterly devoid of any desire to amend, and 
it would doubtless be better for society if such as these were never 
allowed outside the prison walls. Reference has already been made to 
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persons with previous convictions, but, as explained, the convictions 
referred to are convictions within the year. If all convictions be 
included, it would seem that about 72 per cent. were persons who entered 
prison during 1900 for the first time or whose history was unknown. 
Of these, a large number, probably not far short of 40 per cent., find 
their way again into prison, not deterred by their former experience, 
or driven to crime by the loss of caste which a criminal conviction 
inevitably involves. Of the persons convicted for the second time, 52 
per cent. will find their way to gaol for the third time, and of the 
thrice convicted about 60 per cent. will be again received into gaol, 


CRIME IN AUSTRALASIA. 


The convictions in the higher courts of New South Wales, taken over 
a series of years, greatly exceed in number those of any other state, and 
in proportion to the population they are only exceeded by Western 
Australia. So marked is this fact that much speculation has been 
indulged in as to the probable cause of the anomaly. It is admitted 
that the people of all the states are practically derived from the same 
stock, while their occupations and habits of life are fairly alike, and 
a theory has been hazarded that the high rate of crime in New South 
Wales is due to a blood taint derived from the original bond-population 
of this state. Such a theory is manifestly absurd, as Tasmania, the 
province which received proportionately the largest number of convicts, 
and the population of which has been least diluted by immigration, has 
for many years had the most favourable record of convictions. There is 
no evidence that such a population now exists anywhere in Australasia ; 
it certainly does not exist in New South Wales. But though the 
gratuitous theory above alluded to may be easily disposed of, the fact 
remains that the second largest proportion of convictions in the higher 
courts occurs in this state. Western Australia shows a much higher 
proportion ; but its sparse population and peculiar situation would 
warrant the anticipation of a large amount of crime of a kind not 
found in the older settled provinces. The rate in Queensland for 1900 
was also slightly higher. The convictions after trial in the Superior 
Courts of Australasia, for the year 1900, were as follow :— 





Convictions in Superior Courts. 





Per 100,000 

Number. of Popnlation 
New South Wales .................. 755 56 
SET rg 0 ga ROMER PIC oe Nae 452 38 
Cueonmiand :.,...., vee 278 57 
South Australia ..................... 82 22 
Western Australia.................. 156 89 
ROIS Sse ee eee 25 14 
Commonwealth ......... 1,748 47 
New:Zealand «,,.. 2 eee 408 53 
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In the foregoing tableit will be observed that Queenslandand NewSouth 
Wales have the largest proportion of convictions of any of the states 
except Western Australia, the peculiar circumstances of which have 
already been alluded to. It has already been pointed out, in explaining 
the changes in the compilation of the criminal statistics, that the high rate 
of offenders in New South Wales is due to a number of causes. First 
among these, as accounting for the excessive number of convictions in 
the Superior Courts, may be mentioned the differences in the jurisdiction 
of the Courts of the various states. For instance, South Australia 
and Tasmania have no intermediate Courts like the Quarter Sessions of 
New South Wales and the District Courts with criminal jurisdiction of 
some of the other states, and many persons who would be committed 
to higher Courts in New South Wales are convicted in the Magisterial 
Courts of South Australia and Tasmania. Further, in Victoria 
magistrates have a much wider jurisdiction than in New South Wales, 
and many offenders who are summarily convicted in the former state 
would have to be committed to a higher tribunal in the latter province. 
It will be seen, therefore, that this question of the jurisdiction of the 
magistracy of the states is one which must affect the criminal returns 
of the Superior Courts. 

Another point which must be considered is the large number of 
persons who drift from one part of the country to another in search of 
work. For many years there has been in New South Wales a large 
population whose abode in any district is determined by the existence of 
a demand for unskilled labour, and it is from the ranks of this floating 
population that a large proportion of the persons convicted of crime is 
derived. All the states have, to a greater or less extent, this class 
of population ; but in New South Wales it is numerically the largest. 
As these people settle down to regular employment in a fixed abode and 
acquire interests apart from the excitements of an unsettled life, crime will 
be found to diminish. The neighbouring state of Victoria, where the 
decrease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement of its 
population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the proportion of 
convictions in 1900 being 38 per 100,000, as compared with 101 in 1866. 

The laws relating to crime are somewhat similar throughout Austral- 
asia, although there are one or two important points of difference, such 
as the provision of the Crimes Act of 1890 under which Justices in 
Victoria may, under certain circumstances, discharge a person accused 
of simple larceny without proceeding to a conviction, which might be 
found on investigation to considerably affect the returns. It is possible, 
too, that the administration of these laws may be more rigorous in New 
South Wales than in any of the other provinces. This has already been 
shown to be the case in regard to drunkenness, and offers an additional 
explanation of the large number of convictions obtained in New South 
Wales. It should also be remembered that in this state there is no 
Act to prevent the influx of criminals, such as exists and is stringently 
enforced in some of the other provinces. 
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Tue Supreme Covurt—Crvit JurRIspDIcTION. 


The chief legal tribunal of the state is the Supreme Court, which 
is at present composed of seven Judges, viz., a Chief Justice and 
six Puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by a jury of four 
persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, may apply to a 
Judge in Chambers to have the cause tried by a jury of twelve. 
Twice the number of jurors required to sit on the case are chosen by 
lot, from a panel summoned by the Sheriff, and from that number 
each of the parties strikes out a fourth, the remainder thus selected by 
both parties forming the jury who are to try the case. The jury are 
constituted the judges of the facts of the case only, being bound to 
accept the dicta of the Judge on all points of law. From the Court 
‘thus constituted an appeal lies to what is called the “Full Court,” 
sitting 72 Banco, which is generally composed of at least three of the 
Judges. The Chief Justice, or in his absence the senior Puisne 
Judge, presides over the Full Court, which gives its decision by 
majority. The circumstances under which new trials are granted 
are:—Where the Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected ma- 
terial evidence ; where he has wrongly directed the jury on a point of 
law; where the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or 
where, from some other cause, there has evidently been a miscarriage 
of justice. 

Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any suitor 
wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of the Empire 
must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme Court. The amount 
in dispute must be at least £500, or affect the construction of a New 
South Wales statute. In other cases application for leave to appeal 
must be made to the Privy Council itself. The British Government has 
appointed Chief Justice Way, of South Australia, to a seat on the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, so that he may bring to the 
deliberations of the Committee his knowledge of the laws, especially 
the land laws, of the states. So far as New South Wales is con- 
cerned, there have been, during the ten years ended 1900, 64 appeals 
to the Privy Council in common law, 32 in Equity, 2 in Bankruptcy, 
and 1 from the judgment of the Vice-Admiralty Court; of which, 3 
appeals in common law, and 2 in Equity, were made during 1900. 
One of these appeals was in a case directly arising out of the Crown 
Lands Acts ; bat in a number of other cases questions of interpretation 
of the land laws of the state have arisen when the appeals were being 
considered by the Privy Council. 

The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Commissary 
of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising out of collisions, 
etc., in Australian waters, are determined. One of the Puisne Judges 
acts as his deputy, but the Supreme Court, as such, has no jurisdiction 
in Admiralty cases. 
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One of the Puisne Judges also acts as Judge of the Equity Court, from 
whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence to the Privy 
Council. 

Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a PuisneJ udge, assisted 
by the Registrar. An appeal can be made to the Full Court against 
the Judge’s decision. 

Another Puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which cases 
are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the Supreme Court. 

The Equity Judge formerly represented the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and heard and decided all applications for the 
probate of wills and for letters of administration, and also determined 
suits as to the validity, etc., of wills. By the Probate Act of 1890 this 
jurisdiction was vested in the Supreme Court in its Probate jurisdic- 
tion, and the business transferred to such Judge as might be appointed 
Probate Judge. Motions for rehearing cases, adjudicated in this Court, 
are sometimes made before the Supreme Court or Privy Council. 

A Judge can only be removed from office upon the address of both 
Houses of Legislature. Upon permanent disability or infirmity, or 
after fifteen years’ service, a Judge is entitled to retire from the Bench 
with a pension, the amount of which, as well as of his salary, is secured 
and regulated by various Acts. 

A person eligible for admission as a solicitor, provided he has not 
been admitted in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any of the other 
Australasian Colonies, must have been articled to some solicitor practising 
in New South Wales, and have served for a term of five years, or in 
the case of a person who has taken a degree in Arts before entering into 
articles, a term of three years, and must have passed the examinations 
of a Board, consisting of two barristers and four solicitors, appointed 
annually for that purpose by the Supreme Court. The admission of 
a solicitor can only take place on the last day of any of the four terms 
into which the judicial year is divided. A solicitor who ceases to 
practise for twelve months continuously may be struck off the roll, 
in which case it is necessary for him to give a term’s notice before: 
he can be readmitted. A barrister who has been in practice as 
such for five years, having caused himself to be disbarred, can, under 
Act 55 Vic. No. 31, be admitted as a solicitor without examination. 
Under the provisions of the same Ac: a solicitor is competent to appear, 
and has the right of audience, in all courts of New South Wales. The 
Court can suspend or remove from the roll of solicitors any person who, 
in its opinion, has been guilty of misconduct or malpractice. 

The Board for approval of qualified persons to be admitted as barristers 
of the Supreme Court of New South Wales, is formed under Act 11 Vic. 
No. 57, and consists of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Attorney- 
General for the time being, and two elected members of the Bar. | Applhi- 
cants rust have been students-at-law for three, or in the case of graduates, 
for two years, and have passed all examinations prescribed by the Board. 
A solicitor who has been in practice for not less than five years, and who 
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has removed his name from the roll of solicitors, is entitled, under Act 
55 Vic. No. 31, to be admitted as a barrister without examination. 
Admission is made in open Court any day in term by any two J udges 
sitting together. 

During the year 1900 there were 154 persons practising as barristers 
of the Supreme Court, while the solicitors numbered 898, of whom 516 
were in the metropolitan district, and 382 in various country towns. 


Common Law JurRISDICTION oF SUPREME Court. 


The following table gives the number of writs issued and the amount 
for which judgment was signed in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
(Common Law jurisdiction) during the last ten years. The number of 
writs issued includes cases which were subsequently settled by the 
parties ; but the total amount involved in these claims is not, of course, 
included in the sum for which judgment was signed. The amounts for 
judgments signed include taxed costs in all cases where the judgments 
have been completed at the end of the year, and relate to undefended 
and tried cases only. During 1900 the total bills of costs amounted to 
£30,152, but from this a sum of £7,888 was taxed off, leaving the net 
costs at £22,264. The court costs of taxation amounted to £456 :— 


Year, Writs issued. | Judgments signed. 
No. | £ 
1891 | 6,144 537,231 
1892 | 6,219 739,419 
1893 6,205 724,211 
1894 4,866 489,054 
1895 4,118 478,225 
1896 3,775 | 388,382 
1897 3,146 436,506 
1898 2,901 302,569 
1899 3,014 309,085 
1900 | 2,983 296,841 
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The number of causes set down and tried is shown below :— 


ee 





Not Referred | Causes Tried. 
re) 

















Causes ; 

Year, set down. Lapa ret Arbitra- | Verdict for] Verdict for Disagree- Non- 

Mf tion, Plaintiff. | Defendant ment suited. Total. 

of Jury. 

No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. 
1891 528 DBE ia fs 204 | 71 t Rights 2 92a 276 
1892 450 1 R.T Sets Ca teaats 212 | 53 t ees AF eS 266 
1893 456 196 i cate: | Es a oe i" ieee Mee C= TS 266 
1894 492 LOB ce: Pah | 64 ats Oaks oa | 296 
1895 | 496 | 168 | 13 196 | 35 1 13 | 245 
1896 399 179 4 154 | 45 2 15 216 
1897 370 147-4 151 50 1 21 223 
1898 296 110 4 125 34 5 | 18 182 
1899 302 §3 | 3 154 32 5 25 216 
1900 252 ee Be 117 29 3 | 13 162 








PROBATE JURISDICTION. 


Ny 


Equity JURISDICTION. 


The practice and procedure of the Supreme Court in its equity juris- 
diction are regulated by the Equity Act, 1880, and subsequent amending 
Acts. The transactions of the Equity Court during the last ten years 
were as follow :— 











Year. eae x ae sar ashe? | Petitions. petee S | Motions. Nia 
| 

z | No. | No. he No. No. | No. 
pare. Fe Sos) BB T8187 Re he be ees wee ie: 
fy eam Geeta) Cs ee eames Ls PUSS SRE IRRED estat okie Bes. 
1893 SG) AIR THO Pe ca a | $35 
is94 | 221 ligt | 419 148 253 899 
1895 | 299 126 | 128 131 201 897 
1896 254 166 136 120 258 902 
1897 | 9222 143 108 | 110 234 906 
1898. | 204 145 100 | 132 145 803 
1899 268 | 154 59 116 243 822 
1900 | 213 | 131 69 | 197 206 S41 





PROBATE JURISDICTION. 


The number of probates and letters of administration granted by the 
Supreme Court in its testamentary jurisdiction is shown in the following 
table for the last ten years :— 


Probates and Administrations— 




















Wills annexed: Letters of Administration. Total. 

So A t Amount No. of Amount 

Number. era ty Number. sworn to. Estates. Sait. 

£ | | ¥ | £ 

1891 1,192 4,734,228 | 767 722,568 1,959 | 5,456,796 
1892 1,287 4,619,164 842 | 1,150,163 2,129 | 5,769,327 
1893 1,183 3,508,264 782 635,537 1,965 4,143,801 
1894 1,372 4,370,217 79L 928,567 2,163 | 5,298, 784 
1895 1,321 4,185,497 | 833 672,729 2,154 | 4,858,226 
1896 1,548 | 5,939,540 | 940 755,376 2,488 6,694,916 
1897| 1,335 | 5,509,935 | 875 415,107 | 2,210 | 5,925,042 
1898 1,391 5,132,179 810 | 793, 187 2,231 | 5,925,366 
1899 1,560 3,855,995 945 | 1,207,557 2.505 | 5,063,552 
1900 | | 4,731,032 


1,505 | 3,916,020 947 815,012 Ras 





a et 


The figures here shown and those dealt with in the chapter on Private 
Finance as given by the Stamp Duties Department do not agree. The 
Court gives the gross values of estates, inclusive of such estates as, after 
investigation, are found not to be subject to duty, while the Stamp 
Duties Department returns the net value of the estates, and excludes 
those not subject to duty. The returns shown above are also swollen 
to some extent by probates taken out a second time. 
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INTESTATE ESTATES. 


An officer is appointed under Act 54 Vic. No. 25 as Curator of 
intestate Estates. He is empowered to apply for an order to collect 
the estate of any person who has died intestate, and left real or personal 
property, and no widow or next of kin resident within the juris- 
diction of the Court; or of a person who has died intestate and 
left no executor, or no executor capable of acting in execution of his 
will and willing to do so; and in a few other instances. After meeting 
all proved and allowed ‘claims, the Curator pays the balance of the 
amount realised into the Colonial Treasurer's Curator of Intestate 
Estates Account. Moneys not claimed within six years are paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and used for the public service of 
the state. A rightful claimant may afterwards, however, obtain 
payment thereof, but without interest from the date of payment into 
the Treasury. Moneys belonging to minors are paid under order of the 
Court, and invested in the Savings Bank of New South Wales on 
behalf of the children until they reach the age of 21. 

The number of estates opened during 1900 was 463, from which the 
Curator received £23,204, and paid away £10,159; while in connection 
with estates opened during previous years £11,587 was received, and 
£31,391 paid away. Commission and fees to the amount of £2,108 
were paid into the Consolidated Revenue during the year. The revenue 
also benefited to the extent of £6,380 of unclaimed moneys, while claims 
amounting to £962 were received for moneys which had been paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue. 


BANKRUPTCY JURISDICTION. 


The Bankruptcy law is administered by a Judge in Bankruptcy, 
under 51 Vic. No. 19 and amending Acts. Cer tain of the powers 
vested in the Judge are, however, delegated to a Registrar in Bank- 
ruptcy, and in the country districts many Police Magistrates and 
Registrars ef District Courts are appointed as District Registrars in 
Bankruptcy, and have the same powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar 
in respect to the examination of bankrupts, the issue of summonses, etc. 
Appeals from decisions of the Registrar or a District Registrar are 
made to the Judge in Bankruptcy, who also deals with questions relating 
to priority of claims. When any person becomes embarrassed, or is 
unable to pay his debts, the law allows him to sequestrate his estate for 
the benefit of his creditors, or the latter may, under certain specified 
conditions, apply for a compulsory sequestration. An officer of the 
Court, termed an official assignee, is deputed by the Judge to manage 
the sequestrated estate. He receives 24 per cent. commission on the 
amount realised and 2} per cent. on the amount of dividends declared. 
In some cases the Judge may also award him special remuneration. 
Creditors have the power to accept, and the Judge to approve, proposals 
for a composition, or for an arrangement, provided that the scheme has 
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been approved by a majority representing three-fourths of the value of 
all proved claims. If such a proposal has been accepted, one or two 
trustees may be appointed in place of, or in addition to, the official 
assignee. After the acceptance and approval of a composition or a 
scheme of arrangement, a bankrupt may have his estate released from 
sequestration. He is also entitled to a release when all the creditors 
have been paid in full, or when they have given him a legal quittance 
of the debts due to them. In other cases a bankrupt may give notice 
by advertisement three months from the date of sequestration of his 
intention to apply for a certificate of discharge. The application is 
heard within thirty days of the date of the first publication of the 
advertisement. The Judge receives a report from the official assignee, 
and may either grant or refuse an absolute order of discharge, or suspend 
the operation of the order for a certain time, or grant an order subject 
to conditions respecting the future earnings or income of the bankrupt. 

Statistics of the transactions of the Bankruptcy Court will be found 
in the chapter of this work dealing with Private Finance. The matter 
of most interest from a legal point of view is the expenditure incurred 
in realising estates. On an average, costs seem to absorb 40°35. per- 
cent. of the unsecured assets. 


Divorce AND MATRIMONIAL CAUSES .J URISDICTION. 


Prior to the passing of the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1873 (36 Vic:- 
No. 9) the Supreme Court of New South Wales had no jurisdiction in 
divorce. Under that Act the chief grounds for divorce were adultery 
since marriage on the part of the wife, and adultery and cruelty on the 
part of the husband. The present Act was assented to on the 9th 
May, 1892, but did not come into force, owing to an informality, till 
the 6th August. During 1893 an amending Act (56 Vic. No. 36) 
was passed. Under these Acts petitions for divorce can be granted for 
the following causes, in addition to those already mentioned :—Husband © 
v. Wife.-—Desertion for not less than three years; habitual drunken- 
ness for a similar period; being imprisoned under sentence for three- 
years or upwards ; attempt to murder or inflict grievous bodily harm, or~ 
repeated assault on the husband within a year preceding the date of the- 
filing of the petition. Wifev, Husband.—Adultery, provided that at the- 
time of the institution of the suit the husband is domiciled in New South 
Wales ; desertion for not less than three years; habitual drunkenness for- 
a similar period ; being imprisoned for three years or upwards, or having 
within five years undergone various sentences amounting in all to not. 
less than three years ; attempt to murder or assault with intent to inflict 
grievous bodily harm, or repeated assault within one year previously. 
To entitle either party to seek relief on any of these grounds he or she 
must have been domiciled in the state for three years or upwards at 
the time of instituting the suit, and must not have resorted to the 
state for the purpose of having the marriage dissolved. 


R 
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In addition to the principal causes for which a divorce may be 
obtained, judicial separation may be granted for desertion extending 
over two years. Petitions of nullity of marriage may be granted in cases 
in which the ceremony is rendered void by the law of the land, or in 
which some statutory requirements have not been observed, or in which 
one of the parties is incapable of performing the duties of marriage. 
The law also provides for suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. 
Before such a suit can be brought there must have been a request of a 
conciliatory character to the other party to return to cohabitation. 

Further particulars relating to divorce will be found in the chapter 
dealing with Vital Statistics. 


District Courts. 


District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes where 
the sum in dispute does not exceed £200. They are presided over by 
Judges who are specially appointed for the purpose, and who also per- 
form the duties of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, in which capacity they 
are competent to try all prisoners except such as are charged with 
capital crimes. District Courts sit during ten months of the year in 
the metropolis, and they are held twice a year in all considerable country 
towns. The Judge is not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by 
giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury summoned. 
On questions of law, and in respect to the admission or rejection of 
evidence, an appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 

The number of suits brought in the District Courts of the state, 
and the mode in which they were tried, are given in the following table 
for the judicial year ended Ist March, 1901 :— 
































Summonses. Causes tried. 
C | Ry 
settled C aus es . Han | Verdict for— aids 
cn Ae? it % tal | vse 
District. Causes eerie PY iv left safit> | Fidkacan “<p ee e 7 
tried. | and | parties; in monses | aaa fo " 3 so} a 
not pro-| to arbi- |arrear.| issued. | a ae A i. 5 
ceeded | tration. a 2 
é | with. | a | A 
Metropolitan and| No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | £ No. | No. £ 
Hunter... :...::. 1,317 | 645 1 | 567 | 2,580) 68,344 | 1,189 | 128 | 5,583 
Southern ..... .. sees] tem ZL. 1; 60} 459] 8,938; 203) 14 671 
South-western ...| 179 150 1 29 359 | 10,788| 159; 201 1,081 
Western ..........:. DOR AOI. cn eS 382 | 123019 1 1477-41-30 946 
Northern ............ 293 Tha Soa 51 525; 15,507) 249; 44) 1,604 
North-western ...| 108 60; ... | 9 177 | 6,615 95| 13 858 
hopslic.ti:<.: 2,321 | 1,324 3 | 784 | 4,482 | 122,211 | 2,072 | 249 |10,743 














Of the 2,321 causes heard during 1900-01, only 47 were tried by jury. 
During the same period there were 5 appeals from judgments given in 
District Courts, of which 3 were sustained. There were also 12 motions 
for new trials, 4 of which were granted and 8 refused. 
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MAGISTRATES’ Courts.—SMALL Depts CASEs. 


Magistrates’ Courts in the metropolitan district can adjudicate upon 
cases where the amount in dispute does not exceed £10, and in the 
country districts upon cases involving an amount not exceeding £30. 
The total number of small debts cases brought before Magistrates’ Courts 
during 1900 was 23,290, of which 9,244 were heard in the metropolitan 
courts, and 14,046 in the country courts. Of the metropolitan cases 
there were 7,541 in which the amount involved was under £5; and 
1,703 in which it was between £5 and £10. Of the cases tried in the 
country, there were 9,764 in which the amount was under £5 ; 2,817 
in which it was between £5 and £10; and 1,465 in which it was 
between £10 and £30. 


LICENSING CouRTs. 


In the metropolitan district of the state the Licensing Court for 
the sale of intoxicants consists of the Stipendiary Magistrates, with 
the addition of a Justice of the Peace specially appointed for the 
purpose, bringing the number of occupants of the Bench up to seven, 
three of whom form a quorum; while in the country districts the 
local Police Magistrate and two Justices of the Peace, also specially 
appointed, constitute the Court. There has been an absolute decrease 
in the number of licensed public-houses in the metropolitan district 
since 1881, attributable to the operations of the Licensing Act, which 
came into force in that year. In the succeeding year the number of 
licensed houses in the metropolitan area was 940, and in the country 
districts, 2,123; eighteen years later the numbers were 792 and 2,371 
respectively—a decrease equal to 15-7 per cent. in the metropolis, and 
an increase in the country districts of 11:7 per cent. The following 
table gives particulars respecting the number of public-houses, and the 
average number of residents to each :— 





Average number of Residents in Dis- 


Number of Licensed Houses. | trict to each House. 


Year. | 











| Metropolitan. M earn By State. Metropolitan, M etropolitan, State. 
re NN es te eae Ad 

1891 847 2,594 3,441 453 293 332 
1892 834 2,607 3,44] 467 304 343 
1893 812 2,558 3,370 484 320 359 
1894 795 2,480 3,290 498 337 376 
1895 . 793 2,445 3,238 505 353 391 
1896 789 2,387 3,176 516 369 405 
1897 789 2,381 3,170 525 376 413 
1898 789 2,364 3,153 535 386 423 
1899 792 2,349 3,141 546 388 428 . 
1900 792 2,371 3,163 606 369 428 


a 
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The following table, giving the number of licenses current during 
each of the last ten years for the sale of the wines of the state, will 
be found interesting :—— 


ns 





Year. | Metropolis. Country. | Total. 
1891 | 192 298 | 490 
1892 215 291 506 
1893 24) 27 511 
1894 233 267 500 
1895 271 273 544 
1896 266 295 561 
1897 293 299 592 
1898 294 314 608 
1899 345 309 654 
1900 349 | * 326 675 
Sam tis = iene Meer oe Ed 
PATENTS. 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improvements 
has been in force since 1853, but it is only within recent years that the 
provisions of the Act have been availed of to any great extent. In 
1879 and 1887 the law was amended and the fees reduced to the 
nominal sum of £5 for complete Letters Patent, and £2 for a Cer- 
tificate of Provisional Protection, which latter may, if application be 
made within twelve months from its granting, be converted into 
a patent on the payment of an additional £3. The result has been 
that the business of the Patent Office has greatly increased. The 
inventions registered in 1900 were for the most part not local but 
foreign, and this feature has marked the operations of the Patent 
Office since its inception. The following is the number of patents 
and assignments thereof for inventions or improvements registered 
from 1855 to 31st July, 1887, under Acts 16 Vic. No. 24 and 42 Vic. 
No. 27 :— 


ae 











Number of Registrations. 
Year. 
Patents. Assignments. Total. 
T95B-BB.  .... .ovcewswenvawewes's 26 Seeaios 26 
TSG0-BS: .. v.ccevercuscewessres 173 27 200 
LELO—TS 2 ...6sc.ccweeenes vrs 426 137 563 
1986+ BE. 6. css qucpaeenptsnes 1,164 189 1,353 


Total to 31st July, 1887| 1,789 353 | 2,142 
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The following have been granted under Act 51 Vic. No. 3 :— 








| Lett  eromrae rae = 
ers atent to ? : 

Year. | Patent. supersede | Provisional Assignments. binges: 

| certificates. Protection. 

*1887 225 12 183 (CSAS popes or 
1888 490 75 252 58 nites 
1889 518 89 278 $4 3 
1890 494 105 274 100 2 
1891 540 101 252 lll 3 
1892 596 §2 208 105 8 
1893 366 7 240 113 19 
1894 410 Sl 310 80 44 
1895 78 88 301 104 17 
1896 545 lll 314 91 12 
1897 569 103 344 112 18 
1898 512 110 322 104 10 
1899 610 129 346 114 16 
1900 572 115 271 163 7 





* From lst August to 31st December. 


The numbers of certificates of Provisional Protection and Letters 
Patent applied for since the amending Act became law on the Ist 
August, 1887, are 3,895 and 6,825 respectively, and during 1900 the 
totals were 271 and 572, while 163 assignments were registered during 
the latter period. In addition to these, 115 Letters Patent to supersede 
Certificates and 7 Licenses were registered in 1900. The countries 
from which applications for certificates of Provisional Protection and 
Letters Patent in New South Wales were received are as follow :— 














BS 3a 

S 52 o | s | 580 
g= 228 | gn | 228 
be ob 2 Pa we) 

Country. 32 9 : 2 || Country. ay 2 ‘ = ; 

m 3 oH m a 

os | SEF ms | $882 

3 oS se a 2 a) £ ass 
Australasia— France and New Caledonia... 14 118 
New South Wales ........ 264 4,057 CLORUIIIINY Wok n chicas cvickaimard 11 144 
CRIN oes scared wletiresasbecdiad 155 2,050 Hawaiian Islands .......... ae 2 
Queensland ..................... 26 246 RVG ak. sha ccateetent escent Skt 9 
South Australia .......... ‘27 381 TNRIAEE: Sh ina cn sa ceiend 1 
Western Australia ........ 12 57 Netherlands ........ iced 5 
AMIDA... .<.0:0 a btvoeeeies 8 62 RORRIIIINN, Cauca tess oie ass Ra mieioe aciaee 2 
New Zealand ............ 56 720 LET NR a tee ere meee tae 2 13 
United Kingdom............ 124 1,667 eRNAVA cian. cece chad aS 28 
INE 6 seid cicin anne covseanimnetig 10 72 TEEPE EBOEKS ASE RS 2 
Cape Golomy a... .c0c0c00. a 1 6 res 5S ae 1 
Raita RS gaat ene 1 2 oe Ee SSE SES ESE ETE 4 34 
1 1 Paes £2 Fae Pee uae 3 OTT ss sesiectals te naa 1 3 
ED ORR Stren petite AES 1 Switzorland ................00.. = Pat + 
Argentine Republic ........ SE ie 3 RI Gate aihid severing aimless a 1 
wget Ee at SRR EIS: 3 23 United States ...... 2.6.22. 114 951 

Ls et Ree aE 1 25  REGRUMER ee oe 

Rea One 8 27 TERIRILS oo asckntichieaieacnde'ae 843 | 10,720 
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It will thus be seen that out of the total of 10,720 applications under 
the present Act, 4,057, or over 37°8 per cent., were made by persons 
residing in the state, though not necessarily for inventions perfected 
in New South Wales. 


CoPYRIGHT. 


The Copyright Act in force in this state was passed on the 14th May, 
1879, and became law on the Ist July, 1879. The Act is divided into four 
parts, dealing with the following subjects :—Part I: Literary, Dramatic, 
and Musical Works ; Part II: Fine Arts; Part III: Designs ; Part IV. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Part I provides for the registration of copyright in books or publica- 
tions, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and for every new 
edition containing any alterations in the matter; and also for the 
registration of playright, or the right of representing or performing 
dramatic or musical productions, whether previously printed and pub- 
lished or not. In this state copyright is registered only for works 
first published here, and it commences to run on first publication, repre- 
sentation, or performance ; but no remedy can be obtained or legal 
proceedings taken for anything done before registration. The term of 
protection is 42 years, or the life of the author plus 7 years, whichever 
is the longer period. Nothing blasphemous, seditious, immoral, or 
libellous is entitled to be registered, nor any mere advertisement. 
Literary works for which registration is sought must be submitted to 
the Registrar in a complete state as published ; but dramatic or musical 
works may be in manuscript, which is returned. One of the best copies 
issued of the first and each subsequent edition of every printed ‘ book” 
published in the state must, within two months of publication, be 
delivered to the Public Library of New Scuth Wales and to the Librarian 
of the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in delivering library 
copies is forfeiture of the value of the book and a sum not exceeding £10. 
Library copies must be delivered whether the book is registered or not. 
Lectures receive protection without being registered, on compliance 
with the requirements of the Act ; but lectures are public property if 
delivered in any University, Public School, or College, or on any publie 
foundation, or by any individual by virtue of or according to any gift, 
endowment, or foundation. The registration, fee is 5s.; and the fee 
for a copy of entry, whether required by the proprietor or anyone 
else, is 3s. 

Part II gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculpture, 
and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 years, and in photo- 
graphs and the negatives thereof, for 3 years. The fees to be paid are :— 
ls. for photographs and their negatives and for chromographic cards, 5s. 
for other subjects, and 3s. for copies of entry. Copyright in a work of 
fine art which has not been executed under commission does not of 
necessity either follow the work or remain with the artist, but ceases to 
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exist, unless it has been secured by agreement between the partics, 
signed at or before the time of the sale or disposition of the original. 
To entitle a work to copyright it must be new and original, and must 
have been executed in the state. 

Part III. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained for 
new and original designs, not previously published in this state or 
elsewhere, such designs being applicable to articles of manufacture or 
works of art, whether intended for purposes of utility, ornament, or 
otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself, but only 
to the design thereof ; consequently, it does not apply to any mechanical 
action, principle, contrivance, application, or adaptation, or to the 
material of which the article is composed. The substances to which 
designs may be applied are for registration purposes divided by the Act 
into fourteen classes, two years’ protection being assigned to some 
classes, and three years to others. The design must be applied withim 
the state. The registration fee is 10s., and registered designs must. 
bear a registration mark. If protection is required in more classes~ 
than one, it can only be secured by simultaneous registration. 


Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters. 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and trans- 
missible by bequest, and subject in case of intestacy to the same law of” 
distribution as other personal property. 

The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some fourteen . 
Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and conflicting character, . 
and is extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. Under the ‘“ Inter- - 
national Copyright Act, 1886,” 49 & 50 Vic. « 33, and the Orders 
in Council thereunder, the greater part of this body of law, together 
with the terms of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made recipro- | 
cally applicable to Great Britain and each of her Dependencies, and 
to the countries that are parties to the Convention, with their - 
colonies, namely :—Germany ; Spain, with her colonies; France, with. 
her colonies and Algeria ; Great Britain, with her colonies and posses-.. 
sions ; Belgium, Haiti, Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Luxemburg, Monaco, 
Montenegro, and Tunis—previous copyright treaties being for the most. 
part abrogated. 

Copyright when registered in a foreign country is covered by the local 
law within that country, and by the International Copyright Acts and 
the Convention thereunder, within the British Dominions, and vice versa. 


Literary matter published in any part of the British Dominions 
may now be protected by copyright throughout the whole Empire, by 
registering the work in the country of origin if there is a local Registry, 
or at the London Office if there is not. Proprietorship in registered 
Colonial copyright can be asserted in any Court in the Empire by pro- 
ducing a copy of entry issued by the Copyright Office of the country 
of origin, and authenticated by the Governor or proper Minister of that 
country. : 
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The registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales have 
been :— 


From the 
passing of the 
During 1900. | Act in 1879 to 

| 31st See 





Part 1. Jiterature :— 











Printing and publishing right— | 
i aS, Be oe 59 952 
PIII cise sa coh eeiacsmcidincasnbssadeniveadiinebes 9 | 248 
SRE OILERS A, DED AE OT COROT EE! 492 209 

Playright— | 
(ren OR LEER IRE SY 8 SEALING ea DSO ARO RR. a 70 
po CE ET DPR Sealy = Ie SPEDE Reh AEE SE REDON ES > 13 

Ro es 114 a 1,492 

Parr IL. Fine Arts :— eal 
RR ere cc ces ea ee 8 79 
marmite oe oe es Pei storinacashes ites + 72 
RGR ALE ELODIE: GEE EO LO MOTE deseivemsuniiion 9 18 
ARNT ne sad alk. ipsiatacan es sty soina'sn eden soeneae 10 188 
Photography .......... FERRERS aL is RA DERM ae 2 60 771 
1 CIR RR Ree RON REE 91 1,128 
‘Part IIT, Designs. —Usefal, Ornamental, or otherwise 49 564 
Ir TTA a sen pees; orepewsiewes 254 3,184 





The yearly receipts from registration of copyrights do not usually 
-reach £40. The highest sum in any year was £78 18s. in 1900, and the 
lowest £25 13s. in 1889. During 1900 a total sum of £78 18s. was 
received under the following heads :—Literature, £41 13s.; Fine Arts, 
£12 1s.3 and Design, £25 4s. 





DEFENCE. 


le a South Wales was garrisoned with British troops from the 

time of its foundation in 1788 until the year 1870. For part 
of the years 1870 and 1871 there were no regular troops, the Volun- 
teer Force having entire control of all matters of defence. In 1871 
a local regular defence force was enrolled, comprising one battery of 
Artillery and two companies of foot. The latter were disbanded in the 
following year ; but the Artillery was strengthened by a second battery 
in 1876, and a third in 1877. In 1888 the permanent force, which 
until that year had consisted of only one arm, was extended to include 
corps of Submarine Miners and Mounted Infantry. The latter, however, 
ceased to exist in 1890; but a fourth battery was added to the Artillery, 
and in 1891 a third arm was again raised in the form of a Medical Staff 
Corps. 

To supplement the Imperial troops in Australia, a volunteer force 
was enrolled in 1854, Great Britain being then at war with Russia. 
The Act authorising the establishment of this force was 18 Vic. No. 8. 
The original strength of the corps was one troop of Cavalry, one battery 
of Artillery, and six companies of foot, called the Ist Regiment of New 
South Wales Rifles ; but with the termination of the Crimean war the 
Volunteers practically ceased to exist. A few years later, in 1860, 
a second force was enrolled, consisting of one troop of Mounted 
Rifles, three batteries of Artillery—two being stationed at Sydney, 
and one at Newcastle—and twenty companies of Infantry, fourteen 
of which were recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six from 
the country districts; the total strength of all arms being about 
1,700 men. The existence of the Mounted Rifles was brief, for 
they were disbanded in 1862, and more Artillery raised in their stead. 
In\the following year a Naval Brigade was enrolled to assist in 
the defence by sea. In 1868 the military force was reorganised 
under the Voluriteer Regulation Act, passed towards the close of the 
previous year, each man receiving a grant of 50 acres of land for 
five years’ efficient service. The land orders, however, were abolished 
in 1874, and a direct system of partial payment introduced. In 1878 
a further reorganisation of the Volunteer troops took place in accord- 
ance with a plan drawn up by Sir William Jervois, and the present 
force is serving under the Act of 1867 as amended in that year. A 
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corps of Naval Artillery Volunteers, who were to receive no remunera- 
tion, but only an allowance for instruction and incidental expenses, 
was raised in 1882, and it was followed a few years later by numerous 
bodies of military reserves, comprising all the principal arms, on the 
same footing; but all were gradually disbanded or merged in the 
partially-paid forces, until at the end of 1895 the small body of the 
Scottish Rifles was the only one which was strictly entitled to be 
classed as a Volunteer corps. In 1896, however, three rifle corps, 
designated the Irish Rifles, the St. George’s Rifles, and the Australian 
Rifles, were raised. The Scottish and Irish Rifles comprise the 5th 
Regiment ; the Australian Rifles, the 6th Regiment; and the St. 
George’s Rifles, the 7th Regiment. During 1897 two new corps of 
volunteers were enrolled, viz., the First Australian Volunteer Horse, 
‘and the Railway Volunteer Corps. A “ National Guard,” consisting 
of old volunteers of the state, or men who have served elsewhere, was 
also established. In 1899 the Railway Volunteer Corps was disbanded, 
and during 1900 the Australian Horse came under the partially-paid 
system. The volunteer forces were strengthened during 1900 by the 
addition of the Canterbury Mounted Rifles, Civil Service Corps, 
Drummoyne Volunteer Company, and the Army Nursing Service 
Reserve. The United Service Institution of New South Wales, which 
aims at the promotion of military and naval art, science and literature 
amongst the officers of the military and naval forces, had a membership 
of 133 at the close of 1900. The Defence Force Rifle Association. 
Sydney, was incorporated in 1899 under regulations approved by 
Government, and several meetings have taken place, keen interest being 
manifested in the shooting competitions. 

The total defence forces of the state at the end of 1900—exclusive 
of Reservists and Civilian Rifle Clubs numbering 1,908 and 1,096 
respectively—numbered 9,845 officers and men, distributed as fol- 
lows :— 








MILITARY. 

Permanent Troops :— Partially-paid Troops—(continued) :— 
Headquarters Staff............... 26 Mounted Rifles .................. 42] 
Military Secretary............... 17 Field Artillery © .............5+0-. 131 
Ordnance Staff .........ccsseeces 4] Garrison Artillery ............... 437 
PUMICE YO i oss lS las gebestiens 557 Engineers—Field ............... 124 
Statf Office Engineer Services 25 Submarine Miners ............ 80 
Engineers (Submarine Miners) 31 WlSCtricians 402.505 sssiguceminee 93 
Army Service Corps ............ 16 Infantry—Ilst Regiment ... .. 635 
Army Medical Corps............ 12 2nd Regiment ...... 635 
Veterinary Department ...... 1 3rd Regiment ...... 624 

4th Regiment ...... 633 
MOLE: oie va seus betoents 726 Army Service Corps ............ 139 
Army Medical Corps............ 117 

Partially-paid Troops :— Veterinary Department......... 3 

Se UEP Oar OPEL PTS ERT Cy 635 





Ist Australian Horse............ 629 TotalisitRtee nos ce ahs 5,336 
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MiInitTARY—continued. 














Volunteers :— Honorary :— 

Canterbury Mounted Rifies..... 49 MMMM hia ha. odsecsscescoercs 20 
Infantry—Australian Rifles..... 618 Medical Officers .. ........+...... 33 
National Guard...... 181 ee 
St. George’s Rifles... 650 J Se ee ee 53 

Scottish Rifles ...... 650 
Irish Rifles..... bekaae 739 Total Military............... 9,231 
Civil Service Corps 148 -—--. 

Drummoyne Volun- NAVAL. 

teer Company...... 55 Naval Defence Force ............... 4 
Army Nursing Ser- Waval: Brigade’ ..3;..-..-..-- ssessetes 363 
vice Reserve ...... 2G siNaval (Artillery s:.4 56:56 242 
— Torpedo Boats (2) ...............00.. 5 

1 yt)s.) Eee re 2 3,116 
SEAUL: csp 0<é-sasngsnys eos 614 
Actual Strength of Military and Naval Forces..................068 9,845 


During the absence of men with the military contingents in 
South Africa and the naval contingent in China, the effectiveness of 
the defence forces of the state was fully maintained. 

Consequent upon the inauguration of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia in the early part of the year 1901, all matters relating to defence 
were transferred to the authorities of the Commonwealth, and the 
control of the military and naval forces of this state is now in the 
hands of a responsible minister of the Iederal Government. 


PERMANENT TROOPS. 


The actual strength of the Military Forces of the state on the 31st 
December, 1900, was 9,231, or 402 below the establishment. The 
Permanent Troops numbered 726 of all ranks. The Headquarters 
Staff, Military Secretary, and the Ordnance Staff were, of course, all 
located in Sydney. ‘The Engineers, Army Service Corps, Army 
Medical Corps, and Army Nursing Service Reserve are all stationed 
in the Metropolitan District, where are also located the Artillery, 
with the exception of the small garrisons manning the forts in the 
South Coast and Northern Districts. As before mentioned, the De- 
fence Department is now entirely controlled by the Commonwealth 
authorities. Rates of pay for the various branches of the Force 
are now receiving consideration under a report lately presented 
by the Commonwealth Defence Pay Committee. The rates of pay of 
the Artillery of New South Wales, exclusive of allowances, were on 
the 30th June, 1900 :—Oflficer commanding, £730 ; leutenant-colonel, 
£420 ; majors, £356; captains, £321 ; lieutenants, £180 to £216; 
warrant-oflicers, 6s. 10d. to 9s. 9d. per diem ; sergeant-majors and 
quartermaster-sergeants, 5s. 2d. to 7s. 10d. per diem; sergeants, from 
4s, to 6s. 10d. per diem; corporals, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. per diem ; 
bombardiers, 3s. 2d. per diem ; trumpeters, ls. 6d. to 2s. 3d. per diem ; 
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master gunners, 6s. 10d. to 7s. 10d. per diem; gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem. 
The Engineers (Submarine Miners) are paid as follows :—Officer com- 
manding, £384 ; sergeant-major, 8s. 4d. per diem ; sergeants, 7s. 4d. per 
diem ; corporals, from 5s. to 6s. 4d. per diem ; sappers, 4s. per diem, and 
bugler, 2s. 3d. per diem. The Artillery man the batteries guarding 
the harbours of Sydney, Botany Bay, Wollongong, and Newcastle ; 
mount guard at the vice-regal residence, and perform such other duties 
as usually appertain to a garrison. The troops are a fine body of 
men. The minimum height at which recruits are accepted is 5ft. 6in. 
for drivers, and Odft. 8in. for gunners. In 1899, authority was given 
the Permanent Artillery to be styled the New South Wales Regiment 
of the Royal Australian Artillery. 

The British military authorities afford facilities to New South Wales 
officers to gain a better knowledge of the duties of their profession 
than they could acquire in the state, by sanctioning their attachment 
to corps serving in India. These facilities have on several occasions 
been taken advantage of, and an insight into the routine of the large 
cantonments has been gained, as well as actual campaign experience. 
Another important step in the direction of securing efficiency in the de- 
fence forces was taken in 1899, when a detachment of New South Wales 
Lancers was sent to England to undergo a period of training at the great 
military encampment at Aldershot. The suggested exchange of duties 
between a company of the Royal Artillery and one of the New South 
Wales Artillery has been approved, and it is expected that much good 
will result from the interchange of the troops. It is hoped that the 
principle will be adopted with other branches of the service. 


PARTIALLY-PAID AND VOLUNTEER TROOPS. 


The Partially-paid Troops and Volunteers consist of eight arms in 
addition to the honorary staff of chaplains and medical officers, the 
total strength of the force being 8,505 men of all ranks, as shown in 
the preceding table. The Army Medical Corps was raised in 1888, 
and originally consisted of one company, a second being added in 
1893. The partially-paid portion, numbering 117, is stationed in 
Sydney. During 1900 the Army Nursing Service Reserve was estab- 
lished in connection with the Army Medical Corps. It consists of 26 
nursing sisters possessing the highest nursing qualifications and train- 
ing. 

The cavalry regiment known as the New South Wales Lancers was 
first raised in 1885 as a volunteer reserve corps, under the name of the 
Light Horse ; but in 1888 the men were merged in the partially-paid 
troops, under their present designation. They provide their own horses 
and equipment, uniform and arms being supplied by the Government, 
The corps has been re-armed with the Martini-Enfield carbine. In 
1829, 3 officers and 102 non-commissioned officers and men proceeded 
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to England and underwent practical training with cavalry at Alder- 
shot. On the outbreak of war in South Africa a portion of this 
squadron volunteered for service at the front, and was the first of the 
Australian forces accepted by the Imperial Government. The regiment 
is distributed throughout five districts, as follows :— 


SPaNEYy GNA SUDULDS |... .sccrsepeesssaresce- noe NO A LRAT 236 
RMRTEMMPUTUIBUPICE 5.3.55. .0ccsledeabetides cose so ss baceudebudesion aes 50 
OE, TOISOTICL. co6s.scevccccecaeebnidebsn scones ved cre dpidad ba aotios 99 
ieee Cooma Fsata ot. .2..:.ccanmeegied s+sevuneetenwitone a i 50 
NSE TT USTTC: - Ra et  SS 2S EAS mL ck ea! 200 

1 IRDA SS 2 SEES 3 NO eS NE EE AES 635 


Unlike the Lancers, the Mounted Rifles were directly enrolled in 
1889 as a partially-paid body, being strengthened by the inclusion of a 
part of the Light Horse to which reference has already been made. 
The corps has been re-armed with the -303 Martini-Enfield rifle. They 
now number 470, distributed as follows :— 


Sydney and! Suburbs... ....0.c.sscctewreesesvces + ssevcevensessemesesee 49 
Ur I a yare 5s oro orp sv gu» eaniergdaes lll 
coeliac Sileccg ate 1.2 2 i rR Ei bs ee 118 
South=westerm District... cc. ccccccccceccccs es cees assuage 49 
Misa igcdecenst ath TUNE css 6 Sk ook 6a 5. wins. won serene 47 
Be NTO ARSE USS RESIS SEES A tana eel 96 

ERR IR SIRES AEN Se 2 a TN ere 470 


The First Australian Horse were raised in 1897, and at the end of 
1900 numbered 629 officers and men, distributed as follows :— 


Sydney: Sabu eo on eon ccc eew errs aseveaseassens ene 4 
UTS STG ogee ines Se seh a ok 2! A Ce EY ae 102 
TN TS is a a ie aS a rE ace ees 88 
Rea COR NI ERRETT IT ARNO go occ se rlea eso cceroetmccwsseiscsuinenateuaanes 166 
Berne LOMO PRUNE cS Lac sec Shey eso oepeuvescosewhabnedeneneae 112 
OL) fe DD as ES Oe 5 EAS RE 58 Ro 157 

CT SERIE TLS alee nag) MI oo MIR IDET Py 8S 629 


The Canterbury Mounted Rifles were enrolled in 1900, and the 
corps now consists of 49 officers and men. 

The Artillery, both permanent and under the partially-paid system, 
consist of 1,125 men of all ranks, of whom 131 compose the field 
batteries. They were first enrolled in 1867, when 4 batteries, one of 
which was a field battery, were formed. In 1885 an unpaid force 
of four batteries was raised as a reserve, but two of these were 
disbanded in 1892,.and the others included in the partially-paid force, 
forming a second field battery. In the following year the Volunteer 
field batteries were united with the permanent one to form the Brigade 
Division Field Artillery. The other batteries were designated the Second 
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Garrison Division Artillery, the First Garrison Division being the per- 
manent force. The men are distributed over three districts, the strength 
of each being :— 





yanoy Aud SUDUrDE * ......::..begsameapeees ee eee ek 928 
south Coast District’ .........<iscssteeete eee Aen Leann 91 
Syorviiern District”. ..3...,...s0secesecte po eee tc ok 106 

cigs) a seamen ss au PEST es on Re ee 1,125 


The Engineers are located in Sydney. As originally formed in 1867, 
they consisted of one field company. Torpedo and signalling corps were 
recruited ten years later, and in 1890 another field company was raised. 
In 1893 the whole force was united with the permanent Submarine 
Miners to form a corps of Engineers. The torpedo and signalling corps 
were respectively designated Submarine Miners and Electricians, the 
regulars forming the permanent section of the first of these corps. The 
Field Companies number 124 men of all ranks ; and the Partially-paid 
Submarine Miners and the Electricians are 80 and 93 strong re- 
spectively. 

The present Infantry Regiments, known as the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th, were originally designated the Sydney, South Sydney, Western, and 
Northern Battalions. In 1885 unpaid foot reserves were raised as the 
oth and 6th Regiments, the former consisting of the present Scottish 
Rifles. The infantry reserves, however, were gradually weakened, 
and many of the men were formed into Reserve Rifle Companies, 
the remainder in 1892 being absorbed by the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
Regiments when their establishment was raised from eight to ten 
companies. At the end of the same year the Rifle Companies were dis- 
banded, and Civilian Rifle Clubs formed, and these clubs now include 
1,096 men, in addition to Reservists, of which the approximate strength, 
at the end of 1900, was 1908. In 1894 the partially-paid regiments of 
infantry were strengthened by the absorption of the “Senior Cadets,” the 
older division of a cadet force established in connection with the public 
schools of the state; the younger division, known as the Cadet Force, 
and now numbering 97 corps, with an enrolment of 3,436 youths, 
remaining under the control of the Minister of Public Instruction. As 
already stated, Volunteer Corps, known as the Irish Rifles, Australian 
Rifles, and St. George’s Rifles, were raised in 1896, the first-mentioned 
body, with the Scottish Rifles, forming the 5th Regiment, and the other 
corps, the 6th and 7th Regiment respectively; and in 1897 the Railway 
Volunteer Corps was established, this body being recruited from em- 
ployees on the Government railways, but the corps was disbanded in 
1899. The Infantry corps were strengthened in 1897 by the formation 
of the National Guard, now numbering 181, the members of which have 
had some military experience either in regular or volunteer forces. In 
‘1900 the Civil Service corps, numbering 148, was raised, as its name 
implies, from the members of the Public Service of the state, and in 
the same year the Drummoyne Volunteer Company was established, 
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with an enrolment of 55 men. ‘The infantry force is distributed over 
six districts, the strength of each being :— 


Sydney and Suburbs .........:secccsesscssercccscesvscecserecenessaress 3,262 
PERE OP TTD VISIR IOG ¢ 6.5 cocccccocsrcecsandeccachoakdeas<sdskeeematecaccte 220 
PEM RINETE CE DIBEMIOL © «Gis ssc covedsccdvaavensnteuehiheraiectiemansbaits 624 
DEAT TCU Y GBUCET 2200 oi cas. ccoves as cacacapeaeeeaadecesasebeueernactaces 235 
South Coast District............ eka tb oR Ney 0 bs ede eee Teas 277 
WIPERIGIID: LILSUNICD. occ ccc dvrce cages esscecdaoncebesdes desdecearnnediane 950 

Ota Fir cs exde cise cates 305 sel a eee 5,568 


The Army Service Corps was raised in 1881 under the title of the 
Commissariat. and Transport Corps, its designation being changed two 
years later. It comprises 155 officers and men, all of whom are stationed 
in the metropolis. All the Infantry regiments have been provided 
with magazine rifles. Greater interest has lately been shown by the 
public in matters of defence, and the number of men desirous of 
joining the Volunteer Forces of the state is much in excess of that for 
which provision is made. The erection of a much-needed central drill 
hall at Sydney is delayed pending a decision as to a suitable site. Drill 
halls are to be found in most of the important country towns, and more 
of these necessary buildings for the use of the Volunteer Forces are in 
course of erection. 

Volunteers are admitted between the ages of 18 and 40 years. To 
rank as efficient, the Artillery are required to attend 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 6 out of 8 half-day parades, and 12 out of 16 
night parades and shot practice; the Engineers (Field Companies) to 
attend 2 out of 3 whole-day parades, 9 out of 14 half-day parades, and 
9 out of 12 night drills; the Submarine Miners, 14 out of 17 whole- 
days’ training in camp ; the Infantry and Mounted Brigade, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, 9 out of 13 half-day parades, and a complete course 
of musketry ; Army Service Corps and Medical Staff Corps, 2 out of 3 
whole-day parades, and 6 out of 8 half-day parades. Annual inspection 
by the General Officer Commanding or his representative is included in 
the foregoing. Pay is granted to all ranks according to a sliding scale, 
gunners, sappers, and privates receiving 8s. for each whole-day parade, 
4s, for a half-day parade, and 2s. for a night parade. In addition to 
these sums, every Volunteer who passes through the musketry course 
and qualifies as a marksman is granted 12s. ; and, if he should qualify 
at the end of the year as an efficient, a further sum of £1 12s., unless 
he be a Submarine Miner, in which case he is granted £2 for efficiency 
and £2 16s. for extra proficiency. 

A commission in the British Army is offered annually to a student of 
the Sydney University under regulations issued with Army Orders of 
Ist January, 1892, and amended regulations, dated Ist January, 1892 ; 
the University may also nominate one student every year toa cadetship . 
in the Royal Military College at Sandhurst. The Secretary of State 
for War has also offered nominations of graduates in medicine for 
appointment to the Army Medical Staff. The offer of men and horses 
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to assist the British troops in South Africa furnishes a striking proof 
of the attachment of Australia to the mother country. The following 
table shows the respective strengths of the contingents dispatched from 
each state of the Commonwealth of Australia and from New Zealand :— 











‘ Non-com- | 
State Officers. eae Total. | Horses. 
and Men. | 
Sede 
Commonwealth of Australia— | | 
New South Wales ....,....) 252 4,504 | 4,756 4,557 
Waetonrat 2 ae i 185 2,320: | 2,445 2,681 
Queensland .. .......... eewachi LOY. 1,949 | 2,056 2,47] 
South Australia ............ 65 973 | 1,038 1,048 
Western Australia ......... 52 871 923 877 
Hasmaxins co. wodserceasecsucee 25 | 530 | 555 478 
New Zealand . ..........0cc0cecees 141 | 2862 3,003 3,240 
Titel. Cee a 767 | 14,009 | 14,776 || 15,352 
| 





In addition to the above, numbers of the soldiers upon the expiration 
of the term of service and return of the military contingents, have 
accepted ‘‘ indulgence passages,” and again embarked on the troopships 
of the Imperial Government with the intention of enlisting with the 
British troops immediately upon arrival in South Africa. The members 
of the various contingents have been held in the very highest estimation 
by all the prominent officers of the Imperial Army, and the manner in 
which arduous and dangerous military duties were performed in South 
Africa has been the subject of much praise. 


NAvaL DEFENCE FORCE. 


With the object of strengthening the Imperial fleet on the Australian 
Station, and securing a naval force sufficiently strong to resist attack in 
the event of war breaking out between Great Britain and a maritime 
power, the colonies now constituting the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and also New Zealand, some years ago, entered into an agreement with 
the Imperial Government by which an Auxiliary Squadron of seven 
fast and powerful cruisers and gunboats was built for exclusive service 
in Australian waters. The combined fleets number no less than fifteen 
vessels, and, except for the purpose of training the Australian-born 
youth to take part in the maritime defence of the state, it is unneces- 
sary that New South Wales should have any navy of its own. The only 
ships of war which it possesses are two small torpedo boats—the 
Acheron and the Avernus. ‘The state, however, has enrolled in 
its service two bodies of naval volunteers, who receive a small annual 
- payment, and who would prove very useful as a reserve from which 
crews could be partly drawn for the three vessels of the Auxiliary 
Squadron which are laid up in times of peace. It is much to be 
regretted that no opportunity is afforded the men of the local naval 
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forces of acquiring the necessary drill and training on board ship, and 
the reserve vessels of the squadron might be made to serve this object. 

The first of these bodies is the Naval Brigade, which was enrolled in 
1863. It consists largely of time-expired seamen of the Royal Navy, 
discharged from the ships on the Australian Station. At the present 
time there are no facilities for drilling the men at sea, and in the 
maneuvres hitherto carried out they have mostly been employed as a 
light artillery land force. The Brigade comprises 16 commissioned 
officers, 17 other officers, 26 petty officers, and 304 A.B’s, including 
band. Of this force, 298 are stationed in Sydney and 65 at Newcastle. 

The other arm of the naval service is known as the Naval Artillery. 
This body was organised in 1882, and for the first ten years received 
no payment, the Government merely supplying arms and uniforms, and 
annually allowing a sum for instruction and incidental expenses ;_ but 
in July, 1892, the corps was included amongst the partially-paid forces 
of the state. The men have been trained in the use of the torpedo, 
and would be found serviceable for the defence of the harbour should a 
hostile fleet evade or overcome the British war-vessels. The strength 
of the corps is 242 men. of all ranks, including 18 officers, 24 petty 
officers, 16 leading seamen, and 184 A.B’s., including band. In addition 
to these there are five men belonging to the corps who are in charge of 
the torpedo boats, Acheron and Avernus. There are also four staff 
officers, bringing the total strength of the naval forces up to 614 of all 
ranks. 

The offer of the New South Wales Government to furnish a Naval 
Contingent to assist the British Naval Force in China was accepted 
during 1900. The contingent, composed chiefly of members of the 
Naval Brigade and Naval Artillery, embarked on board the transport 
steamer “Salamis,” on the 7th August, no warship being owned by this 
state. The contingent acted as a land force, and its services were much 
appreciated by the Imperial authorities. A similar naval contingent 
was sent by the Government of Victoria, and the South Australian 
Government despatched its warship, the “ Protector.” 

The following table shows the respective strengths of the naval 
contingents despatched from each state to China :— 























Non-com- 
State. | Officers. ae ees Total. 
| and Men. | 
| 
New South Wales ........csseseseeeee ARN 2's 304 
Wactoria® |: os. Biivsdre tec eee 13 185 198 
South Australia --(H.M.C. S. | 
ee wovector:7’)i, ves slcssvasece one 11 92 *103 
Poteee hic crete 43 562 605 





*Includes 2 officers and 1 man lent from Queensland Naval Force. 
s 
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THE IMPERIAL FLEET. 


The headquarters of the Imperial Fleet and the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron are situated at Port Jackson, under an arrangement with the 
Imperial authorities, by which the Government of New South Wales 
undertook to give up Garden Island for the purposes of a naval station, 
and to erect thereon the requisite buildings, as well as to provide certain 
other accommodation required for the war-vessels in the harbour. In 
consideration of this it was agreed that Sydney should be the head- 
quarters of Imperial war-vessels on the Australian Naval Station, andthat 
the Imperial Government should give up all claim to certain lands and 
buildings owned by them in the state, including the Paddington 
Barracks, the Domain, and Botanic Gardens, and the old Commissariat 
Stores, as well as other valuable properties. 

Since it is the general opinion that the destruction of shipping and 
commerce is to be feared before the actual landing in the state of the 
troops of an enemy, interest in the navy is enhanced by the feeling of 
almost absolute dependence upon the usefulness of the fleet in time of 
war. 

The following is a list of the Imperial war-vessels now on the Aus- 
tralian station. The Dart and Penguin are engaged in surveying 
service :— 








he Coal 
<i ie 3 | Armament. endusatides 
o Se lFea ‘ | re 
| -= 2 “s}] S | oS fg Sey 
aw 
Name. Class. 8 | $a|/29] b E ® jogs | wok, 
& sae ig t. 5 aI a 25/8 FE - 
@ | 88 |23/ 4 a S54 | 282 
fan) a=) 3 3 mee aa oI 
a 62 | 235 
Eat 
PAL Rice ie GE RV ea eas STE ESR aN! s CRD LEO et AR OS RO OREO TO Me ne DoD eas & Se Si ss Sener AS en EOS 
tons. ft. in. |ft. in.letsin: knots.| tons. |knots 
24 10/360 0;60 8 





Royal Twin-screw | 7,700 |10,000 





One 9°2-in. B.L., 12 6-in.| 19°75 | 1,250 | 10,000 
- ( 


Arthur| cruiser, 1st B.L. (Q.F), 12 6-Por., 5 
(flagship)| class, 3-Por., 7 Nordenfeldt. 
protected. 
Phebe ..|Twin-screw | 2,575 | 7,500 115 6/265 0/41 0|Eight 4°7-in. Q.F., 8 3-in.| 19°0 | 300} 4,800 
| . cruiser, 3rd Por., Q.F., 4.M., 1 L. 
class. 
Archer ../Twin-screw | 1,770| 3,500 15 7/225 036 O|Six 6-in. 5-ton B.L.,| 16°5 | 325 7,000 
cruiser, 3rd V.03P3, 8 2-BOr Ae 
class. Nordenfeldt. 
Pylades..|Screw cruiser,| 1,420 | 1,510 |16 11)200 038 0/14 5-in. 38-cwt. B.L.R.,| 13°1 425 | 6,600 
3rd class. | 8M.,1L, 
Sparrow .|Screw gun- 805 | 1,200 |18 3/165 030 O/Six 4-in. 25-ewt. B.L.R.,2) 13°0| 105) .. 
nee Ist Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2M. 
class. 


Torch ..|Screw sloop..| 960) 1,100 |14 6/180 032 6|/Six 4-in. Q.F., 2 3-por.|13°25| 130 2,000 
Q.F. Hotchkiss, 2 
0°45-in. Maxim. 
Ai2Ts. 3s DME. . ss wtegueenes 8°8 64 


or 


2 | 
Dart ....|Screw yacht..} 470| 250 /12 11/133 02 





Penguin .|Screw sloop..| 1,130} 700/14 0/180 038 0|/Two 64-pr. M., 1 L., 2; 100) 200; .. 
M. 


Py RS) ORE RCEOCrINN (NE Ner OSE 28 Sets cbs Ga Lee eR en ODO), aaa bees RARE ITs Be 
Q.F., Quick-firing guns; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns under 15 ewt. ; B.L.R., Breech-loading 
rifled guns; V.C.P., Vavasseur centre pivot. 
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The Royal Arthur has a protective deck of steel, varying in thick- 
ness from 1 to 5 inches. The 6-inch guns are also enclosed in case- 
mates of steel 6 inches thick. 

The Board of Admiralty may admit one candidate annually to the 
Medical Branch of the Royal Navy, who has been proposed by the Univer- 
sity of Sydney and passed an examination both as to physical and profes- 
sional fitness before a Board of Naval Medical Officers on the Australian 
Station. Six cadetships and two engineer studentships in the Imperial 
Navy are given annually to Australian boys, who must not be less than 
144 nor more than 15} years of age to qualify for the former, and not 
less than 145 nor more than 164 years of age for the latter appointments. 
The cadets undergo a course of instruction for about two years on board 
the “ Britannia,” training-ship, and at the expiration of their appren- 
ticeship are appointed to the various warships. 

In 1889 the Royal Naval House was erected in Sydney, exclusively 
for the accommodation of men of the British warships. The cost was 
borne by the Government of New South Wales and citizens of the state, 
and the institution receives annual grants from the Lords Commissioners 
of Admiralty and the Government of New South Wales. The Royal 
Naval House contains large reading-rooms, etc., and has sleeping 
accommodation for 350 men. It is the only institution of its kind in 
Australasia. 


THe AUSTRALASIAN AUXILIARY SQUADRON. 


Under the provisions of the Australasian Naval Force Act, which was 
assented to on the 20th December, 1887, all the colonies now consti- 
tuting the Commonwealth of Australia, and also New Zealand, entered 
into an agreement with the British Government for the payment of a 
subsidy towards the maintenance of an Australasian Auxiliary Squadron. 
The annual subvention payable amounts to £91,000 for maintenance 
and £35,000 as interest charge on the cost of construction at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum, making a total of £126,000, of which New 
South Wales, according to population, paid £37,973 for the year ended 
30th June, 1901. The fleet, which entered Port Jackson on the 5th 
September, 1891, consists of five cruisers and two torpedo gunboats. 
Of these, three cruisers and one gunboat are always kept in commission 
the remainder being held in reserve in Australasian ports, but ready 
for commission whenever circumstances may require their use. The 
vessels in reserve at the present time are the Ringarooma and the 
Boomerang ; while the Katoomba is used as the guardship of the 
reserve. The agreement is for a period of ten years, and is then, or at 
the end of any subsequent year, terminable, provided two years’ notice 
shall have been given. The Australasian Governments have no voice 
whatever in the management of the vessels, nor any control over their 
movements, neither is there any contact between the vessels and the 
local naval defence forces. On the termination of the agreement the 
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vessels will remain the property of the Imperial Government. The 
strength of the fleet in Australian waters before the Australasian 
Squadron was built is maintainea. 

Particulars respecting the vessels of the Australasian Auxiliary 
Squadron will be found below. The Boomerang and Karrakatta are 
classed as torpedo gun-boats ; all the other vessels are third-class screw 
cruisers. 'The deck armour over machinery space is 2 in. and 1 in., and 
in conning towers 3 in., except in the case of the torpedo boats, the 
towers of which have l-in. armour :— 


ee 





Coal 
- Armament. endurance. 
43 : ~ 
S i S Z rs) : TAs 3 ee 
A) 2oi3s8| B18 | S |e |Se¥ 
Name Ss) SACS Se - s | ° ® Bee tr? 
2 \/se|e2| § 1 38 | |oS| & |sbs|ee* 
e | EE/S3) 3) Gu | Be) @ BEE eee 
RPI LL tah aie gs gob | 828 
om) 52 se 
| i 
| | | 
tons. ft. in.| ft. in.| ft. in. knots | tons. |knots 
Katoomba ....| 2,575 | 7,500|17 6| 2650/41 0O/|Eight 4°7 Q.F. gums,| 4 | 19°2] 300] 6,000 
eight 3-por. Q. F. guns, 
one 7-por. M.L.R. gun 
(boat and field), four 
4°45 in. 5 barrel Nor- 
denfeldt. 
Ringarooma ..| 2,575 | 7,500 |17 6| 2650) 41 0 do 4 | 192 | 300} 6,000 
Mildura ...... 2,575 | 7,500 | 16 6) 2650/41 0 do 4 | 192} 300] 6,000 
Wallaroo ....| 2,575 | 7,500|17 3/2650) 41 0 do 4 | 192 | 300] 6,000 
Tauranga ....| 2,575 |7,500/17 6/| 2650/41 0 do 4 | 19°2 | 300] 6,000 
Boomerang ..| 735/|3,500|10 8 | 2300) 27 0 |Two 47 in.Q F. guns,; 3 19°0 | 160 | 2,500 
four 3-por. Q.F. guns. 
Karrakatta ..| 735/|3,500|10 9 | 2300)|27 0 do .-| “8 | 19°0 | 160) 2,500 


Q.F.—Quick-firing guns. M.L.R.—Muzzle-loading rifled guns. 


The Wallaroo was lent to the China Station in July, 1900, in 
connection with the preparations for hostilities with China. 

In the event of any of the squadron being lost the vessel is to, be 
replaced by the British Government. 


FORTIFICATIONS. 


At various points along the coast of New South Wales, extensive 
fortifications have been constructed, and Sydney, protected as it is by 
two lines of defence, is regarded as almost impregnable. Botany Bay 
is strongly fortified, and the works there form the southern defence of 
the metropolis; while to the north, Newcastle, the great coal port of the 
state, has also been rendered as secure as possible against attack ; and 
down the coast, to the south, fortifications have been constructed at the 
towns of Bulli and Wollongong. 
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Fortifications have been erected at King George’s Sound, Western 
Australia, and Thursday Island, Queensland, at the joint cost of the 
five Australian states. In the first case, one-fourth of the cost is borne 
by Western Australia (which supplies the garrison), and three-fourths 
by the other states of the Commonwealth on a population basis ; while, 
in the other instances, each of the states contributes according to the 
number of its inhabitants. It is probable that the important strategic 
points of Hobart, Tasmania, and Port Darwin in the Northern Territory 
will also be fortified in the near future. 


EXPENDITURE ON DEFENCE. 


The expenditure by New South Wales during the year ended 30th 
June, 1901, from the Consolidated Revenue, on defence works and the 
Permanent and Volunteer Forces, amounted to £184,802, distributed 
as follows :— 


Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue— £ 
Permanent and Volunteer Military Forces .. .......... sr eee 127,020 
Nawal: Porces gc Ue abe die saik ibe. eves ss laces covets sbhamVeadedeese ra 5,378 

- Federal Defence— 


Proportion paid by New South Wales Government to— 
British Government, for Additional Naval Force (Auxiliary 


Squadron) ........... ORCA lay hice ca: evant baal CaP ae hs bccs 37,973 
Government of Western Australia, for Maintenance of 
Garrison at Albany, King George’s Sound .. ............ 2,044 
Government of Queensland, for Maintenance of Garrison at 
EATERY IBUAUGL Ac tye ocak cies a bebcs csi Wet gases vet cokacveccers 4,114 
Miscellaneous— 
Grants in Aid of— 
Rifle Associations, &e. ..... bids eA Pea Santdde c'ehe int la ssdsei less eae 5,022 
MERE Lae gh hh RR 1 Sete a an? Srey 200 
IVETIIEMIY DICCEO LEY cyan tc hea aes eee dan sca sac soa cans aeuccesensoacase eke crus 1,026 
Rent of premises for the Secretary to the Admiral............... seeeeees 300 
Field-tiring Range, National Park—Formation of Road, &c .......... 700 
METAL CE TMIONS 555.5) ed lov cyst sob deeper ewes tsi deabe dos wide ppatebmantae mallee! eva 1,025 





Total from Consolidated Revenue ... £184, 802 


Whatever opinion may be entertained of the present condition of the 
defences of the state, there can be no doubt that a very large sum of 
money has been expended upon them. The details cannot now be 
ascertained respecting the earlier defences of the harbour of Port Jackson, 
such as Fort Phillip, where the Observatory now stands, Fort Macquarie, 
lately demolished, and Fort Denison, which, with the batteries at Dawes’ 
Point, Kirribilli, and Mrs. Macquarie’s Chair, were thought to render 
Sydney almost impregnable some forty years ago, when the ponderous 
artillery now in use had not been invented. The returns of expenditure 
for defence purposes since the assumption of responsible government, 
are, however, available and are appended hereto, It will be observed 
that during the forty-four and a half years no less than £5,486,588 
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was expended from the Consolidated Revenue, or an average of 
£123,294 per annum, for these services :— 





ss Military | | le Military 

xpenditure | Naya) | ‘Expenditure; y,) 

Year. | sacred | Exponil- | Total. Year, | (ineluding Expendi Total. 

gs i ture. Buildings ture 
nd Works of ‘and Works of : 
Defence). | | | | Defence). 
£ £ £ & £ £ 

1857 31,824 538 32,362 1881 80,215 5,810 86,025 
1858 23,974 3,296 27,270 1882 96,387 | 12,858 109,245 
1859 18,376 6,089 24,465 1883 117,554 | 15,202 132,756 
1860 30,373 2,910 | 33,283 1884 147,725 | 14,960 162,685 
1861 68,085 2,275 | 70,360 1885 224,318 | 18,895 | *243,213 
1862 24,188 4,330 28,518 1886 200,488 | 18,696 219,184 
1863 18,845 1,943 20,788 1887 156,681 6,670 163,351 
1864 25,789 1,054 26,843 1888 158,479 9,210 167,689 
1865 14,522 2,508 | 17,030 1889 206,457. | 11,582 218,039 
1866 18,167 O,022 21,689 1890 224,352 | 11,195 235,547 

_ 1867 23,762 3,772 27,534 189] 275,343 | 12,08A 287,428 
1868 30,824 4,096 34,920 1892 240,258 | 81,746 322,004 
1869 31,278 3,570 | 34,848 1893 205,425 | 138,925 219,350 
1870 22,241 3,612 | 25,853 1894 219,158 | 53,200 272,358 
1871 31,952 3,964 | 35,916 || +1895 109,498 | 42,592 152,090 
1872 43,055 3,995 47,050 1895-6} 173,580 | 47,546 221,126 
1873 48,567 4,886 53,453 1896-7| 166,119 | 46,895 213,014 
1874 81,223 5,034 | 86,257 1897-8} 185,960 | 47,284 233,244 
1875 39,092 5,213 44,305 1898-9} 196,408 | 47,326 243,734 
1876 62,385 5,548 67,933 || 1899-1900! 200,787 | 47,374 | $248,161 
1877 117,263 5,565 122,828 1900-1; 140,951 | 43,851 | §184,802 
1878 87,590 4,618 92,208 | 
1879 92,216 5,219 97,435 || Total ...| 4,784,446 | 702,142 | 5,486,588 
1880 72,712 5,683 78,395 | 








* Exclusive of £121,630, cost of Contingent to the Soudan. + Six months. 


t Exclusive of £158,748 expended during the year on Contingents to South Africa. 

§ Exclusive of £179,702 expended during the year on Contingents to South Africa, also Naval 
Contingent to China, £32,006, and Commonwealth expenditure, Military and Naval Forces, 
£85,765. 

In addition to the sums paid out of current revenue, a large amount 
of loan money has been expended chiefly in the erection of fortifications, 
which it is expected will serve for the protection of future generations 


as well as the present. The details of this expenditure are as follow ;— 


Previous to 1871... 00.0.5... £80,805. 

x £ = 
BOE linskas 43,601 1882. ‘SOTS7 Rae. Gabe 17,128 
1S72....<2.;.. 24,466 ERBB i ccecsi. 24,819 1894 . 15,183 
Uy & <i 35,134 by Sane 4,683 "ISON sic 2,414 
po Saas 2 POE int xs 54,729 1895-6 ...... 17,629 
oo) fy 2 dell 368 to. | aaa 61,814 1896-7 ...... 6,603 
Le, ie 4,506 | 1887 ......... 8,350 1897-8 ...... 31,183 
ME iikecnntca’ 3,735 1888 «ics. 122,296 1898-9 ...... §2,087 
BIS eiineccnn 33,227 iS Snes 56,440 1899-1900 29,423 
CL : i 21,270 1890 ........ 46,982 1900-3... 61,170 
|. hea 14,582 ES») Bea eee 111,896 —_——— 
IBGE). sicdsews 22,640 LLM 5 <aoeey esas 54,478 Total...£1,103,420 


_* Six months. 
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Another source of expenditure to the state is that of the Naval 
Station in Port Jackson, to which reference has been made under the 
heading of the Imperial Fleet. In carrying out the works at Garden 
Island and the alterations at Kirribilli Point the following expenditure 
has been incurred :— 


Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
1 642 ch 1st RD 9,210 
EL SE ae a 33,928 Ct EY REIS 4,345 
ly pS ok he Ee 15,431 |S SR RRR SEE E Pacey Nil. 

AGRE 2S a 52,013 oS REESE TiS: 2,964 
RE eu aatdds ues hoe oosus 15,574 BEE, 5 concede sxeaiae? 1,567 
| a eee 42,768 1899-1900 ....... Bay aay 4 
a ooh iaenauin 0c 42,201 8 SRR inet OE Nil. 
Be ne sloniarveceer, «nese 23,373 ——_—__—— 
TG EES ee BEERS 34,669 [SRR Pe LE £312,485 
te tahaedehe 33,796 


* Six months. 


It thus appears that the total amount spent by the state of New 
South Wales for defence purposes from the beginning of the year 1857 
to the 30th June, 1901, was £7,070,888, or an average of £158,896 per 
annum. The items which make up this amount may be recapitulated 
thus :— 


£ 
From Consolidated Revenue 22...-2... ..ceecs. ccesccscsocvecwes eoceee os 5,486,588 
Loans —Fortifications and Warlike Stores...........-...0.++++ 1,103,420 
Naval Station, Port Jackson ............,.00:ssccersrerseeeee 312,485 
Value of Land alienated ia virtue of Volunteer Land Orders, 
computed at £1 per ACTE .......:cceeseeeeeeseeeeene se eteeerermeenees 168,395 
2 FARE TRE AN a OP Rae EO £7,070,888 


The federal control of all military and naval forces within the 
Commonwealth from the commencement of the present year 1901, will, 
it is believed, ensure greater efficiency of the forces within each state, 
and tend to economy in future administration. 
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TuHE soil of New South Wales is as varied as the climate is diversified. 
and within the boundaries of the state may be cultivated not only the 
productions of the temperate regions, but even those of cold and of 
sub-tropical latitudes. Except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of 
the mountain chains and the more arid regions of the north-western 
districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The 
area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort has been roughly esti- 
mated at less than 5,000,000 acres ; and it may be said that the greater 
part of the land adapted for settlement is in some form or other capable 
of being cultivated. But success in tillage in the state is altogether 
independent of the mere fitness of the soil for cultivation. An irregular 
rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which are the chief 
characteristics of the climate of a large part of the interior, have im- 
peded the advance of agriculture on the great western plains. And to 
these obstacles may be added the cost of transport, which, owing to 
the great distance that produce has to be carried by land, has told 
greatly against cultivation for export—a resource which must be the 
chief hope of the farmers in a country so sparsely populated as New 
South Wales, and consequently one affording such a small home market. 


CULTIVATION. 


The records relating to the farming operations of the early days of the 
state are necessarily both imperfect and meagre. Among other items 
of interest, it is recorded that the first settler, a man named James 
Ruse, entered on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th 
February, 1789 ; and that the first free emigrant to undertake the cul- 
tivation of the soil of the state was a German, named Philip Schaffer, 
who came out with the First Fleet as an agricultural superintendent, 
chiefly with a view to attempt the culture of tobacco on behalf of the 
Government. The first Government farm was an area of 9 acres at 
Farm Cove, the designation of which still preserves a memory of this 
early essay in husbandry, as does that of Garden Island, where one of 
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the first attempts in fruit-growing was made. The character of the 
soil in the vicinity of Farm Cove was, however, by no means favourable 
to agriculture, and the crop produced was consequently very inadequate. 
An agricultural settlement was next formed at Rosehill, now known as 
Parramatta ; and in November, 1791, there were here upwards of 700 
acres of land in cultivation. During the same year it is recorded 
that no less than 1,000 bushels of wheat, as well as 500 bushels of 
maize, were reaped on Norfolk Island. At the close of the year 1792 
there were under cultivation in New South Wales 1,186 acres with maize; 
208 with wheat, and 24 with barley ; 121 acres were laid out as gardens, 
and 161 acres had been cleared ready for the plough. In 1800 the total 
quantity of land in cultivation amounted to 7,677 acres. In 1803 no 
less than 125,476 acres were occupied by the Government, or had been 
granted to individuals; 16,624 acres had been cleared ; 7,118 acres 
were under wheat, the average yield being 18 bushels to the acre; and 
5,279 acres were under barley, maize, and other crops. Owing partly to 
disastrous floods, and partly to the state of political uncertainty which 
prevailed during the next few years, the area in cultivation decreased, 
and when: Governor Macquarie came to the state in 1810, only 
7,615 acres of land were under crop, but when he left in 1821 this 
area had increased to 32,267 acres. With the crossing of the Blue 
Mountains the area of settlement was largely widened, but agriculture 
was for many years confined to the coastal zone and the table-land. 
In the year 1825 the area under cultivation was 45,514 acres ; in 1535 
it had increased to 79,256 acres, in 1840 to 126,116 acres, in 1845 to 
163,979 acres, and in 1850 to 198,056 acres. Up to this period the 
Port Phillip District is, of course, included, and, in 185], when 
Victoria was constituted a separate state, the cultivated area of New 
South Wales stood at 153,117 acres. In 1855 the area was 171,000 acres. 
The separation of Queensland from New South Wales scarcely affected 
the area under cultivation, as there was at that time not more than 
900 acres under crops in the Moreton Bay District, and the cultivated 
area of New South Wales had in 1860 risen to 260,798 acres. In 1870 
the area was 482,324 acres, 635,641 acres in 1880, and 1,164,475 acres 
in 1890. 

At the present time an area comprising 2,888,305 acres, including 
erass-lands, is in cultivation ; and if the area prepared and cleared for 
the next season’s agricultural operations be included, the total reaches 
3,277,919 acres. The area under crops, properly so called, during the 
year ended March, 1901, was 2,445,564 acres, of which 2,341,905 acres 
represented alienated lands, and 103,609 Crown lands; the area under 
artificially-sown grasses was 442,741 acres, making a total area in culti- 
vation of 2,888,305 acres. 

The progress of cultivation during the last twenty years is shown in 
the table given below. It will be seen that, including sown grass-lands, 
the increase during the last five years amovnted to no less than 1,238,845 
acres, being an advance of 75 per cent. on the area cultivated in 1826. 
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Taking the area under crops only, the total increase during the same 
period was 1,096,964 acres, equal to 81 per cent. 


Area in cultivation, including 


| Area under crops. sown grass-lands. 








Year ended LS Sa Ss ay ee 
3lst March. 
Total. | Shabibant. Total. =| Shabitant. 
acres, acres, acres. acres. 
1882 583,868 0°7 645,068 0°8 
1883 660,227 0°8 733,582 0:9 
1884 702,131 0°8 789,082 0-9 
1885 735,021 0°8 852,017 0-9 
1886 737,701 0°8 868,093 09 
1887 837,468 0-9 975,471. |. 1° 
1888 855,627 0'8 1,048,305 1-0 
1889 798,966 0'8 999,298 1-0 
1890 947,972 0°9 1,164,475 1‘ 
1891 852,704 0°8 1,241,419 me i | 
1892 846,383 07 1,179,621 1-0 
1893 1,010,727 0:8 1,372,007 1] 
1894 1,206,992 1:0 1,509,404 1:2 
1895 1,325,964 11 1,688,542 © 1-4 
1896 1,348,600 11 1,649,462 13 
1897 1,659,717 13 2,043,733 16 
1898 1,821,829 1-4 2,198,231 1:7 
1899 2,204,500 1°7 2,553,329 19 
1900 2,439,639 1°8 2,818,491 ae | 
1901 2,445,564 1°8 2,888,305 ot 


During the ten years prior to 1893, the progress of cultivation was 
not very marked ; but from the foregoing table it will be seen that 
great strides have been made every year since 1893, when an area of 
over 1,000,000 acres under crops was first recorded. The next year 
saw an addition of more than 200,000 acres, and following this so great 
was the annual extension that six years afterwards the figures for 1894 
were doubled, the area under crops for the year ended March, 1900, 
being 2,439,639 acres. During the year ended March, 1901, however, 
the increase on the previous year’s acreage amounted to only 5,925 acres. 
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Comparisons between the area under crop in 1893 and in 1901 are 
made in the following table. 




























































































Area under Crops, Proportion of 
Year ended 31st March. | Siciieselainii present area under 
Divisions. ae in nom ames parse pate - “hg 
| or New sou 
1893. | 1901. Wales. 
acres. acres. acres, per cent. 
Coastal— 
North Coast ............ asl caidas 114,405 135,214 20,809 5°53 
Lower Hunter ........~.....<.-. 53,246 68,754 | 15,508 2°81 
County of Cumberland......... 37,330 47,152 9,817 1°93 
LG eh a 44,170 55, 209 11,039 2°25 
_ eae ry FD 249,156 306, 329 | 2 57,173 | 12°52 
Table-land— 
DPPC © soi caonaceneenenatovns 77,572 180,153 | 102,581 sy | 
tg Eater g payee a ees Bane 156,540 234,140 77,600 9°57 
Southern ........ Soc ancy abcess 98,552 175,733 77,181 7°19 
PGA Los. decker wis eeiiess 332,664 590,026 | 257,362 | 24°13 
chide! ‘la VES DNAS RAIA Sree aS 
Western Slopes 
and Riverina— 
North-western Slope ......... 6,258 45,660 39,402 1°87 
Central-western Slope......... 78,083 342,821 | 264,738 14°02 
South-western Slope ......... 253,451 | 726,100 | 472,649 29°69 
rae, «11 |, Raa aadin aii ne meet aes Alpes 82,835 399,876 |’ 317,041 16°35 
<hr RRA eR ee are 420,627 | 1,514,457 | 1,093,830 61°93 
Western Plains............s00c000+ 8,280 | 34,752 | 26,472 142 
Total—N.S. W.. .....0..00.- 1,010,727 | 2,445,564 | 1,454,837 100-00 





The greatest aggregate increase has taken place on the South-western 
Slope, where an additional area of no less than 472 ,649 acres, represent- 
ing 32-9 per cent. of the total increase for the whole State, has been 
placed under cultivation during the eight Jee since 1893. The next 
largest additions are 317, O41 acres, or 22-1 per cent. of the total 
increase, in the Riverina ; and 264, 738 acres, or 18°5 per cent. of the 
total, on the Central- western Slope ; followed by the Northern Table- 
land, with 102,581 acres, or 7-1 per cent. ; the Central Table-land, with 
77, 600 acres, or 5-4 per cent. ; the Southern Table-land, with 77, 181 
acres, or 5:4 per cent. ; the North-western Slope, with 39,402 acres, or 
2-7 per cent. ; and the Western Plains, with 26,472 acres, or 1-9 per 
cent. The North Coast shows an advance of 20, 809 acres, the Lower 
Hunter 15,508 acres, the South Coast 11,039 acres, and the county of 
Cumberland 9,817 acres, these four districts combined being responsible 
for only 4 per ‘cent. of the total i increase. 
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On the North-western Slope the increase is mainly in the Gunnedah 
and Warialda districts, the counties of Pottinger and Nandewar show- 
ing an area of 32,018 acres in 1901, as compared with only 4,000 in 
1893, while a satisfactory advance is also shown by the county of 
Burnett. There are extensive areas in this division well adapted for 
the growth of cereals, and with more adequate facilities for transport a 
considerable increase in cultivation would undoubtedly result. At 
present, in addition to low rates realised for produce of recent years, 
the settlers are handicapped by heavy cartage expenses, consequent on 
long distance from the railway. In 1893, only 0-62 per cent. of the 
cultivated area of New South Wales was situated on the North-western 
Slope ; the proportion is now nearly 2 per cent. About five-sixths of 
the cultivated area of the Riverina is situated in the Southern portion 
of the division, in the counties between the Murray and Murrumbidgee 
Rivers ; but there has been a fair extension on the Lachlan, between 
Hillston and Booligal, in county Nicholson, and also north of the 
Murrumbidgee, in the Narrandera and Whitton Districts, in county 
Cooper. The Riverina now contributes over 16 per cent. of the total 
area under crops in New South Wales ; in 1893 it represented only 8 
per cent. | | 

On the Central-western Slope the increase is general in every county, 
but more particularly in the counties of Ashburnham, Gordon, Lincoln, 
Narromine, and Cunningham. Indeed, so great has been the increase 
in that part of the country of which the towns of Dubbo and Narromine 
may be taken as the centre that ere long the Central-western Slope 
will outstrip the Riverina in agricultural importance, and will stand 
next to the South-western Slope, while if the rate of development during 
the last five years continues the latter district must eventually give 
place to it. The superiority of the Central-western District for wheat- 
growing is evidenced by the fact that the mean annual average yield 
per acre during the last nine years is 2°9 bushels higher than the average 
for the South-western Slope, and 3:2 bushels higher than that of the 
Riverina. Taking the last five years the Central-western wheat average 
is even more favourable, being 3:4 bushels higher than the South- 
western and 4°6 higher than the Riverina average; while during the 
three years ended March, 1900, when, on account of the continued 
droughts, the mean average for the whole State was only 8-9 bushels 
per acre, and the averages of the South-western Slope and the Riverina 
8 and 4:7 respectively, that of the Central-western Slope was no less 
than 12-6 bushels per acre. Of the total area under crops in New South 
Wales the Central-western Slope now contributes 14 per cent., as com- 
pared with 7°7 per cent. in 1893. 

On the South-western Slope, 45 per cent. of the cultivated area is in 
the three counties of Clarendon, Bourke, and Harden, north of the 
Murrumbidgee, and intersected by the railway from Murrumburrah to 
Wagga and*its branches. The country south of the Murrumbidgee, 
embracing the three counties of Mitchell, Goulburn, and Hume, and 
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served by the railway from Wagga to Albury and Corowa, represents 
33 per cent., while the remaining 22 per cent. is the area cultivated in 
the counties of Gipps and Forbes on the south of the Lachlan River, 
together with the area in the adjoining county of Bland. Of the total 
area under crops in New South Wales the proportion represented by 
the South-western Slope is now nearly 30 per cent. ; in 1893 it was only 
25 per cent. 

Of the total cultivated area in the Northern Table-land 53 per cent. 
is comprised within the counties of Darling, Inglis, Parry, and Buckland 
in the Tamworth District. The Armidale district, taking in the 
counties of Sandon, Hardinge, Vernon, and Clarke, represents 18 per 
cent., while the remaining 29 per cent. is found in the Glen Innes-Inverell 
district. 

On the Southern Table-iand, 62 per cent. of the cultivated area is in the 
district stretching from Goulburn in the east to Burrowa, Koorawatha, 
and Grenfell in the west, and taking in the three counties of Argyle, 
King, and Monteagle. The Gundagai and Tumut portion, embracing 
the three counties of Wynyard, Buccleuch, and Selwyn, represents 22 
per cent., and the remaining 16 per cent. is in the Queanbeyan, Cooma, 
and Bombala Districts, comprised within the counties extending south- 
ward from Murray to Wellesley. 

On the Central Table-land, 52 per cent. of the cultivated area is in the 
Bathurst, Orange, and Cowra Districts, in the two counties of Roxburgh 
and Bathurst ; 29 per cent. is in the Mudgee District, embracing the 
three counties of Phillip, Bligh, and Wellington, 12 per cent. in the 
southern counties of Cook, Westmoreland, and Georgiana, and the 
remaining 7 per cent. in the two northern counties of Brisbane and 
Hunter. 

In 1893 the three table-lands contributed nearly 33 per cent. of the 
total area under crops in New South Wales ; at present, owing to the 
greater advance on the Western Slopes and Riverina, the proportion is 
only 24 per cent. The area under crops in the coastal districts now 
represents only 124 per cent. of the whole ; in 1893 it was 245 per cent. 

In marked contrast with the large increase of the previous seven 
years the total area of new cultivation for the year ended March, 1901, 
was very slight; indeed, the preceding table shows a considerable fall- 
ing off in the older settled districts, which was only counterbalanced 
by extended operations further inland. The lapse was general through- 
out all the counties of the tableland and coast, the area under crops for 
these divisions being 81,770 acres less than in the previous year, or a 
decrease of 12 per cent. on the tableland and 3 per cent. on the coast. 
This decrease was mainly in the wheaten-hay crops, and probably in a 
measure resulted from a fully-stocked market. The area of wheat for 
grain advanced by more than 100,000 acres. 

The great extension of cultivation during the last seven or eight years 
has been largely contributed to by the taking up of wheat-growing on 
large estates formerly devoted almost exclusively to grazing, and also 
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to the adoption of the system of cultivating on shares. No account 
was taken of this prior to the year ended March, 1899, but the returns 
for that year show that an area of 354,676 acres was thus dealt with. 
In March, 1900, the area so returned was 371,507 acres, but at present 
there seems to be no disposition to pursue the system further, the area 
farmed on shares for the year ended March, 1901, being somewhat 
less—360,902 acres. 

Only about 1:2 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is 
actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the 
small extent of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have been 
sown ior dairy-farming purposes be added to the area under crops, 
the proportion reaches only 1-5 per cent. of the total area of the State, 
and represents about 2:1 acres per head of its population. The propor- 
tion of the cultivated area on alienated holdings is only 5-1 per cent. of 
the total area of alienated rural lands. 

Agricultural settlements, pure and simple, are confined to very limited 
areas in the alluvial lands of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers, and 
to parts of the southern and central divisions of the table-land ; but 
the growth of crops is now largely carried on in conjunction with 
grazing—a practice which is rapidly extending, even amongst the large 
landowners. Tenant occupancy, so general in the United Kingdom, is 
but little known in New South Wales ; for of the total area under crops, 
1,937,171 acres, or 79-2 per cent., were cultivated by the owners ; 
while 508,393 acres, or 20°8 per cent., were cultivated by tenant 
occupiers, including Crown land lessees. If, however, the area under 
permanent grasses were taken into consideration, the proportion of 
cultivated leased lands would be somewhat higher, as a number of the 
dairy farms in the southern coast district, where grass is largely sown, 
are held on lease. 

New South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and the cultiva- 
tion of the soil is secondary to stock-breeding. This circumstance is by 
no means due to lack of good land, and it cannot be ascribed to the 
defects of the climate; for the capabilities of the land for the produc- 
tion of all kinds of agricultural produce are unsurpassed, while the 
climate is certainly superior to that of other parts of the Australian 
continent where the cultivation of cereals has been carried on for 
years past. ‘Taken asa whole, the yield of crops in New South Wales is 
larger than that obtained in any other continental State, but, at the same 
time, communication with the metropolitan market is much more difficult. 
Agriculture cannot be developed unless access to the markets be rendered 
both easy and cheap, and to secure this desirable end in a country so vast, 
and with so small a population, is a matter not easily accomplished. Up 
to the present, stock-rearing has maintained the position of an occupation 
which, while entailing considerably less physical labour and personal 
inconvenience, has yielded results more remunerative than those of 
agriculture ; but as population increases, and there remains no more 
land to be taken up for grazing purposes, agricultural pursuits must be 
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resorted to under the pressure of an ever-increasing demand. As it is, 
the land devoted to agriculture affords permanent employment to a large 
proportion of the working population of the province, ana the industry 
is rapidly becoming an important one, thelast eight yearshaving witnessed 
an extension equal to 142 per cent. in the area under crops. 


The number of persons reported as employed in agricultural and dairy- 
farming pursuits during the year ended March, 1901, was 94,307, of whom 
16,423 were females. Of the total number, 62,869 males and 4,267 females 
were engaged in purely farming operations, whilst the dairy-farming 
industry gave employment to 15,015 males and 12,156 females. If to 
these be added 26,619 persons engaged in pastoral pursuits, it is estimated 
that rural occupations absorb the energies of 120,926 persons. As the 
geographical distribution of employment in these pursuits presents in- 
teresting features, the numbers of persons employed in the great divisions 
of the state, according to the classification adopted, are given below. 
Tt must be understood that the number given as engaged in dairy- 
farming does not include 1,106 hands employed in the dairy factories, 
as shown in Table No. 3 of Part VI, Statistical Register for 1900 :— 


a 


Persons employed in Agricultural Pursuits | 








principally. Persons | Persons 
panes? ved in 
Divison, Agriculture. Dairy Farming. atest | Rural 

Total. | Pursuits. ne a 

Males. |Females| Males. | Females. 

Coastal Division— | 
North Coaat........... 000 9,097 | 236 | 4,474) 2,507 | 16,314 779 | 17,093 
Lower Hunter ..... ...... 6,37 492 | 2,381] 2,076 | 11,825] 1,023] 12,348 
County of Cumberland..|; 6,716 665 638 257 | 8,276 163} 8,439 
PGB COBSE. esac. cocaarons 4,343 61 | 5,247| 3,089 12,740. 613 | 13,353 
Pitas es coteess 26,532 | 1,454 | 12,740| 7,929 | 48,655 | 2,578 | 51,233 

















Table-land Division— | 
Northern Table-land ...| 5,493 170 205 704| 6,572| 3,264} 9,836 








Central Table-land ...... 9,011| 663 696 | 1,478 | 11,848 | 2,557| 14,405 
Southern Table-land ...| 5,867} 552] 1,072| 1,244) 8,735] 3,702| 12,437 
Total sc casero 90,371 | 1,385} 1,973} 3,426 | 27,155 | 9,523) 36,678 














Western Slopes and | 
| 








Riverina Division— 
North-western Slope ...| 1,243 23 17 23 | 1,306 3,334| 4,640 
Central-western Slope...| 4,750| 685 47 94 5,526) 1,730| 7,206 
South-western Slope ..| 6,500) 322 122 498| 7,372) 2,472| 9,844 














Riverina ........- PRR AE 2,927; 391 55 997 | 3,600} 2,370} 5,970 
Total «... 4s: iianes 15,420 | 1,371 241 772 | 17,804 | 9,906 27,710 
Western Plains ..,........- 546 57 61 29; 693 | 4,612; 5,305 
Grand Total ...... 62,869 | 4,267 | 15,015 | 12,156 | 94,307 | 26,619 120,926 








Se eS eT 
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In order to appreciate the proper bearing of the figures in the 
table, it is advisable to consider them in conjunction with the figures 
showing the area brought into cultivation within each division, and 
these will be found appended :— 
































a ae 4 nee ; ait e 
pid Total A ce alin eared an under Ring-barke 
‘acai eomipiet | Orepe. | | emeren | Permanent, fea 
Cultivation. |sown Grasses.| Cleared. 
Coastal Division— acres. acres. | acres. acres. acres. 
North Coast:.. 2:02; | 4,105,777 135,214 8,268 147,054 597,392 
Lower Hunter......... 2,455, 966 68,754 6,595 6,577 | 1,115,225 
County of Cumber-) 
ETE ae 2 ee ea 504,612 47,152 1,302 10,306 79,268 
South Coast -....:,..°... 2,328,732 55,209 5,458 173,488 843,297 
POUR scot ore 9,395,087 } 306,329 21,623 337,425 | 2,635,182 














Table-land Division-— 

- Northern Table-land.| 13,276,634 | 180,153 40,727 9,421 | 4,324,310 
Central Table-land...| 7,195,356 | 234,140 48,389 15,023 | 3,127,969 
Southern Table-land.| 9,547,055} 175.733 63,926 12,990 | 3,860,358 


—_. 




















TOUR oS ee 30,019,045 | 590,026 | 153,042 37,434 | 11,312,637 





—— | —___ 














Western Slopes and 



































Riverina Divi- 
sion— 

North-western Slope.| 13,392,815 45,660 7,605 106 | 3,252,939 
Central-westernSlope) 10,522,357 | 342,821 45,057 8,412 | 5,836,563 
South-westernSlope.! 9,321,588] 726,100! 94,849 | 41,915. 5,643,722 
WIV ELINA oie cesca ws oes 14,223,173 | 399,876 63,771 15,827 | 3,540,223 
LOUAL ousscesevtcress 47,459,933 | 1,514,457 211,282 66,260 | 18,273,457 
Western Plains ......... 78,099,444 34,752 3,667 1,622 | 6,578,418 








—— —_____ 

















Grand Total...... eae lee 2,445,564 | 389,614 | 442,741 | 38,799,694 








Taking the first of these tables in conjunction with the second, it will 
be found that the average area to each person engaged in rural pursuits is 
1,364 acres, ranging from 60 acres in the metropolitan county to 14,722 
acres in the western plains. The average for each district is given 
below, and though a close distinction cannot be drawn between the 
actual area affording employment to a man in each of the three main 
divisions of farming, it will be apparent enough that the districts 
devoted to market-gardening, fruit-growing, dairying, cereal-farming, 
and grazing offer most employment per unit of area in the order 
given. Next to the metropolitan district, which contains numerous 
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orchards and market-gardens, the South Coast district surpasses all 
others with one person to every 174 acres, followed by the Hunter River 
district with one to every 198 acres, and the North Coast with one to 
every 240 acres. Only three other districts, the Central table-land, the 
Southern table-land, and the South-western slope, fall below the pro- 
portion of one person to 1,000 acres :— | 


Area to each 


Area Persons 






























































siesta occupied. | employed. | ,,POS0n, 
Coastal Division— acres. No. acres. 
Eee Ore eae Or RAAES Uy ERP SES 4,105,777 17,093 240: 
Lower Hunter District...............0.eecseos 2,455,966 | 12,348 | 198. 
County of Cumberland........:..ceccceceeeeesee: 504,612 | 8,439 | 60: 
penta Clete co ee eS gee 2,328,732 | 13,353 174 
Tita ee a ra "9,395,087 | 51,238 Ce 
Table-land Division— 
Northern: Fable-landd © .....).5.c0cccccocescvesece 13,276,634 9,836 1,350: 
Contral, TaWleeland 055s scscediwicaecs kvcdsicthcs 7,195,356 14,405 499 
Southern Tableland. ......vccsceccevuneseavene 9,547,055 12,437 768 
NURIA « <-  cctogneanablorian: ae Dee 30,019,045 36,678 ee 818 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— 
North-western Slope: .............c.cecscseseees 13,392,815 4,640 2,888 
Central-western Slope ...............s.esecssess- 10,522,357 7,256 1,450 
South-western Slope.........ccccessesssevecrecess 9,321,588 9,844 947 
NNN hoo. acs. «a <p caeglinccinipiaie a uephinreennnys Gab 14,223,173 5,970 2,382 
Molle. Agoscee eia ss, 47,459,933 | 27,710 | 1,713 
Sole Pe CMI MATIES 4 bn lc oveutev se. does. 78,099,444 5.305 14,722 
Grand TGtar 22536 ay 7, 164,973,509 ~ 120,926 1,364 
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The total area of New South Wales is 198,848,000 acres. Exclusive 
of all rivers, lakes, and streams, the area is estimated at 195,882, 150 acres, 
of which 46,043,244 acres of alienated land and 118,930,265 acres of 
Crown land, making a total of 164,973,509 acres, were devoted to rural 
industries on the 3lst March, 1901. Of this area, 21,445,050 acres of 
alienated land and 17,354,644 acres of Crown land were ring-barked 
and partly cleared; 339,941 acres of alienated land and 42,800 acres 
of Crown land were under permanent artificially-sown grasses; 389,614 
acres of alienated land were cleared and prepared for cultivation ; and 
2,341,955 acres of alienated land and 103,609 acres of Crown land, 
making a total of 2,445,564 acres, were under crops. Cultivation is 
not confined wholly to certain districts, but is carried on in all parts of 
the State. The best lands for producing cereals are, and will probably 
remain for many years, in the hands of the pastoralists; whilst farmers 
have not always settled on the kind of country best suited for the 
cultivation of their crops. It is, therefore, difficult to divide the 
country into agricultural lands, as distinguished from those purely 
pastoral in character. 

The area devoted to each of the principal crops during the agricul- 
tural year ended 31st March, 1901, with the quantity or value or the 
produce harvested, will be found below :— 


| 
Area. Production. | Description of Crop. Area. Production. 




















| 
: 


! 


Description of Crop. 
\ 
| acres. | acres. 
Wheat— Orangeries—- 
SPAM cn as wees 1,530,609 16,173,771 bus. Productive ...... 11,013 | 540,523 cases 
2 A RE 332,148 | 347,743 tons Non-bearing...... 7 a 
Maize— || Grape-vines— | 
APIO Meltasice tea 206,051 |6,292,745 bush. For wine-making. . 4,534 | 891,190 galls. 
Green Food...... abies Fo <2 CR asa | For table use .... 2,689 | 4,214 tons 
Oats— Non-bearing...... CBA bee Samy SAEs ae- 7 
PRI Sivince tees _ 29,383 | 593,548 bush.|| Market-gardens...... 7,764 | £189,448 
12 Ea ear ae ag 96,105 | 92,749 tons | Pumpkinsand Melons} 4,551 | 15,962 tons 
Green hice nde BO Pre the) oo ee ea Millet— | 
Lucerne and Sown | : : { 20,385 bus. grain 
Grasses— Grain and Fibre .. 8,203 4 25,505. cwt. fibre 
BOM Ley din da vas 37,084 | 84,505 tons Green Fodder .... yA oa ree as 
Green Fodder....| 31,805 | ...... Rape for Green Food BjhOOe ct Plea ye eb 
Sugar-cane - | Rye— 

Cut this year .... 10,472 | 199,118 tons CRPREIIS 8s Gta p's: Sie |} 1,996 | 25,052 bush. 
INGECUG. 6 oes | SA GRB eee setae... Green Fodder .... 1,903) sists aes 
ad” | 29,408 63,253: tons |) TURMIPS 2. 5.555.052 2, 350 | 1,739 tons 
*Fruit Orchards— Hae ics 0 FU a RR ha 199 | 1,905 ewt. 

Productive ...... |- 25,766:| £270,081 Peas and Beans...... 676 | 22,513 bush. 
Non-bearing ..... 6,508) eee | Mangold-wurzels .... 73 | 517 tons 
Barley— } Onions . 23.0.2... ...: 307 | 1,224 tons 
Graing fo 34088 9,485 | 114,228 bush. All other Crops...... 1,593 | £27,950 
11 a ea eae eg 904 | 1,263 tons | 
Green Fodder....| 3,806 |  ....-. | 
Sorghum for Green | | Total 3.25003 (2,446,767 | ==... 


BOO. cans ic |. 11,717, | 


* Excluding vines and oranges. t Including 1,203 acres double-cropped. 
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The values of agricultural produce harvested during each of the 
last five years are given in the following statement :— 






































Crop. | 1807. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 1901. 
gs | } ee 
£ £ £ Ee ee 

WOM oe A Ge ccevs se. 1,881,377 | 2,200,023 | 1,276,855 | 1,784,397 | 2,051,297 
ERIS a tecedoceds cue sess, 575,422 | 923,045 | 934,996 784, 353 839,032 
1D Ca a ne 15,171 14,927 8,012 16,008 12,375 
CFR raters ferek oc lab vedeeses 83,464 61,194 26,063 79,872 59,355 
Other Grains.....,......... 4,444 5,882 3,534 8,447 5,680 
*Millet Fibre ............ [= RCS ee ie thies Siatagee akc t, Sy” So Pd anaes 16,578 
12 A ae ee | 1,339,608 | 1,651,270 | 1,160,067 | 1,651,303 ; 1,515,57 
Oe Se te ae a 72,704 105,084 97,185 106,107 51,888 
Green Food ............... 251,652 | 200,853 | 240,921 996,554 234,252 
MO DEMAIOR «aces «aca eadsas ee 294,749 302,500 | 269,265 219,609 271,987 
RPROME CSS 30155 heed 3,745 5,760 6,624 5,850 5,876 
Turnips and Mangold- 

RUUUEZOIS © <5 vs combins tie 2,986 11,805 6,526 6,880 7,106 
Sugar-cane  ........seceeee 216,186 171,532 198,829 116,515 143,861 
SUOWECOG:: .. :>s20-svercsasrevs 41,202 29,577 16,519 8,301 2,667 
RETAIIONS i, ica 650 ded renee 40,390 59,220 59,696 | 51,128 58,996 
Oranges and Lemons ... 97,432 65,938 97,990 | 80,496 81,078 
COPONBYOS | 5s'c5s 0 teoe ies ake. 159,715 155,534 158,678 159,950 | 270,081 
Market-gardens ......... 168,353 151,919 175,321 185,472 189,448 
Peas and Beans ......... 1,650 2,195 2,658 2,725 3,658 
Pumpkins and Melons.. 44,850 46,678 44,860 43,170 47,886 
VY AN Geis aise aieSUeans oo tase 59,570 64,838 63,392 55,475 55,698 
fad Nits © CO RE Oy Greener 1,425 2,158 777 1,925 3,351 
COENGEOLODS 3 i dca teesss ses 17,519 17,745 25,928 18,900 27,950 

POUR as 6 ven cease 5,373,614 | 6,249,677 | 4,874,696 | 5,609,437 | 5,955,674 





* Not ascertained prior to 1901. 


The area under crops, the value of the agricultural produce, and the 
average value per acre for the year 1871, and for each year since 1881, 
are given below. It will be seen that the total value of the produce 
harvested in 1898 was the highest on record, and that the average 
value per acre under crop represented the best results obtained since 
1893. But for the year ended March, 1899, with a largely increased 
area, the total value of produce was about £1,375,000 less than 
that of the preceding year, and the average value per acre, the lowest 
recorded. ‘The returns for wheat and hay are sufficient to account for 
this falling off. The yield of wheat per acre was 3°6 bushels less than 
that of 1898, and the average price of wheat in the market during the © 
first five months of 1899 was only 2s. 9d. per bushel, as compared with 
4s. 2d. in 1898. The price of wheat was slightly lower for the two 
years ended March, 1900 and 1901, but the production was very much 
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larger, and the total value was only exceeded by that for 1898, just 


referred to :— 


Year ended 
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Area under 


Total Value of 





Average Value 





31st March. Crops. Produce. per acre. 

acres. £ Bid. 
1871 397,389 2,220,000 511 9 
1881 629,180 3,849,423 6 2 4 
1882 583,868 4,215,268 7 4°85 
1883 6603 227 3,332,385 5 0 ll 
1884 702,131 3,839,421 He 
1885 735,021 2,853,812 317 8 
1886 737,701 3,414,776 ae iv a 
1887 837,468 3,970,938 4 14 10 
1888 855,627 4,196,205 418 1 
1889 798,966 3,316,669 4 3-0 
1890 947,072 4,487,301 414 9 
1891 852,704 4,181,940 418 I 
1892 846,383 3,614,594 45 5 
1893 1,010,727 4,004,402 319 3 
1894 ],206,992 3,903,749 a 4 8 
1895 1,325,964 3,438,512 211 10 
1886 1,348,600 4,100,709 3 010 
1897 1,659,717 5,379,614 3.4 9 
1898 1,821,829 6,249,677 ar Bi: 
1899 2,204,500 4,874,696 24 3 
1900 2,439,639 5,609,437 2 6 0 
1901 2,445,564 5, 955,674 2 & § 

WHEAT. 


In the early days of settlement the Hawkesbury River Valley, and 
the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Penrith, 
- Camden, and Maitland, were the principal centres of wheat cultivation. 
Unskilful farming, and the consequent exhaustion of the soil, with the 
attendant evils of rust, smut, and other diseases, caused these districts 
to be abandoned little by little as wheat-country, and on the discovery 
of the Bathurst Plains their importance at once ceased. The districts 
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of Bathurst, Goulburn, Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New 
England were each in turn occupied by agriculturists, and the suitability 
of their soil and climate, as well as that of the whole of the mountain 
plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely established. 
Subsequently the cultivation was extended to the South-western slope 
and the Riverina, and more recently to the Central-western slope. The 
following table shows the distribution of the area cut for grain during 
the agricultural year ended March, 1901, with the production and 
average yield of each division of the state. 

































































Yield. 
Divison. iviseeey 
Total. Per acre. 
acres. bushels. bushels. 
Coastal Division— 7 
PNEES CORRS | 5 ivns ou cus onepscteascmmnaan’ 60 947 15°'8 
bower ners... ies eee 5,657 85,410 15:1 
County of Cumberland..................... 163 1,401 8°6 
SSOMIR ORE sisiast Sain «nica acannon won 1,825 26,383 14°4 
abet oe nS 7,705 114,141 14:8 
The Table-land— 
Northern Table-land .............cc00-eee00: 98,412 1,490,922 15°1 
Gemtbral Talestand .... cccenssncares dainaancmas 102,555 1,207,919 11°8 
Southern Tableland ...c.,.52..003 scscceces 102,373 1,032,285 10°1 
es snanahheeae 303,340 3,731,126 12°3 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— 
North-western Slope............:cscceeeeees 28,138 406,831 14°4 
Central-western Slope ..........c.ceseneees 251,280 2,793,121 11+] 
South-western Slope ........... 2 ROE 603,001 5,456,226 9°0 
a Eb ME ES OIE 5 AS RI ee A OS 324,216 3,630,088 112 
REPTILES SE TCCTRE,, 1,206,635 12,286,266 10°2 
EEE TE go 1 Re OO DID MPO Re SCTE: 12,929 42,238 3°3 
Cnet Tota oe 1,530,609 16,173,771 10°6 





During the last eight or nine years there have been extensive develop- 
ments in wheat-growing in New South Wales, and the two following 
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tables afford interesting comparisons between the area and production 


of 1893 and 1901 :— 





Area under Wheat for Grain, 





Proportion in 
each division to 






































Divisions. MESe GOA) eeeron Bins Increase. | total area undey 
he heat for Grain 
1893. 1901. in 1901. 
Coastal— acres. acres. acres. per. cent. 
North Coast ........,...... 120 60 — 60* 0°01 
Lower Hunter ............ 2,924 5,657 2,733 0°37 
County of Cumberland... 29 163 134 0-01 
South Coast ............... 2,171 1,825 — 346* Orll 
Otel 34 eae 5,244 7,705 oe 2,461 0°50 
Table-land— = 
SVOUGIONIN:. ....<c:.ctelvaikeus 36,719 98,412 61,693 6°43 
SPOHEDAL i. .scawasadeeane 65,524 102,5 55 37,031 6°70 
POMGNOLN 5555 62. caceaecoewes 46,012 102,373 56,361 6°69 
Total. ives 148,255 303,340 | 155,085 19°82 
Western Slopes: and 
Riverina— 
North-western slope...... 948 28,138 27,190 1°84 
Central-western slope ... 46,792 251,280 204,488 16°42 
South-western slope...... 194,251 603,001 408,750 39°40 
PIVOTING os). os conocer eek 56,800 324,216 267,416 21°18 
POUR sé occ cous kdeeys 298,791 1,206,635 | 907,844 78°84 
Western Plains ...........00.. 631 12,929 | 12,298 0°84 
Grand Total. 2.2... 452,921 1,530,609 ee ~ 1,077,688 | 10000 
* Decrease. Te prate 


The area of wheat for grainin New South Wales in 1893 was 452,921 
acres, and the foregoing table shows that in 1901 no less than 1,077,688 
acres, or 238 per cent. had been added, making a total of 1,530,609 
acres, or considerably more than three times the area of 1893. Of this 
increase the South-western slope contributed 38 per cent., the Riverina 
25 per cent., the Central-western slope 19 per cent., the three table- 
lands about 144 per cent., the North-western slope 24 per cent., and 
the Western Plains and coastal regions 14 per cent. 

The greatest proportional increases are those of the North-western 
slope and the Western Plains, the area of wheat for grain in the former 
being now nearly thirty times and in the latter more than twenty times 
what it wasin 1893. These two areas together, however, form only 2°68 
per cent. of the total for New South Wales ; in 1893 they represented 
only 0°35 per cent. ‘The Riverina wheat area is now nearly six times 
what it was in 1893, and forms 21-18 per cent. of the total of the 
whole state, as compared with 12°54 per cent. in 1893. The area in 
the Central-western slope has increased more than five times, and now 
represents 16°42 per cent. of the total area of wheat for grain, as 
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against 10°33 per cent. in 1893. The South-western slope has now a 
wheat area three times that of the year 1893, but represents only 
39-4 per cent. of the whole; in 1893 it contributed 42.89 per cent. 
The wheat area of the three table-lands has more than doubled during 
the last eight years, but whereas this district contributed nearly 33 per 
cent. of the total in 1893, the proportion now is less than 20 per cent. 
The wheat area on the coast is very small, but it is extending in the 
Lower Hunter district. 

The following table gives particulars respecting the wheat yield in 
the various divisions :-— 


Total yield of Wheat, years Proportion of 



















































































ended March 31st. Yield in each 
Divisions. Tnecrease. : Steric by 
0 v1 n 
1893. 1901. 101 
es. Tae at es ered rks ee 2) Ss 2 Ed ee ET 
Coastal | bushels. bushels. bushels. per cent. 
North Coast .............-. 1,487 947 — 540* 0:01 
Lower Hunter .. ......... | 31,174 85,410 54,236 0°52 
County Cumberland...... 550 1,401 851 0-01 
South Coast ~ 2. .s:sctes cars | 7,192 26,383 —- 10,809* 0°16 
Total. ...c<caacnamed peeenes | 114, 141 43,738 | 0°70 
Table-land :— | 
AUNOERTIOYD. |....<c00t0eeeeetpees 579,066 1,490,922 911,856 9°22 
Gore... | 973,620 | 1,207,919 | 234,299 747 
A OUPHOIN ;.; ... ldevsspaeoneees | 692,583 1,032,285 339, 702 6°38 
Total ....c eee | 2,245,269 | 3,731,126 | 1,485,857 23-07 
Western Slopes and 
Riverina :— 
North-western slope...... 16,142 406,831 390,689 2°52 
Central-western slope ... 734,431 2,793,121 2,058,690 17°27 
South-western slope...... 2,806,428 5,456,226 2,649,798 33°74 
Riverina ...... a et ey 937,304 3,630,088 2,692,784 22°44 
SLOtAL . 2 ct ckaneaeebat ies 4,494,305 | 12,286,266 7,791,961 75°97 
Western Plains ............4.. 7,480 42,238 34,758 0°26 
Grand Total...... 6,817,457 | 16,173,771 | 9,356,314 100-00 





* Decrease. 


The total yield of wheat in New South Wales for the year ended 
March, 1901, was 16,173,771 bushels, being 9,356,314 bushels, or 
137 per cent. in excess of the yield for 1893. Of this increase the 
Riverina contributed 29 per cent., the South-western slope 28 per cent., 
the Central-western slope 22 per cent., the table-lands 16 per cent., 
the North-western slope 4 per cent., and the Western Plains and 
Coastal districts about | per cent. 
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The greatest proportional increase is in the North-western slope, 
the latest yield being more than twenty-five times what it was in 
1893,though the district contributes only 24 percent. of the total quantity 
of wheat raised in the state. The yield last harvest for the Western . 
Plains is more than five times that of the year 1893, but it is only a 
very trifling proportion of the total. The yields in the Riverina and 
the Central-western slope have each increased nearly four-fold since 
1893, but whereas the Riverina in 1893 contributed nearly 29 per cent. 
of the total quantity of wheat raised, it now represents only 22 per cent. 
while the Central-western slope contributes 17 per cent. of the total 
crop as against 11 per cent. in 1893. The yield of the South-western 
slope has very nearly doubled, but now forms only 34 per cent. of the 
total as compared with 41 per cent. in 1893. In 1901 the yield on 
the Table-lands was 66 per cent. greater than in 1893, and represents 
23 per cent. of the total crop as against 33 per cent. in 1893. The 
latest yield of the coastal districts was 62 per cent. higher than in 
1893, but represents a smaller proportion of the total crop than was 
the case in that year. 

The following table shows the average yield of wheat in the various 
districts during each of the last five years, together with the mean 
annual average from 1897 to 1901. 














Year ended March 31st Mean 
Districts. : enw 
1897. | 1898. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 1897-1901. 
| 

Coastal— bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. bushels. 
North Coast. ............ 18°8 123 11°0 14°6 15'8 13°8 
Lower Hunter ......... 14°] 19°7 11°9 13°3 154 14°6 
County of Cumberland) 19°6 15°7 14°8 13°8 8°6 14-2 
Searth Coast ncn. cecsesane: 14°7 16°9 14:0 18-1 | 14:4 15'8 
Debahcc: | 14°7 18°8 12°2 14°3 14°8 14°8 

Table-land— | , 

eT ot Oe aE 14°5 18°8 9°8 15°9 15°1 14°7 
rari osc 12°6 12°3 11°3 12°3 11°8 12°1 
Southern .....<....- ikaie 10°6 10°8 8:0 i377 10°1 10°4 
Lotal.........| i125 14:0 9°8 13°8 12:3 12°4 


TT | 


Western Slopes and 
Riverina— 





North-western Slope... 6°9 14°6 14°4 131 
Central-western Slope 12°0 11°6 11‘1 117 
South-western Slope ... 6°3 8°6 9-0 11°7 
PREISTRTA on venanao scpesneal 22 4°5 11°2 vig | 

eo eee 6°1 8°2 10°2 8°6 
Western Plains ......... 





Grand Total ......... | 10°2 | S|. 79 | es 106 
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The progress of wheat-growing up till the last ten years was slow and 
irregular. For some years prior to 1867 the area under crop remained 
almost stationary at a little more than 125,000 acres, but in 1867 the 
acreage had increased to 175,000. Eleven years later the area reaped 
for grain was practically the same, although during the intervening 
period it had fluctuated to the extent of 50,000 acres. Then more land 
was laid under the cereal, and in 1879 the area increased to 233,252 
acres. In 1891, twelve years later, the acreage stood at 333,233 acres, 
although during the interval it had reached as high as 419,758 acres. 
From 1893 onwards progress was more regular. A great impetus was 
given to the industry in 1897, when the area increased to 866,112 acres, 
while in 1899 it had advanced to 1,319,503 acres, and in 1901 to 
1,530,609 acres. The following aeheioienit shows the area under wheat 
for grain in each year since 1872 , together with the total production 
and average yield per acre :— 


et 




















Year | Area under | Sas | Year | Area under meld. 
Seats 2c | Aver RESP EE poe i Ngee 3 ETRE IR EOE Average 
. Total. a se | | Total. per aes 
Fee ee eee Eee eee ee Se 
| | 
| acres. | bushels. | bushels. | acres. bushels. | bushels. 
1872 | 154,030 | 2,229,642 | 14°48 1890 419,758 | 6,570,335 | 15°65 
1873 | 177,551 2; 898,463 | 16°32 1891 333,233 | 3,649,216 | 10°95 
1874 | 169,330 2273. 620 | 13°43 1892 356,666 | 3, 963, 668 | 11°11 
1875 | 166,911 2. 148,394 | 12:87 1893 452,921 | 6,817,457 | 15°05 
1876 | 133,609 | 1,958,640 | 14°66 1894 593,810 6; 502, 715 | 10°95 
1877 | 145,608 2. 391,979 | 16°43 1895 647,483 | 7,041,378} 10°88 
1878 | 176,686 | 2, 455, 507 | 13°84 © | 1896 | 596, 684 | 5, 195,312 8°71 
1879 | 233,252 3, 439,326 | 14°74 1897 | 866,112 | 8,853,445 | 10°22 
1880 | 233,368 | 3,613,266 | 15°48 1898 | 993,350 |10,560,111 | 10°60 | 
SSi | BSS TAT. iz 7177, 355 | 14°69 1899 | 1,319,503 | 9,276,216 | 7:03 
1882 | 221,887 3,405,966 15°35 1900 1 "426, 166 13,604,166 9°54 
1883 | 247,361 | 4,042,395 | 16°35 1901 | l, 530, 609 16,173,771 | 10°56 
1884 | 289,757 | 4,345,437 | 15°00 
1885 | 275,249 | 4,271,394 | 15°52 
1886 | 264,867 | 2,733,133 | 10°45 ||Average for 30 Years ...........: 11°39 
1887 | 337,730 | 5,868,844 | 17°37 A 10 Years ended 1881) 14°71 
1888 | 389,390 | 4,695,849 | 12°06 me -s », 1891} 13°30 
1889 1,450,503 4°75 my =a », 1901) 10°02 





304,803 





The great advance which New South Wales is now making in wheat 
cultivation is in every way gratifying, and it is unfortunate that the 
enterprise of the farmers should have been robbed of much of its reward 
by the adverse seasons which have been experienced during the last 
six years. Fora long time the province lagged behind its neighbours 
in this important industry ; but, despite the vicissitudes of the climate, 
it will be seen from the above table that lack of capacity to produce a 
payable average has not been the cause of this tardiness in development. 
Taking the whole period of thirty years, the mean annual average yield 
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has been 11:39 bushels to the acre. The highest average recorded was 
17°37 bushels in 1887, and the lowest 4°75 bushels in 1889. During 
the whole period there were only four seasons when the yield fell below 
10 bushels per acre, 1889 showing the lowest average with 4:75 bushels, 
followed by 1899 with 7-03, 1896 with 8-71, and 1900 with 9-54 bushels 
to the acre. For 1901 the average was 10°56 bushels. For the first 
decennial period ending with 1881 the average return was 14:71 bushels 
per acre, for the ten years ending 1891 it was 13-30 bushels, and for the 
third ten year period ending in 1901 it was 10-02 bushels. 

Dividing the period beginning with 1872 into quinquennial periods, 
the average yields per acre were as follow :— 

Quinquennial period. Average per acre. 


od open (gene 14°36 bushels. 
[S77 eee 14:98 __,, 
TSSUre eee 1507, 
TBR Fea ca ee oss scowsaceocce EX) hea op 
TOURS USERS SSE ea 115, 
ODT Ai nok Sei os 6s ssceso ps vanes ONDE aD 


In spite of the lower averages for the last sixteen years, it may be 
said that from equal qualities of soil a better yield is now obtained than 
that realised twenty years ago—a result due largely to improved farming, 
and to the fact that rust, smut, and other forms of disease in wheat have 
been less frequent and less general in recent years. 

If the average yield per acre be compared with the results obtained 
in the other states of the Commonwealth, it will be found that New 
South Wales occupies a satisfactory position, its average for the last ten 
years being exceeded only by Queensland and Western Australia, where 
the production is small. Below will be found the average and the 
maximum and minimum yields obtained in each state during the last 
decennium. It will be seen from the table that in New South Wales 
the season 1898-9 was the worst experienced during the period; the 
season 1896-7 the worst in South Australia and Western Australia; the 
season 1895-6 the worst in Victoria; 1896 the worst in Queensland ; 
and 1893-4 the worst in Tasmania. For the season ended March, 1901, 
it will be seen that New South Wales produced one-third of the total 
wheat yield of the Commonwealth :— 














pts barges A Oras hee Yield per acre during ten vee level 

Total. Average. | Average. | Maximum, | Minimum. 
bushels. |bushels.{ bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 

New South Wales.. | 16,173,771 10°6 10°70 =| 15°0 (1893) | 7°0 (1899) 
WICtOTIA be 6 i53.583 17,847,321 8'8 79 | 11-0 (1893) | 4°0 (1896) 
Queensland ......... 1,194,088 15°1 15°31 | 20°9 (1892) | 9°6 (1896) 
South Australia ...) 11,253,148 59 4°7 7°8 (1894) | 1°7 (1897) 
Western Australia.. 774,176 10°4 10°6 13°8 (1891) | 7°8 (1897) 
Pasmama 2 i7.0%.,.2. 1,110,421 21°4 19:2 27°0 (1899) | 15°1 (1894) 








—__ | —_—_—_——— 


Commonwealth...) 48,352,925 8°5 7°4 §°5 (1894) | 4:9 (1897) 
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Compared with the production of wheat in the majority of European 
countries, the yield of New South Wales will appear inconsiderable, both 
as regards the total quantity obtained and the average per acre. In the 
following table will be found returns from some of the chief wheat- 
growing countries of the world, showing the average production per acre 
of this cereal :— 














| 
| Average || Average 
Country. yield Country. yield 
| peracre. {| per acre. 
| | 
bushels. ‘bushels. 
PPOTAURE shs'ecet caves caveacscesoeuaks Tae eR EAR TEIE  o do ccs cae ncivocacesastengai | 16°8 
United Kingdom  ................. ps4 ss a | BC RR le | 10°7 
TAPAR IRS Scsisat) (2. 2ddstcwssacnne ceed 23°0 || United States ..................08 | 134 
PNR  ovisgay dc oR Cao scees coats 28°1 Quebec, NovaScotia, and New: 9:0 
PRI IATICD. ieaciccssameeatedssteatives 26°6 Brunswick. 
PATO DE a ics css Sbatnadecs pancedena 18-4 || Russia in Europe ............... 9°3 
SPRETORIIV E's oi: «<cuaey Socuananonaeda ts RE ROHE SEMA ens ees sods cans bho eediaadss 9°6 
RIO gcc ain as, /dageascoureabpadeds BE el eC GNIND 6 3) cea ness vas fas oN ee ¢ 13°9 
MRED, cicv esses vceaeeeetn neem 16°3 || New Zealand (10 years)........ 25°7 
LACIE 511 7, RR an a Be tegen Ths ST 13°4 New South Wales (10 years) 10°6 
British Columbia .....,..........+5 16°1 Commonwealth of Australia 74 
RERUAIIG cv ccereintg nie etientee 19°9 


| (10 years) 





CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF WHEAT. 


New South Wales was for many years largely dependent on external 
supplies to meet her demands for wheat consumption, but in 1898 for 
the first time the production exceeded the consumption, and there was 
an apparent surplus of 1,123,000 bushels. In 1899, however, the yield 
fell to 9,276,000 bushels, and there was a deficiency of over 2,000,000 
bushels, but in the following year with, a harvest of over 13,000,000 
bushels, there was a surplus of upwards of 3,500,000 bushels available 
for export. With a yield of 16,000,000 bushels for the year ending 
March, 1901, the quantity in excess of home requirements will be pro- 
bably about 6,000,000 bushels. The apparent annual consumption per 
head of population ranges from 5:5 bushels in 1891 and 1892 to as 
much as 7:2 bushels in 1890, the quantity used in 1899 being 6°8 
bushels, and in 1900 5-7 bushels per head. For earlier years the 
consumption appears to have been generally much higher than at the 
later periods, but as previously pointed out the quality of the yield was 
inferior in the initial stages of wheat-growing, and the produce used as 
human food varied according to the preponderance of wheat unfit for 
milling purposes. In more recent years occasional advances in the 
average may in like manner be ascribed to this cause, while the con- 
sumption is also affected by the state of the maize market, short sup- 
plies leading to a larger demand for wheat as food for poultry, &c. 
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Waueat Crop oF THE WoRLD. 


The importance of Australasia in the wheat market of the world is 
not great, since, out of a total production of about 2,533 million bushels 
in 1900, only about 54 million bushels, or 2-1 per cent., were raised in 
Australasia. The following statement shows the wheat harvest of the 
world for the year 1900 :— 





























Country. | Bushels. | | Country. Bushels. 
EKurope— | Africa— 
ee SE ea 312,000,000 PE Ts |: ee 18,000,000 
NN oe jaa nora ces oacice 296,000,000 ey ee oe 12,000,000 
SS PETE 144,800,000 Tunss....... ERO sus 8,000,000 
RGUAAIVY 95 obese cnc cns ant 156,060,000 Cape Colony............ 4,000,000 
rs pe ninuconcnatiend 116,000,000 eamouneen 
ST aera POAT. | 102,000,000 III Soenanicmoocse van 42,000,000 
United Kingdom ...... _ 54,400,000 | aaa 
RR aS 40,800,000 | 
PROUMBMID © oo cock enaceons _ 984,000,000 || America— 
EONTID, ocnncvccenas yes 40,000,000 United States .......:, 544,000,000 
ANN cn nnccsnnstnconnt _ $2,000,000 Argentine Republic..| 72,000,000 
CUNT oe nn — 12,000,000 SS, ECCS 48,000,000 
ETS ag 12,000,000 | | Eee 16,000,000 
JU 1 2: | ae aOR ae0R00 4) Chili :.2 322.2250. ci208 8,000,000 
Sweden and Norway... 4,000,000 | Wenenay 225223665 83 ~~ 16,000,000 
NN a twa 4,000,000 ——- 
Switzerland ............. 4,000,000 ODA io ccnvoccagets 704,000,000 
A OTS 2 eee BRD eS | 4,000,000 
T6068 oie od 6,000,000 
—___-_——_| Australasia— 
CE COMERS 1,398,000,000 AON FS iss 17,847,000 
——_—-—__—_ | New South Wales ...| 16,174,000 
Asia— | New Zealand ......... 6,527,000 
TA GID, «nn <ncnrasaranesaane:| AOE; OOOL000 South Australia ...... 11,253,000 
Russia in Asia ......... _ 48,000,000 | DASMAMA -2....5.c00ascree 1,110,000 
Matey - 56,000,000 | Western Australia ... 774,000 
SIROTA COTA ETE | 19,388,000 Queensland ............ 1,194,000 
OE eC OR ASME — 24,000,000 
Be a pe | 2,300,000 IM ceapnoniapingsionbk 54,879,000 
| OID e BSE 333,688,000 | Grand Total...... 2,532,567,000 





The total wheat production of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
Australasia, and of the world is given below for the last five years :— 














1896. | 1897. | 1898. 1899. 1900. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. 
Europe ...... 1,467,200,000]1,116,400,000 1,502,000,000 1,442,400,000 1,898,000,000 
Pie ck 359,730,006} 377,212,000) 441,052,000 399,330,000 333,688,000 
AsviCa so s5c3 38,400,000) 32,000,000) 40,400,000; 34,000,000 42,000,000 
America ...... 554,000,000! 718,000,000; 896,000, 000, 780,000,000 704,000,000 


Australasia...| 26,792,000) 33,911,000) 54,485,000) 48,580,000 54,879,000 


a Ne | app, | pene a | Sere epee 


Grand Total/2,446, 122,000 2,277,5283,000 2,933,937 ,000 2, 704,310, 000.2, 532,567,000 
iat aries Ree EB a Ls) EERE ae Peete Es LS Te ra 
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The world’s wheat harvest in 1894 and 1895 was much below the 
average, in 1896 it was only about equal to requirements, while the 
return for 1897 showed a considerable deficiency. It therefore became 
necessary to make such heavy demands on the reserve stocks that before 
the close of 1898 the point of exhaustion was practically reached, and 
gloomy anticipations were indulged in for the future. Happily the 
record yield of 1898 enabled the diminished stocks to be replenished, 
and further augmentation was possible after the harvest of 1899. The 
yield in 1900 was about equal to requirements. For 1898 the world’s 
consumption was estimated to be about 2,500,000,000 bushels. Calcula- 
tions over a series of years show the average annual increase in require- 
ments to be from 20,000,000 to 28,000,000 bushels, but under certain 
circumstances the consumption is capable of, and sometimes experiences, 
a 10 per cent. reduction. Ordinary consumption has in ali probability 
been well maintained during the last three years, and placing against 
the total production for the seasons 1898, 1899 and 1900, an average 
consumption of 2,525,000,000 bushels per annum for 1899, 1900 and 
1901, the apparent reserve stocks of the world would amount to about 
595,000,000 bushets. 

Notwithstanding the abnormally high American returns, their effect 
upon the world’s supply is only of temporary duration. In average 
years the importing countries of Europe require a supply of about 
200,000,000 bushels, which the exporting countries are not always 
able to furnish; and it is an acknowledged fact that in the United 
States the growth of the population is proportionally greater than 
the increase of area sown to this cereal. In Russia and in Central 
Europe the consumption of wheat is increasing among populations that 
were in former years satisfied with grain of an inferior description, 
while there is throughout the old world a tendency to a reduction in 
the area under wheat cultivation. In view of these facts, it is reason- 
able to expect a great development in wheat-growing in Australia, 
which must, before many more years pass, begin to take a prominent 
place amongst the exporting countries, and in this development New 
South Wales promises to play an important part. A great proportion 
of the immense areas of the state hitherto devoted exclusively to 
pastoral pursuits consists of land which could be profitably utilised for 
agriculture, much of it being more suitable for the cultivation. of wheat 
than some of the land now under crop; and the returns show that 
wheat-growing, which was formerly confined to small farmers, is now 
engaging the attention of a number of the large landholders. 

Much of the new area which is being brought under wheat in 
New South Wales is cultivated on the shares system. Under this 
system the owner leases the land to the agriculturist for a season, or a 
few seasons, for the purpose of wheat-growing only, the farmer possess- 
ing the right of running upon the estate the horses necessary for 
working the farm, and the owner the right of depasturing his stock 
when the land is not in actual cultivation. It is usual for the owner to 
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provide seed, and the tenant labour ; and up to a specified yield the 
parties to the agreement take equal shares of the produce, any excess 
going to the farmer as a bonus. 


PrIcE OF WHEAT. 


The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuation, as the following 
table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sydney market in the months 
of February and March of each year since 1864, will show. These 
figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a gradual reduction in the value 
of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the lowest of the series. 
In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s supplies, the 
price rose considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation in Aus- 
tralasia. Hitherto, with a deficiency in the local production, the price 
in Sydney has been generally governed by the rates obtained in the 
neighbouring Australian markets where a surplus was produced. These, 
again, are now determined by the figures realised in London, which are 
usually equal to those ruling in Adelaide, plus freight and charges. The 
prices in the foilowing table are for an Imperial bushel, and, being for 
new wheat, are slightly below the average for the year :— 



































Year. | February.| March. | Year. February.| March. | Year. | February.; March. 
| 

| 

‘per bushel. | per bushel. be bushel. /per bushel. per bushel.|per bushel. 

fa sonar bas a Me Beal. |) 8, d. g dts, de. 
1864 | 7 0 DAG 1877 | 6 1% 6 6 1890 Fae 3 6 
1865 | 9 6 | 9 7k|| 1878 | 6 14] 5 74] 1891 | 8 74] 310 
1866 8 43 8 0 1879 | 5 0 4 93 1892 4 9 4 9 
1867 fs3 4 4 1880 4 8 4 9 1893 3 64| 3 6 
1868 5h" -9 5 9 1883344 4 3 | 1894 | Ps We 2 8 
1869 | 4 9 410 1882 5 56 5 6 1895 y Aaa | ARS 
1870 5 0 5 I 1883 5 14 5 2 | 1896 | 444) 4 6 
1871 | 5 74 5 9 | 1884 | 4 3 | 4 3 | 1997 | 4 8| 4 64 
1872 | 5 Ok] 5 3 || 1885 | 3104] 3 7%]| 18998 | 4.0 | 4 0 
1873 5 I 5 8% 1886 4 3h 4 5 1899 2 74}. 2.9 
1874 6 9 6 13 1887 3 10 bs fe 1900 2 9 yee «) 
1875 4 74) 4 6 1888 3 6 3 64 1901 ARES | ee 
1875 | 5 Ih 5 6 || i899 | 49 | 5 3 | 





| 
| 


Cost oF GROWING AND Exportrinc WHEAT. 


The cost of raising wheat depends entirely upon the size of the hold- 
ing. <A large farm, with first-class agricultural appliances, is capable 
of being worked at nearly half the cost of a small one, and in cases 
where the initial expenses of suitable machinery have been disbursed, 
the cost of production varies from ls. to 1s. 3d. a bushel. An estimate 
of the cost of growing wheat ought to include rent, or interest on 
purchase-money of land, and carriage to the point of consumption. For 
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an area so extensive as that over which wheat-growing is pursued in 
New South Wales, a separate estimate of these items is well nigh 
impossible; but it is evident that they tend to a fixed quantity, for 
where facilities for reaching market are large, and the cost inconsider- 
able, rent is high, and where conditions are unfavourable rent is corres- 
pondingly low. Leaving out of consideration rent, interest, and carriage, 
the cost of growing wheat in New South Wales is approximately as 
follows :— 


ai a: 
On large farms, with first-class appliances... ... 15 6 per acre, 
On moderate-sized farms, with good appliances ... 20 0 ,, ,, 
On small farms ... ie a3 ae Sa Poni 7 Svan | Soeiiny = 


The rates given include seed, expenses incurred in the preparation of 
land for cropping, and in sowing and harvesting, as well as depreciation 
in stock and appliances. The cost of bags is, however, not included. 

This estimate refers to farms worked in the ordinary way by the 
proprietors or occupiers. The tendency is towards a greater number of 
large farms, with a fall in the general cost of production; and with the 
utilisation of some of the pastoral areas for cultivation on “ shares,” 
the cost is being still further reduced. It is evident that, when the 
season is favourable, the large grower will be in the best position to face 
the market when the question of export arises. Apart from the initia: 
cost of raising the cereal, the cost of placing the wheat on the London 
market, from the point of production on the farm, might be set down 
as follows :— 





Cartage to railway station she ke “ai 3d. per bush. 
Average railway freight... af i Sa 4d. 3 
Expenses in port ... ts abe va a 1d. $3 
Ocean freight (27s. 6d. per ton) a, Sa 9d. ie 
Insurance, Selling and other charges in London 3d. os 
Fotalo:: -.2, ic doy 888d: re 


The London charges cover city and market dues, landing and dock- 
iny, sampling and superintending, rent, brokerage, and commission. 
Freight has been calculated at 27s. 6d. per ton, which is the average 
for the past year. In January and February, 1900, the rates were 
over 35s. per ton. The present rate may be quoted at 30s., and although 
through scarcity of wool the charge has fallen as low as 20s. per ton, 
it is improbable that the average will be below that stated above. 

In time railway extension will reduce the expense of conveying 
wheat to the trucks, but, taking all things into consideration, it 
is not likely that the cost of exportation will fall below 1s. 6d. per 
bushel, at which figure there is little in favour of the American 
producer, reckoning railway freight from Chicago to the Atlantic 
seaboard. In the case of the Argentine, the cost would be about the 
same, including railway freight from Rosario to Buenos Ayres; but it is 
evident that the cost of production is not so high as in New South 
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Wales, for in a Consular report to the Board of Trade it is stated that 
wheat can be delivered at Rosario at less than ls. 6d. a bushel. The 
average price of wheat in London for the last seven years was 3s. 44d. 
per bushel, the maximum being 4s. 3d. in 1898, and the minimum 


2s. 104d. in 1894. 
AUGMENTATION OF THE WHEAT YIELD. 


The reduction of the wheat-growing areas in the old world, and the 
diminution in the American exportable surplus with the growth of 
population, have called forth a warning from Sir William Crooke, in a 
recent Presidential address to the British Association, that recourse 
must soon be had to chemical science for the purpose of increasing the 
productive capacity of the soil. It is possible that this eminent scientist 
has failed to recognise the immense possibilities of Australia, not to 
speak of other sparsely populated countries whose contributions to the 
world’s wheat supply are insignificant at the present time ; still, the 
question of increasing the productiveness of wheat-lands is bound to 
receive the attention it deserves, especially in countries where there is 
practically no more land to be brought into cultivation. In France, 
indeed, much has already been accomplished in this direction. In some 
districts the poorer peasant farmers still pursue their calling in a 
primitive manner, but in other parts of the country the application of 
scientific knowledge has greatly increased the fertility of the soil, and 
the average yield is rising. In one case, Professor Grandeau had no 
difficulty in increasing the yield from 25 to 38 bushels per acre without 
further expenditure on manure ; in another case, 70 bushels per acre 
was secured from a farm of 124 acres. Although at the present time the 
average yield in France is only about 19 bushels, yet the highly cultivated 
districts give an average of over 30 bushels; indeed, in some of these 
districts 33 bushels is regarded as a merely satisfactory yield—a good 
one would be represented by 43 bushels, and in exceptional cases 48 to 
56 bushels are obtained. 

In New South Wales, with its great areas of arable land, the 
necessity for the adoption of the higher forms of cultivation has not 
yet been felt. It is certain, however, that the serious foundation of an 
agricultural industry will lead to an inquiry into the best methods of 
cultivation, which involve deep ploughing, less seed, and sowing by drill 
with fertilisers. At the Wagga Experimental Farm an acre of land 
sown with only 4 lb. of seed, put in in rows, resulted in a crop of 48 
bushels. According to the advocates of drilling, the proper quantity to 
sow is 8 or 9 lb. per acre, whereas for broadcasting not less than a 
bushel is used, and generally rather more. The system of rotation of 
crops also favours an increased yield, leguminous crops supplying 
nitrogen to soil which has been robbed of it by cereals. For the present, 
the holders of large estates who have taken to wheat-farming will no 
doubt find it more advantageous to secure lighter crops off extensive areas 
with a small amount of labour. Lower values locally may be expected to 
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accompany a large export trade, and though the grower with thousands of 
acres under crop will get a fair return from a light average yield, it will 
be necessary for the small farmer to resort to scientific cultivation. This 
matter is now engaging the attention of the Department of Agriculture, 
so that it may be prepared to render assistance to the grower. 


WHEATEN Hay. 


Wheat is grown in considerable quantities for hay and dry fodder 
for cattle, and the area cut for hay is steadily increasing, although, of 
course, it is largely dependent upon the fitness of the crops to be reaped 
for grain. The following statement shows the average acreage and pro- 
duction of wheat cut for hay, in quinquennial periods from 1863 to 1897, 
and the totals for each year from 1890 to 1901 :— 


Yield per annum. Yield per annum. 














| | 
aed | SOR IRL 5 ee SUIS Se Ie SS ees 
Period or | Period or 
z Area. ; Area. 
year. | ¥y | year. Average 
| | Total. moi | Total. per ere: 
| \ 
) 
acres. tons. tons. | acres. tons. tons. 
1863-67 10,296 9,693 1°0 | 1893 89,396 116,061 1°30 
1868-72 12,535 13,346 17] =6|| 1894 101,875 100,482 1:00" 
1873-77 | 10,690 | 12,876 | 1:2 || 1895 | 125,797 | 136,837 | 1°10: 
1878-82 31,675 |. 44,705 1°4 | 1896 | 172,614 99,679 0°58. 
1883-87 71,543 74,180 10 || 1897 | 161,136 118,337 0°73 
1888-92 79,264 84,936 | 1l'l =|} 1898 | 213,720 181,645 0°85-. 
1893-97 | 130,164 114,279 09 || 1899 312,451 177,002 0°57 
1890 82,880 140,348 1°69 | 1900 414,813 341,200 0°82" 
1891 83,827 96,014 1715 || 1901 332,143 347,743 1°00: 
1892 66,435 75,883 114 | 





Up to the year 1893 the cultivation of wheat for hay increased in a 
much greater ratio than that for grain, the area so cultivated in 1893 
being more than seven times that cultivated for the same purpose in 
1872, during which period the grain area increased only three-fold. 

For the seven years 1893-1900, the period which marks the great, 
advance in wheat growing, there is not much difference in the ratio of 
increase for grain and for hay. The area for hay was abnormally high 
in 1900, but for 1901 it was little more that of the year 1899, while a 
comparison between 1893 and 1901 shows that the ratio of increase is 
about equal for grain and hay. A series of dry years in some measure 
accounts for the increased area devoted to hay; but the steady demand 
both for hay and chaff, wheaten as well as oaten, and the large import 
of this produce, fully justify an extension of its cultivation. There stil} 
exists a difference between the demand for hay and the supply from 
within the state, as there was in 1900 a net import of 31,160 tons of 
hay and chaff, principally for consumption in the metropolitan district, 


U 
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The total area under wheat for the year ended March, 1901, both for 
grain and for hay, was 1,862,752 acres, producing 16,173,771 bushels of 
grain and 347,743 tons of hay, the value of both kinds of produce being 
£2,931,476. The following table shows the total area under wheat, the 
areas cut for grain and for hay, and the proportion of each to the total 
area :— 





Area cut for 


Proportion cut for 


_ Near ended -| Total area 
3ist March. | ‘under Wheat. . k 
| Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Per cent. | Per cent. 

1880 258,549 233,268 25,281 9$0°2 : 
1881 294,274 253,137 41,137 86°0 14:0 
1882 261,315 221,887 39,428 84°9 15‘1 
1883 289,953 247,361 42,592 85°3 14°7 
‘1884 © 339,105 289,757 49,348 §5°4 14°6 
~ 1885 361,833 275,249 86,584 76°1 23°9 
1886 369,989 264,867 105, 122 716: 28°4 
1887 | 411,790 337,730 74,060 82:0 18:0 
1888 .| 449,730 389,390 60,340 86:6 13°4 
1889 407,191 304,803 102,388 74°8 25:2 
1890 502,638 419,758 82,880 83°5 16°5 
1891 417,060 333,233 83,827 79°9 20°1 
1892 423,101 356,666 66,435 84°3 15°F 
1893 542,317 452,921 89,396 83°5 16°5 
1894 695,685 593,810 101,875 85°3 14°7 
1895 773,280 647,483 125,797 83°7 16°3 
1896 769,298 596,684 172,614 77°6 22-4 
1897 1,027,248 866,112 161,156 84°3 ¥5°7 
1898 1,207,070 993,350 213,720 82°3 17°7 
"1899 1,631,954 1,319,503 312,451 80°9 19°] 
1900 1,840,979 1,426, 166 414,813 ve Ge IS 
1901 1,862,752 1,530,609 332, 143 §2°2 17°8 

MAIZE. 


The cultivation of maize is almost as important as that of wheat, and 
forms the staple industry in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted for the growth of this cereal. 
On the table-land also its cultivation is attended with fair results, 
but as the land rises in elevation so does the average yield per acre 
proportionately decrease. Attempts have been made to grow maize 
in the western division of the state, but success has been met 
with only under special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, 
for the plant demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives 
better in the humid climate of the coast than anywhere else in the 
country. Although the area under maize is much less than that under 
wheat, the gross yield obtained, measured by bushels, is frequently as 
large as that of the latter cereal, and in some seasons even greatly in 
excess of it. 
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The area under maize has increased from 75,991 acres in the year 1863 
to 206,051 acres in 1901, or less than three-fold during thirty-nine years, 
Considered in the light of the general advance of settlement, particularly 
in those districts where maize may be successfully cultivated, the progress 
here exhibited is slow, especially as there is no lack of land in New South 
Wales fit for the cultivation of this cereal. In the year 1888 an additional 
area of 24,705 acres was laid down with maize for grain—a much greater 
increase than was shown during any of the previous twenty-fiveyears, with 
the exception of the year 1879, when 25,072 acres were added to the total 
for the previous year. For the next five years the area fluctuated consider- 
ably, and in 1893 it showed a decrease of 23,603 acres from the figures of 
1891, many farmers, discouraged by the low price realised for the 
produce, putting their land to other uses. The year 1894, however, 
experienced the notable increase of 38,336 acres, or over 22 per cent. on 
the figures for 1893 ; but five years after, in 1899, the area was 12,599 
acres less than in 1894. In 1900 there was a further considerable 
increase, but in March, 1901, the area had practically dropped again to 
that of 1894. 

The state of maize cultivation during the period from 1863 to 1901 
is Shown in the following table. The average yearly acreage and produc- 
tion are given in quinquennial periods, and annually for the last twelve 
years :— 





Annual Production. 
Period or year ended 





81st March. Area under crop. 
Total. Average per acre. 
| acres. bushels. “* bushels. 
1863-67 | 101,245 3,047,478 30°1 
1868-72 | 118,301 3,629,468" 30°7 
1873-77 117,155 3,804,463 32°5 
1878-82 123,160 4,316,819 35:0 
1883-87 | 127,416 4,029,410 31°6 
1888-92 | 175,466 5,330,653 30°4 
1893-97 | 200,845 5,834,322 29-0 
1890 | 173,836 5,354,827 30°8 
1891 191,152 5,713,205 29°9 
1892 174,577 5,721,706 32°8 
1893 167,549 5,037,256 30:0 
1894 | 205,885 7,067,576 34:3 
1895 | 208, 308 5,625,533 27-0 
1896 | 211,104 5,687,030 27-0 
1897 | 211,382 5,754,217 27-2 
1898 | 209,588 6,713,060 32-0 
1899 193,286 6,064,842 31:4 
1900 214,697 5,976,022 27°8 
1901 | 206,051 6,292,745 30°5 
| 
Average yield for thirty-nine years ........ccssseccnseceseeearteee 31°58 


MOC UGE VOSTS: .... .. cseacsesssaqsvanctavanseeohes 29°93 


33 3) 
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The yield per acre is somewhat variable, ranging from a minimum of 
21-8 bushels, which was obtained in the year 1871, to a maximum of 
38:1 in 1870; but when taken periodically, as in the first part of the 
foregoing table, the result is more satisfactory, the range being only 
from 29 to 35 bushels per acre. 

The next statement shows the distribution of the area under crop 
for maize during the season 1900-01, with the total and average yield in 
each division :— 









































Division. | Area. | Production. | a 

Lice ed Ee La OR Ie Die Ss RA oe DE PET Lee ee StS ESTs it AY are el ee 

| 

Coastal Division— acres. bushels. bushels. 
INGPEN COaSE cA ioe ce .c case ceepeieeeee 99,663 3,455,902 34°6 
EP) TRV: a oe eee EP ETS oe ey 25,969 855,110 32°9 
County of Cumberland..................48. 5,367 216,228 40°3 
ReTI UTES OAS ber po coc iiis sic. -segoseseecae Wns rann 16,787 657,441 39°1 
otal ii.iss 5 icv 147,786 5,184,681 35°1 

Table-land Division— Re 
Northern Table-land .............sesssecsees 23,006 416,533 18°1 
CONGR LA DIC-LATIG coe icocssbeGoeeeccsaseeess 17,210 378,424 219 
Southern Table-land ............... sseseeee 10,659 253,328 23°7 
ERD cos dvelatess ven chdgian $i 50,875 1,048,285 20°6 

Western Slopes and Riverina Division— 

Northern-western Slope ............:0000. 931 3,511 3°7 
Central-Western Slope .............cs.e008+ 5,290 38,938 3 
South-western Slope .. ..........cceeeeseees 1,134 17,130 15°] 
oy hag LiL Lee rea DECREE eeepc: 10 100 10:0 
SE ices thaw cotd cits cises.e.- 7,365 59,679 8] 
PVG VV GNEDEEL PARTI: Bcc cchcace scare dsaseversevcses 25 100 4°0 
CATO FOL iva ccctaweespnpecateds sve rntes: 206,051 6,292,745 30°5 








From this table it will be seen that the north coast is the most 
important maize-growing district, yielding last season 55 per cent. of 
the total production of the state, with an average of 34°6 bushels per 
acre. The central coast district, including the Lower Hunter, and the 
metropolitan county of Cumberland, is next in importance with 17 per 
cent. of the total crop, and an average yield of 32-9 in the first division, 
and 40-3 in Cumberland. The south coast contributes abdut 10 per cent. 
of the total yield. In both the north and south coast districts maize is 
eultivated extensively in every county, the highest total yield 
coming from the county of Macquarie, with 973,146 bushels, and the 
highest average yield from the county of Dudley, with 44:3 bushels. 
On the northern table-Jand nearly three-fourths of the production 
was grown -in the counties of Gough, Clive, Sandon, and Parry, 
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but the highest average was in the county of Gresham. The crop is 
very generally cultivated in the central table-land, the highest average 
being about 45 bushels in the county of Cook. On the southern table 
land more than three-fourths of the production is grown in the counties 
of Buccleuch and Wynyard ; but the highest average was returned by 
county Cowley with 51 bushels per acre. 

The estimated yield of the world’s crop of maize is about. 2,920 
million bushels, of which quantity New South Wales produces less 
than the five-hundredth part. 

The following table, compiled for the purpose of showing the annual 
movement of the maize market of New South Wales for the last twelve 
years, also shows the yearly requirements for home consumption :— 








| Excess of — 
Year. | Production. Import. | Export. | Consumption 
| | Import. Export. 
bushels. bushels. | bushels, bushels. | bushels. bushels. 
1889 | 4,910,404 237,660 | 366,063 iecenk 128,403 4,728,001 
1890 | 5,354,827 563,721 . 30,811 Bde LOS aly vase asdets 5,887, 737 
1891 | 5,713,205 290,786 17,626 ZI DLOOe bk eebaged es 5,986,365 
1892 | 5,721,706 324,949 19,326 BOD, 028 1" sees ented 6,027,329 
1893 | 5,037,256 166,841 12,270 EDS DEE Cana cdg s stk 5,191,827 
1894 | 7,067,576 58,027 11,733 i yy a eee Pe 7,113,870 
1895 | 5,625,533 2,489 AZZ FP oe vatees 39,807 4,585,726 
1896 | 5,687,030 111,018 62,388 MP cxwseeias 5,735,660 
1897 | 5,754,217 339,643 107,224 ras 6 1 RS ee epee 5,986,636 
1898 | 6,713,060 225,860 215,977 PESOS =. |. .-savetnsore 6,722,343 
1899 | 6,064,842 604,452 247,051 SO GAUL |: Paaameeae 6,422,243 
1900 | 5,976,022 510,293 129,655 380,638 | ceccceeee 6,356,660 


| 


The future of this branch of agricultural industry seems limited to the 
supply of local wants, as New South Wales is adjacent to several maize- 
producing countries which are already commencing to compete against 
her in her own markets. Until 1890 the state produced more than 
could be locally consumed, and exported a small quantity to her southern 
neighbours ; but in that year, owing to a sudden increase in the demand 
for maize, the reason for which was not apparent, the large production 
would seem to have been insufficient, a net quantity of 533,000 bushels 
of grain having been imported in the course of the twelve months. This 
import, though on a smaller scale, continued until 1895, when there was 
again a net export of the grain, the quantity being about 40,000 bushels. 
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In 1896, however, there was a net import, amounting to nearly 
49,000 bushels ; and in 1897, although the production was considerably 
larger than in the preceding year, the net import was as high as 
232,000 bushels. In 1898 the net import was only 9,883 bushels; but 
in 1899 and 1900 it was over 350,000 bushels each year. 

As a deficiency in production has not the usual result of causing 
a sensible increase in the prices paid to the New South Wales farmers, 
itis a matter of some doubt whether the importations made have not 
for their object the keeping of a stock of grain in the hands of dealers 
sufficient to prevent a hardening of the wholesale rates. In such case 
the deficiency in the production would seem to be more apparent than 
real. ‘However this may be, it does not seem probable that this branch 
of farming can be expanded with much profit to the growers, unless 
the local consumption should considerably increase. 

Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is sown 
for green food for cattle, chiefly on dairy farms. In 1900-01, the 
area thus cultivated was 13,598 acres. The total area under maize 
for grain and fodder during the season was 219,649 acres. 


OATS. . 


The cultivation of oats as a staple crop has been much neglected in 
New South Wales, though the return has been fairly satisfactory. It 
is possible that in the near future this grain will receive greater atten- 
tion, especially as the deficiency between the production and the con- 
sumption is very considerable. The elevated districts of Monaro, 
Argyle, Bathurst, and New England contain vast areas of land where 
the cultivation of oats could be carried on with remunerative results. 

The cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the wheat- 
growing districts ;-and as it is essentially a product of cold climates, it 
thrives best in. those parts of the country which have a winter of some 
severity. The average yield for 1900-01 was 20-2 bushels per acre. 
The table-land is the principal centre of cultivation, but from an area of 
_ 18,643 acres the average yield last season was only 18:6 bushels per 

acre as compared with 23-2 bushels on the Western Slopes from 10,223 
acres. The Northern Table-land averaged 25:4 bushels; the central, 
13-4 bushels ; and the southern, 16°2 bushels—these districts producing 
347,264 bushels of grain out of a total yield of 593,548 bushels. On the 
South-western Slope 165,428 bushels were produced, the average yield 
being 22°3 bushels to the acre ; and 3,839 bushels from the South Coast, 
3,905 bushels from the Lower Hunter, 17,168 bushels from the Central- 
western Slope, 50,837 bushels from the Riverina, 4,316 bushels from the 
North-western Slope, and 791 bushels from other districts complete the 
production. 

The following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of oats 
since 1863. The average yearly acreage and production are given in 
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quinquennial periods up to 1897, and annually for the last ten years, 
the agricultural year ending March 31 :— 




















‘Production per annum. || \Production per annum. 
Pee a ie ee ee Mie bee aa 
5 | Total. | per =e | wagon | Total. | Der acre, 
acres. | bushels. | bushels. | acres. | bushels. “bushels 
1863-67 12,592 | 204,979 16°3 1895 | 30,636 | 562,725 18°4 
1868-72 13,410 | 224,534 16°7 1896 | 23,750 374,196 15°8 
1873-77 17,753 | 340,286 19°1 1897 _; 39,530 | 834,633 | 21:1 
1878-82 19,772 | 407,277 | 20°6 1898 28,605 543,946 | 19°0 
1883-87 20,032 | 460,003 | 22°9 1899 19,874 | 278,007 | 14:0 - 
1888-92 15,359 | 316,188 | 2074. 1900 29,125 | 627,904 | 216 
1893-97 29,791 | 587,992 19°7 1901 | 29,383 593,548 | 202 
1892 12,958 | 276,259 21°3 Nee 
1893 20,890 | 466,603 22°3 Average for 39 years 19°3 
1894. 34,148 | 701,803 | 20°5 || ie », last 10 years 19°6 


| 
| 





The acreage under oats for grain increased rapidly during the earlier 
years of the period covered by this table, but remained practically 
stationary from 1878 until 1894, when over 13,000 acres were added to 
the area under crop during the preceding year. In 1896 the area cut 
for grain was 10,398 acres smaller than in 1894; but this was due to the 
failure of the crops, caused by the absence of rain, the area cropped for 
hay being 38,107 acres above the corresponding figure two years before. 
This decrease was more than made up in 1897, when the area cut for 
grain was no less than 39,530 acres ; and in 1898 the total area sown 
with oats was the highest recorded, but the greater portion was cut for 
hay, the area reaped for grain falling to 28,605 acres. In 1899 the area 
of oats for grain fell to 19,874 acres, but rose again in 1900 to 29,125 
acres, and for the year ended March, 1901, it stood at 29,383 acres. 
The market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and the 
demand depends largely upon the price of maize. 

The average yield ot oats during the decennial period 1892—1901 was. 
19-6 bushels per acre, the minimum being 14-0 bushels in the season 
1898-9, and the maximum, 24°3 bushels in the season 1889-90. 

The. production is far from satisfying the wants of the state, the 
net importation for 1900, including oatmeal, being equivalent to 
1,187,529 bushels, of the estimated value of £132,493. New Zealand is. 
the principal source of supply, the quantity obtained from that country 
being equivalent to 1,069,991 bushels, inclusive of meal, but of this a 
small proportion was re-exported. Much yet remains to be done before 
the state can be independent of outside assistance in regard to the supply 
of oats, as during the ten years ended 1900 the average quantity pro- 
duced was only 29 per cent. of the amount consumed for food and seed, 
and on the basis of the mean annual average yield per acre during the 
same period there was an ample market for the produce of over 62,000 
acres more than the average area reaped. 
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In parts of the state where the climate is not suitable for maturing 
the grain, a large area is sown for hay. The average area cut for this 
purpose during the five years 1878-82 was 64,007 acres, which increased 
to 113,057 acres in the next quinquennium. From the year 1888 it 
fluctuated considerably, and no particular increase occurred until 1896, 
when the acreage cut for hay was 120,857, the dry weather preventing 
the maturity of the crops for grain. The next two seasons were also 
dry, and in 1897 there was a further increase to 133,946 acres, and in 
1898 to 152,598 acres. In 1899 the area cut for hay again fell, being 
only 115,147 acres, and in March, 1901, the area was only 96,105 acres. 

The following statement shows the average annual acreage and the 
production of oaten hay, for the seven quinquennial periods ended 
1893-97, and the actual area and production for each of the last ten 
years :— 





Period or 
year. 


ee VTE Fst 


acres. tons, tons. acres. tons. tons, 

1863-67 36,110 36,948 1°0 1895 96,856 95,517 1°0 
1868-72 41,155 46,772 1‘l 1896 120,857 79,635 0°7 
4873-77 53,401 62,366 te 1897 133,946 142,957 1] 
1878-82 64,007 85,259 1:3 1898 152,598 138,546 | 0°9 
1883-87 | 113,057 131,954 1:2 1899 115,147 79,011 0°7 
1888-92 84,414 90,236 1*] 1900 105,404 130,340 1°3 
1893-97 | 107,278 108,933 1°0 1901 96,105 92,749 1°0 

1892 76,589 86,077 1'] 

1893 101,981 132,426 1:3 || Average for 39 years... 1'] 

1894 82,750 94,128 | ll | ‘i 55 last 10 years... 1°0 





Area. 


Production. 


Total. 





Per 
acre. 





Period or 
year. 





Area. 


Production. 





The following table shows the total area under oats, together with 
the areas and proportion cut for grain and for hay, during the last ten 


years. The area cut for green food is not included :— 
SSC Samant Dat a SPAS oS wid LCL. SIGMA CREE RS POE DE Re PE 


Area cut for— Proportion of total area 





{ 
Year ended | Total area under | cut for— 
31st March. Oats. 
| Grain. Hay. Grain. Hay. 
La a pare aE RTE DESDE SP Dare ans Pode StL SE oy I ee EP Oo 
acres. acres. acres, per cent. | per cent. 
1892 89,547 12,958 76,589 14°5 85°5 
1893 122,871 20,890 101,981 17°0 83°0 
1894 116,898 34,148 82,750 29°2 70°8 
1895 127,501 30,636 96,865 24°0 76-0 
1896 144,607 23,750 120,857 16°4 83°6 
1897 173,476 39,530 133,946 22°8 772 
1898 181,203 28, 605 152,598 15°8 84°2 
1899 135,021 19,874 115, 147 14°7 85°3 
1900 134,529 29,125 105,404 21°6 78°4 
i901 125,488 29,383 96,105 23°4 76°6 





| 
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In addition to the area cultivated for grain and hay, a small extent of 
land is yearly sown for green oaten fodder. Last season 11,248 acres of 
oat-lands were so used. The total area under oats during the year 
ended 31st March, 1901, was therefore 136,736 acres, a decrease of 
7,940 acres on the area of the previous season, and 50,425 acres less 
than that of the year ended March, 1898. 


Minor GRAIN Crops. 


The minor grain crops harvested are barley, rye, millet, and sorghum. 
Little can be said on this subject except that, as in the case of other 
cereals, the suitability of the soil for their production is an established 
fact. There is, however, so little demand for these kinds of grain 
that their cultivation in the state is very limited. 

In 1900-01 barley was sown on 14,145 acres, of which 9,435 acres 
were for grain, with a production of 114,228 bushels; 904 acres were for 
hay, with a yield of 1,263 tons; and 3,806 acres were for green fodder. 
The world’s estimated annual average yield of barley is stated at 802 
million bushels. 

The area under rye for grain in 1900-01 covered 1,996 acres, the 
produce from which was 25,052 bushels, or at the rate of 12°6 bushels 
to the acre. There were also 1,703 acres of rye sown for green food. 
The world’s annual average yield of rye is estimated at 1,317 million 
bushels. 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 5,275 acres, 75 acres of 
which were harvested for grain only, 1,734 acres for both grain and 
fibre, 1,394 acres for fibre only, and 2,072 acres were cut for green food 
for cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was grown in the 
Hunter River Valley. The total production of millet grain amounted 
to 20,835 bushels, or an average of 11°3 per acre. The total yield of 
fibre was 25,505 ewt., or or an average of 8-2 cwt. per acre. 

The cultivation of sorghum for grain appears to have heen abandoned, 
but the area sown in 1900-01 for green fodder for cattle extended over 
11,717 acres, chiefly within the dairy-farming districts of the South Coast. 

A number of minor grain crops other than those specified above are 
cultivated in the state, but owing to the small area tilled are not 
specified in the agricultural returns. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 


The mean population of New South Wales during the decennial 
period extending from 1891 to 1900 was 1,256,123; the average annual 
production of grain of all kinds was 14,110,575 bushels ; and the annual 
consumption was 16,837,126 bushels. There was, therefore, an average 
annual deficiency of all kinds of grain during the ten years of 2,726,551 
bushels. The average annual production per head ofall kinds of grain in 
the state was 11-2 bushels, and the consumption per head, inclusive of 
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seed grains, 13:4 bushels, leaving a deficiency per head of 2:2 bushels, 
which had to be made good by importation. The following table 
exhibits the total production of the grain crops grown in the state for 
the period under notice :— 


Production of Grain. 
Year ended 




















sale a) Wheat. — | Maize. Barley. Oats. | Rye. | Millet. 

bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. ce bushels. 
1891 3,649,216 | 5,713,205 | 81,383 | 256,659 9,129 | 2,417 
1892 3,963,668 | 5,721,706 | 93,446 | 276,259 11,390 5,079 
1893 6,817,457 | 5,037,256 | 91,701 | 466,603 | 20,356) 3,732 
1894 6,502,715 | 7,067,576 | 114,272 | 701,803 | 19,522| 9,244 
1895 =|: 7,041,378 | 5,625,533 | 179,348 | 562,725 | 13,315-| 12,460 
1896 5,195,312 | 5,687,030 | 96,119 | 374,196 8,078 | 9,725 
1897 8,853,445 | 5,754,217 | 110,340 | 834,633 | 22,000| 7,627 
1898 10,560,111 | 6,713,060 | 99,509 | 543,946 | 26,145 | 13,071 
1899 9,276,216 | 6,064,842 | 64,094 | 278,007 | 24,093 | 11,244 
1900 13,604,166 | 5,976,022 | 132,476 | 627,904 | 44,598 | 22,975 








—— | —— | | 


Total for 10 years) 75,463,684 | 59,360,447 |1,062,688 | 4,922,735 | 198,626 | 97,574 


' 











a | | 





Mean annual 
average 





— 














| 
7,546,368 5,936,045 | 106,269 492,273 | 19,863 | 9,757 


ae 








ee 


14,110,575 


The resources of the state are such that under normal conditions 
the supply should largely exceed the requirements, and an increasing 
excess of production become yearly available for export. The only 
district that should be excepted from these remarks is Broken Hill and. 
the extreme west, which is supplied, and will continue to be supplied, 
from South Australia. The table given hereunder shows the excess of 
imports over exports of grain during the decennium. Rye and millet 
have been omitted from the table, as there is scarcely any export or 
import. In 1891 and 1892 there was a net import of over 5 million 
bushels of grain of all kinds. Taking the mean annual average for the 
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last decennium there was a net import of about half that quantity, and 
the year 1$90 shows a net export of 1,632,086 bushels, there being a 
surplus of wheat amounting to more ‘than double the deficiency. of 
maize, barley, and oats. 





—_—_— 









































Year ended | Net Imports of Grain. 
3ist Dec. Wheat. | Maize. | Barley. | Oats. 
| bushels, | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
1891 | 8,140,687 | 273,160 60,031 | 1,650,469 
1892 | 3,203,704 | 305,623 48,641 | 1,508,081 
1893 1,708,523 | 154,571 58,626 | 1,413,591 
1894 1,824,575 465294 34,223 822,635 
1895 1,226,031 | ¥*39,807 5,140 912,007 
1896 — 3,588,406 48,630 44,414 | 1,013,768 
1897 622,912 | 232,419 45,514 814,633 
1898 | *], 122,758 9,883 33;627 | 1,021,329 
1899 2,126,453 | 357,401 115,966 | 1,837,142 
1900 *3,513,112 | 380,638 63,919 | 1,187,529 
Total for 102 | 45 2 ET 
years 5 | 12,805,421 | 1,768,812 | 510,101 (12,181,184 
gered teen 1,280,542 | 176,881 | 51,010} 1,218,118 
2,726,551 


* Net exports. 


The total production, added to the net imports, will give the consump- 
tion, inclusive of seed grains, as shown in the Seieice table :— 
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‘Consumption of Grain. 






































Year ended » ae 
31st Dec. 

Wheat. Le “Wath. Parley. ‘~ Oats. | Rye. | Millet. 
bushels. bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. eadliete 

1891 . 6,789,903 | 5,986,365 | 141,414) 1,907,128 9,129 | 2,417 
1892 7,167,372 | 6 "027,329 142,087 | 1,784,340} 11,390| 5,079 
1893 8, 525,980 5,191,827 | 150,327! 1,880,194} 20,356 | 3,732 
1894 8,327,290 | 7,113,870 | 148,495 | 1,524,438 | 19,522| 9,244 
1895 8,267,409 | -5,585,726 | 184,488! 1,474,732 | 13,315 | 12,460 
1896 8, 783, 718 5,735, 660 | 140,533 | 1,387,964 8,C78 | 9,725 
1897 9,476,357 5,986,636 | 155,854 | 1,649,266 | 22,000| 7,627 
1898 9,437,353 | 6,722,943 | 133,136 | 1,565,275 | 26,145 | 13,071 
1899 11,402,669 | 6,422,245 180,060 | 2,115,149 | 24,093 | 11,244 
1900 10,091,054 | 6,356,660 | 196,395 | 1,815,433) 44,598 22,975 
Total for 10 years, 88,269,105 | 61,129,259 |1,572,789 17,103,919 | 198,626 | 97,574 
Vai 8,826,910 | 6,112,926 | 157,279 | 1,710,391 19,863 | 9,757 




















ROY SAIN 
16,837,126 


i NS 
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The experience of past years distinctly shows that New South 
Wales is, on the whole, better favoured as regards soil, climate, and 
natural conditions than any other province of the Commonwealth ; 
and, consequently, the average yield per acre of wheat, maize, and 
barley is, over a long period, greater in the parent state than in any 
of the remaining four, Victoria not excepted. Extending the field of 
comparison, the production of cereals is found to reach an average 
which places New South Wales on a level with countries usually con- 
sidered as rich agricultural States. It is better than the average 
yield of the United States, Italy, and Hungary ; and, in some respects, 
almost on a level with that of Germany, Austria, and France. The 
area adapted for cereal-growing is very considerable, and with a better 
knowledge of the capabilities of the various kinds of soil, and well- 
devised means of water-storage, there should be practically no limit to 
the production of grain. 


STANDARD BUSHELS OF THE VARIOUS GRAINS. 


The weight of a bushel of wheat varies from 57 + to 63 lb.; according to 
grade ; but the standards, as enforced by Act of Parliament, assented 
to on the 10th February, 1880, for this and for other kinds of grain, 
are as follow :— 


Sh 1S Ss AR SEG INI CRE 60 lb. to the bushel. 
boa a ie 56 Re 25 
PPAPLG BONING 5 ie lives dave i= teesdeitsnssocseies 50 r is 

se ON a ali oak 605k ve a aeeed ae ay i 
WE ren T aero ob Rs seacisase. wcevecdvccees 40 ‘ at 
BE eee ce ee etbig isis cu vac ceeekies 60 vi 5 
a Sa De SR NE 60 ‘ ve 
BI ee a a rh a 60 


Sown Grasses, AS Foop ror Carrie. 


Twenty years ago the area under permanent artificially-sown grasses 
was about 80,000 acres. A rapid development set in five years after- 
wards, the area advancing from 91,601 acres in 1884 to 361,280 acres 
in 1893, or a fourfold increase during the decennial period. Little was 
added to this up to March, 1900, but there was a substantial increase 
during the year ended March, 1901, the latest return showing a total 
area of 422,741 acres. 

Permanent grasses are laid down principally in the north and south 
coast districts, 173,488 acres being thus cultivated in the latter 
division alone; while in the north coast there were 147,054 acres 
under grasses, of which 119,993 acres were in the county of Rous. 
There is also a considerable area under artificially-sown grasses for 
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dairying purposes on the central table-land, and toa less extent on 
the southern and northern table-land, and in some parts of the Murray 
Valley, but in the other divisions the area is small, and is cultivated 
by holders principally for their own use. It is in those portions of 
the state where dairy-farming is principally carried on that the practice 
of laying down permanent grasses is most general. 

The increasing demand for dairy produce, which is now to some 
extent being exported to the United Kingdom, has had a considerable 
influence upon the extension of the area under artificial pastures. The 
following table shows the acreage under artificially-grown grasses in 
New South Wales during the last ten years. The areas are also given 
for the north and south coast districts, where the dairying industry 
is most flourishing :-— 


Area under Artificial Grasses. | Area under Artificial Grasses. 

















Wee ee ee eee One 
ended || ended l 
31st | New North Coast} South Coast ;| 31st New North Coast South Coast 
March. ae Wales.| District. | District. || March. |South Wales.| District. | District. 
| acres. | acres. | acres. | acres. acres, acres, 
1892 ' 333,238 99,203 148,434 | 1897 | 384,016 105,958 152,529 


1893 | 361,280 | 983,820} 182,025 | 1898 | 376,402 
1894} 302,412 | 87,681 | 156,408 | 1899 | 348,829 
1895 | 362,578 | 82,078 | 175,184 | 1900 | 378,852 
1896 | 300,862 | 984,982 | 150,761 1901 | 422,741 


i 


102,947 150,854 
109,510 | 140,691 
128,696 164,861 
147,054 | 173,488 





———— 


Lucerne is grown in considerable quantities on the Hunter River 
flats, and the cultivation of this fodder is extending throughout the 
country, principally along the banks of the rivers on the western slope 
of the Great Dividing Range. The total area under lucerne in 1900-01 
was returned at 68,889 acres, of which 37,084 acres were cut for hay, 
producing 84,505 tons of fodder ; while on the remaining 31,805 acres 
the crop was used as green fodder for cattle and horses. 


NATURAL GRASSES AND RING-BARKING. 


The area ring-barked and partially cleared for the preservation of 
the natural grasses as food for stock was returned in 1900-01 at 
38,799,694 acres, 18,273,457 acres being on the western slope and 
Riverina, 11,312,637 acres on the table-land, 2,635,182 acres in the 
coast districts, and 6,578,418 acres on the western plains. By far 
the largest area ring-barked was in the pastoral divisions, where 
additional grazing lands were thus provided for sheep, but in some. 
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localities the farmers also resort to this method of increasing their 
pasturage. Where the supply of natural grass thus obtained is meagre, 
it becomes necessary at times to supplement it with green foods, such as 
lucerne, sorghum, «ec. 


Porators. 


The cultivation of the potato has progressed very slowly. The year 
1894 saw a marked increase in the industry; but the area planted for 
the season ended 3lst March, 1895, viz., 30,089 acres, was the largest 
recorded up to that time, and the total yield of 86,170 tons represented 
the best results obtained. The average yield per acre was, however, 
only 2°83 tons; in the preceding year it was 3:16 tons—a return which 
had not been reached since the year 1880. Since 1895 the area has 
fluctuated, but it advanced to 34,968 acres in 1900, falling again, 
however, to 29,408 acres during the year ended, March, 1901. The total 
yield of 1895 has not since been reached, although the productions of 
1897 and 1900 were not far short thereof. The production for the year 
ended March, 1901, was 63,253 tons, or an average of 2-1 tons per acre. 
The mean annual average for the last ten years was 2°5 tons, the maximum 
being 3-2 tons in 1894, and the minimum 2:1 tons for the season ended 
March, 1901. At present New South Wales has to make up by 
importation from the other states a considerable deficiency, which 
amounted in 1900 to 49,294 tons, or about 38 per cent. of the total 
consumption for the year. 

The following table illustrates the state of the cultivation of potatoes 
for the quinquennial periods and years given :— 





Period or year Production per 


me Area. pic Average yield. 

acres. tons. tons. 

1863-67 13,864 36,721 2°65 
1868-72 15,532 39,465 2°54 
‘1873-77 14,183 42,020 2°96 
1878-82 16,979 49,442 2°91 
1883-87 14,864 39, 254 2°64 
1888-92 19,170 52,693 2°74 
1893-97 26,208 72,501 2°76 
1890 17,551 50,096 2°85 
1891 19,406 52,791 pet 
1892 * 29,560 62,283 2°76 
1893 18,502 52,105 2°81 
1894 26,559 83,838 3°16 
1895 30,089 85,270 2°83 
1896 24.722 56,179 2°27 
1897 31,170 84,214 270 
1898 23,816 55,332 2°30 
1899 27,978 61,900 2-Ot 
1900 ' 34,968 81,337 pa 
1901 29,408 63,253 2°11 


Oe 
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The chief centres of potato cultivation are the counties of Bathurst 
(principally in the Orange and Carcoar districts), Argyle, King, Sandon, 
Hardinge, Camden, Clarence, and Durham, and, toa less extent, the other 
counties of the coast and table-land districts. On the western slope this 
root-crop is grown to a very limited extent. Its cultivation is, however, 
capable of very wide distribution throughout the state ; but in many 
places formerly well known for its production it has been largely dis- 
placed by maize and other cereals. 


ToBACCO. 


Both the soil and climate of New South Wales are well fitted for the 
growth of the tobacco-plant, but as it demands for its proper cultivation 
special knowledge on the part of the grower, it is not so largely cultivated 
as. it otherwise might be. In the yearended 3lst March, 1864, the first 
shown in the subsequent table, there were only 534 acres under cultiva- 
tion, producing 4,851 ewt. of leaf tobacco. In the following years 
the area largely increased, chiefly in the agricultural districts of 
Argyle and the Hunter River Valley. Since then tobacco growing has 
been -almost entirely abandoned in the districts where it was first 
attempted; and though later on it engaged considerable attention in 
parts of the central, northern, and southern table-lands, the area culti- 
vated in the year 1900 had fallen as low as that of 1864, 
while the figures for the year ended March, 1901, seem to indicate that 
the industry has been practically abandoned. 

Between the years 1881 and 1889 the area devoted to the cultivation 
of tobacco was enlarged from 1,791 to 4,833 acres, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the yield of leaf. As, however, the local product did not 
compare favourably with the American leaf, it could not be exported 
protitably ; so that a large proportion of the crop remained upon the far- 
mers’ hands, the quantity sold realising very unsatisfactory prices, and 
many growers consequently abandoned the cultivation of tobacco in 
favour of other crops. With the accumulation of stocks of leaf, and the 
fall in the price of the local product, the area under the plant and the 
resultant yield declined rapidly, and in 1895 the acreage was only 716 
and the production 8,132 ewt. In 1896 a great improvement took 
place, the area under crop increasing to 1,231 acres, and this was more 
than doubled in the following year, when 2,744 acres, yielding 27,468 
cwt. of leaf, were returned—the largest acreage and production since 
1890. This area, however, was reduced to 2,181 acres in 1898, with a 
production of 19,718 cwt., and in 1899 there was a further decrease, 
the area being only 1,405 acres, and the yield of leaf 12,706 cwt. In 
1900 the area was only 546 acres, and the yield 6,641 cwt., while for 
the year ended March, 1901, the area was only 199 acres, and the 
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production 1,905 cwt. The area and production for each year from 
1864 to 1901 are given in the following table :— 

















. F Production. ly eg Production. 
rear ended Fei = | Year ende whee fi) tae ai 
31st March. Total. oe ane | 31st March. | Total. | fe rage 

acres, cwt. cwt. | acres. cwt. cwt. 
1864 534 4,851 91 || 1883 | 1,815 | 17,540 9°7 
1865 807 4,036 5:0 | 1884 1,785 20,006 11:2 
1866 1,499 7,469 5°11 | 1885 | 1,046 9,914 9°5 
1867 1,326 2,478 19 | 1886 ; 1,603 22,947 14°3 
1868 627 6,035 Se 1887 | 1,203 13,642 1S 
1869 | 875 | 7,925 | 9:1 1888 | 2,371 | 23,465 | 9:9 
1870 366 3,192 8°7 | 1889 4,833 55,478 11°5 
1871 225 700 3°1 1890 3,239 27,724 8°6 
1872 567 4,475 7°9 1891 1,148 14,021 12 
1873 440 2,751 6°2 1892 886 9,314 10°5 
1874 199 1,261 6°3 1893 848 8,344 | 9°8 
1875 539 6,069 11°3 1894 854 10,858 | WA 
1876 49} 4,098 8°3 1895 716 8,132 114 
1877 333 2,440 ye 1896 1,231 | 10,548 8°6 
1878 399 3,049 7°6 1897 2,744 27,468 10°0 
1879 835 7,932 9°5 1898 2,181 19,718 9°0 
1880 592 6,221 10°5 1899 1,405 12,706 9°0 
1881 1,791. | 19,469 10°9 1900 546 6,641 12:2 
1882 1,625 18,311 11:2 1901 199 1,905 9°6 





During the year 1900 the consumption of manufactured tobacco 
and cigars amounted to 3,707,021 lb., of which 2,460,903 lb. were 
made in the state from 1,558,970 lb. of American leaf and 901 5933 Ib. 
of leaf locally grown. The production of leaf for 1900-01 was only 
213,360 lb., from which a third may be deducted for damage and 
waste, and as there can be little or no reserve stocks the quantity left, 
viz., 142,240 lb., represents not more than one-ninth part of the require- 
ments of the home manufacturers, based on the average used of late 
years. The season 1901-02 must, therefore, show an increased area 
and production, or otherwise the usual quantity of locally grown leaf 
used can no longer be maintained. 

Tn view of the fact that few countries are better favoured than New 
South Wales with climate and soil necessary for successful cultivation, 
it is a matter for regret that the industry has not made more satis- 
factory progress. This has been due partly to the producer and partly 
to the market. With an improvement in the quality of the leaf, the 
local consumption could be rapidly overtaken, and the surplus pro- 
duction would then have to be placed on the English or foreign markets, 
where it would enter into competition with tobacco having a well- 
established reputation, and a flavour for which continued use on the part 
of the consumer has created a predilection. That, however, isa question 
for the future ; there is ample scope for the present in improving the 
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quality of the product sufficiently to satisfy the local consumer. An 
impression has prevailed that it is not possible to produce tobacco of 
high quality in New South Wales. This probably arose from experience 
of a product which, possibly, was grown in unsuitable soil, and was 
characterised by a lack of care in cultivation. The first consideration 
of the grower seems to have been a heavy yield, the result being a rank, 
strong, ill-flavoured tobacco. At the Government experimental tobacco 
farm which was established at Moonbi for a few years, notwithstanding 
unfavourable seasons and other drawbacks, tobacco of exceptional 
quality, highly suitable for cigarettes, was grown, some of the leaf 
realising ls. per lb. from the manufacturers. There is no doubt that it 
is possible to grow in the state a tobacco well suited to the English 
market; and if a regular supply were available, properly fermented and 
packed, a large trade might be developed. 


SUGAR-CANE. 


The first returns in which mention is made of the cultivation of the 
Sugar-cane and the production of sugar in New South Wales date 
only from 1863-4. In that season 2 acres were recorded as having 
produced 280 Ib. of sugar, and it will appear strange that out of 
this quantity 220 lb. were stated to be the produce of 1 acre of cane, 
grown in the northern part of the county of Bathurst, while the remain- 
ing 60 ib. were produced on the banks of the Macleay River. The 
district last mentioned may be considered as the principal seat of the 
industry during its earlier stages ; but it proved to be unsuitable to the 
growth of the cane, and the risk of failure from frosts compelled the 
planters to keep more to the north. In a few years the richest portions 
of the lower valleys of the Clarence, the Richmond, the Tweed, and the: 
Brunswick were occupied by settlers engaged in planting and growing 
the cane. Mills were erected in the chief centres of cane-cultivation,. 
and cane-growing and sugar-manufacturing are now the principal and. 
best-established industries of the north-eastern portions of the state. 

Although frosts are not altogether unknown even on the Tweed, the 
soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in. most respects. 
well adapted to the successful cultivation of the sugar-cane, and it is. 
confined principally to the valleys of the Richmond, Tweed, and 
Clarence Rivers. Nearly the whole of the area under crop lies within 
the counties of Rous, Clarence, and Richmond. 

The following table shows the progress of this industry during the 
last twenty-five years. The figures relating to the area yearly placed 
under cane are given for earlier dates, but the number of tons pro- 
duced cannot be ascertained prior to 1877. As sugar-cane is not an 
annual crop, the area under cultivation has been divided, as far as 
practicable, into productive and non-productive, the former representing 
the number of acres upon which cane was cut during the season, and 


x 
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the latter the area over which it was unfit for the mill, or allowed to 
stand for another year :— 


— 





Y Area. Production of Cane. 
ear. 
ended 31st 
March. Productive. | Non-productive. Total. Total. | ai one 
| j 
acres. acres. acres. tons. tons. 
7) ERS Be a ae ar ARR Neapamaae DES aa USSR 
Tb. 92 RR ei aR ae re JL Toe Dag SS been el 
TROBE |. *sorsccatee te iL Skt GSR RR RRR 
TBAT) SRE Te? aaa CES GS DSI ait Re ame a aR PES eae? 
BSOS 01. h-ccklaphile aoe | EE) | SSIES Eine See CEP RRE SS ee? 
1869 | Roem Ware RN ae eS? 4 So hin 
1570} csisduee ay: (canes oo Es ASS | ORS SO Air 
by 6 Big 1,475 | 2,607 Sop ails LSU, oA ES Reale 
1872 | 1,995 2,399 TER? (OAR SORE it EES 
1873 | 3,470 | 2.001 Ll as Se ee 
1874 | 3,565 3,105 EW RES Ee ee ae 
1875 | 4,087 4,453 SGT aegis os A a baal eee 
1876 | 3,654 2,800 "GT aaa BE SL 2 a eee 
1877 3,524 3,231 6,755 99,430 282 
ISR BBB 3,735 7,066 99,978 30'1 
1879 | 2,949 4,489 7,438 104,192 35°3 
1880 3,675 4,102 Ry eh 126,119 34°5 
1881 4,465 6,506 10,971 121,616 27:2 
1882 4,983 7,184 12,167 128,752 25'8 
1883 6,362 7,176 13,538 169,192 26°6 
18g4 7.583 7,401 | 14,984 204.547 26-9 
1885 6,997 10,520 17,517 105,323 15'1 
1886 | 9,583 6,835 | 16,418 239,347 25:0 
1887 | 5,915 9,202. | 15,117 167,959 28-4 
1888 | 8,380 6,907 | 15,287 273,928 32°7 
1889 | 4,997 10,284 | 15,281 110,218 22°1 
1890 7,348 11,382 18,730 168,862 | 23-0 
1891 8,344 12,102 20,446 277,252 | 33:2 
1892 8,623 13,639 22,262 185,258 21°5 
1893 11,560 15,191 26,751 964,832 | 22-9 
1894 11,755 16,357 28,112 252,606 | 21°5 
1895 14,204 18,705 32,909 264,254 | 18°6 
1896 14,398 18,529 32,927 7 ie 6 5 aa 14°4 
1897 18,194 12,859 31,053 320,276 | 17°6 
1898 12,936 12,929 25,865 269,068 | 20°8 
1899 14,578 10,181 24,759 289,206 19'S 
1900 9,435 13,082 22.517 170,509 18°] 
1901 10,472 11,642 22,114 199,118 19°3 














The figures contained in the above table show the gradual progress of 
the sugar-growing industry from the small beginnings of 1864. From 
the starting point of this cultivation there was but one single break (that 
of 1876) in the yearly increase of land put under cane until 1885. 
During the four succeeding years there was, however, a retrograde 
tendency, and the area cultivated in 1889 was less by 2,236 acres, or 
12-7 per cent., than that cultivated in 1885. The low price of the 
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product and the disturbed state of the markets of the world a few years 
ago forced the sugar-manufacturers to correspondingly reduce the price 
offered for the cane, and so caused for a time the abandonment of 
this cultivation by the small farmers, who found in the growth of maize 
less variable results for their labour. 

In 1890 there was an increase in the area under cane of 1,213 acres 
over the area similarly cultivated in 1885, the year for which, up to 
that time, the highest acreage had been recorded. From 1890 to 1896 
the area increased from 18,730 acres to 32,927 acres, the highest acreage 
yet recorded, but there has since been a consistent downward tendency, 
the acreage in 1901 having fallen to 22,114 acres. In 1896-7 the record 
production of 320,276 tons of cane was obtained; but the average 
production per acre was only 17-6 tons—with the exception of that of 
1895-6 and of 1884—5, the lowest yield returned. The cane disease 
which has been prevalent, principally on the Clarence, accounts for the 
low averages during the period 1894-7, while in 1895-6 the crop was 
also damaged by frost. The crop of 1897-8, from a productive area 
of 12,936 acres, was 269,068 tons, or an average of 20-8 tons to the 
acre, which is a slight improvement on the figures of the preceding 
three years. For the year 1898-9 the total production was 289,206 
tons off 14,578 acres, or an average of 19°8 tons per acre. For the 
year 1899-1900 the productive area was only 9,435 acres, and the 
yield therefrom 170,509 tons, or an average of 18-1 tons per acre. The 
area of cane cut during the year ended March, 1901, was 10,472 acres, 
with a total yield of 199,118 tons, and an average of 19:3 tons per acre. 
In respect both of area cut and yield therefrom, the figures of the last 
two seasons are considerably lower than any during the previous seven 

ears. 
Sugar-cane is generally cut in the second year of its growth, the 
fields being replanted after they have given crops for three or four 
seasons at the most ; and, as the planting of cane has been conducted 
at irregular intervals, it has chanced that seasons of large production 
have been followed by small crops in the succeeding year. This accounts 
for the alternately large and small areas of productive cane during 
many years, as shown in the preceding table. Sugar-manufacturers 
invariably purchase the year’s crop of cane standing and cut it at their 
own cost. Fyrom plantations in full bearing the average weight of the 
cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, while the price paid ranges from 8s. 
to 13s. per ton. For the season 1900-01 the leading buyer has fixed 
the price for the standing two-year old cane at lls. 3d. per ton, 
The average cost of cutting the cane may be set down at 3s. 3d. per ton. 

The county of Rous is now the principal centre of sugar-cane culti- 
vation, containing 595 holdings, covering 13,559 acres, devoted to the 
production of sugar—an area comprising about three-fifths of the total 
acreage in the state under cane crops. The yield obtained from 6,392 
acres of productive cane amounted to 119,398 tons, showing an average 
of 18-7 tons per acre. In the county of Clarence there are 489 
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holdings on which cane is grown, the aggregate area being 6,331 
acres. In this, as in the other sugar-growing counties, the majority 
of the farmers cultivate sugar-cane in addition to other crops, and only 
a few estates are entirely devoted to its production. Some planters have 
areas of 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane, but their number is 
limited. The yield in the county of Clarence last season was 63,862 tons, 
or an average of 19-7 tons per acre, cut on an area of 3,283 acres. In the 
county of Richmond the holdings under sugar-cane number 127, and 
aggregate 2,123 acres, of which 814 acres were cut, giving a total 
yield of 15,555 tons of cane, or an average of 19-1 tons to the acre. 
The total number of holdings on which sugar-cane was cultivated was 
1,214. 

The consumption of sugar in New South Wales during the year 
1900 amounted to 73,208 tons, of which 29,449 tons were the product 
of the local plantations. The quantity treated at the refineries, 
including imports, during the twelve months was 59,550 tons. On 
the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar Refining Company the 
conduct of the business has been entrusted to practical men, and no 
expense has been spared to obtain the most approved and complete 
plant for the manufacture of sugar. The company’s works on the 
Richmond River are among the most complete in the world, and the 
sugar manufactured is equal to the best Mauritius and West Indian 
samples. : 


Minor Root Crops. 


Among the minor root crops may be mentioned turnips, mangold- 
wurzel, onions, arrowroot, chicory, and beetroot. In addition to these, 
according to the agricultural returns collected during the season 
1900-01, there were gathered £27,950 worth of miscellaneous crops, 
cultivated on 1,593 acres; and among these were some small areas, 
almost insignificant in their independent acreage, upon which is grown 
almost every agricultural product mentioned in this chapter. 

The most important of the minor root crops is that of turnips, which 
show a total production of 1,739 tons from 350 acres. Mangold-wurzel 
gave, from 73 acres, 517 tons. Onions, properly speaking a bulb crop, 
were grown on 307 acres, and the yield was 1,224 tons. Like many 
other products grown on small ateas, onions receive little attention, being 
apparently regarded more as a “chance” crop, whereas more time and 
care given to one or two acres of onions would yield a return equal to 
that of 20 or 30 acres of the usual farm crops. Though the general 
average yield of onions does not reach 3 tons per acre, good farmers 
have obtained a yield of 10 or 12 tons, which in the early market have 
realised as much as £15 per ton. The net importations of onions in 
1900 amounted to 111,072 ewt., valued at £21,348; while the local 
production was only 24,480 ewt., of the value of £5,876. The necessity 
for importation is certainly not due to the unsuitability of the soil for 
the cultivation of this vegetable. 
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In 1900-01 there were 28 acres under arrowroot, viz., 27 acres in the 
country of Rous and 1 acre in the county of Richmond on the North 
Coast. The total value of the yield was returned at £209, or an average 
of nearly £7 10s. per acre. During the previous season small areas of 
arrowroot were cultivated in the counties of Sandon and Buller on the 
northern table-land, in the county ‘of Wellington on the central table- 
land, and also in the metropolitan county of Cumberland; but the 
attempt has not been repeated. Excellent results in the cultivation 
of arrowroot have been obtained at the Wollongbar Experimental 
Farm, near Lismore. A mill for the treatment of arrowroot has been 
erected on the Richmond River, and as a result of the cheaper means of 
preparing the product it is anticipated that the extent and value of 
the crops will ultimately be increased. During 1900 the net import 
of arrowroot, chiefly from Queensland, was 173,006 lb., valued at 
£1,709. 

For many years the Sydney market was supplied with chicory grown 
in the Blayney district, but its cultivation was abandoned for several 
years until last season, when there was again an area of 110 acres, 
yielding a crop of 233 tons. Good chicory roots are worth, on an 
average, £5 per ton, delivered in Sydney. ‘The yield per acre ranges 
from 8 tons in a favourable season to 1 ton in a very dry season. 
With irrigation, 6 to 8 tons per acre can be relied on. The amount 
of roots annually consumed in New South Wales is about 1,000 tons, 
equal to 160 tons of prepared chicory. In addition to the value 
of the root as a commercial commodity, it is an excellent forage crop for 
dairy cattle. The net imports of raw chicory during 1900 amounted to 
149,138 lb., representing a value of £908 ; and of the prepared article 
to 120,400 lb., of the value of £1,228. 

The sugar-beet, the cultivation of which in France and Germany has 
reached enormous proportions and has become a staple industry, has 
attracted some attention during late years both in New South Wales 
and in Victoria. In Victoria the Department of Agriculture made 
some careful analyses of different varieties of locally-grown beets, with 
. the most satisfactory results. A good beet should show not less than 
12:5 per cent. of sugar, but those tested by the Department yielded 
14°16, 14°87, 15°25, and 15°61 per cent. respectively. So satisfactory, 
indeed, did the prospects of establishing the industry in the state 
appear that the Government passed an Act under which the Treasurer 
was empowered to advance money on easy terms for the purpose of 
establishing mills for the production of sugar from beets; and one 
factory is now in operation. 

The results of the tests of roots made in Victoria were, however, 
greatly exceeded by those furnished by analyses of beets grown in 
the Tenterfield district of New South Wales. The chemist of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, at the request of a local beet-grower, 
made a series of tests, the yield per root from those analysed being 


respectively 15-66, 16-08, 17:89, 19°51, 19-90, 20:13, 20°33, 20-56, 
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22-11, 22:22, and 24:75 per cent. Experts pronounced such yields 
to be unparalleled in the history of the cultivation of the beet; and 
there was, in consequence, a movement in favour of testing this branch 
of agriculture in those districts unsuited to the growth of the cane, 
special attention being directed to the matter in the Tenterfield district, 
where the project took practical shape. Experiments have been con- 
ducted on an important scale, and with such satisfactory results that 
efforts have been made with a view to establish a large factory in the 
New England district in connection with the industry, but so far 
nothing definite has been decided in this direction. In addition to its 
value as a sugar product, the sugar-beet is an excellent fodder for 
dairy cattle, and in the colder parts of the state would be a profitable 
crop for this purpose. The cost of production in New South Wales 
is estimated at about £7 12s. per acre, the return being worth ap- 
proximately £12 16s. 


LENTIL CROPS. 


During the season 1900-01 there were 220 acres under crop to peas 
and beans, which gave a total yield of 4,040 bushels. The coastal 
division contained 155 acres devoted to this crop, and the yield was 
recorded as 3,354 bushels. The northern coast district yielded 30 
bushels from 3 acres; the Lower Hunter, 1,704 bushels from 92 
acres ; the metropolitan county of Cumberland, 469 bushels from 21 
acres ; and the southern coast district, 1,151 bushels from 39 acres. 
The area under this crop on the table-land was 24 acres, and the 
yield 612 bushels; to which the northern district contributed 140 
bushels from 3 acres; the central, 385 bushels from 13 acres; and 
the southern, 87 bushels from 8 acres. The western slope returned 
only 41 acres, yielding 74 bushels; while on the western plains the 
crop was not cultivated. 

The peas and beans herein described were grown mainly as hard 
fodder for horses and pigs, and must not be confounded with the peas 
and beans cultivated in the kitchen and market gardens for table use 
as vegetables. 

In addition to the green peas grown in market-gardens, which are 
included in market-garden produce, 456 acres were cropped on farms, 
giving a total yield of 18,473 bushels. 


GourpD Crops. 


The area devoted to pumpkins and melons during the season 1900-01 
was 4,551 acres, and the yield 15,962 tons. The principal places of 
cultivation are the maize districts and the metropolitan county. In the 
coastal district the area was 2,998 acres, and the production 10,855 
tons, of which the Lower Hunter gave 3,539 tons from an area of 1,065 
acres ; the northern counties, 1,036 tons from 316 acres; and the 
county of Cumberland, 4,733 tons from 1,249 acres. The area under 
gourd crops on the table-land was 1,402 acres, from which 4,798 tons 
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were produced ; and on the western slope there were 102 acres which 
yielded 146 tons. On the western plains there was a small area of 
49 acres under this form of cultivation, with a yield of 165 tons. 

Pumpkins and melons are grown principally for table use as vege- 
tables, and for jam-making; but they are also used extensively as fodder 
for cattle and pigs. The number of acres under gourd-vines mentioned 
above is somewhat below the truth, as crops of pumpkins and melons 
are sometimes raised in orchards and vineyards between the rows of 
fruit-trees and vines, and particulars respecting the production are not 
returned. 


MARKET-GARDENS. 


In 1900-01 there were in the state 2,266 holdings, comprising 7,764 
acres, cultivated as market-gardens, the average size of each garden 
being 3-4 acres. The value of the production for the year was set 
down at £189,448, and the number of persons employed in this branch 
of cultivation was probably about 7,000, the majority being Chinese ; 
indeed, the market-garden in Australia is seldom termed such, the 
generic appellation being “ Chinese ” garden. 

The subjoined statement gives the number, area, and value of pro- 
duction of market-gardens in each division of the state :— 



































Division, | mest | am | ae 
Coastal Division No. acres. £ 
North (:0ast-53 cosas iccadincsdenisi-shons 187 474 8,090 
Lower Hunter............ hs eee ae 510 1,146 18,959 
County of Cumberland.................. 808 | 3,300 104, 231 
Sows: Goashus sds. 52.50eScuahtsedeadetscaens 150 422 9,153 
Raa 52?) Seer eee 1,655 | 5,342 140,433 
Table-land Division— 
Northern Table-land..................665 95 316 5,257 
Central Table-land.............ccsscccsees 195 793 14,072 
Southern Table-land .................005- 107 347 6,867 
PRASCALIN 5536. fu eke dstneenhonenne ban 397 1,456 26,196 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— 
North-Western Slope ............+e+08: 32 187 4,245 
Central-Western Slope .............000.- 42 231 4,270 
South-Western Slope. .............066:- 45 257 4,932 
BOEGOUINS 255, ois vi ce ddeeoe areas sen cod te eee | a2 103 2,512 
Total: ...wichiasereemiees. doecs 151 778 16,019 
Lhe Western Plains: «...::0.cdssevecsssstessceee's 63 188 6,800 
Grand: Total: ... sd. sssicrasseendtaens 2,266 7,764 189,448 





One branch of gardening, namely tomato-culture, has not yet received 
that attention which its importance warrants. The possibilities of a 
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large local business, together with an export trade of very considerable 
magnitude, have not yet been fully grasped. There is an active 
and continually increasing demand for sauces, jams, and preserves 
of tomato, and the foreign supply is by no means so good or so 
cheap as to render competition difficult. In the future, perhaps, areas 
of many acres in extent will be planted with tomato-vines, as they now 
are with grape-vines, and numbers of people will be employed in the 
manufacture of tomato sauce, and in canning the fruit. Both climate 
and soil are favourable, and tomatoes grown in New South Wales 
compare to advantage with those produced in their native habitat. As 
the cultivation entails only light labour, and it is particularly remunera- 
tive, the vegetable could be grown by persons unaccustomed to heavier 
labour on farms, and it is somewhat surprising that the industry should 
be left so exclusively to the Chinese. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


In almost every part of the state, with the exception of the sub- 
tropical portion and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, grape- 
vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, equal in size, 
appearance, and flavour to the most renowned products of France, the 
Rhinelands of Germany, and Spain. Nevertheless, the vine-growing 
and wine-manufacturing industries are still in their infancy, though 
with a growing local demand, and with the opening up of a market in 
England, where the wines of New South Wales, in common with those 
of the other Australian states, have obtained some appreciation, the 
future of grape culture in this country appears to be fairly assured. 
At present, however, the production of the whole of Australia is 
comparatively insignificant, as will appear from the following table, 
showing the vintage of the world for 1900 :— 














Country. Production. | Country. Production. 
Gallons. Gallons. 

France and Corsica ...... 1,485,719,000 SHURALTIN Ca. shai nus Goopensed 74,800,000 
Lo) [GRO se aE END EP) 583,000,000 Soe et = REID Red YS 26,400,000 
IM fo ccp sks ceccenasapnieen 517,006,000 United States ............ 31,460,000 
PEE ics dys sco sv daimarasnl 119,772,000 SEER, Re REEF» 9,460,000 
PRRMMRMMEMESE, 5. an o<cempacinn 91,300,000. ||; Australia. ..........2....... 5,500,000 
PETERMAN es ciiascsccamcppeahl 70,400,000 || Azores, Canaries, and 
ReaD RE I 2 42,900,000 |) Wades: 5. See 7,040,000 
Lc 7 ae eee DEE eS iapeeeeoe” th Tumis 25.5.0... eve 5,500,000 
SRM Sos ia. sabes ete 52,800,000 | Urugmuay.................000. 3,740,000 
Be RRC Spee 79,200,000 || Cape Colony .............-. 3,300,000 
Turkey and Cyprus ...... 48,400,000 MOXICD | 015... s<-0s5ceeee 704,000 
ESS RINE tera De camo Persia, ,...:....0cc.ceskeeees 682,000 
Argentine Republic ...... 40;5700,000: || Bolivia ........cssscecnsoees 770,000 
MOTs icrtosuascox Naiscile sees 48,400,000 | —— 
Switzerland........;......... 34,320,000 | Dobads. nis: tase seenes 3,609,867 ,000 


ES UTE BOLO ~ 19,800,000 
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The vine was planted in the early days of colonisation in New South 
Wales, but it was not until the year 1828 that vine-growing and 
wine-making may be said to have been fairly established. In that year 
Mr. Busby returned from Europe with a large collection of cuttings from 
the most celebrated vineyards of France, Spain, the Valley of the Rhine, 
and other parts of the Continent of Europe ; and planted on his estate 
at Kirkton, in the Hunter River district, a vineyard, which has been 
the nursery of the principal vineyards of the state. Some years 
afterwards the vine was planted in the Murray River Valley and in 
other districts, and was found to flourish so luxuriantly that the 
manufacture of wine received considerable attention. For a time, how- 
ever, the prospects of this industry seemed very discouraging, and the 
production considerably diminished, owing partly to the want of a 
market, and partly to the fact that the wine-makers, many of whom 
were not vignerons by training, possessed only a limited knowledge of 
the manufacture of wine, and produced at first an article of inferior and 
unsaleable quality. In the principal vineyards in the Valleys of the 
Murray and Hunter Rivers, however, neither pains nor money have been 
spared to introduce skilled labour, and to put up presses, vats, and other 
manufacturing appliances of the most approved kinds. 

The results of such intelligent treatment became apparent when prizes 
were awarded to the wines of New South Wales at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes at the Exhibitions 
of Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, and Amsterdam ; and still more 
recently at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in London. But nowhere 
was the general excellence of the wines of the state more fully 
recognised than at the Bordeaux Exhibition of 1882. There, in the 
principal centre of the wine trade of the world, some of the wines of 
New South Wales were classed, by the most competent judges, in the 
category of Grands Vins, and their value fully appreciated and 
established. Again, at the World’s Fair, held in 1893, at Chicago, 
an international jury of experts pronounced the wines of New South 
Wales to be equal to many of the finest viticultural productions of the 
noted wine-growing countries of Southern Europe. The opinion was 
expressed, however, that the practice of labelling Australian wines with 
European names was to be deprecated, as they possessed many excellent 
and distinctive characteristics sufficiently peculiar to justify the adop- 
tion of a new and descriptive system of classification. 

Notwithstanding the winning of exhibition medals and expert 
approval, the export of the wines of the state has not yet reached 
- an important figure. Among other causes which retard the acceptance 
of Australian wines by English markets, may be mentioned the practice 
of shipping the product at too early an age, and the impossibility 
of obtaining from the shippers details respecting the vintage of any 
particular wine. It is, moreover, alleged that when certain shipments 
of wine arrived in England they were often so badly looked after 
as to be actually unsound before being shown to the wine merchant. 
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Foreign experts find fault also with the method of casking, and recom- 
mend the preliminary treatment of wine in Australia, as it is treated 
in Bordeaux, with cool cellarage, fining, racking, and blending, for 
two years and a half to three years prior to its leaving the country. No 
doubt much of the success of New South Wales as a wine-exporting 
country will depend on the adoption of more advanced methods, the 
more general employment of European experts in wine-making, and 
the enterprise of the vignerons in properly advertising their produc- 
tions and bringing them sufficiently before the notice of the British public. 

The total imports of all Australian wines into the United Kingdom, as 
recorded by the Board of Trade returns for ten years, were as follow :— 


Year. Gallons. Year. Gallons. 
TRO ee Kp era re 382,000 | ABOG He or Sone ae 610,560 
Pe VIR 20st RRS 461,000 USO oe 713,869 
1 RR a See eS 555,000 TSO see are eae 717,587 
Pe i 399,000 18903. eee 743,939 
Seek CEES -,.613,000 1900... a Hae +. ..822,035 


The possibilities of the wine trade, correlative with an improvement in 
manufacture, may be appreciated from the following figures, which 
exhibit in some detail the imports of wine into the United Kingdom 
during the year 1900. The quantities represent both wine in cask and 
in bottle :— 


Country. Gallons. | Country. | Gallons. 

IWEICO 0s ky uve 5,382,704 United States ............ 165,614 
SPAM es AES 4,573,598 TACT tt, oS cokessogvees 70,560 

RP OPCODRE Siete 3,861,931 British South Africa ... 7,682 
PIBUPAN 26h soc tea ee 822,035 Other countries ......... 155,603 
Baan i ee aot 843,440 make Bileatas PW DE 
ASOT NIA Yi evince ecaniaeets 541,961 ROUBLE pho asoiovsees 16,803, 829 
A ea ag RARy cE an 378,701 


Vignerons have been much exercised recently with the problem of 
the pasteurization of wines for export. By this process the wines are sub- 
mitted to a temperature of from 140° to 150° Fahrenheit, thereby fixing . 
the characteristics of the product and annihilating the destructive germs 
that lead to its deterioration, while making it impossible for them to 
re-invade it ; but hitherto the experiments in this direction have been 
only tentative. 

It will be seen from the preceding table that the export of the wines 
of New South Wales, does not seem to give very encouraging results; 
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in fact, the trade is a very small one, and decreased from 54,143 
gallons in 1891 to 23,042 gallons in 1898. During 1899 the quantity 
exported was 32,749 gallons, but for the year 1900 it had fallen again 
to 28,324 gallons. The quantity sent last year to the United Kingdom 
direct amounted to only 2,177 gallons, or 15,764 gallons less than that 
exported in 1893, when the export was 17,941 gallons. During some 
years a considerable quantity of wine is sent away in wood from the 
Albury and Riverina districts to Victoria, presumably for shipment at 
Melbourne. In 1891, when the export of the wine produced in New 
South Wales amounted to 54,143 gallons, the trans-Murray consignments 
totalled 38,548 gallons of the quantity exported. This interstate export 
afterwards dwindled to insignificant proportions, but is again becoming 
noticeable, while the direct shipments to Europe from the other parts of 
the state are declining. 

In the following table will be found particulars of the export trade 
in wine locally produced, for the five years extending from 1896 to 
1900 :— 





| 


Country. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1999. | 1900. 





/ f 


gallons, | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons. 


United Kin gdont scivisicervesss esters 6,394 | 3,253 | 3,992 | 3,553 | 2,177 
WA CLOTIN 0502 ois oddas Sdetacsesvsccpurslesmans 5,636 | 7,846 | 3,745 | 13,503 | 3,221 
INOW COBIAN ins cose ce vans tc cnaatonecant 1,934 | 2,364 | 4,469 6,702 | 12,820 
Indiaiand: Ceylon. <..0..:.<iesevei ven 442 |} 1,150 858 976 318 
Oaeenslann i sales ass iaversaecuaeo we cas 1,881 2,536 | 4,535 3,464 4,395 
South Sea Islands and Fiji............ 3,496 3,243 | 2,998 2,313 3,513 


British New Guinea, Singapore, 
Java, the Philippine Islands, the 
Straits Settlements, and Siam.... 595 649 921 1,013 777 


Tasmania, South Australia, West- 
ern Australia, and Norfolk Island! 2,020 1,955 1,299 789 264 


New Caledonia, Marshall Islands, 


New Britain and Caroline Islands 2 6 10 184 314 
Japan, China, and Hong Kong...... 26 636 207 218 110 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 

ENG TOOT IP AY F<.) vaadensdtsesens cost 1,743 282 8 14 15 
Canada and the United States....... 8 | El a thee Pd ong ra 
Egypt, South Africa, and _ the 

PUM EBULLITL. ci 5c 2~ oUe bs debecnotonvecst st aienss De Vat Sd coae 16 400 

Rotel: :.. :cevaateeNeets sacdeas 24,177 | 23,936 | 23,042 | 32,749 | 28,324 





During the year ended the 3lst March, 1862, the wine produced in 
New South Wales measured 85,328 gallons; in 1871, the production 
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reached 342,674 gallons; in 1881 it had increased to 602,007 galions ; 
in 1891 to 842,181 gallons; and in 1893 it reached 931,542 gallons, 
which is the highest production obtained, and exceeds the yield of 
the season ended March, 1901, by 21,917 gallons, though the area in 
the latter season was greater by 388 acres. Vignerons consider 250 
gallons per acre a good yield, but the average yield for New South Wales 
reached this figure only in one year since the establishment of the 
industry, viz., in 1876, when the average yield per acre was recorded 
as 263 gallons. The following statement shows the progress of the 
industry since 1862, and the mean average yields for the four decennial 
periods ending with 1901 :— 








Area Production. Area Production. 
Year Total | under Year Total | under 
ended area vines for ] ended area vines for 
31st under | wine- Average!! 31st under | wine- Average 
March. | vines. | making} Total. per | March, vines. | making} Total. per 
only. acre. || only. acre. 
acres. | acres. | gallons. | galls. | acres. | acres. | gallons. | galls. 
| 


1862 
1865 
1864 


1,130 | 562] 85,328} 152 | 1885 | 4,584 | 2,405 | 442,612 | 184 
1,460 | 795 | 144,888 | 182 || 1886 | 
1,641 | 880 | 136,976 | 156 || 1887 | 5,840 | 3,131 | 601,897 | 192 


5,247 | 2,876 | 555,470 | 193 





1865 | 1,849 945 | 161,299 | 171 1888 | 6,745 | 3,292 | 666,382 | 202 
1866 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123 | 135 1889 | 7,072 | 3,596 | 805,813 | 225 
1867 | 2,281 | 1,358 | 242,183 | 178 1890 | 7,867 | 3,603 | 688,685 | 191 


1868 8,044 | 3,896 | 842,181 | 216 
1869 | 3,117 | 1,917 | 412,587 | 215 1892 | 8,28] | 3,846 | 913,107 | 237 
1870 | 3,907 | 2,039 | 460,321 | 226 


1871 | 4,504 | 2.371 | 342,674 | 145 1894 | 7,375 | 4,130 | 748,929 | 181 
1872 | 4,152 | 2.466 | 413,321 | 168 1895 | 7,577 | 4,475 | 731,683 | 164 
1873 | 4,090 | 2.568 | 451,450 | 176 1896 | 7,519 | 4,390 | 885,673 | 202 


| 
| 
| 
1893 8,264 | 4,146 | 931,542 | 295 


1874 | 4,547 | 3.183 | 578,985 | 182 | 1897 | 8,061 | 4,608 | 794,256 | 172 
1875 | 4,308 | 3.077 | 684,258 | 222 1898 | 8,083 | 4,490 | 864,514 | 193 
1876 | 4,459 | 3.163 | 831,749 | 263 1899 | 8,078 | 4,573 | 845,232 | 185 


2,532 | 1,483 | 285,283 | 192 || 1891 





i Ne rss sesepnanneennssemeneneneenent 


1877 | 4,457 | 3,217 | 799,709 | 249 | 1800 8,278 | 4,602 | 739,668 | 160 
1878 | 4,183 | 3,027 | 708,431 | 234 | 1901 | 8,441 | 4,534 | 891,190 | 197 
1879 | 4,237 | 3,024 | 684,733 | 226 | 
1880 | 4,266 | 3,091 | 733,576 | 237 || Average for 10 years ended 
°F March, 1871... setougD 
1881 | 4,800 | 2.907 | 602,007 | 201 $ for 10 years ended 
1882 | 4,027 | 2.597 | 513,688 ; 198 March, 1881.. ia. Sake 
a for 10 years ended 
1883 | 4,448 | 2,629 | 543,596 | 207 | ieee | St 
1884 | 4,378 | 2.560 | 589,604 | 230 | % for 10 years " ended 


March, 1901... a ee 
amma MMSE mass Jee SPC ES OE EN ES LESAN) ab i NT 
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The above figures show that the wine industry has very considerably 
increased during the period under review, the total area planted being 
now 8,441 acres, or seven and a half times what it was in the year 1862, 
when it stood at 1,130 acres, from 562 acres of which grapes were 
gathered for wine-making, yielding 85,328 gallons, as compared with 
891,190 gallons from 4,534 acres last season. The years 1876, 1877, 
1878, 1880, 1884, and 1892 show the best average yields. The total 
number of vineyards in 1900-01 was 1,832. The average area of each 
vineyard was 4°6 acres; and the area planted with vines still in an 
unproductive state was 1,218 acres. 

In connection with the wine-making industry, there was, during the 
season 1900-01, a manufacture of 11,170 gallons of brandy, which 
was not, however, distilled for consumption as such, but for the 
purpose of fortifying wines. 

The wine industry is hampered in its development by such draw- 
backs as phylloxera vastatrix, oidium, anthracnose, caterpillars, and 
other pests. Phylloxera has caused some damage in the vineyards 
of Victoria, seriously threatening the stability of the industry, and 
necessitating stringent legislative measures. It has appeared also in 
some vineyards in the Camden, Seven Hills, and Parramatta districts, 
but so far without causing any great destruction, although some alarm 
exists among wine-growers touching its development in the future. 
The knowledge that this pest has obtained a foothold in the state, 
however slight it may be, has certainly stopped investment in vineyard 
properties, and has greatly damped the enthusiasm of those interested 
in the wine trade. At present the afflicted areas are confined to isolated 
patches, but this is quite enough to cause the gravest apprehension. A 
commission was appointed a few years ago to report on the appearance 
of the disease and the best means of preventing its spreading throughout 
the vineyards of the state. The prohibition of the importation of vine- 
cuttings from abroad has been in force for some time, and the destruction 
of infested vineyards has been carried out under the direction of the 
Vine Diseases Board ; but vigneruns recommend direct legislative action 
under a more stringent Act than that at present in operation. 

In order to advance the interests of the wine-growing industry in 
New South Wales, experts advise the restriction of the choice of vines 
to a few well-tried and sound varieties, careful fermentation, and preser- 
vation as far as possible of constant types of wines, attractive bottling, 
and a price-list sufficiently moderate to ensure the sale of a good product. 
A comprehensive Wine and Fruit Pest Act, and a strictly enforced 
Food Adulteration Act, are also deemed necessary ; and, for the pur- 
pose of perfecting the knowledge of vignerons in the manufacture of 
wine, it is suggested that a College of Viticulture, on a basis similar to 
that of the Agricultural College, should be established for the purpose 
of imparting suitable training to intending wine-growers. Meanwhile, 
the desire of the Government to extend the application of the most 
scientific methods in connection with wine-making and the general 
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cultivation of the vine, and to successfully combat the phylloxera disease, 
has led to the appointment of an expert from one of the European 
Viticultural Colleges. Under his direction inspectors have been 
constantly engaged vigorously dealing with infected vineyards, and as 
a further protection, a large quantity of phylloxera-resistant cuttings 
has been obtained from France for use as stocks in planting vineyards. 
It does not appear that the most determined efforts to eradicate this 
insect in other countries have met with much success, and there is no 
promise of better results here. The most effective plan seems to be to 
destroy the diseased vineyards and to renew with resistant stocks. 


TABLE-GRAPES AND RaAISIN-FRUITS. 


The culture of grapes is not restricted to the production of fruit for 
the purposes of wine manufacture only, for a considerable area is devoted 
to the cultivation of table-grapes, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Sydney, and in Ryde, Parramatta, and other districts of Central 
Cumberland. The extent of country devoted to this branch of the 
industry in 1892-3 comprised 2,211 acres, with a production of 5,916 
tons of grapes, giving an average of 2-7 tons of fruit per acre. In 
1900-01 the area yielding table-grapes had increased to 2,689 acres, but 
the average yield was only 1-6 tons per acre, giving a total production 
of 4,214 tons of fruit. 

So far no effort has been made in New South Wales to prepare raisin- 
fruits for foreign consumption, although there is an undoubted possibility 
of a large export trade in this direction. In Victoria and South 
Australia, settlements have been founded at Mildura and Renmark for 
the purpose of cultivating, drying, and preserving fruit on a large scale, 
both for local and export trade, as in California, where the lands 
are artificially irrigated, and the efforts of nature are seconded by the 
discoveries of modern science. The products of experiments made in 
drying grapes and currants of Australian culture have met with success 
in the London markets, and experts have declared the articles to be of 
the highest quality. New South Wales is, perhaps, even more favourably 
situated for the prosecution of this industry than either of the sister 
states, and with the extension of settlement, and the falling out of culti- 
vation of such products as are more cheaply grown in other parts of the 
world where the climate is more suited to them, the building up of a 
large export trade in raisins, muscatels, dried currants, figs, and other 
products peculiar to Greece and the islands of the Levant may 
confidently be expected. 


Cirrus Fruits. 


The cultivation of the orange and the lemon has become one of the 
principal industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. The 
first orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and soon 
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spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, Lane Cove, 
the whole of Central Cumberland, the valleys of the Hawkesbury and 
Nepean Rivers, and the slopes of the Kurrajong Mountains. 

Statistics relating to this branch of fruit culture are available only 
from the year 1879. At that date the area under oranges and lemons 
was recorded as 4,287 acres ; this had increased in 1901 to 14,965 acres, 
the productive area being 11,013 acres, with a yield amounting to 
6,486,000 dozens of oranges. In 1893, from a productive area of 8,661 
acres, nearly 104 million dozens of oranges were obtained ; but the last few 
seasons have been unfavourable to the orchardists. It is estimated 
that over 3,000 dozens of fruit to the acre can be obtained in an average 
season from fair sized trees in full bearing, and it is therefore probable 
that the figures returned by the growers include the production of a 
considerable number of young trees. The number of orangeries culti- 
vated during the year 1900-01 was 1,905, and of these the average area 


was over 7°8 acres. The state of the industry in each year since 1879 
is shown in the subjoined statement :— 
Year ending Area of Orangeries. {| Year ending Area of Orangeries. 
31st March. Acres. 3lst March. Acres. 
Bly! Serene Fee ea, 4,287 | Lt) anne APE PES a ora 11,288 
TRAE cn ceinascteemmerer pieces 5,106 | bo! CARR Beer) fy) eer o> 11,370 
ISSh *. 22... esos aie 5,939 1 HO Fee pre ey 11,158 
TOSS: citys cscs suebees eaeiwese 6,301 BOSS: isu cs vaccasioeenenuteeas 11,967 
VBSS occ cecaee cvteekeuneec? 6,716 eats err rd or eee . 12,204 
| b.5. 7. Sees OSS POR Fae 7,268 ISU. <<. .civscateceen 11,956 
1985.5 (Ae ie ae ee 6,911 BSOL. cs ac tekeenerdss ares 12,490 
ESSG ei cccc ests as ctecas 1,100 UL) RR eA Por 13,943 
Ly CoS ee ei oy SRA ae 7,920 REE ic ww wianyes eeaiane=s 39 mete 14,389 
TOGRI eo caisxctsscwetlisks 8,875 1 Ror De eer 14,533 
BOIS ep haves tavauosccsddetedes 10,851 TUMAL” occ chdeeeean es oo asa 14,965 
PO aisles os sav ccaes evleases 9,804 


The production of oranges has already attained such proportions that 
the growers are obliged to seek markets abroad for the disposal of their 
crop, as the demand, both in New South Wales and in the adjacent 
states, is in some seasons exceeded by the supply. Efforts have of 
late been made to open up a market in England, as the fruit can be 
delivered in London at a time when the supply of oranges from Spain 
and other countries of the northern hemisphere has ceased. An experi- 
mental shipment of New South Wales oranges was made by the Board 
of Exports in the course of 1896, the result being generally regarded as 
very satisfactory. The fruit was landed in London in the month of 
September, when the market was rather bare, the season for Denia and 
Valencia oranges—which form the chief supply of the metropolis— 
beginning about the middle of October and lasting till the end of June. 
The packing was generally good—the appearance of the fruit which was 
well and firmly packed in white paper was declared to be satisfactory ; 
but the agents in whose hands the shipment was placed: for disposal 
recommended the use of tissue paper only for packing, and the 
avoidance of soft shavings, sand, and pumice dust. Of the 1,740 cases, 
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15 were taken in the hold of the mail steamer “Ophir,” and these 
opened unsatisfactorily. The remaining 1,725 cases were carried in the 
cold-storage chambers of the vessel, and the freight was consequently 
very high, averaging for the whole shipment 3s. 11d. per case. Despite 
this heavy charge, however, a net profit of £143 10s. 7d. was cleared 
on the transaction, equal to a return of 14-7 per cent. The fruit cost 
£487 10s. 6d.; freight amounted to £343 13s. 4d., and other charges to 
£168 12s. ld. ; making a total sum of £999 15s. 11d., which was reduced 
to £968 4s. 7d. by returns from the sale of culls, etc. The oranges 
realised £1,195 15s. 6d., from which amount a sum of £84 Os. 4d. was 
deducted for commission and charges in London, leaving the proceeds 
at £1,111 15s. 2d, or, as already stated, £143 10s. 7d. in excess of the 
total cost. 

Encouraged by the success of this shipment by the Board of 
Exports, business on a much larger scale was attempted by merchants 
during 1897, about 36,000 cases being shipped by various steamers 
during the season ; but from some cause, as yet imperfectly ascertained, 
no Jess than four out of six cargoes were found to have suffered 
damage to such an extent that serious losses were incurred. From 
the report of the expert who superintended the unpacking, and 
who speaks in strong terms of the conditions under which the fruit 
was carried, the inference is that proper care was not taken with the 
cargoes, and that heating and decay ensued as -the result of subjec- 
tion to wrong temperature. The condition of the fruit also pointed 
to careless handling on the part of senders,on whom it may be 
impressed that it is quite useless to send to London any other than 
first-class fruit, properly cut, cured, and handled, and carried at a 
temperature low enough to prevent premature ripening and consequent 
rapid decay. During the year 1898 about 30,000 cases were exported 
to London, but the results were unsatisfactory. In 1899 and 1900 
only a few experiments were made. The fact has been established, 
however, that under proper conditions New South Wales growers can 
land fruit in England in good order, but until the fruit is more 
judiciously selected and better packed, and it is found practicable to 
carry it in perfectly dry and cool chambers, it is to be feared that the 
exportation will be abandoned. 

The export of oranges, in view of the possibilities of a large trade 
with England, may be said to be in its infancy. Generally speaking, 
the trade with the other states has not met with very great success, 
owing to imperfect sweating and bad packing. Experts declare that in 
curing citrus fruits for export, the shrinkage is not more than from 15 to 
25 per cent., and that to pluck crops in June and July and so treat them 
not only relieves the tree of a burden of fruit during the period when 
another yield is preparing, but obviates the gutting of the local market 
with the ripened product. If the fruit is suffered to hang until December, 
the strain on the tree is excessive, and its vitality is seriously impaired. 
It is, moreover, stated that the neglect on the part of growers of citrus 
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fruits in New South Wales to pull and prepare the early product has 
resulted in the lemons grown in this state being driven out of the 
markets of Victoria and New Zealand by cured Sicilian and Mildura 
varieties. The stringent regulations enforced by all the states with the 
object of preventing the introduction of fruit pests have militated 
against the inter-state trade, but the permission now given to land 
granges which have been treated with the fumes of hydrocyanic acid 
has again opened the ports, and with the eradication of the insect 
and fungoid pests an era of prosperity may be opened up to fruit- 
growers. 

Efforts are now being made to establish co-operative cordial factories, 
with the object of making orange wines and liqueurs from the windfalls 
and wasty fruits; and if measures be taken to handle the fruit for 
market on co-operative lines also, and to have the curing, grading, and 
packing done under expert supervision, the future of the trade will be 
assured, especially if the worn-out trees be gradually replaced with 
better stocks, and due consideration given to systematic methods of 
cultivation and fertilising. It is hoped also that in time there may be 
established, in connection with the orangeries of New South Wales,. 
manufactories for the preparation of candied citron, orange, and lemon 
peels, as well as of oils and essences of citrus fruits. The crystallisa- 
tion of mandarins may likewise be an industry of profitable future 
prosecution; and with the introduction and acclimatisation of the 
Seville orange there should be no reason why Sydney should not rival 
Dundee in the production of marmalade. Unfortunately, the proverbial 
antagonism of the Briton to the culture of any fruit, cereal, or fabric- 
plant unknown to the climatic zone of his native land, has hitherto 
injuriously operated against the introduction of many vegetable staples 
which experiment and experience have amply demonstrated would 
flourish luxuriantly in Australia. 


ORCHARDS AND Fruit GARDENS. 


For some years past there has been but little increase in the acreage: 
under orchards and fruit-gardens. In 1889-90, the year when orchards 
and land under cultivation to dessert and other fruits, exclusive of 
orangeries and vineyards, were first distinguished from gardens devoted 
to the cultivation of vegetables and general market-garden produce,,. 
the total area so tilled amounted to 18,867 acres, and of this area 7,167 
acres were situated in the metropolitan county of Cumberland. In the 
agricultural year ended 31st March, 1901, the area similarly cultivated 
amounted to 31,269 acres, showing an increase during the last ten 
years of 7,239 acres. The increase since 1890 is 12,402 acres. The area. 
under orchards and fruit-gardens in the county of Cumberland, including 
both productive and unproductive holdings, is now 14,151 acres, or an 
increase of 6,984 acres on the figures of 1890. Notwithstanding this 
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advance, the fruit-production of New South Wales is still far behind 
the demands of local consumption. ‘The state is, therefore, obliged to 
import large quantities, the greater portion of which could be successfully 
grown within its own boundaries. Leaving out of the question the 
considerable importations of tropical fruits from Fiji, the South Sea 
Islands, and Queensland (and some varieties could most certainly be 
cultivated in the tropical portion of New South Wales), the introduction 
of fruit from abroad is still greatly in excess of the moderately-estimated 
_ possibilities of local production. 

The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens, 
exclusive of orangeries and vineyards, together with the total value of 
each year’s yield, for the period during which statistics relative to this 
cultivation have been collected :— 





Total value of | 


enied | A*gnofProduetiv “gartens and” |vatedor Fruit the Production | Approsimate 
‘March. and Orchar ds. eating a T Orehands: Per re eka ian Geers A AE ls pe age: 
seen PaO DCE“ ANSE 2) 2 eT ee eT tn phy ame aa 
acres. acres. acres. | £ o d. 
1890 14,342 4,5 18,867 | 185,012 1218 0 
1891 16,081 pS 22,355 | 213,934 13 6 0 
1892 16,606 7,424 24,030 | 211,790 1215 0 
1893 Sab ome 8,163 26,280 | 229,495 1213 0 
1894 19,330 7,663 26,993 197,374 10 4 0 
1895 21,465 8,258 29,723 175,473 ae er 
1896 20,635 8,145 28,780 130,735 6 7 0 
897°) °° 24,081 8,524 32,555 159,715 613 0 
1898 23,965 7,054 31,019 155,534 610 0 
1899 24,564 7,174 31,738 158,678 6 9 0 
1900 25,258 6,458 31,716 159,950 6 7 0 
1901 25,766 5,503 31,269 270,081 1010 0 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that from 1890 to 1893 both 
the total value and the average per acre ranged from £12 to £13; but 
commencing with the season ended March, 1894, there is a considerable 
decline, which continued up to the year 1900. For the year ended 
March, 1901, however, the total value was the highest during the period 
under review. The season showing the highest ; average value per acre 
is that of 1891. The mean average annual value for the decennial 
period 1892-1901 is £8 8s. per acre. The subjoined statement shows 
the amount of acreage of the productive area under fruit-gardens and 
orchards for each year of the period under notice, the acreage y added from 
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year to year from areas previously not bearing, and the new land placed 
under this form of cultivation during each season : — 














eS 


Area added | Area of | New land 
Productive AERTS Fruit- ut cnden Total area 
Bak nina pu Leak gardens anid Total ees cultiv ration | Total area cpr 
31st S Onehards Orchards | Productive not bearing to Fruit- not Fruit- 
March.| from pre- yb es remaining. Bet bearing. gardens and 
ceding year. dustive: | Be St hob Orchaeean Orchards. 
USES VR Si Se ae ee ens ae ere 7 7 ea MMA!) Nene TS 8 TE On Sayre 
acres. acres, acres. acres, acres. acres. | acres. 
1890 13,592 ? 050 14,342 Bo 2,515 4,525 | 18,867 
1891 14,342 1,739 16,081 786 3,488 6, 274 22,355 
1892 | 16,081 "525 16,606 5,749 1,675 7,424 || 24,030 
1893 16,606 1,511 18,117 5,913 2, 250 8,163 | 26,280 
1894 18, 117 1,213 19, 330 6,950 713 7,663 | 26,993 
1895 19,330 2, 135 21,465 5,528 2,330 8,258 ) 29,723 
1896 21,465 *830 20, 635 8,258 | *113 8,145 | 28,780 
1897 | 20,635 | 3,396 | 24,031 || 8145 | 379 | 8,524 || 32,555 
1898 24,031 *66 23, 965 8,524 *1,470 7,054 31,019 
1899 23,965 599 24,564 | 7,054 120 7, 174 | 31,738 
1900 24,564 694 25,258 7,174 *716 6,458 || 31,716 
1901 25,258 | 508 25,766 6,458 *955 5,503 | 31,269 





Total Dae | 12,474 | ene | 





10,616 | Csaavecs 





* Gone out of cultivation. 


From the figures just given it will be seen that 12,474 acres have been 
added to the “productive area from the area previously unproductive, 
during the period, while only 10,616 acres of new land have been put 
under cultivation. 

For the year 1900 the value of the imports of bananas, principally 
from Queensland, the New Hebrides, and Fiji, amounted to £64,837 ; 
of pine-apples, nearly all of which came from Queensland, to £6, 007 ; 
of other green fruit, mostly from Tasmania, to £202,930 ; of dried and 
candied fruit—including currants and raisins (£117 259), dates (£17,265), 
cocoanuts and other edible nuts—to £180,469 ; and of bottled fruits and 
fruit boiled or in pulp, to £23,641; or a total for the year of £477,884. 
From this must be deducted the value of the re-exports of foreign-grown 
fruits from New South Wales during the same period ; and this 
amounted to £33,829, including green fruits of various kinds to the 
value of £13,245. The value of the importations of foreign-grown fruit 
for consumption in New South Wales during 1900 was, therefore, 
£444,055. The corresponding figure for the year 1899 was £357,264 ; 
for 1898, £296,015 ; for 1897, “£343, 111; for 1896, £320,200; and 
for 1895, £219, 153. The export of locally-grown fruit during 1900 
amounted in value to £92,243, which was almost wholly made up of 
green fruit, the chief customers of the state being Victoria, Queensland, 
and New Zealand, .The value of the domestic production for the 
agricultural season 1900-01, including oranges and grapes for table use, 
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may be set down at £410,155 ; the value of the net imports for the 
year was £351,812. The value of the net imports for the year 1899 
was £259,855; for 1898, £163,175; for 1897, £252,888; for 1896, 
£220,108 ; and for 1895, £150,167. The total consumption of fruit for 
the year 1900 was, therefore, valued at £761,967. The state’s con- 
tribution of fruit to its own wants was valued at £318,000. 

If to the results just given be added the net imports of jams and 
jellies, ginger, and other canned fruits and preserves of foreign pro- 
duction, the balance of exchange in fruit commodities will be further 
modified. The net imports of these commodities may be set down for 
1895 at £15,790; for 1896 at £31,408 ; for 1897 at £33,959 ; for 1898 
at £30,177 ; for 1899 at £43,962 ; and for 1900 at £41,773. ‘Taking 
these into account the imports for local consumption of all fruits and 
fruit products, fresh, dried, canned, candied, preserved, boiled, in pulp, 
and bottled, would amount, in 1895, to £165,957; in 1896, to 
£251,516 ; in 1897 to £286,847 ; in 1898 to £193,352; in 1899 to 
£303,817 ; and in 1900 to £393,545—a sum which is far too large, in 
view of the state’s natural resources both of soil and of climate. It 
must be admitted that the fruit-growing capabilities of this state have 
not yet been developed to anything like the extent which they merit. 
Large quantities of fruit are imported annually from countries the 
characteristics of whose soil and climate are practically identical with 
those of portions of New South Wales. It might, indeed, be very 
reasonably urged, that with some few exceptions the whole of the fruit 
imported for local consumption should be produced within the boundaries 
of the state. 

Fruit-growers, however, may look beyond the prospect of supplying 
the country’s requirements in fruit products with those locally grown. 
The success which has attended the export of fruit from Tasmania has 
shown orchardists in this state that they may find it more profitable 
to grow with a view of exporting to England than to place their product 
in a glutted market at home ; and it needs only a few successes in London 
to cause a development of the trade. During the past few years the dried 
fruits prepared at Mildura have made a good impression in England, 
and demonstrated the possibility of profitable trade, provided all the 
primary conditions of careful curing and packing are scrupulously and 
undeviatingly fulfilled. Victoria has recently opened up an experi- 
mental exportation of apples to Java and Singapore; and shippers in the 
neighbouring state consider that they have discovered an ideal packing 
material in the shredded bark of the tea-tree, which has been used also 
with great success as a packing medium for passion-fruit, consignments 
of the latter having reached London in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. There are, indeed, great possibilities in the matter of an export trade 
in fruit, not from New South Wales alone, but from the whole Common- 
wealth, when shippers have learnt how to dry and pack their consign- 
ments in such a manner as to ensure soundness and preservation of 
flavour during the voyage. At present, in common with wine-growing, 
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the fruit industry has suffered, not so much from lack of foreign appre- 
ciation and interest, as from the inexperience of those engaged therein. 

The subjoined table shows the productive, non-bearing, and total area 
under cultivation to dessert, table, and preserving fruits, exclusive of 
grapes, oranges, and lemons, together with the total value of the season's 
returns, and the average value of the yield per acre, arranged 
according to the geographical divisions into which the state has ‘been 
divided for purposes of comparison :— 


| ‘Total Value 
































Area Average 
eres Produc- f : 
Division. Res aly | ‘oe to alas Produe- Nemeae 
bod | 10n. 

Coastal Division— acres. |acres.| acres. £ £85 a. 
BO a a a 357 | 126 483 4,575 | 1216 0 
Terwer Wanter ooo. v..eccc0. keane 1,989 | 417 | 2,406 | 20,664|10 8 0 
County of Cumberland ............ 12,160 (1,991 | 14,151 | 156,610 | 12 17 0 
SAUDE 5. «055i cecacns bein ach 2,143 | 640 2,783 |. 24,391 | lt 8. 0 

1 RRR SIE RGA IE ORICA 16,649 |3,174 | 19,823 | 206,240} 12 8 0 
Table-land Division— 
Northern Table-land ............... 1,319 | 324 1,643 7,606 | 515 0 
Central Table-land ...............05: 3,515 | 942 £457 |. 262 iE IS: O 
Southern Table-land ............... 2,307 | 456 2,763 | 15,507 | 614 0 
si (ot Me eel meee eS Se AEE 7,141 |1,722 8,863 | 50,025; 7 0 O 
Western Slopes and Riverina Divi- ————_|_—___--|_-—- 
sion— 
North-Western Slope............... 118 10 128 655} 511 0 
Central-Western Slope ............ 549 | 143 692 4,130} 710 0 
South-Western Slope ............... 1,159 | 390 1,549 7,846 | 615 0 
NEI adic acct acess tanicdineiecs 81 38 119 710} 815 0 
Total... EER ee nh ee 1,907 | 581 2:488 | 13,341! 7 0 0 
The Western Plains ...... 0.0.2.0. 69 | 26 95 475 | 6 18 
Gorn BOtaD oi add naan 25,766 |5,503 | 31,269 | 270,081 | 10 10 0 


Of the total area under fruit-orchards in New South Wales, nearly 
two-thirds are situated in the coastal belt, and about one-half in the 
metropolitan county of Cumberland. The total area under fruit of all 
kinds in New South Wales-is 54,675 acres. Of this extent of land, 
31,269 acres are under orchard fruits, 14,965 acres are under citrus 
fruits, and 8,441 acres are under grape-vines. 


FLORICULTURE. 


Statistics regarding this branch of agriculture have not yet been 
collected, although there are numerous nurseries, besides private gardens, 
in the metropolitan county, in which flowers, plants, and ornamental 
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trees and shrubs are cultivated purely in the interests of commerce. 
The climate of Sydney is warm and humid, and splendid varieties of 
hydrangeas, orchids, azaleas, pelargoniums, bouvardias, gladioli, chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias, gloxinias, rhododendrons, and many other species 
of decorative flora, are cultivated with success. The coastal bush lands, 
and the valleys of the Hawkesbury and its different reaches, are 
expléred for variegated, tree, and stag-horn ferns, and their sale forms 
an active part of the metropolitan horticulturist’s business. Such 
denizens of the forests and ridges as the tiger-lily, the waratah, the 
stenocarpus, the flannel-flower, the Star of Bethlehem, the Christmas- 
bush, the wattle-blossom, and the Christmas-bell are gathered by itinerant 
flower-vendors and hawked at the corners of streets, besides being 
procurable in the nurseries and shops of florists. 

Recently flowers have attracted attention as the basis of an industry 
similar to that carried on in the Channel Islands and in different parts 
of France and Germany, viz., flower-cultivation for the manufacture of 
scent—-an industry, however, like others mentioned in this chapter, 
which awaits development in a more or less distant future. The 
extraction of perfumes, however, received attention in New South 
Wales as early as the year 1862, when excellent samples were made and 
sold in Sydney ; and that the floral products of the state have long 
been deemed suitable for this purpose is shown by the fact that in 
1870 Dr. Piesse, of the celebrated French firm, offered premiums, 
which were placed at the disposal of the London Society of Arts, for 
seven years, for the production of otto of bergamot, otto of roses, and 
of enflowered butter or fat, from certain of the British possessions, 
Australia being one of the countries mentioned. There was, however, 
no response from these states to this offer. About twelve years ago 
Dr. Piesse paid a visit to Sydney, and, with the view of obtaining a 
supply of material for the business of his firm, spent some time in an 
attempt, both on the platform and in the press, to start the industry. 
He also travelled in Victoria, and on his return home kept the 
matter alive by occasional letters to the newspapers. In all probability, 
the establishment of the perfumery farm at Dunolly, in Victoria, still 
a going concern, was partly the result of his mission. This farm extends 
over 50 acres, and was taken up by a resident of the district who is a 
native of France. Dr. Piesse has asserted that not only could New South 
Wales grow all the kinds of flowers produced in Europe, but could also 
produce perfumes, new, distinct, and exquisite. The matter was taken 
up by the Department of Agriculture some time ago, and experiments 
were conducted at the Hawkesbury College. Very satisfactory results 
were obtained, but owing to work of a more pressing nature the opera- 
tions were discontinued. ‘The principal plants capable of treatment are, 
Fennel, Wild Thyme, Tansy, Wild Mint, Peppermint, Lavender, Ver- 
bena, Rosemary, Mignonette, Geranium, Cassia, Pennyroyal, Violet, 
Jonquil, the Bergamot and other Orange trees, and many others. 
‘“Neroli oil,” according to Dr. Piesse one of the most delicious and 
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costly oils, is obtained from the blossom of the sweet orange, so generally 
cultivated in this country. It is quite probable that in due time the 
perfume industry will be developed in New South Wales, but in view 
of the rapidly increasing tendency to manufacture from chemicals, it is 
doubtful whether the extraction of scents and perfumes from flowers 
will attain particular importance. The net importations of perfumes 
and perfumed waters into the state during the year 1900 were valued 
at about £18,000. 

It is matter for deep regret that the state’s beautiful native flora is 
being gradually destroyed. It now contributes at annual displays to 
the reduction of the debts on churches and other institutions; and the 
coast-slopes and the bush-lands in the neighbourhood of every town are 
periodically denuded to furnish attractions to local flower-shows and 
charity bazaars, the well-meaning decorators of which, not content with 
merely plucking the blooms they require for their floral designs, tear 
them out by the roots, and create a waste where there was formerly a 
garden. 

With many agriculturists the sun-flower has lately become quite 
an established crop. The seed or grain is highly valued as food for 
poultry, and for this purpose the average return during last season 
was as high as £15 per acre. Oil can also be extracted from the seed, 
but for this there is at present no demand. The plant can be success- 
fully grown in all parts of the State, and as it requires little attention 
beyond keeping the crop clean it is very remunerative. 


VEGETABLE OILS AND ESSENCES. 


Besides the preparation of eucalyptus oil and essence, dealt with in 
the chapter on forestry, and the probabilities of the establishment of 
an industry of flower-culture for the making of scents, referred to in 
the preceding section of this chapter, there are a number of as yet 
undeveloped branches of manufacture of vegetable oils and essences, 
capable of almost indefinite prosecution. Chief of these are the culture 
of the olive, the castor-oil plant, and linseed. Oil of lemons and essence 
of lemons have already been touched upon in that part of this chapter 
which treats of citrus fruits, and, therefore, require no further refer- 
ence here. 

Little has been attempted in New South Wales in the culture of the 
olive, which not only yields a particularly valuable oil, but the fruit of 
which, as a pickle, constitutes a highly profitable article of commerce. 
In the future, however, its cultivation will be stimulated by a growing 
local demand. In South Australia, where the olive is rapidly becoming 
a staple, and where considerable areas have been placed under the trees, 
10s. a gallon for the oil has been received by the growers. The soil and 
climate of New South Wales, in districts where the range of tempera- 
ture is similar to that of the olive-growing countries which border the 
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Mediterranean, should be no less favourable to the culture than the 
soil and climate of South Australia; in. fact, they are claimed 
by some enthusiasts to be even, in certain respects, superior to the 
latter. In regard to what has been attempted locally, it may be 
mentioned, that by way of encouraging this industry, the Agricultural 
Department has had planted at the Murrumbidgee Experimental Farm 
3 acres of olive slips as a nursery whence young trees may be supplied 
to persons desirous of essaying their culture. There are also a number 
of acres planted with olives at the Pera Bore, and a few acres at the 
Native Dog Bore. Occasionally an application for trees is received 
by the Department of Agriculture, but none are available yet for 
distribution, and applicants are in the meantime referred to South 
Australia. 

The castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis, or Palma Christi) grows 
luxuriantly in the humid coastal districts of the state. The aver- 
age annual consumption of castor oil in Australia during the five 
years 1896-1900 was about 469,000 gallons, of which 217,000 gallons 
represented the requirements of New South Wales. It is largely used 
for lubricating purposes, but owing to a growing preference recently for 
mineral oils the consumption of castor oil appears to be diminishing, 
the total for Australia having fallen from 641,000 gallons during the 
year 1898 to 474,000 gallons in 1899, while the quantity imported 
during 1900 was only 346,000 gallons. Nearly the whole of the supply 
is derived from India, and, as showing the general falling off in the 
consumption, the total export from India to all parts of the world was 
only 1,254,000 gallons during 1900, as compared with 1,747,000 gallons 
in the year 1898. The average wholesale price of the oil in Sydney is 
about 2s. 8d. per gallon. The initial cost of establishing the industry 
would be heaviest in the item of machinery for expressing the oil, 
although the price of labour would also have to be considered carefully, 
as the Calcutta oil is produced at a minimum outlay in this particular. 
Oil can be separated from the seeds of the Palma Christi also by boiling 
in water, but though the largest quantity can thus be procured, the 
resultant product is apt to become rancid, a disability to which the 
expressed oil is not liable; hence expression of the seeds is now the 
process most commonly followed in the manufacture. 

One of the most valuable of crops is the flax (Linum usitatissimum), 
and it is matter of surprise that more persistent efforts have not been 
made to acclimatise it in New South Wales. The plant not only yields 
“lint ” of two kinds—namely, the long fibre called “flax” and the short 
fibre called “tow”—but a valuable seed also, of the greatest use as a 
fodder for cattle, in the form of oileake, of which it forms the chief 
ingredient ; for medicinal purposes; and, above all, for the manufacture 
of the raw and boiled oils of commerce, known as linseed oil, which form 
the bases of all paint-mediums. The value of this plant can hardly be 
exaggerated. There is always a good demand for flax fibre, whether it 
be long line or coarse tow, and a lint crop is always disposable. New 
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Zealand flax-fibre brings at the present time about £17 per ton in the 
Sydney market ; and raw linseed oil, from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per gallon. 
The plant will grow and return satisfactory results in any district where 
wheat will grow or has been grown successfully, and it is an admirable 
rotation crop. It is most favourably cultivated in dry lands, in districts 
fairly free from frosts, which retard its progress and stunt its growth. 
In country where water is scarce, fibre may be obtained from the flax- 
plant suitable for cordage, and lint or tow adapted to the manufacture 
of carriage cushions, by a process known as “dry-rotting,” in which the 
dews and the sunshine are utilised to disintegrate the stalks. In the 
following table is given a list of the net imports in 1900 of various com- 
modities which might easily be supplied, with perhaps one or two excep- 
tions, by locally-grown flax and hemp crops :— 














Commodity. | Value. 
ee 

BhinseeGcOth) 6 ei Beeeeteraee seven 48,476 
BRamseCU i dcikna biases rine nies 1,855 

Carre Ae et et cates | 87,47 
Cordage-and rape: ..........secereresseeeeeneees 67,238 
Tia BA ROIS ace decsseeeacasn pieentnstse eset 47,900 
[8 ONDE RARER SSP ahr SN Ns ESL SR ee 5,514 
ee £| 258,457 








With the increase of population, and the development of the dairy- 
farming and shipping interests, the demand for linseed and the various 
products of the flax-plant is bound to grow. The industry has made great 
progress in India, the Argentine Republic, and the United States. The 
import of linseed into the United Kingdom during 1900 amounted to 
1,666,031 quarters, valued at £4,162,146 ; and of linseed cake, 187,420 
tons, valued at £1,395,916. Hemp (Cannabis sativa) could also be 
successfully acclimatised in New South Wales. It is supposed to be a 
native of India, but it has long since been acclimatised and extensively 
cultivated in Italy, Russia, Poland, and America. With so large a 
range of habitat the difficulties of its introduction to this state cannot 
be laid to the charge either of soil or of climate. 

Another article of import which might, perhaps, be locally produced 
is that of cotton-seed oil, of which in 1900 the state imported 80,910 
gallons, valued at £8,635; but though the quantity appears small, 
extensive domestic production would mean an increased application of 
the product. 
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Indigo (Indigofera tinctoria) is a plant the future of the cultivation 
of which in New South Wales is looked forward to with some expecta- 
tion by those who have studied its possibilities in its new habitat. There 
is in the state a wild plant (Jndigofera australis), from which it was 
hoped tinctorial juice might be obtained ; but experiments have hitherto 
proved unsuccessful. The true plant which supplies the indigo of 
commerce is found wild in Queensland, and there is no reason why 
it should not be acclimatised in New South Wales ; indeed, experiments 
are now being conducted with a view of establishing it as a regularly 
cultivated crop. Indigo yields the drug from which the beautiful dye 
bearing its name is obtained, by maceration in water. 


Hops. 


Hops are but little cultivated in New South Wales, although a few 
very small crops are picked in the neighbourhood of Orange. In Vic- 
toria, Tasmania, and New Zealand, however, they are successfully grown, 
the product being but little inferior to the celebrated Kentish hops of 
England. In the opinion of experts they could also be successfully 
grown in New South Wales, which imported during 1900 no less than 
799,595 lb. of hops, valued at £35,995. The plant will grow in a 
temperate climate, free from hot winds in the summer ; although frosts 
in winter are beneficial, particularly in nipping the growth of young 
shoots, and thus forcing the vitality of the plant into the bines and fruit 
during their proper season. Plantations of hops should be established 
in the close neighbourhood of townships and villages, in order to secure 
the labour of women and children in tying up bines, and branching and 
picking the hops when ripe. The districts specially adapted for the 
cultivation of the hop-plant are Armidale, Orange, Goulburn, and 
Cooma. | 


FAILURE OF CROPS. 


The total area affected by partial or complete failure of crops during 
the agricultural year ended March, 1901, amounted to 300,120 acres. 
Droughts were responsible for failures on 192,617 acres, 126,091 of 
which were under cultivation to wheat for grain, 33,081 under wheat 
for hay, 15,807 under maize, 14,025 under oats for hay and grain, and 
1,089 under potatoes, while smaller crops also suffered. Rabbits and 
hares ravaged 32,259 acres, mostly under wheat ; hailstorms partially 
destroyed 20,293 acres of wheat and other grain and fruit crops; bush 
fires swept°over an area of 17,488 acres of grain crops ; locusts ravaged 
9,723 acres ; floods and excessive rains caused partial or complete des- 
truction of over 6,283 acres ; frosts affected 3,802 acres ; rust and blight 
appeared on 1,151 acres; while 1,001 acres, chiefly under wheat, 
suffered from the depredations of vermin. Causes not specified were 
responsible for losses on 15,503 acres, principally under grain, hay, and 
fruit crops. The following table shows the area affected by failures from 
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various causes, with the proportion to total acreage under cultivation for 
each of the last seven years :— 





Acreage Affected. 






































Causes. arp ee = TE ay wy 
1894-5. | 1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. 109-190 1900-01. 
REDE MASS Si AeaE Q00 SZ Sah ae AEN IN en ECR GIS LPNS AA PSE OS AAA, alle aos Aah SEAMS 2 SEES 
] ; 
acres. | acres. acres. | acres. acres. | acres. acres. 

BTOUGNG Secreto eet adess cis 31,342 | 228,154 | 110,346 | 250,795 | 819,622 376,995 192,617 
Widedisa i pio saath os aos 3 23,250 8,898 126 2,100 487 1,021 2,917 
Excessive rains ............ 19,843 | 696 347 2,151 197 567 3,366 
Rabbits and hares.......... 6,179 | =: 1,458 4,441 1,009 161 561 32,259 
jC Vette Ai Vb oa eee 2,559 | 690 216 | 73 210 1,635 637 
TISUBCOTMGIG. cctaee ss v0ae 1,769 | 1,895 1,338} 1,717 72 4,191 20,293 
Pe se shee ef aTese 36 1,475 620 5,753 234 57 | 1,373 514 
RUGEROO) 3. fa ee? ss ds oes 451 | 264 ed: 2,268 550 | 388 17,488 
WORT Fire Seve es «0's 6 os te 204 | 118 215 164 262 3,180 1,001 
SOPs ec eiltaik as ow albwe'g 252 |. 3,563 2,449 737 2,629 19,449 3,802 
LT Ra eat ee AP 17 | 243 6 701 352 | 26,273 9,723 
Causes not specified........ 8,174 1,697 2,423 | 16,851 1,188 | 4,263 | 15,503 
FROME G Crisis’ «6 stamens 96,205 | 248,296 | 127,660 | 278,800 | 825,787 | 439,896 300,120 

Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 

Proportion of total culti- 7°25 18°41 771 15'36 37°41 | 18°00 12°27 

vated area. | | 





It will be seen from the above statement that the worst season ex- 
perienced during the last seven years was that of 1898-9, when no less 
than 37°41 per cent. of the total area under cultivation in the state 
was affected by failure of crops, while the most favourable return was 
obtained in 1894—5, when failure resulted on only 7:25 per cent. of the 
total cultivated area. It must be borne in mind that the damage varies 
in degree, as well as in area affected, as will be seen by comparing these 
figures with those given in the table on page 297, showing the average 
yield of wheat. 

Continuously for the last six years, and notably during the seasons 
ended March, 1899 and 1900, large areas have suffered severely from 
the effects of drought, and it speaks well for the capabilities of the soil 
that, despite such drawbacks, the mean annual average yield per acre of 
the principal crop, wheat, has been 9} bushels per acre. Floods and 
excessive rains were responsible for failures over a large area in 1894-5, 
but there has been comparatively slight loss from these causes since 
that year. Rabbits and hares wrought great havoc during the three 
years 1895 to 1897, and it is probable that much of the loss attributed 
solely to drought during the next three seasons should be set down 
to the ravages of these animals. For many years the crops have been 
comparatively free from rust and blight. In 1894—5 rust appeared as 
a result of excessive rains, on 2,559 acres, but since then, with the excep- 
tion of 1,635 acres, during the season 1899-1900, the losses occasioned 
by this disease have been small. Blight appeared on about 6,000 acres 
during 1896-7, and on 1,373 acres in 1899-1900. During the year 
ended March, 1901, the losses resulting from hailstorms and from bush- 
fires were very heavy, affecting nearly 38,000 acres. Throughout the 
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previous six years the destruction resulting from these disastrous agencies 
was fortunately light. As before noticed, the losses occasioned by 
frosts were very serious during 1899-1900, when over 19,000 acres 
were thus affected, but during the other years of the period the 
average annual area damaged was not more than 2,000 acres. Locusts 
are responsible for heavy losses during the last two seasons, more than 
26,000 acres being attacked in 1899-1900, and nearly 10,000 during 
the last season. During the five years prior to 1900 there was com- 
parative immunity from this plague. Vermin have also been ftrouble- 
some during the last two seasons. The average annual losses from 
causes unspecified during the period 1895-1901 has been about 7,200 
acres. ‘The smallest area thus returned was 1,188 acres in 1898-9, 
and the largest 16,851 acres in 1897-8, the area returned for 1900-01 
being 15,503 acres. 

Below will be found a statement showing the area under each crop 
affected by failure during the last seven years :—- 





Description of Crop. | 1894-5, | 1895-6. | 1896-7. | 1897-8. | 1898-9. 1800-1000 1900-01. 
Grain Crops— acres. acres. acres. acres. acres, acres. acres, 
PS amine ase nclenaAs 53,732 | 111,754 |. 68,866 | 167,813 | 599,797 290,219 206,755 
ON RN IS ee IA 22,724 28,100 6,783 20,011 17,029 13,506 23,012 
EEE SI Rca 1,229 4,065 791 2,333 6,734 1,595 2,286 
IRN Si cshlakoscs hs aabbladiconiiea’ 197 117 79 14 1,361 622 8 
IN icnsésdsnkdicnss runeres ne 330 1,805 509 616 747 651 1,451 
I Sn son's Ste bro 75 130 48 165 41 56 32 
WR a tiseigs aii eae 13 123 12 326 245 330 236 
I satin Gt 78,300 | 146,094 77,088 | 191,278 | 625,954 306,979 233,780 
Hay Crops— 
Li a een eee 6,145 | 54,586 | 35,022 | 45,855 | 150,249 | 116,829 44,246 
| id al Sar area peor aiey 4,978 32,427 7,681 30,714 37,079 5,897 15,551 
LE ADs ae 1,444 2,602 1,811 3,173 6,664 4,015 1,081 
> RL IE eee 87 546 210 404 237 114 35 
IN 5 Nef ea 12,654 90,161 44,724 80,146 | 194,229 126,855 60,913 
Root Crops— 
ROEM OCB oan 0.4 own ae, 0 ones 830 1,921 582 1,434 1,203 707 1,483 
ar sotnin sieiinetilac toed . i - a = = 34 1 
EL | Ea SF IE GRRE 2 3 ft 32 
Mangold-wurzel ........ 3 10 5 2 13 3 3 
ONS Xd ncchine eke an 865 2,038 630 1,527 1,299 788 1,528 
Sugar and Tobacco Crops— 
nn neh aoe SEER 2,586 3,400 1,771 793 404 405 1,055 
ON se kncuve cnimabinnind 92 141 8 282 155 20 ha 
| SAR aee Eee 2,678 3,541 1,779 1,075 559 425 1,055 
Fruit Crops— 
|. 439 532 683 428 413 1,213 487 
Oranges cabpce- aepaninieda 79 552 221 572 132 180 68 
MIR Sn aw ninrnins 654 3,615 1,904 2,816 1,677 2,776 1,590 
EE 1,172 | 4,699 | 2,808 | 3,816 | 2,929 | 4,169 | 2,145 
pip Garden Produce, Cet pee oben ee kee eee Cee 
Pumpkins and melons .. 370 487 196 188 258 352 196 
Produce of market gardens 145 1,103 402 553 443 200 252 
Peas and beans.......... 9 136 25 44 95 90 109 
| es 524} 1,726 623 785 796 642| 557 
Allother Crops ........ 12 7 eae 173 728 38| Soa 


Ss 
_ SS | i | 


Grand Total ........ 96,205 | 248,296 | 127,660 | 278,800 | 825,787 439,896 | 360,120 


aa ent 
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The season 1898—9 shows the heaviest losses in wheat and oat crops and 
in lucerne and turnips, while maize, barley, millet, potatoes, sugar-cane, 
orchards, orangeries, onions, gourd crops, and market gardens suffered 
most during 1895-6, grapes during 1899-1900, and tobacco in 1897-8. 


SERICULTURE. 


In the early days of the history of New South Wales, attention was 
drawn to the question of sericulture, and experiments have been carried 
on intermittently ever since by various persons, chiefly however as a 
hobby rather than for purposes of trade. Silk cultivation, amongst 
other things, was contemplated by the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, as is evidenced by their original prospectus, issued in 1825. 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, in 1831, speaks of the magnificent mulberry 
trees of thirty-five years’ growth in the garden of Mr. John Macarthur, 
at Parramatta. In 1845 the rearing of silkworms was tried on a 
small scale with complete success; and in 1848 a sericultural farm 
was established at Eastwood, near Ryde, but lack of capital, and 
want of knowledge of the proper species of tree, brought failure 
to this project. As early as 1862 the industry was commenced in 
the Richmond River district, but attention was mainly directed to 
the production of eggs, or “graine.” Another important attempt at 
sericulture in New South Wales was made on a private estate at 
Corowa, but it was found that the dust which came in quantities from 
a wide highway adjacent caused such deterioration to the trees as to 
render the leaf unfit for food. From 1875 to 1883 experiments on 
a large scale were carried on at Lavington, near Albury, but here again 
the enterprise was unfortunate: the whole of the worms were carried 
off by the disease known as ‘“ pebrine,” and in 1883 operations were 
discontinued. In this case diseased graine was said to have been 
imported, although at the time there was in the state an excellent 
supply which could not be surpassed elsewhere. It is also asserted that 
the trees were not of the variety best suited for feeding the worms. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, after repeated attempts, the establish- 
ment of the silk industry in the state on a profitable basis has not yet 
been accomplished, the hope of ultimately making it of importance is 
still strong ; and when it is remembered that the history of silk cul- 
ture in almost every country has been similar to the experience of New 
South Wales, this hope is not unreasonable. Introduced into France 
in the 13th century, it made little progress until the year 1521; and 
though in Italy Florence early became a centre of the silk trade, it 
was only after the cultivation of the mulberry by the peasantry 
had been made compulsory. It is not, however, to be inferred that 
the difficulties are as great now as then. The reason why silk-growing has 
not become a commercial enterprise is principally due to the fact that so 
far there has been no pressing necessity for the occupation. One thing 
appears certain, that none of the failures can be attributed to the cost 
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of labour. It is asserted on excellent authority that the rearing of 
silkworms can be done at less cost in Australia than in Italy. The 
settlers in New Italy found to their great surprise that the time from 
hatching to spinning occupies about eight days less here than in Italy, 
and that the worms require less food ; also that the yield of leaf is 
heavier, a two-year old tree in New South Wales giving 12 lb. of leaf, 
and in Italy only 3 lb. In Italy the production of 1 lb. of cocoon, 
requires 25 lb. of leaf, whereas 20 lb. is sufficient here. It is in the 
north-eastern coastal districts that sericulture has been most successful, 
and recent developments point to that settlement as one from which 
there are great expectations. The most profitable kind of silkworms 
are those known as “annuals,” which produce the cocoon only once, 
become moths, lay eggs, and die. . There are others known as “ bi- 
voltines” and ‘tri-voltines,” which, as their designation indicates, 
produce two or three crops; but the silk is inferior, and the yield less. 

On the Tweed River the mulberry tree yields very abundantly, fur- 
nishing daily supplies of the leaf from the end of July until the following 
April. It is in the extension of the plantation of white mulberry trees 
that the real growth of the sericultural industry must be looked for. 
Where the soil and climate are known to be favourable, there is no 
reason why farmers engaged in other cultivation should not make this 
an auxiliary crop, by means of which, with proper knowledge, the 
females of their families could derive a fair income. From 2 to 5 acres 
would be sufficient for this on good average soil. As a rule, one person 
could attend to the crop of 2 acres. The trees should be planted about 
90 to the acre in really good soil, inferior land requiring from 100 to 150 
to produce an equivalent result. To estimate the yield of leaf with any 
degree of accuracy is very difficult—it varies so much according to the 
soil, the plant, the knowledge brought to bear by the grower, and the 
attention given to cultivation ; but taking a medium soil, with 120 
trees to the acre, it may reasonably be expected that a tree two years 
old will give 12 lb. of leaf for each rearing, or 1,440 lb. to the acre. 
Reckoning 20 lb. of leaf to produce 1 lb. of cocoon, and the value of 
the cocoons at ls. per lb., this would mean £3 12s. per acre for one 
rearing—less than two months’ work. The maximum yield of the tree 
is about 36 lb., which it would attain in five years. Although, in a 
state of maturity, 100 trees to the acre is sufficient on good land, some 
growers put in double the number, in order to get a larger supply of 
leaf while the plantation is young, reducing the number by thinning 
out as the trees get larger. 

On a more extensive scale, the question of labour would be different, 
and expenses greater, than when the industry is carried on by a family 
as a subsidiary occupation ; but, on the other hand, exclusive attention 
would be productive of higher results, and it may be pointed out that 
there is not the fear of disappointment from climatic causes, or from 
fluctuation in values, which attends the cultivation of othercrops. In 
Italy the co-operative system, by which a grower of leaf and a rearer of 
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worms share results on terms mutually agreed upon, is common ; in 
some cases the leaf grower also supplies the eggs, or the worms just 
hatching ready for rearing by the second party. A breeder of experience 
in New South Wales advises the rearing for graine and rearing for silk 
being separately carried on by different persons. Probably the attempt 
to combine the two operations has contributed to the failure in this 
state. For each rearing or “family” the average quantity of graine 
is 2 oz, which contain about 80,000 eggs. “With due care the 
loss will not be much over 5 per cent., and assuming that 75,000 
cocoons are obtained, and that a little less than 400 cocoons go to the 
lb., the total yield of cocoon silk from each rearing is nearly 200 1b. 

In 1890 steps were taken by the Government to assist the settlers in 
New Italy in the development of sericulture. Loans of money, at 
5 per cent. interest, were made to the settlers to the amount of £608 ; 
trees and cuttings were distributed ; an area was cleared and prepared 
for a plantation and nursery at which a silk-rearing house was to be 
erected, and an officer was appointed to conduct all operations and trans- 
actions ; but the proceedings were subsequently abandoned. Later on, 
a silk station was established at Booral, near Newcastle ; but this has 
now passed into private hands. The rearings of silkworms at this place 
have, until the present season, been considerable, and the cocoons of 
raw silk have proved of excellent quality. Samples of the products 
were forwarded to Sir Thomas Wardle, President of the Silk Association, 
who reported that the cocoons seemed excellent, and the raw silk 
practically perfect, adding that if this silk cou! ld be produced in any 
quantity there would no doubt be a ver y good sale for it. 

The total value of cocoons reared in France and Italy annually is 
from £10,000,000 to £13,000,000, and the value of raw and manu- 
factured silk imported into the United Kingdom during 1900 was 
£2,066,000. 


: CorFFEE. 


In the north-eastern and semi-tropical portions of New South Wales 
the coffee-plant has been proved to thrive in perfection; and although so 
far its growth has not been made a commercial venture, for many years 
the product has been privately used by growers in the Clarence and Rich- 
mond districts. Some twelve years ago, in a report on these districts, 
attention was called to the remarkable yield of coffee trees which had 
been planted here and there by some of the settlers; and recently 
interest in the matter has been revived, an experienced coffee planter, 
who had been for some time in Ceylon, being authorised by the Minister 
for Agriculture in 1898 to visit the districts referred to and report upon 
their suitability for coffee-growing as a commercial enterprise. It was 
feared that the frosts occasionally experienced even so far north would 
be detrimental to the success of the industry ; but this fear was dissi- 
pated, and the report to the department, on the Richmond, Clarence, and 
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Tweed districts, stated that the soil and climate were all that could be 
desired, as were also the specimens of coffee trees which were to be seen 
there, these being strong, healthy, and well-grown, and in many 
instances laden with crops. It was surprising, the report stated, that 
the industry had not progressed beyond the experimental stage. 

Although the plant has been grown in a haphazard manner, and by 
persons not sufficiently acquainted with the proper methods of cultivation, 
the results obtained have been remarkable. From three fine trees 
on a farm at Belambil, about 13 miles from Murwillumbah, the 
yield—weighed by the expert making the report—was 18 lb., or, 
allowing 1 lb. for parchment skin, 17 lb. of clean coffee—over 5 lb. per 
tree. On another farm the trees bear at the rate of 4 to 7 lb. per tree. 
A return of 5 lb. per tree would give about 53 cwt. per acre, or—at £4 
per cwt. in London—coffee to the value of more than £200. On the coffee 
plantations in Ceylon, 1 lb. per tree—1,200 trees to the acre—or just 
over 10 cwt. per acre, is considered a heavy crop. From a private 
estate at Grafton, where, contrary to the practice on plantations, the 
trees have been allowed to grow to their full height—12 to 14 feet— 
the household, as well as many of the friends of the grower, has been 
supplied with coffee for some time. The trees in the districts visited by 
the expert have been growing for years, and there are no signs of leaf- 
disease or any kind of blight. As there is evidence that there will be 
a considerable demand shortly for coffee plants, a nursery has been pre- 
pared at the Wollongbar Experimental Farm, and a small area has also 
been laid out as a plantation. Similar preparations have been made by 
a farmer at Terranora. Opposite Chatsworth Island a cultivator, who 
has been getting heavy crops off a few trees for the last eight or ten 
years, has now a plantation of 1,000 trees, which have been bearing for 
several seasons. The latest yield is more than 6 lb. per tree, and the 
grower has no difficulty in disposing locally of all the coffee he makes. 
He also purchases from other growers, giving 10d. per lb. for beans. 
Near Byron Bay a new plantation of over 20 acres has lately been 
established. 

As there are considerable variations in the prices of coffees on the 
European markets, due to the manner in which the different consign- 
ments have been cured, and as in Ceylon considerable experience is 
required of the person in charge of a plantation, it is obvious that the 
successful development of this industry will demand great care in its 
initial stage. It has been suggested that the Government should 
establish a plantation near Grafton, and another on the Tweed, for 
the purpose of instructing the growers; but as the impression is gain- 
ing ground that coffee-growing will prove remunerative, the industry will 
probably not need this assistanse. Of course the employment of coolie 
labour in Ceylon makes the cost of production very much lower than it 
could possibly be in New South Wales; but, on the other hand, this 
would be counterbalanced by the heavier yields. Small plantations of 
say 5 acres could be worked without machinery, but larger plantations 
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require pulping machinery, fermenting and washing cisterns, etc. A 
dise pulper sufficient for a crop of 25 or 30 acres can be purchased and 
laid down for about £17. The number of plants put in is about 1,200 
to the acre, and for pulping and washing the crop a water supply should 
be available. The net importations of raw coffee into New South Wales 
during 1900 amounted to 657,976 lb., valued at £18,187; and 56,839 lb. 
of prepared coffee was imported to the value of about £3,532. The use 
of coffee in Australia is not general ; but it may be stated that the 
total value of raw coffee imported into the United Kingdom in 1900 | 
was £2,541,357, more than one-third of which was retained there for 
consumption. 


CorTTon. 


It is believed that the cultivation of cotton will eventually develop 
into an important industry in this state, although, so far, little attention 
has been given to the subject. Its successful cultivation is not a matter 
of speculation, as there is ample proof that the soil and climate of ex- 
tensive districts in New South Wales are suitable for the purpose; and 
the question whether the industry can be carried on with fair remunera- 
tion does not appear to be doubtfully regarded by persons qualified to 
express an opinion. That it has not been grown for commercial purposes 
is most probably owing to ignorance of the proper method of procedure, as 
well as to the fact that agricultural labour has found sufficient demand 
in connection with other crops. On the Paterson, Clarence,and Richmond 
Rivers, at Rooty Hill in the county of Cumberland, and at the Campbell- 
town State Nursery trials have proved satisfactory, and at the artesian 
bores, on the inland plains, excellent results have been obtained. The 
cotton tree is essentially a sun-plant, requiring a dry climate during the 
fruiting season, with a moderate fall of rain in its early growth, and it is. 
this condition which makes New South Wales so suitable for its cultiva- 
tion. It has been proved to thrive here when other crops have succumbed ~ 
to drought, and samples of cotton submitted to the test of strength and 
length of staple have compared well with the best American article. 

Reference has already been made to cotton-seed oil. The residual 
meal therefrom ought to find a ready sale in the dairying districts, being: - 
considered a most nutritious food for cattle, the butter and milk from 
dairy cows fed upon it being of superior quality. 


RAMIE OR RuHaA FIBRE. 


Ramie or rhea fibre, the strongest and most beautiful of vegetable 
fibres, is adapted for a greater variety of purposes than any other fibre. 
known. The plant thrives in this country, and at the Wollongbar. 
Experimental Farm there is an area of 6 acres planted. A considerable- 
quantity of the fibre grown here has been treated during the past two 
or three years by means of Faure’s decorticator, an appliance used for the 
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purpose of freeing the fibre from a peculiar gummy matter, the extrac- 
tion of which previously presented much difficulty. Some time ago, in 
response to a request from the Agent-General, a supply of ramie:ribbons 
was sent to England for treatment under a newly discovered process of 
gumming, and the report received from the company which has the 
control of this process was satisfactory. Considerable interest has been 
aroused regarding the fibre, and many applicants have been supplied with 
plants in various parts of the state, where it is likely to do well. It is 
believed that the cultivation of ramie-will ultimately prove a commercial 
success in New South Wales, especially in the warm coastal regions, 
where it thrives in great luxuriance and necessitates very little labour, 
but at present the operations at Wollongbar do not show a yield any- 
thing like that obtained in Singapore and other foreign places. The 
fibre is of excellent quality, but not of sufficient length. It remains to 
be seen whether experiments elsewhere may not be more successful. 
From the inner bark of young plants a fine delicate fibre, from which 
superior fabrics are manufactured, is obtained, while the outer portions 
are suitable for rope-making, cordage, and sail-cloth. It is believed that 
China would prove a market for the raw product. 


Cork. 


The cork tree grows to perfection in the Sydney Botanic Gardens, and 
there is evidence that its general cultivation would be successful. Good 
cork trees were grown in Parramatta many years ago; and some trees, 
from which cork was cut for use by the fishermen, were once growing at 
Westbush, now a part of Paddington. The Orange district, and locali- 
ties of similar climate and soil, are distinctly favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the cork tree, and should the industry be initiated, it is 
confidently asserted that its failure would not arise from inability to 
produce the material. Where the olive and the orange flourish the cork- 
‘tree also thrives; and the climate of Spain, which produces the bulk of 
this article of commerce, has in great measure its counterpart in New 
South Wales. The value of the net importations of this material 
into New South Wales during 1900 was £16,082. 


Pouttry FARMING. 


Besides the casual barn-door fowls that run in the stack-yards of 
most farms, the produce of which is devoted chiefly to family con- 
sumption, many agriculturists make a special business of rearing and 
breeding fowls, both for egg-production and for the table ; others, 
again, are poultry-farmers pure and simple, who give all their time and 
energies to the industry ; while yet a third class, to be found only in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the larger towns, and most of them in 
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the metropolitan county of Cumberland, make of the breeding of selected 
and pure-strain types of birds a study, which meets with its reward 
in the prize pens of agricultural shows. 

It is now several years since an exact estimate was made of the 
number of poultry in the state. Adjusting the figures to the present 
year, the number of the principal kinds would be approximately as fol- 
lows :— 


NE SNE TORR TOT TERE Foe ee EP OES 5. 3,387,000 
NS 850853 ot Ss ee a dsc chldthach 341,000 
eS Se Ee act saben sonendee 249,000 
Geese ..... OC einai aaa CET a RTA aaee es sueie 103,000 


The number of persons keeping poultry is about 129,000; but, as 
may be surmised from the figures just given, the great majority of 
poultry-keepers own but few birds. 

The annual production of eggs reaches about 103,300,000 ; but 
this quantity is not quite sufficient for local consumption, as there 
is generally an import, which in 1900 amounted to 574,000 dozen. 
The eggs which are imported are principally from South Australia, 
for consumption in the Broken Hill district. The annual consumption 
of poultry may be approximately set down at 2,200,000 fowls, 304,000 
ducks, 221,000 turkeys, and 83,000 geese. 

The export of frozen game and poultry from New South Wales, 
though small, is increasing, the value of the produce sent away in 
1889 and 1890 being £39, in 1892 over £300, in 1894 nearly £700, 
in 1898 nearly £8,000, in 1899 about £5,300, and in 1900 nearly 
£8,400. The bulk of this export consisted of game; but there are 
indications that with proper knowledge on the part of poultry-farmers 
an export trade of some magnitude might be built up. The drawback 
to the industry is that it is often attempted by imexperienced persons 
whose efforts frequently result in failure. In view of the fact that the 
English market is practically unlimited during five months of the year, 
and that many consignments have been spoken of as “the best that 
come into Britain from any part of the world,” remunerative results 
may be regarded as assured. During the past season chickens sent 
from here to London realised as high as 3s. and 4s. each, and ducklings 
about the same. What can be done by knowledge of the business may 
be seen in one of the suburbs of Sydney, where an extensive duck 
farm, producing 10,000 to 15,000 ducks annually, has been established 
n the course of the last few years. 


ENSILAGE. 


Although the value of ensilage as fodder for cattle is generally 
acknowledged, this valuable method of preserving green foods is not 
so extensively practised .as it should be in a country liable to long 
periods of dry weather, as is the case with New South Wales. The 
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development attained by the industry has been so slight that an extended 
notice is not called for ; it may suffice to say that the use of silos is 
confined chiefly to the South Coast district and the table-land, and has 
not yet extended to the western slope of the mountains, or to the 
western plains, where it would seem to be most required. During the 
year ended 3lst March, 1897, the total production of ensilage was 
13,498 tons from 108 silos, the number of silos being more than double 
that of the previous year, and the production nearly four times as 
great ; but in 1898 the quantity made was only 3,959 tons, in 1899, 
3,953 tons, in 1900, 3,936 tons, and for the year ended March, 1901, 
6,854 tons. 


BrEE FARMING. 


The industry of honey production has acquired sufficient importance 
in New South Wales to deserve notice in these pages. Hives are not 
only kept on many of the farms devoted to general agriculture, but 
there are also a certain number of establishments of which the 
sole business is the production of honey and beeswax. Most of the 
latter are to be found in the Blue Mountains, near the main Western 
Line of railway, in the neighbourhood of other main trunk lines, and 
in the districts surrounding the metropolis. The annual yield of honey 
in New South Wales for the last eight years was 45 lb. per hive, for 
the last five years 52 |b., and for the last three years it was as high 
as 55 lb. This is a higher yield than is obtained in Europe or America. 
In Greece the average is 10 lb. ; in Denmark, 20 lb. ; in Russia, 18 lb. ; 
in Belgium, 25 lb. ; in Holland, 25 lb. ; in France, 244 lb. ; in Germany, 
274 lb.; in Austria, 25 lb. ; and in the United States, 214 1b. Some 
very large yields have been obtained in New South Wales. At Wattle 
Flat in one season 224 tons of honey were obtained, being an average of 
750 Ib. per colony. From less than 70 hives 4,500 lb. were extracted 
in one week, and in a single day no less than 900 lb. The number of 
hives in New South Wales, and the production of honey and wax for 
the past eight years, are shown in the subjoined table. 


Hives. | Production. Average 

















os " aren d ed i Yield Eater he 
st March. 2 
Productive. pr Ree * Honey. | Wax. cee tine: Production, 
No. No. tb. Ib. tb. £ 
1894 44,693 8,790 1,139,557 39,242 25°5 16,100 
1895 35,685 13,355 1,135,128 29, 326 31°8 15,500 
1896 27,392 10,350 1,123,209 27,520 41°0 14,200 
1897 32,557 9,343 1,378,039 31,842 42°3 18,150 
1898 38,017 15,174 1,876,719 48,747 49°4 25,051 
1899 51,681 7,604 2,974,830 52,904 57°6 30,011 
1900 48,997 9,813 2,795,141 55,988 57°0 29,004 
1901 47,394 11,560 2,397,698 49,337 50°6 24,113 
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The total yield for the season ended March, 1900, from 47,394 pro- 
ductive hives, was 2,397,698 lb., or an average of 50°6 lb. per hive. This 
is a decrease of over 397,000 lb. on the yield of the previous season, 
and of 577,000 lb. on the yield for the year ended March, 1898, when 
both the highest total production and the highest average were recorded. 
During 1900 New South Wales imported for local consumption 127,783 
lb. of honey, valued at £1,810, but it consisted largely of supplies for 
the Barrier district from South Australia. The quantity of locally pro- 
duced honey exported during the year amounted to 96,980 lb., valued 
at £864 of which 49,208 lb. went to Victoria and Tasmania, and 
41,250 lb. to the United Kingdom. The exports to Great Britain, 
which for the seven years preceding 1899 did not exceed an annual 
average of about 7,000 lb., now appear to be increasing, the quantity 
sent during 1899 being 34,924 lb., making a total of 76,174 Jb. for 
the last two years. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The estimated value of implements used on the various farms 
is £2,065,800, or 16s. 1ld. for every acre cultivated, excluding fallow 
lands and lands laid down in permanent grasses. This estimate does 
not include the value of carts, of machinery for dressing grain, or of 
anything not actually used in the various processes of tillage and 
harvesting. The value of plant of all kinds used on farms is 


approximately £3,100,000. 
IRRIGATION. 


There is an immense area of rich land in parts of New South Wales 
possessing a fair average rainfall on which cultivation may be said to 
have only commenced. It is, therefore, only natural that irrigation 
should have received comparatively little attention ; the two directions 
in which it has been, as a rule, found most valuable are as an 
adjunct to pastoral occupation, and as a means of growing fruit in 
places where the rainfall is irregular and insufficient. Pumping engines 
have been erected for supplying water for these purposes on every 
important river throughout the state, and on many creeks; and though 
the areas irrigated are comparatively small, the results have been 
highly satisfactory in all cases where the conditions as to soil, etc., are 
suitable. 

The Water Conservation Branch, which now constitutes a branch of . 
the Department of Works, was engaged for a number of years in carry- 
ing out the surveys, levels, and discharge observations necessary before 
arriving at a conclusion as to what can and should be done in regard to 
water conservation and irrigation throughout the state. The Branch 
also prepared, in outline, schemes for irrigation on a large scale from 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, and the. proposed canal on the 
south side of the Murrumbidgee was actually staked out. 
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In order to obtain the best advice available, the Government decided 
during 1896 to engage the services of Colonel F. J. Home, R.E., C.S.1., 
formerly Inspector-General of Irrigation in India. Colonel Home spent 
twelve months in the state, and during that time visited all the 
principal rivers of the interior, and inspected the sites of the principal 
schemes proposed. In the report submitted by him to the Minister, 
Colonel Home expressed the opinion that there are only two rivers in 
New South Wales from which irrigation can be carried out on an 
extensive scale, and evenin these cases he recommended that storage 
works should be constructed in the mountains to supplement the low 
river supplies. He advised the exercise of caution in the construction of 
irrigation works, but considered that the canal on the south side of 
the Murrumbidgee, .which was recommended some years ago by 
the Water Conservation Branch, promises better results than any 
other large irrigation work which can be undertaken. Next to 
the proposed Murrumbidgee Southern Canal, Colonel Home recom 
mended that a canal from the river Murray, at Bungowannah, 
should be dealt with ; but he considered that this work should await 
the results and the experience to be gained by the construction of 
the former. 

The Water Rights Act, which has been in force since the Ist 
November, 1896, and which is administered by the Public Works 
Department, has proved to be even more useful than was anticipated. 
Prior to its operation, dams and other works on rivers and creeks 
existed on sufferance only; but now al] rivers, creeks, and lakes are 
vested in the Minister for Works, who is empowered to grant licenses 
for works after making due inquiry. Applications for licenses, 
principally for works in existence before the Act was passed, came in 
very rapidly—up to date 195 from one Land District alone, while the 
total number has reached 763. Subsequently, considerable numbers. of 
applications for licenses for new works were received, and ave still coming 
in. The proposed works are chiefly either dams for conserving water or 
pumping machinery for irrigation, but in a few cases the applications 
are in connection with dams with channels for irrigation without the aid 
of pumping. In consequence of the system of licensing works after a 
public inquiry, the Water Rights Act has had the intended effect of 
putting an end to the cutting of dams and the destruction of works for 
water conservation and supply by persons who: imagined these works 
were a source of grievance. As a natural consequence, it has also had 
the effect of encouraging the construction of dams and other works 
of a higher class than the land-owners were formerly willing to under- 
take. 

Under section 4 of the Water Rights Act the Government has the 
power to construct any work for water conservation or drainage, if, 
after the publication of an estimate of the cost in the Gazette, the land- 
owners concerned submit a petition in favour of the work, and intimate 
their willingness to contribute to its cost. The rates to be paid in 
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such cases are fixed by the Local Land Board ; and several petitions of 
this kind, relating to both water conservation and drainage, are now 
being dealt with. 

After a lengthened inquiry into the question of locking the River 
Darling from Bourke to Menindie, the Public Works Committee decided 
that this is a matter which may be fairly left for the consideration of 
the Federal Parliament. 

It is recognised that a storage reservoir will be absolutely necessary 
in connection with any large irrigation scheme which may be carried 
out in the Lachlan, Macquarie, Murray, and Murrumbidgee rivers,. 
and examinations have been made near the heads of these rivers to 
ascertain whether suitable sites were available for the construction of 
dams for the conservation of large bodies of water which would be 
available for distribution during periods of low supply. 

A very promising site has been found on the Lachlan near Mt. 
McDonald, a short distance below the junction with the Abercrombie 
river. On the Macquarie-a site has been selected near Wotton, some 
15 miles below Bathurst, which it is thought will meet all requirements. 

An excellent site for a huge reservoir has been found at Barren J ack 
on the Murrumbidgee river, a short distance below its junction with 
the Goodrabidgee. At each of these localities survey parties are now 
engaged taking levels over the areas which may be eventually submerged. 

At Talmalmo on the Upper Murray an eminently suitable position 
has been located for the conservation of a large body of water. The 
site has not yet been surveyed, but it is proposed to take the necessary 
levels in the near future. 

In addition to the above important undertakings much useful work 
has been done in the direction of improving the flow of various streams 
by cuttings and extensions of weirs, while drainage works of considerable 
magnitude are also being carried on. On the Macleay river it is 
proposed to drain an area of swamp lands containing upwards of 63,000 
acres. 


CULTIVATION AT TRIAL STATIONS. 


‘At some of the bores and tanks owned by the state, experimental’ 
cultivation by means of irrigation with artesian and catchment water 
has been most successfully conducted; and lucerne, maize, wheat, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, date-palms, bananas, and many other tropical 
and sub-tropical products have been. grown satisfactorily. At the Pera. 
Bore-an area of 640 acres has been subdivided into 20-acre blocks, and 
offered on lease as irrigation farms ; and the experiments in the planta- 
tion of fruit and forest trees, date-palms, sugar-cane, cereals, grasses, 
potatoes, ete., have been successful, and good results are being obtained. 
At the Mcongulla Bore a similar scheme is also being carried out ; and 
operations are being extended in this direction to the Woolabrah and 
Tenandra Bores. There are plantation trial stations now in existence 
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at the Native Dog, Barringun, and Belalie Bores, on the road from 
Bourke to Barringun ; at the Enngonia Bore, and the Coolabah Bore ; 
at the Moongulla Bore and the Dungle Ridge Bore, on the road from 
Collarendabri to Angledool; and at the Pera Bore, on the road from 
Bourke to Wanaaring. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE AND EXPERIMENTAL FARMS. 


The importance attached by the state to the diffusion of agricultural 
knowledge was evidenced by the formation of a special Department of 
Agriculture. The question of providing technical agricultural education, 
and establishing a college and model farms in various parts of the 
state, immediately engaged attention, and a site suitable for a central 
establishment was selected at Ham Common, near the town of Richmond, 
in the Hawkesbury District. The total area of the farm is 3,430 acres, 
of which 1,088 acres were under cultivation in 1900. The area under 
grain and hay crops was 520 acres ; under fruit-trees and vines, 44 acres; 
under green fodder and forage crops, 166 acres; and under root and 
other crops, 358 acres. The area of land partially cleared is 2,000 acres. 
The buildings and furnishings of the College and Farm were completed 
in January, 1896, and officially opened on the 14th April of the same 
year. Accommodation is provided for resident students, and during 
1900 the number enrolled was 102. Theoretical as well as practical 
instruction is imparted by experts in every branch of agriculture ; and 
experimental work is carried on with cereal and other crops, fertilisers 
are tested, analyses of soils are made, and the arts of dishorning and 
speying cattle, with other veterinary surgical practices, are taught. . The 
live stock belonging to the Farm and College during 1900 comprised 76 
horses, 37 bullocks, 168 head of dairy cattle, 280 pigs, and 535 sheep. 
The capacity of tanks and dams is 10,300 cubic yards. The total pro- 
duce raised during the year ended March, 1900, was valued at £5,700, 
and the value of plant and machinery was £5,326. In addition to the 
students there are 30 hands employed. Opportunities are afforded for 
practice in general dairy-farming work, and instruction is imparted in 
cheese-making, in the management and breeding of poultry, in the 
rearing of bees and the preparation of honey for the market, in the 
killing and dressing of sheep, in the carpenter’s and the blacksmith’s 
trades, in the construction of fences, and in various other mechanical 
trades. 

Besides the experimental farm in connection with the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College and the plantation trial stations at Pera and other 
artesian depéts already referred to, the Department has under its direction 
other experimental farms at Bomen, in the Murrumbidgee District, at 
Wollongbar, in the Richmond River District, at Bathurst and at Coola- 
bah. The Murrumbidgee, or Bomen, Experimental Farm is situated 
near the town of Wagga Wagga, and operations are well advanced. 
The total area is 3,300 acres, of which 769 acres are in cultivation, 496 
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acres being devoted to growing cereals and hay ; 83 acres to fruit-trees 
and grape-vines ; 80 acres to green fodder crops, 10 acres to root crops, 
and 100 acres to forage plants and artificial grasses. The area of new 
land cleared for ploughing is 100 acres. The numbers of varieties under 
experiment are fruit, 2,000; and wheat, 340 ; besides numerous varieties 
of oats, barley, sorghum, maize, peas, onions, millet, turnips, sugar beets. 
potatoes, pumpkins, melons, and fodder crops of every description, 
Quarters for twenty-five students have been erected (the number now 
in training being ten), as wel] as cottages for the manager and workmen. 
There are 19 hands employed in addition to the students. The capacity 
of tanks and dams used for supplying water to the irrigation plots is 
58,000 cubic yards. The value of farm plant and machinery is £2,256. 
Some thousands of farmers annually visit thisfarm. A specialty is made 
of growing seed wheats and fruits for drying. During the past season 
applications were received for 750 bushels of seed wheats, the quantity 
supplied being 700 bushels.- The price was 4s. per bushel. The total 
value of produce for the year was £4,753. Preparations are being 
made for dairying and swine-breeding on a large scale, and also for carry- 
ing out feeding trials with cattle, sheep, etc. The live stock consists of 
38 horses, 15 dairy and 48 ordinary cattle, 1,971 sheep, and 36 swine. 

At the experimental farm at Wollongbar, on the road leading from 
Lismore to Ballina, some experiments have lately been made with many 
varieties of sugar-canes obtained, in conjunction with the Queensland 
Government, from New Guinea, and out of the number grown several 
give excellent results, which will prove valuable to sugar-cultivators in 
the northern districts. Experiments on a larger scale with grasses for 
the grazing of dairy cattle have been carried on, and steps taken to 
assist the dairying industry, which is greatly on the increase in the 
district. Reference has already been made to the operations in 
connection with coffee and ramie grass. Other trials are being made 
with citrus fruits, pine-apples, bananas, and various other tropical and 
semi-tropical fruits. The total area of the farm is 263 acres, and the 
area cultivated 174 acres, of which 126 acres are under forage plants 
and artificial grasses ; 30 acres under root and other crops, and 18 acres 
under fruit and vines ; while 67 acres are cleared or partially cleared, 
and 22 acres are standing scrub. 

The objects to which the Bathurst Experimental Farm is devoted are 
the cross-breeding of sheep, irrigation, fruit-growing, cereal culture, and 
general mixed farming. ‘The area of the farm is 810 acres. ‘The area 
under crops is 395 acres, of which 188 acres are under cereals and hay, 
138 acres under green fodder crops, 30 acres under fruit and vines, 28 
acres under forage plants and artificial grasses, and 11 acres under root 
and other crops. There are 11 students and 24 other hands employed. 
The live stock number 463 sheep, 24 swine, 15 head of cattle, and 6 
horses. The produce for the year was valued at £478; the value of 
plant and machinery is £753. The capacity of tanks and dams is 
10,660 cubic yards. 
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The total area of the Coolabah farm, which was established for 
experiments in the dry districts, is 15,000 acres, but only 1,718 acres 
are enclosed. There are 154 acres under cereals and hay, 10 under root 
and other crops, 10 under forage plants and grasses, 5 acres under 
green fodder crops, and 1 acre of fruit and vines, making a total area 
cultivated of 180 acres. The value of produce for the year was £25. 
The plant and machinery are-valued at £1,000, and the capacity of tanks 
and dams is 1,400 cubic yards. 

The Moree Irrigation Farm has an area of 50 acres, 40 acres being 
under cultivation, 35 to cereals and hay, 4 to fruit and vines, and 1 
for green fodder. The farm plant is valued at £146. 

The Dairy Stud Farm at Berry has an area of 196 acres. Hay and 
fodder are grown on 60 acres, and thereare 82 dairy cattle on the farm. 

A Viticultural Nursery has recently been established at Howlong, the 
area being 60 acres, of which 194 acres are already under vines and 
fruit trees, 

In addition to the means of imparting information and instruction 
afforded by the Agricultural College and the other Government farms, 
a travelling instructor visits the rural districts and gives personal advice 
and practical demonstration in all matters connected with agriculture. 

Under the direction of the Pathologist, investigations are carried out 
at the laboratories at Sydney, Bathurst, and Wagga. At another 
laboratory at Pymble, in the county of Cumberland, the diseases of 
citrus plants have formed the subject of special inquiry. Operations at 
Bathurst are not specially directed to agriculture, but are confined more 
to the diseases of stock ; but at Wagga the work of the laboratory is 
mainly in connection with wheat and other farm crops. At the 
chemical laboratory in Sydney, special attention has been devoted to the 
grading of wheats, the strength of flours, and other matters connected 
with the improvement of wheats under Australian conditions. 





MINES AND MINERALS. 


a progress of New South Wales during the first sixty years of its 

history, viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully slow 
and somewhat uncertain. \Yet the earlier colonists must have been 
conscious of the vast heritage destined to become the fortune of Australia, 
for on no other supposition can their sacrifices and exertions be under- 
stood. To the nations of the Old World this was practically an unknown 
land, and it was not until the story of the gold discoveries was noised 
abroad that the importance and possible future of Australia were in 
any way realised. 

Gold-mining was for the brief period embraced in the wonderful 
years that succeeded the memorable discovery of Hargraves the 
leading industry of these states. Now, amongst the minerals obtained 
in New South Wales, it yields in importance to silver and coal ; whilst 
compared with that of pastoral, agricultural, and dairy produce the value 
of gold procured is inconsiderable. The discovery of gold, nevertheless, 
made Australia a nation, for the current of immigration which set 
southward on its presence becoming known has never ceased. ‘Thousands 
of men in the prime of life, who had been attracted to these shores by 
the hope of fortune easily acquired on the fields of the Turon and 
Bendigo, seeing patient industry everywhere rewarded, remained to 
share in the general prosperity, readily turning their attention to their 
former and less exciting pursuits. 

Although the settlement of New South Wales has not been affected 
by the discovery of gold to the same extent as that of Victoria, yet the 
number of persons engaged in the search for the precious metal was 
at one time very considerable; but as the fields were despoiled of the 
wealth contained in the alluvial deposits lying to the hand of the digger, 
the number steadily diminished, and it is only within the last few years 
that the industry has again begun to claim part of the interest which its 
possibilities still warrant. The depletion of the easily-obtained alluvial 
deposits, and the abandonment of a gold-field were not, of course, 
always a loss to the country, for after the excitement had died out, the 
digger made way for the agriculturist, and resources of a more per- 
manent character were developed in parts of the state which would 
otherwise have remained unknown to. settlement until a later time. 
Gold-mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the erection of 
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plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner whose stock-in-trade 
consists solely of a pick, a shovel, and a tin dish, does not now 
find such opportunities for profitable labour as he did in the early 
days. Still, after the period of neglect through which the mineral 
resources of the state have passed, gold-mining, both alluvial and 
quartz, is again being prosecuted with some degree of enterprise, 
and now gives employment to over 3,000 more men than it did ten 
years ago. 

The industrial disputes in the coal trade, the steady fall in the value 
of that mineral, and the serious decline in the prices of silver, copper, and 
tin, all affected the mineral industry prejudicially ; but with the 
present increases in the price and output of coal and the sustained high 
prices of copper and tin, as well as the increased attention to gold- 
mining, to which reference has been made, it cannot be said that 
the immediate prospects of the industry are unpromising, even if it 
be conceded that its present position is not everything that might be 
desired. 


MINING ON Crown LANDS. 


A miner’s right is issued for a period of one year or of six months 
from any date, the fee payable being 5s. and 2s. 6d. respectively. It 
secures to the holder the privilege of entering upon Crown lands and 
mining for gold or any other mineral ; of occupying a residence area of 
a quarter of an acre; of diverting and using water for mining and 
domestic purposes; and of using, for mining or building purposes, timber, 
bark, stone, and gravel if these are not on exempted or reserved lands, or 
within the operation of a prohibitory proclamation. In searching for 
gold, the holder of a miner’s right may mark off on alluvial ground a 
prospecting protection area ranging from 600 feet long by 1,200 feet wide 
to 1,400 feet long by 2,800 feet wide, according to the distance from the 
nearest protection area or mining tenement producing gold ; and when 
payable gold is struck he is entitled to take up, as a reward for his 
discovery, a prospecting claim half the length and a quarter of the 
width of the protection area. Other forms of occupation of alluvial 
ground under miner’s right are block claims, frontage areas and claims, « 
extended alluvial claims, and river and creek claims, all of which are 
governed by special regulations. In quartz country the prospecting pro- 
tection area cannot exceed a width of 400 feet ; but the length ranges 
from 480 to 960 feet according to the distance from the nearest mining 
tenement producing gold. The claim which may be marked off when 
payable gold is discovered is half the length and the full width of the 
protection area. Ordinary and extended quartz claims may also be 
taken up under miner’s right; and special regulations govern water- 
rights, residence areas, and machinery areas, ‘the last-mentioned | 
representing 2 acres of land to which a person erecting quartz-crushing | 
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or other machinery for extracting gold becomes entitled. The number 
of miners’ rights issued during 1901 was 29,193, and the revenue 
derived therefrom amounted to £3,330. 

It is only the holder of a miner’s right who may take out a 
gold-mining lease. The area for which an ordinary lease is granted 
ranges from 1 to 25 acres, or less than 1 acre by conversion of a mining 
tenement ; and the term for which it may be taken out ranges from 
one to fifteen years. The annual rent payable is fixed at 10s. for the 
first three years, afterwards at £1 per acre or portion thereof; and when 
application is made for the lease, the first year’s rent must be paid, 
together with a survey fee ranging in amount from £1 for 1 acre to 
£3 10s. for 20 to 25 acres. One man must be employed for every 
2 acres of ground taken up. Special leases of increased areas may 
also be granted for gold-mining purposes where unusual difficulties exist 
in working the ground ; but in any such case the maximum area cannot 
exceed 100 acres. No assignment, mortgage, sub-lease, or encumbrance 
can be made in connection with a gold-mining lease unless with the 
sanction of the Secretary for Mines. The holder of a miner’s right or 
of a lease under the Act of 1874 may apply for permission to mine for 
gold or for any other mineral under roads, streets, navigable waters, 
or commons or reserves, the rent payable under an authority to mine 
for gold being 10s. per acre per annum; but in the case of small areas, 
the holding of miners’ rights may be imposed as a condition instead 
of the payment of rent. A permit to search for gold on a residential 
lease on a gold-field may be granted to the lessee thereof, or to any 
person other than the lessee, provided he be the holder of a miner's 
right. 

Business licenses, operating upon gold-fields, are granted at the rate 
of 20s. per annum, or 10s. for six months from date of issue, and 
entitle the holder to the occupation, for the purpose of residence 
or of carrying on business, of one-quarter of an acre in township sites, 
or of 1 acre on other Crown lands. Within twenty-eight clear days 
after the issue of the certificate of conditional registration, improve- 
ments in buildings must be made to the value of £10, otherwise the 
- area taken up is deemed to be abandoned. During the year 1901 there 
were issued 2,064 business licenses, the fees therefrom amounting to 
£1,344, 

Before the close of the year 1896, when an Amending Act was 
passed, a miner’s right could not be used in connection with the search 
for and the winning of minerals other than gold, the equivalent 
authority being termed a mineral license. Now, a miner’s right confers 
on the holder all the rights and benefits secured by a mineral license, 
and the fee payable for the latter, which was formerly 20s. for one 
year, has been reduced to 5s. for twelve months and 2s. 6d. for six 
months, as in the case of a miner’s right. For the purpose of searching 
for opal, the holder of a mineral license or a miner’s right is permitted 
to take possession of and to occupy 400 by 400 feet of Crown lands, 
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and for other minerals with the exception of gold an area of 40 
acres; but the area which may be occupied for the purpose of mining 
for and winning minerals is much less, being 100 feet by 100 feet 
in the case of opal, and 4 acres in the case of other minerals. 
A mineral prospecting area is the term applied to Jand occupied 
in the search for minerals, and a mineral claim to that occu- 
pied for the purpose of mining and winning minerals. For the 
purpose of searching for coal, the holders of sixteen miners’ rights or 
mineral licenses may conjointly take possession of not more than 640 
acres as one mineral prospecting area; and for any other mineral than 
coal, gold, or opal, the holders of two rights or licenses may take 
possession of not more. than 80 acres. The extent of land which may 
be taken possession of conjointly as:a mineral claim is not more than 
12 acres, by the holders of three miners’ rights or mineral licenses, in 
the case of minerals other than coal, gold, or opal; and not more than 
200 feet by 200 feet, by the holders of four miners’ rights or mineral 
licenses, in the case of opal. ‘Within twenty-eight days of the discovery 
of opal, the occupier of a prospecting area must mark off and occupy a 
mineral claim not exceeding 200 feet by 200 feet, which must be worked 
by not less than twomen. In the case of other minerals, application 
must be made within thirty days of discovery for the conversion of the 
prospecting area into a mineral leasehold. A holder of amineral license 
is allowed to occupy, for the purpose of residence, an area of land not 
exceeding in extent a quarter of an acre, and is entitled to the use of 
water under certain conditions. In the course of the year 1901, 1,484 
mineral licenses were issued, the revenue derivable therefrom being 
£238. 

A mineral lease is granted for the purpose of mining for any other 
mineral than gold, and it is not necessary that the applicant for such 
should be the holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license. In the 
case of coal the minimum area which may be leased, unless with the 
special consent of the Secretary for Mines, is 40 acres, and the maximum 
640 acres; for other minerals the area may not be more than 80 acres, 
nor less than 20 acres, except, as in the case of coal, with the sanction 
of the Minister ; but there is nothing to prevent a person holding more 
than one lease. The term for» which a lease may be granted ranges 
from one to twenty years, and the annual rent, which is payable in 
advance, is at the rate of 5s. per acre. Coal-mining leases carry a 
royalty of 6d. per ton upon al! coal raised, the rent being payable until 
the amount is exceeded by the royalty, when the latter only becomes 
payable. Reserved lands may be leased subject to the same conditions 
as Crown lands, unless the mineral sought is coal, in which case the 
annual rental is fixed at 2s. per acre if the surface of the land or any 
part of it is required, ls. 6d. per acre where no surface is required, and 
ls. per acre if wholly under water. The royalty payable, however, is 
the same as that charged in leases of Crown lands. The labour 
conditions of the leases mentioned are proposed by the applicant, and 
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are subject to approval by the Secretary for Mines. All dealings in 
connection with these leases are the same as in gold-mining leases. The 
holder of a miner’s right, or of a lease under the Act of 1874, may be 
granted an authority to mine for minerals under roads, streets, navigable 
waters, or commons or reserves. For coal the rent is 2s. per acre per 
annum, with a royalty of 6d. per ton of large coal and 3d. per ton of 
small coal. If the royalty exceeds the rent, then the former only is 
payable. In the case of other minerals except gold, the royalty payable 
is at the rate of 5 per cent. on the value, with a rent similar to that 
charged for coal lands. In the case of small areas the holding of a 
mineral license may be imposed as a condition in lieu of payment of 
rent. 

At the close of the year 1901, the area held under lease to mine for - 
gold was 6,941 acres, and for other minerals 79,914 acres. There were 
382 acres leased for purposes of water conservation, and in addition to 
these 8,701 acres were. held under special lease for gold-dredging, making 
a total of 95,938 acres of Crown lands held under mining lease. Under 
application to lease, the area of auriferous Crown lands held was 1,377 
acres, and of lands upon which other minerals were being sought, 15,542 
acres, giving a total of 16,919 acres of Crown lands held under application 
to lease. 


Mininec on Private LAnps. 


Certain of the Crown lands of the «state have been alienated from 
time to time, subject to various reservations in respect of gold and other 
minerals which might afterwards be found therein. Other lands, again, 
have been alienated without any such reservation; but as it is the 
established law that the right to the royal metal gold does not pass 
from the Crown unless by express conveyance, the precious metal has 
remained the property of the state on all alienated lands. The scope of 
the Mining on Private Lands Act, passed in June, 1894, was limited to 
the mining for gold, silver, lead, tin,andantimony. All lands.alienated 
orin process of alienation are open to mining for gold ; but to mining for 
the other metals, those lands only are open in respect of which the rights 
are expressly reserved in the Crown grants. The surface of lands enclosed 
and under cultivation is, except with the consent of the owner, exempt 
from the provisions of the Act; but leases of such lands below the 
surface, at such depths as may be sufficient to protect the surface from 
damage, may be granted. Lands within the boundaries of any town or 
village are exempt, unless proclaimed by the Governor to come within 
the operation of the Act. Crown lands held under certain forms of 
lease, or reserved for various public purposes, also come within the scope 
of the Act if a special proclamation to that effect be issued. 

The holder of a miner’s right or a mineral license may obtain an 
authority, for a term not exceeding twelve months, but renewable at the 
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discretion of the warden, permitting him to enter upon private lands 
for the purpose of prospecting for gold, silver, lead, tin, or antimony. 
The area is defined by the warden, having regard to the nature of the 
deposit to be sought for, and mining operations may be carried on 
subject to the payment of rent and compensation fixed by the warden. 
The rent is payable quarterly in advance. The area must not exceed 
20 acres in the case of ordinary auriferous lands, or 40 acres where the 
natural conditions render mining operations difficult and costly ; while 
for other minerals the maximum area is 80 acres. These authorities 
may be converted into leases, the rent payable being £1 per acre per 
annum. The term of the lease cannot exceed 20 years, but subject to 
certain conditions renewal for a similar period may be obtained. In 
gold-mining one man must be employed for every 5 acres; and in 
mining for silver, lead, tin, and antimony, one man for every 10 acres. 
Owners of private lands may obtain special leases for mining purposes 
without payment of rent. They are also privileged to enter into agree- . 
ments with holders of miners’ rights or mineral licenses for the latter to 
take possession of the land for mining purposes as if it were Crown 
land. Insuch cases it is not necessary to take out a lease under the 
Act ; but the land must be held and worked subject to the regulations 
of the Mining Board in force for the time being. Subject to the approval 
of the Secretary for Mines, owners may also make agreements with 
respect to lands other than alluvial, or grant leases of the same, the 
area and labour conditions being similar to those fixed and imposed in 
connection with other leases granted under this Act. Every agreement 
or lease of this kind must be registered within fourteen days 

A prospecting license may be issued to the holder of a miner’s right 
empowering him to enter upon any private lands open to gold-mining, 
and not otherwise utilised under the Act, for the purpose of digging and 
searching for gold. Before mining operations are begun a deposit must 
be paid to cover any damage which may be caused to the surface of the 
ground. If payable alluvial gold is discovered the land may be 
resumed by the state, the discoverer having a preferent right to a 
prospecting claim. The Crown has also the power to resume land con- 
taining auriferous quartz veins, provided the consent of the owner be 
obtained ; and the prospector who discovered the vein may apply for 
a lease. 

At the close of the year 1901, the area of private lands held under 
lease was 16,924 acres, of which 13,050 acres were held under gold 
lease, 2,273 acres under mineral lease, and 1,601 acres were being 
mined for gold in conjunction with other minerals. There were also 
207 acres leased for water conservation and machinery sites, making a 
total of 17,131 acres of private lands under occupation for mining pur- 
poses, while 1,832 acres were held under application to lease. On 
the same date, permits to mine for gold on 168 acres of reserved lands 
were in existence, while the area of reserved lands held under permits 
to mine for other minerals was 49,127 acres. 
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MINERS EMPLOYED AND PRODUCTION. 


The following table gives the approximate number of persons actually 
engaged in the principal departments of mining during each of the 
past eight years. The figures are given on the authority of the returns 
to the Mines Department :— 


—_—_—__—_—_——. 
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Miners employed at end of each year. 
Mineral. I — ear 
| 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1000. | 1901. 





oa TU aa 17,207 |21,434 |22,207 |21,286 |19,919 |19,348 |17,958| 12,064 


Silver and silver-| 4,208 | 4,658 | 5,555 | 6,204 | 6,396 | 7,893 | 8,196) 6,298 
lead. 




















Capper. i... .:..:..-. 645 | 868] 810] 1,710} 1,976 | 2,369 | 3,334] 2,964 
Pintias.<.0.2.:.5..- 1,542 | 1,399 | 1,419 | 1,297 | 1,083 | 1,489 | 1,413] 1,428. 
OA 8 ee il 9,131 | 9,022 | 9,233 | 9,626 10,258 |10,339 |11,333/12,19k 
Soa ae 997 | 354| 227] 353 261 | 184} 158} 224. 
Other minerals...) 486 | 564 | 487 | 732 937 | 1,198 | 1,353) 1,446 

Total’... <0... 33,516 |38,299 [39,938 +1,208 40,830 42,820 |43,745|36,615 














As the table shows, there was a falling off in 1901 to the extent of 
over 7,000 miners on the number recorded for the previous year. Gold 
mining exhibits the largest decrease, the total employed in 1901 being 
5,894 less than in 1900. Protracted dry weather, coupled with the 
diversion of labour to other branches of industry, is mainly responsibl 
for this deficiency. 

The value of mining machinery may be approximately sev down 
at £3,107,000, of which £1,000,000 represents the estimated value of 
machinery and plant used in connection with coal and shale mines, 
Of the remainder, £807,000 represents the value of machinery employed. 
on gold-fields, £273,000 the amount expended on gold-dredging plant, 
£701,000 the value of machinery on silver-fields, £265,000 the value of 
plant on copper-fields, while on other mineral fields, principally tin, the 
value of machinery may be stated at £61,000. 

Tt should be explained that the value of machinery given above is 
exclusive of the value of the large smelting plants in operation at Dapto, 
Cockle Creek, and Woolwich, of the copper reducing and refining plants 
at Lithgow and Newcastle, and of the plant at the Eskbank iron works, 
the total value of which is estimated at £250,000. 

The summary given below shows the value of the production of the 
various minerals since their first discovery, as well as of minerals won 
in the years 1900 and 1901. It is difficult to separate the values of 
silver and lead contained in the ore exported from Broken Hill and 
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other fields, but an estimate based on the best data available gives their 
values as silver, £23,391,985, and lead, £8,949,592 :— 

















Value. 
Mineral. 
During 1900. During 1901. To end of 1901. 
- £ | £ 
ns sak orev enn bauccaaeete 1,194,521 921,282 49,661,815 
Silver and silver-lead ............4.. 2,604,117 1,854,463 32,341,577 
I oat skiac ves tas shee 1,668,911 2,178,929 39,494, 844 
Kerosene Shale 20... ....c.sessseceees 20,652 41,489 1,970,623 
I aah ban var sesvisneceecteaenieuaee 109,620 105,665 586,391 
EAC 65 dovwvenvosn Deel 142,724 57,232 6,582,494 
CO | Pee eee mceprenes ved! Usaeee 425,301 430,824 5,875,605 
I ee Sc nete ARETCR 2,429 1,183 194,233 
NUNC. te siceccins ee 5,640 6,665 | 63,185 
Lead (pig, in matte, carbonate, 139,146 100,501 | 375,086 
and chloride. ) 
Aine concentrates. .........ssccerseeeee 44,187 4,057 161,123 
CHOME!ITON OLE ....6...00+ esseaveveen cee 11,827 7, 774 90, 576 
RIE Ses cia finns Wie LO aaa 86, 000 120, 000 576,599 
CERO OR ITI. ...nsci ssa vdeae ease x 686 229 11,559 
CPUASOT UIMOTAIS: . .s. <5 sdesargeaces leone: 19,207 23,077 270, 572 
Total: value. .....<.cs0s0003 £) 6,468,968 5,853,370 | 138,256,282 
ESSE OES. SE AeA MRAM RS GROMS elk 


It will be seen that the state has produced various minerals of 
the total value of over 1381 millions sterling. In connection with 
this estimate of production, it may be explained that ‘the figures 
relating to tin and copper differ from those appearing in the report of 
the Department of Mines. The ores of these metals are imported 
‘in large quantities to be smelted, and the refined copper and tin, the 
production of this smelting, are usually exported as domestic produce, 
and appear as such in the mining returns, which, of course, is an 
error. Also, from the heading “ Other Wermerdik ” some of the items, 
such as limestone flux and building-stones, which have been included 
‘in the report of the Mines Department, have been rejected in preparing 
the above return. 


MetTattic MiInERALS—GOLD. 


Amongst the metallic minerals found in the state, goid occupies a 
foremost | place, both on account of the quantity which has been 
raised, and of the influence which the discovery of the royal metal 
has had on the settlement of the country. The date of the discovery 
of gold in New South Wales was for a long time the theme of much 
controv ersy, and the question as to the original discoverer was long dis- 
puted. It is now agreed, however, that the existence of gold was known 
to the authorities during the early days when the state was a convict 
settlement, but for obvious official reasons the matter remained secret. 
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The first authentic record of its discovery is contained in an extract 
from Assistant-Surveyor James McBrian’s Field-book, bearing date 
16th February, 1823, in which the following note appears :—“ At 
8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gum-tree—at this place I found 
numerous particles of gold in the sand and in the hills convenient to 
the river.” The river referred tois the Fish River, at about 15 miles 
from Bathurst, not far from the spot to which the first gold-rush was 
made twenty-eight years afterwards. 

In 1839, Count Strzelecki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, and 
communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps; but he was requested to 
keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the existence of the precious 
metal should imperil the safety and discipline of the settlement. The 
Rev. W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841, in the Macquarie Valley and 
the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed his belief that the precious metal 
would be found abundantly dispersed throughout the territory. But it 
was not until the year 1851 that payable deposits were proved to exist 
in New South Wales, and this important discovery was due to Mr. E. 
Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some time previously from 
California, pointed out to the Government the localities in which he had 
found payable deposits of alluvial gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer 
Hill Creek and the Macquarie River, in the districts of Bathurst and 
Wellington. Prospecting operations followed in the neighbourhood, 
with the result of which everyone is now familiar. A few weeks later, 
rich deposits were discovered at Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other 
places in Victoria ; and the world witnessed a gold-rush from all parts 
of the earth to these states, similar to that which some years before had 
taken place to California. 

Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has so far 
been found in New South Wales, and was first met with in easily worked 
alluvial deposits. These diggings have, until very lately, attracted the 
greater number of miners, as the precious metal is obtained without 
costly appliances ; but however rich they may be, alluvial deposits are 
very soon worked out, their area generally being of limited extent. In 
such deposits gold is found associated with a variety of minerals. It is 
found in the shape of grains and nuggets, water-worn in appearance, and 
sometimes of considerable size. Though New South Wales has not 
yielded nuggets of such an extraordinary size as those found in Victoria, 
yet some splendid specimens of that gold formation have been unearthed 
at various times. In July, 1851, a mass of gold was found:on the Turon 
River gold-fields which weighed 106 ib., or 1,272 oz. This, however, 
though called a “nugget,” was really a piece of reef gold. In November, 
1858, at Burrandong, near Orange, another nugget was found, which 
when melted at the Sydney Mint gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of pure gold, of 
the value of £4,389 8s. 10d. A third nugget, called the Brennan, was 
sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. In 1880 and 1882, several nuggets 
which were unearthed at Temora weighed from 59 to 139 oz.; and in 
1887 nuggets were found by fossickers in various parts of the country, 
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four of which, weighing respectively 357 oz., 200 oz., 47 oz., and 32 oz., 
were obtained at Hargraves, and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone 
Creek. The Jubilee nugget, weighing 344 o0z., was also discovered in 
that year at Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and was worth 
about £1,236. 

Although the alluvial deposits discovered in the early days have been 
practically abandoned and are considered to be worked out, there 
is ample evidence that the surface of the country has been merely 
scratched. The search for gold has been vigorously prosecuted for 
half a century and still new fields and fresh deposits are being dis- 
covered—in localities, too, supposed to have been thoroughly 
examined. The gold formation is very widely diffused throughout the 
state, as may be gathered from the fact that the fields of Albert, 
Delegate, and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from each 
other; and it has been estimated that the extent of country covered by 
formations in association with which gold always occurs, exceeds 70,000 
square miles, whilst the precious metal has also been found in strata 
where its presence was never suspected. A considerable portion of this 
area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the whole surface of the state, has 
never been touched by the pick of the miner. 

Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and metamorphic 
rocks, such as argillaceous slates, chloritic and talcose schists, as well 
as granite, diorite, serpentine, and porphyry. Vein gold is associated 
more commonly with iron pyrites, though found with copper, lead, 
zine, and silver ores, and also in asbestos. But the extraction of 
gold from quartz-veins requires the erection of extensive machinery and 
gold-saving appliances, involving an outlay of capital such as the 
ordinary miner seldom possesses. Quartz-mining is generally carried 
. on by companies. 

Gold has been found in conglomerates in the Coal Measures at 
Tallawang, and in Carboniferous strata. The Rev. W. B. Clarke 
detected it in the Hawkesbury sandstone formation, on the north side 
of Sydney Harbour, and he also mentions that it is distributed through 
the sand at the mouth of the Richmond River. These auriferous beach 
sands have of late years given employment to several hundred men. 
Along the southern part of the coast of the state, it has been found 
near the shore, in the sand washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean ; 
whilst at Bermagui, and in the district extending between Moruya 
and Eden, important discoveries have also been made. It would be 
impossible to name every part of the province in which gold is found, 
as the precious metal appears throughout the greater part of the terri- 
tory, and there is ample evidence that there exist deposits which will 
offer to the prospector or the miner a profitable field of employment for 
many vears to come. 

Below will be found the quantity and value of the gold produced 
during each year, since 1851. The New South Wales gold which was 
received at the Sydney Mint for coinage in 1901 amounted to 200,626 oz., 
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of the gross value of £692,100, the average price being £3 9s. Od. 
per oz. The quantity exported during the year without passing through 


the Mint was 66,435 oz., valued at £229,182 :— 


—_— 














Year. Quantity. | Value | Year. | Quantity. Value. 
OZ. £ | OZ. £ 

1851 144,120 468,336 1878 119,710 430,200 
1852 818,751 Z,660, 946 1879 109,649 407,219 
1853 548,052 1,781,172 1880 119,322 444,253 
1854 237,910 773,209 | ° 1881 151,512 573,582 
1855 171,367 654,594 1882 | 140,469 526,522 
1856 184,600 689,174 1883 123,811 458,530 
1857 175,949 674,477 || 1884 107,403 396,059 
1858 286,798 1,104,175 1885 103,736 378,665 
1859 329,363 | 1,259,127 || 1886 | 101,416 366,294 
1860 384,053 1,465,373 1887 110,288 394,579 
1861 465,685 1,806,171 1888 87,541 317,241 
1862 640,622 2,467,780 1889 119,949 434,784 
1863 466,111 1,796,170 1890 127,760 460,285 
1864 340,267 1,304,926 1891 153,583 559,231 
1865 320,316 1,231,243 1892 158,502 575,299 
1866 290,014 1,116,404 1893 179,288 651,286 
1867 271,886 1,053,578 1894 324,787 1,156,717 
1868 255,662 994,665 1895 360,165 1,315,929 
1869 | 251,491 974, 149 1896 296,072 1,073,360 
1870 240,858 931,016 1897 302,817 1,128,164 
1871 323,609 1,250,485 1898 340,493 1,244,330 
1872 425,288 1,644,177 1899 496,196 1,751,815 
1873 362,104 1,396,375 1900 345,650 1,194,521 
1874 271,166 1,041,614 1901 267,061 921,282 
1875 230,882 877,694 ——_— 

1876 167,411 613,190 || Total 13,475,633 | 49,661,815 
1877 124,118 471,448 i e 


—_— 


It will be seen that the value of the gold won in 1899 exceeded diRe'GE tid’gold won ith 1009 Gxdseaea™eliae 
of any other year since 1863, and during the whole period covered by 
the table only five years, viz., 1852 1853, 1861, 1862, and 1863, show 
higher values for production. 
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As the table shows, there: was a considerable decrease in production 
during 1901 as compared with the previous year, while the total value 
of gold won fell off to the extent of £273,239. The number of gold 
miners employed also shows a decrease of 5,894 on the previous year’s 
total. The effects of the drought and the diversion of labour to more 
profitable avenues of employment are apparent from the falling off in 
number of miners and volume of production, while in connection with 
the figures for the last two years it may be remarked that the yield was 
influenced by the fact that the increased attention given to dredging 
and hydraulic sluicing absorbed a large proportion of the capital and 
labour usually devoted to the ordinary methods of gold-mining. It was 
expected that these methods of gold-saving would have added more 
largely to the output in 1899, but operations were restricted by the fact 
that the Gold Dredging Act which validated all leases and applications 
for leases approved of prior to its operation was not passed till December, 
1899. The introduction of the systems of dredging and sluicing has 
awakened considerable activity in certain districts where gold is being 
saved from the beds of rivers and creeks, and alsofrom wet lands which 
the ordinary alluvial miner experienced considerable difficulty in work- 
ing. The initial cost in these undertakings is somewhat heavy, but on 
the other hand it is claimed that the large quantity of material that can 
be treated at a small cost, and the saving in labour, more than 
compensate for it. With the present improved appliances it is possible 
to treat profitably alluvial drifts containing only one or two grains to 
the ton, while a large percentage of gold, and particularly of fine 
gold, is obtained by operating over alluvial drifts previously worked 
in a crude way by the alluvial miner. An increase in the number of 
dredges, coupled with a better understanding of local conditions, 
will cause, undoubtedly, a considerable augmentation in the total gold 
yield. 

In 1900 large areas were taken up for dredging for gold and tin, and 
in spite of the fact that many of the dredges were only working for 
short periods in the year results were very satisfactory. Up to the 
end of the year 1900 applications were received for 21,331 acres, the 
total area leased being 6,943 acres. The leases applied for were 
situated on the following rivers with their tributaries :—The Clarence, 
Macquarie, Shoalhaven, Clyde, Tumut, Snowy, Tuross, and Turon. 
There were at the end of the year twenty-two dredges in operation, and 
ten others were nearing completion. The estimated value of working 
dredges and plant was £158,788, and the probable cost of those in 
course of construction was set down at £80,000. The returns from 
twelve “bucket.” dredges show that 1,344,057 cubic yards of material 
were treated in 29,487 working hours, the gold won amounting to 
7,025 oz., valued at £26,627, or an average of 24 grains, worth 43d. 
for every yard. The cost of working, exclusive of the amount expended 
in alterations and repairs, was given as £10,280, or a fraction over 
lid. per cubic yard treated. From returns of three “pump” dredges, 
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it was found that 234,741 cubic yards of material were operated on, 
and yielded 1,726 oz. of gold, valued at £6,617, or an average of 
34 grains, worth 63d. per cubic yard treated. Information.as to cost 
of working is not given, but it appears that pump dredging or hydraulic 
sluicing is more expensive than bucket dredging. While it is possible 
for two men to work a bucket dredge, eight are required for pumping 
or sluicing. Under certain conditions, however, the pump dredge is 
more efiective than the bucket dredge. Where the bed rock or bottom 
is hard and uneven, the bucket dredge fails to recover the gold lodged 
in crevices, while in deposits exceeding 50 feet in depth the hydraulic 
sluice is also found more effective. 

It is a well-known fact that in years of prosperity, when employ- 
ment of all kinds is easily obtainable, people are attracted from gold- 
mining to other pursuits, which, while offering smaller chances of 
rapidly acquiring wealth, nevertheless give steady employment, and 
when work in the ordinary occupations is scarce, these persons again 
turn their attention to gold-mining. ‘The depression in trade ex- 
perienced during the past few years had, therefore, the effect of 
largely increasing the number of seekers after gold, many of the 
unemployed being supplied by the Government with miners’ rights 
and with railway passes to take them to likely spots where a living 
could be made by fossicking, on condition that the cost should be 
afterwards refunded when the men were in a position to pay the money. 
A large number of applications were made by the relatives and 
mates of these men forassistance to join their friends, showing that, 
at any rate, many of those originally sent fossicking found sufficient 
inducement to remain on the fields. It would benefit both the individual 
and the state if a larger number of the labouring population of the 
province were to take advantage of the liberal laws under which the 
holder of a miner’s right may take up.a residence area, in addition to a 
claim, on the gold-fields. 

In other directions much enterprise has been shown during the last 
few years in the-search for gold, and quartz reefs have been opened up 
in many parts with profitable results. Old workings, which had been 
abandoned years before, under an impression that they were valuable 
only on the surface, and which had scarcely, in any instance, been tested 
to a greater depth than 200 feet, have been reopened with, encouraging 
results, and quartz-mining is becoming more and more a permanent 
industry, the yield being now more than twice-as great as it was eight 
years ago. In connection with quartz-mining, it is noteworthy that the 
deepest mine in New South Wales is only a little over 1,000 feet, while 
in Victoria payable stone is: being raised from eight mines over 3,000 
feet in depth, and from nine others over 2,500 feet deep, while there 
are no less than twelve other mines in which the shafts are down 
2,000 feet or over. With the object of encouraging mine-owners to 
reach the reefs and alluvial deposits at greater depths than are now 
worked, the Government of New South Wales offered a reward of 
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£2,000 for the discovery of payable quartz or alluvial at a depth of 
1,500 feet, the amount to be increased to £3,000 when a depth of 
2,000 feet is reached. 

The number of men employed in alluvial and in quartz-mining 
during the last ten years, with the production from each branch of the 
industry, is set down below. Steady and rapid progress in the employ- 
ment afforded in quartz-mining may be traced from 1892 to 1897, since 
which year the increase in the number of miners so employed has not 
been maintained ; in alluvial mining the progress has also been decided, 
but in this branch of the industry the number of men engaged is liable 
to fluctuate with accessions to and withdrawals from the ranks of the 
fossickers, according to the state of the labour market. All the men 
employed in quartz-mining are Europeans, but on alluvial fields 779 
Chinese found occupation in 1900 :— 




















Number of Miners. | Production. 
4 CREME bananas os paedid pide eas 
Alluvial. | Quartz. Alluvial. | Quartz. 
| 
No. No. OZ. OZ. 
1891 4,748 6,418 50,795 102,788 
1892 4,030 5,019 | 35,390 123,112 
1893 6,401 5,556 55,337 123,951 
1894. 8,742 8,465 93,742 231,045 
1895 11,331 10,103 $1,646 278,519 
1896 10,138 12,069 77,290 218,782 
1897 9,030 12,256 75,249 227,568 
1898 | 8,303 11,616 68,224 272,269 
1899 | 8,030 Lisise 2 9t477 404,719 
1900 8,387 | 9,571 | 68,782 276,868 


The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and 
Mudgee districts; the country watered by the various feeders of 
the Upper Lachlan; and the Braidwood, and Tumut and Adelong 
districts. In: 1880, the Temora gold-fields, in the Murrumbidgee 
district, about 30 to 40 miles from the inland town of Wagga 
Wagga, were discovered, and were for some years in a flourishing 
condition. The district is now drifting from mining into an 
important agricultural settlement. In the north of the state, 
in the New England district; on the coast, in the county of Glou- 
cester; and in the extreme north-west, at Mount Poole, Mount 
Browne, and Tibooburra, the gold-fields maintain a considerable 
population of miners. Hydraulic sluicing is adopted in several mines 
in the New England district. At Uralla Creek, the Brown’s Paddock 
Gold Mines Company has put into operation a novel and cheap 
system of mining in alluvial. This creek has for years past been the 
depository of the tailings from the old Sydney Flat diggings, which have 
filled it for several feet above the original level ; in addition, there 
is below this sediment an alluvial deposit from 10 to 20 feet in thickness 
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on the bed-rock. To mine this profitably, the whole of the material 
has to be removed and washed ; and to provide for the proper carrying 
out of these operations, a system of dredging and hydraulic sluicing 
combined has been adopted, the machinery employed being capable of 
raising 60 cubic yards of stuff and 150,000 gallons of water per hour. 
Owing to the scarcity of water during the three previous years, opera- 
tions were not commenced till February, 1900; they were continued 
throughout the year with satisfactory results. Water supply works 
have been constructed at an estimated cost of £4,500, and the suction 
dredge is valued at £4,810. Hydraulic sluicing is also carried out at 
Kiandra, on the southern table-land, where extensive reservoirs have 
been formed, and the face of the rock attacked in various places ; and 
at Tumbarumba. The powerful pumping machinery, which, early in 
1898, was erected on the ground held by the Tumbarumba Flat 
Gold-sluicing Company, has, after an exhaustive trial, proved the large 
area operated upon to be quite worthless, and the enterprise of testing 
the ground involved a heavy loss. The machinery was moved to the 
ground lately held by the United Trades Company in the bed of 
Tumbarumba Creek, and the results so far are exceedingly good. Near 
Wagonga, in the southern mining district, arrangements have been 
made for hydraulic sluicing on a large scale in connection with alluvial 
leases at Makin’s Creek. 

The following table shows the average yield during 1900 from several 
alluvial mines where the quantity of material treated is ascertainable :— 
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( | 

District. Quantity. eerey per | ie, 

loads. |oz.dwt.gr.| 02. 

1.4 5 2 ae Pe ee ReP PEE oe 33,6440 |0 O12 901 
Bathurst ~ 22.3. <+s.¢7< 00 58,675 | 0 118] 5,144 
Clarence & Richmond, 2,160 | 0 312 382 
Bechlan:,.........00 | 23,322 |0 2 20| 3,351 
Mudgee i.......i.5. sees / 217,550 |:0 12 960 
Tambaroora & Turon 2.130 | 0 016 72 
*Peel and Uralla ......, 1,617 | 0 1 5 98 
*Southern ......... a 27,050 |0 1 2| 1,514 
*Tumut and Adelong) 368,648 | 0 0 4) 3,136 

PP OUALe \. casreaacs | 584,792 | 0 O18 


] | 15,558 
* Sluicing operations principally. 

The principal quartz-veins worked in New South Wales are situated 
near Adelong, Armidale, Bathurst, Hull End, Orange, Parkes, and 
Wyalong. The districts which produced the largest quantities of gold 
during 1900 were—Cobar and Mount Drysdale (where the precious metal 
is largely associated with copper), 44,676 02. ; Wyalong and Wyalong 
West, 32,425 oz. ; Peak Hill, 13,383 0z.; Hillgrove, 12,435 oz.; Adelong, 
11,870 oz. ; Gundagai, 11,062 oz. ; Wellington (chiefly Mitchell's Creek), 
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8,930 oz. ; Orange (chiefly Lucknow), 6,465 0z.; Parkes, 5,856 oz. ; 
Forbes, 5,443 0z. ; Araluen (chiefly dredging), 4,903 oz.; Cootamundra, 
4,009 oz.; Rockley, 4,009 0z.; Metz (formerly Hillgrove West), 3,770 oz. ; 
Sunny Corner, 3,721 oz. ; Hill End, 3,441 oz, ; Wattle Flat, 3,325 oz. ; 
Stuart Town, 3,177 oz.; Nowra, 2,997 oz. ; Drake, 2,913 oz. ; Mount 
McDonald, 2,853 oz; Gulgong, 2,800 oz.; Tumbarumba, 2,460 oz. ; 
Uralla, 2,231 0z. ; Windeyer, 2,222 oz. ; Sofala (principally by dredging), 
2,190 oz. ; and Temora, 2,127 oz. | 

In addition to the Mount Drysdale gold-field, in the Cobar district, 
discovered in 1893, the-most important find of recent years was made 
at Wyalong, in the Lachlan district, where the largest amount of 
gold won in 1897, 1898, and 1899 wasobtained. ‘The first prospecting 
claim on this field was registered on the 26th December, 1893; a great 
rush at once ensued, and in the early part of 1894 there were probably 
more than 10,000 persons on the ground ; the population now numbers 
4,200, of whom about 1,600 are miners. 

The following table shows the progress of the Wyalong field since 
1894 > 








—__— 


Gold Won. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. 
OZ. £ 

1894 9,649 35,946 
1895 24,497 91,864 
1896 33,495 130,000 
1897 34,370 137,490 
1895 34,582 138,328 
1899 44,675 178,700 
1900 32,425 129,700 





For the period 1897-9 the production of Wyalong was the highest 
from any one field, but the output during 1900 was exceeded by that 
of the Cobar and Mount Drysdale field. The decrease in the yield in 
comparison with former periods was caused by the mine-owners treating 
large quantities of low-grade ores raised in previous years. To enable 
them to do this profitably, the services of 400 miners were dispensed 
with, so that there was an average of only 1,200 miners employed, as 
against 1,600 in 1899 and 1898. There was, IN consequence, a consider- 
able amount of prospecting in search of alluvial, but no finds of any 
importance resulted. The estimated value of the machinery on this 
field is £60,500, and the reduction works comprise four batteries of 87 
head of stamps, one Huntington mill, four cyanide and two chlorination 
plants. Another cyanide plant is in course of erection. The gold 
from the Wyalong district is very pure, averaging £4 peroz. Some of 
the ore obtained on this field is exceptionally rich, the highly mineralised 
stone won at the lowest depths averaging from 5 oz. to 24 oz, per ton. 
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The large quantity of low-grade ore treated during 1900, however, 
reduced the average to a little under 1-5 oz. per ton of material treated. 

The Cobar and Mount Drysdale’ district now holds the premier 
position as a gold-field, the yield during 1900 exceeding that of Wyalong 
by 12,251 0z. The gold won at Cobar is, however, not so fine as that 
obtained at Wyalong, and only averages £3 10s. per oz. Much of the 
success of this field during 1900 was due to the operations of the Cobar 
Gold Mines Company, Limited. This company possesses a splendid 
water supply, and the equipment of the mine is considered the best 
in New South Wales. During the year ended September, 67,046 
tons of ore were crushed, and yielded gold valued at. £27,630, and 
after deducting all expenses of treatment, a profit of nearly £21,000 
resulted. The yield for the district in 1900 was 44,676 oz., valued 
at £157,108. 

The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained from 
certain parcels of quartz crushed in each of the mining districts 
during 1900 :— 














District. | Quantity. | samt Yield of Gold. 
| tons. | oz. dwt. gr. oz. 

RRO |: i cccwnetammandones aaah 2 0 16 16 100 
Bathurst ..... csr cepa nie edveneawinat 50,347 | 0 6 23 17,571 
Clarence and Richmond ......... 1,588 | 0 14:17 1,170 
CORES shay ashi ca shopeneires Nianild ico 104,552 |0 $17 45,653 
Hunter and Macleay ............ 868 | 012 5 530 
WME a aaa g ohivsdakvssonndeciets 83,004 |015 7 63,491 
A iis tesa ceccs ct cecsoscadvann C4201 | 07 8) 23,649 
NOW eG ink, Siw enesecn cannes 864. 1/1 8 2 1,214 
Peek arc Irak ss x copes process’ 30,534 | 0 12 22 19,739 
Southern ............ Sraidccesseieuenee 27,626 |0 8 4 11,291 
Tambaroora and Turon ......... 3,506 |:0:;1] 12 2,919 
Tumut and Adelong ............... 24,874 |0 915 11,985 
REIE Tae eengsn vee tcacs 392,084 1010 2 198,412 





The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, always 
containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron, and bismuth, 
and often a fair percentage of silver. To the presence of silver its light 
yellow colourisdue. New South Wales gold is generally lighter in colour 
than Victorian gold, but is of a deeper yellow than that found in the 
fields of Southern Queensland. Its specific gravity averages about 17°. 

The average weight of the metal obtained by each miner in 1900 
was 19:25 oz. valued at £66 10s. 4d. It must not be supposed, 
however, that this small sum represents the total earnings of these men 
for the year. Many of the miners follow other pursuits during a portion 
of the year; besides this, there were several new fields which so far 
had yielded very small returns, and a large number of men were 
engaged in prospecting. For the past ten years the average quantity of 
gold won per miner has been 17:24 0z., valued at £62 Is. 10d. 
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The steam engines employed in quartz-mining in 1899 numbered 318, 
with an aggregate of 6,776 horse-power. There were also 172 crushing- 
machines, and 1,986 stamp-heads. In alluvial gold and tin mining 
there were employed 62 steam engines, of which the aggregate horse- 
power equalled 1,535. The value of the machinery employed in gold- 
mining is estimated at £975,177, of which £150,788 was expended on 
gold-dredging plant. 

The number of fatal accidents in gold-mines during 1900 was 11— 
seven less than in the previous year. Nine men lost their lives in 
auriferous quartz-mining, and two in alluvial workings. Sixteen serious 
accidents and 21 of a minor character occurred in quartz mines. 

From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, to the 
end of the year 1900, the quantity of gold produced in the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand represents a total value of £443,550,310, extracted in 
the short space of forty-nine years. The share of each state and of 
New Zealand in the production of this wealth is given below :— 














Proportion 
State. Value. raised in each 

State. 

: £ per cent. 
New South Wales............... 48,740,533 11°0 
MICtON Hi aot ceete het rt 257,386,448 58°0 
QeCGBAN Gro eS tae: 50,209,783 11°3 
South Australia: o....3.063...6. 2,294,975 0°5 
Western Australia............... 22,914,059 52 
AMSCTAY VIVT Beg ge ie Se 4,598,412 1°0 
Commonwealth ............... 386, 144,210 87°0 
New Zealand ...:.......023... 57,406,100 13°0 
Australasia .....5...... 443,550,310 100°00 





By far the largest proportion of this amount was produced by the 
State of Victoria—amounting, in fact, to nearly three-fifths of the 
whole, New Zealand is the next largest producer, Queensland coming 
third, and New South Wales fourth. For the ten years ended 1900, 
the world’s production of gold is estimated as follows :— 





Year. | Value. | Year. | Value. 
ii 


ee 





£ £ 

1891 26,130,000 1896 44,077,000 
1892 29,260,000 1897 49,023,000 
1893 31,110,000 | 1898 59,038,000 
1884 38,035,000 | 1899 64,006,000 
1895 41,413,000 | 1900 52,638,000 








Of the total value for 1900, the Commonwealth produced about 26 
per cent., and New South Wales alone, 2-3 per cent. 
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SILVER. 


Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in New South 
Wales was very small, but in that and following years extensive 
discoveries of this metal, associated principally with lead and copper 
ores, were made in various parts of the state, notably at Boorook, 
in the New England district, and, later on, at Sunny Corner, near 
Bathurst, and at Silverton, Broken Hill, and other places on the Barrier 
Range. 

The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken Hill 
districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, attracted 
attention. This rich silver-field, which was discovered in 1883 by Charles 
Rasp, a boundary rider on Mount Gipps Run, extends over 2,500 square 
miles of country, and has developed into one of the principal mining 
centres of the world. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and on 
the confines of South Australia. In the Barrier Range district the 
lodes occur in Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists and banded 
gneisses, intruded by granite, porphyry, and diorite, and traversed by 
numerous quartz reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. The Broken 
Hill lode is the largest as yet discovered. It varies in width from 10 
feet to 200 feet, and may be traced for several miles,the country having 
been taken up all along the line of the lode, and subdivided into 
numerous leases, held by mining companies and syndicates. 

The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier position. 
They have at Port Pirie, in South Australia, a complete smelting 
plant on the latest and most approved principles, and have enlisted 
the services of competent managers, whose experience has been 
gained in the celebrated silver-mining centres of the United States. 
From the commencement of mining operations in 1885 to the end of 
May, 1901, the Company treated 5,230,491 tons of silver and 
silver-lead ores, producing 109,108,825 oz. of silver and 470,538 tons of 
lead, valued in the London market at £23,131,330. They have paid 
dividends and bonuses to the amount of £7,400,000, besides the nominal 
value of shares from the several “Blocks.” The sum spent in the erec- 
tion and construction of plant, from thé opening of the property, has 
been about £1,183,302. The mine wages and salary sheet for the last 
twelve months was £584,176, including £132,768 paid to contractors 
and £50,961 for quarrying. ‘The balance of £400,447 was made up of 
mine wages, £90,080; smelters’ wages, £133,835 ; lixiviation, chloridis- 
ing, concentration, roasting, and refinery wages, £150,104 ; and electric 
light, machine-shop wages, and assay expenses, £26,428. The net profit 
for the year was £214,400. Besides the mines at Broken Hill, there 
are workings at Silverton and Thackaringa in the same district. The 
total value of minerals exported from the Barrier district during 1900 
was £2,281,227, distributed as follows :—Silver-lead ore, concentrates 
and slimes, 420,335 tons, £2,145,082; copper ore, and contained in matte, 
1,193 tons, £14,123; zine concentrates, 19,734 tons, £38,611 ; lead- 
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chloride and carbonate, 1,889 tons, £65,387 ; tin ore, 92 cwt., £260; 
and gold contained in silver-lead ores, 4,441 oz., £17,764. The quantity 
of pure silver contained in the items enumerated amounted to about 
8,682,500 oz. 

Asa natural consequence of the success of the Broken Hill mines, num- 
bers of miners were attracted to the district, and the population, which in 
1883 consisted of only a few station hands, had risen at the date of the 
1891 census to a total of 24,438 souls, of whom 6,465 men were employed 
in and about the mines. The population of the district at 31st March, 
1901, the date of the last census, had increased to 28,903 persons, of 
whom, 27,516 were within the municipal boundaries of Broken Hill, 
and 7,405 employed in and about the mines. The aggregate output of 
the mines, including the Proprietary, to the end of 1900, was valued at 
£28,349,751 ; and the value of the machinery in the Barrier district at 
the end of the year was £646,930. This is much less than the values 
previously set down, the reduction being chiefly due to the removal of 
machinery to Port Pirie, where the smelting operations of the Pro- 
prietary Company are now wholly carried out. For this reason, too, 
the production is exported as ore, as shown above. The proximity of 
Silverton and the Barrier district to South Australia could not fail to 
attract the attention of the business people at Adelaide, who were not 
slow to realise the advantages which they would obtain by attracting 
towards their capital the ‘traffic of a region of such immense wealth. 
The railway system of South Australia was immediately extended ‘to 
the border, and a tramway was laid down in New South Wales, thus 
connecting the town of Silverton and the mines of Broken Hill with 
the railway to Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the latter instance reducing 
the land carriage by some 70 to 80 miles, 

The following tables have been compiled from returns supplied to the 
Department of Mines, and represent the estimated gross metallic con- 
tents and the value of the production from the Broken Hill field during 
1900 :— 
rn ince AR A eS 

















Estimated Gross Contents. 
lass of Ore or Product. uae 
Silver. | Lead. | Zine. | Gold. | Copper. 
| 
tons, OZ. tons. tons. oz. | tons. 
Sulphide lead concentrates 244,930 || 6,395,007 133,091 | 19,892 | 365 | ...... 
Zinc concentrates ......... | ‘1,689 19,200 194 "Ad OP 5 ee 
Lead carbonate ............ 10,357 778,121 BE]: sseene 21) eee 
Spr MMA. cn soneeus 260 | ‘16,381 BUF , sso Giants 4455, 
Copper matte .....2.......- | 184 | 1,822 WG caousaectas 3 
Slimes ...... she Sakae Ree 83,200 || 1,138,948] 12;134/14,516/ ...... | ...... 
OLCOTT Se aR eae aa 191,652 || 1,751,734 iSt00 4, Chamemel eee ey cas cb: 
Sulphides, chlorides, &c.054 8! ON  déncss 1 canes rasaees (heath 
Sulphide ore... .....42..6..00] | je re SY amemenres: ee Sse hadi bs baa ca) pi 
EUSURE. «nonce apes 10,135,898 | 165,780 | 34,960 | 753 3 


| i 
TR a ee ETE RT eae LAOS ALE LIE BEN EES. PAE td NR AG 
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Value of Gross Contents. 
Class of Ore or Product. 
Total. | Silver. | Lead. Zinc. Gold. | Copper. 
| 
| 
| £ - > £ | £ £ 
Sulphide lead concentrates/2,999,595 | 748,714 |2,249,421; * 1j460"|  ..4... 
Zine concentrates ......... 16,625) 2,319 SS Ue ee ee 
Lead carbonate ............ 135,177 90,745} 42,880) ....... Fe .* 4 eee 
hbk, UEEIRN Aarebinciees- ais 3,491 | 2,047 pte! 9 eae RAPCE.) EES 
Copper'matte ............... 758 | 216 5 ETERS ee a 219 
I Ben nd | “Sdopo42 1) TTSSPSSL| “DOWRSSS: | “PO a a 
Middlings ....00.. c.s0 see. | 506,084 |} 205,609] 300,475)... | cu. | cee 
Sulphides, chlorides, &c... 5,000 Se Oe eters arporpe perre 
Sulphide ore.............0.+8 | 2,518 cis 1. a a a eee See 
7 eureensecermetatteccenieaaeene SD crete | Se CPO SE rn teoee 
otal, ..iiccx 4,004,790 || 1,190,852 |2,799,667 | 11,040 | 3,012 219 


| | 


: 


* No value is received for the zinc contents of the concentrates or slimes. 


The totals shown above do not represent the quantity and value of 
the metals actually extracted, as a large proportion of the contents of 
the slimes and middlings cannot be profitably dealt with. There are 
also considerable quantities of tailings lying at the mines, which at 
present have no commercial value, owing to the absence of an economical 
method of treatment. The estimated metal contents, based on the 
average assay returns, are given below :— 


Estimated Gross Contents. 


| 
Description of Product. | Tonnage. 
| 











Silver. | Lead. Zinc. 

OZ. tons. tons. 
EREMININIE 0 cars Bickel arnlhes snes <ssasueee 475,051 2,783,706 27,716 72,127 
PAMCUURALIN Ss ivcisvereesieseccmete 4,361 47,254 219 1,023 
> ppeeduct. ..... siulvains praskbonay 5,757 62,235 333 1,332 
Overflow’ tailings ..........-sscceee. 816 10,845 30 186 
Dotals -...0s5: 2,904,040 28,298 74,668 





The difficulties previously experienced by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
in smelting the tine sulphide ores and concentrates have been practically 
overcome, and the company now has three briquetting machines at 
work. The concentrators have also been completed, so that the plant 
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is now one of the finest and largest of its kind in existence, capable of 
treating 10,000 tons per week. In many centres of mining industry 
the treatment of the sulphides is engaging much attention, and experi- 
ments are still in progress to find some more complete and economical 
method of dealing with these complex ores. 

During 1900 the state metallurgical works were closed down, as it 
was considered that the requirements of the mining industry were fully 
met by the large smelting works at Dapto, near Lake Illawarra, and at 
Cockle Creek, near Newcastle. The following figures show the opera- 
tions of these works during 1900, when over 600 hands were employed. 
The gross weight of ore treated was 64,740 tons, which produced 
80,064 oz. of gold, 1,661,823 oz. of silver, 23,823 tons of lead, and 988 
tons of copper. It should be explained that the ore treated includes a 
quantity of imported ores. 

The quantity and value of silver and silver-lead ore exported from 
New South Wales to the end of 1901 is shown in the following 
table :— 














Silver. Silver-sulphides, Silver-lead, and Ore. 
Year. | Quantity. SMe 

| Quantity. Value. Value. 

| Ore, Metal. 
Up to OZ. £ tons tons £ £ 
188] 726,779 178,405 1h AS Rae eee can 5,025 183,430 
1882 38,618 9,024 BA Ssatetes. 360 9,384 
1883 77,066 16,488 Mra Ades oss san 1,625 18,113 
1884 93,660 19,780 OG cece. 123,174 142,954 
1885 794,174 159, 187 2,096 191 107,626 266,813 
1886 1,015,433 197,544 A Oa d taesttts ss 294,485 492,029 
1887 177,308 32,458 LZ aes cekasiess 541,952 574,410 
1888 375,064 66,668 11,739 18,102 1,075,737 1,142,405 
1889 416,895 72,001 46,965 34,580 1,899,197 1,971,198 
1890 496,552 95,410 89,720 41,320 2,667,144 2,762,554 
1891 729,590 134,850 92,384 55,396 3,484,739 3,619,589 
1892 350, 662 56,884 87,505 45,850 2,420, 952 2,477,836 
1893 531,972 78,131 155,859 58,401 2,953,589 3,031,720 
1894 846,822 94,150 137,513 42,513 2,195,339 2,289,489 
1895 550, 142 81,858 190,193 29,687 1,560,813 1,642,671 
1896 202,789 | 26,518 | 267,363 | 19,573 1,758,933 | 1,785,451 
1897 150,005 16,711 | 270,913 ; 18,105 1,681,528 1,698,239 
1898 533,059 59,278 388,460 10,109 1,644,777 1,704,055 
1899 692,036 76,913 424,337 20,280 1,993,744 2,070,657 
1900 774,203 90,243 420,910 17,928 2,513,874 2,604,117 
1901 448,501 50,484 400,157 16,921 1,803,979 1,854,463 
Total...|10,021,330 | 1,612,985 | 3,008,724 428,966 | 30,728,592 | 32,341,577 

| 
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As the bulk of the silver is exported in the form of silver-lead bullion 

and ore, it is impossible to ascertain the exact quantity of pure silver 
won until the product has been realised in London. A calculation based 
on figures given in the reports of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company 
warrants, however, the statement that the total value of £32,341,577, 
shown in the above table, was approximately made up of 148,7 11, 735 02. 
of pure silver, valued at £23, 391,985, and of 698%610 tons of lead, valued 
at £8,949,592. Owing to the steady fall in the price of the metal, which 
had already set in before the opening up of the Broken Hill mines, and 
which, after a slight recovery in 1890, has been enormously accentuated 
by the closing of the Indian mints and the stoppage of purchases by the 
Government of the United States, the value of the output has greatly 
diminished. In 1890 the price of silver was still as high as 47#d. per 
ounce standard ; in 1893, when the Indian Mints were closed, the price 
was 352d., and this dropped to 29d. in 1894 ; while in 1898 the average 
for the * year was only 26+3d. per ounce, the slight recovery in 1895 and 
1896 having been more than lost. An improvement, however, took 
place in 1899, the average for the year being 274d. per ounce, and this 
was still further increased during 1900, when the average price obtained 
was the highest since 1896, viz., 283d. per ounce, ranging from 27;d. 
early in January to 304d. in October, the price being well maintained 
to the close of the year, when the quotation stood at 292d. per ounce. 
In 1901, however, there was again a decline in price, the average for 
the year standing at 2733d., ranging from a maximum of 293d. in. 
January to a minimum of 251d. in December. ‘The fall partially 
paralysed the industry, necessitating the closing down of all but the 
largest mines. The price of lead also fell disastrously during 1901, the- 
quotations dropping steadily from £16 2s. 6d. at the beginning of the: 
year to £10 7s. 6d. for the last week in December. 

The fall in the price of lead resulted in the closing down of several 
of the Barrier mines producing low-grade silver, as these could only be 
worked at a profit while the price of lead remained at a satisfactory 
figure. It has been estimated that the loss to the total mineral pro- 
duction of Australasia occasioned by the depreciation in silver and lead 
amounted to upwards of £800,000. 

An attempt has been made to calculate the cost of producing an. 
ounce of silver at the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s Mine since- 
1888. The process adopted has been to ascertain the weight of silver - 
to which the lead in the ore is equivalent at the current price of each 
metal, to add to this the weight of silver contained in the ore, and to. 
place the cost of production against the nominal weight of silver so. 
ascertained. Thus, during the three working years ended May, 
1891, the average yield of silver per ton of ore treated was 37°56 
oz. ‘The value of the lead obtained from the ore was £2:23, equal to. 
about 11-02 oz. of silver at 48°62d. per oz. This quantity, added to 37°56. 
oz. gives a nominal result of 48°58 oz. The average cost of production. 
was £4:05 per ton of ore, which for 48°62 oz. is equivalent to 20-03d. 
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per oz. The average prices of these metals since 1888 were as shown 





below :— 
Period | Price of Silver Price of Lead 
z | per oz. per ton. 
¢ 
d. £ 
June, 1888, to May, 1891......... 48°62 13°90 
June, 1891, to May, 1893......... 44°53 12°06 
June, 1893, to May, 1896......... 33°13 11°85 
June, 1896, to Mey, 1899......... 30°35 12°31 





Adopting the empirical method explained above, the following table 
shows the cost of producing silver at Broken Hill during the same 


periods :— 


—_—— 





Cost of producing Silver 





Period. per 02. 

d. 
dune, 1BSS 10 Mav ABO. cccccoceksnovesesevess 20°03 
Aerts Cotes bast) Fase re mac's Feit 60)! RU a ip 21°58 
June, 1893, to May, 1896. ian arts acteane 19°85 
June, 1896, to May, 1899................0...006- 24°38 


The cost of raising and treating the ore has fallen during the eleven 
years from £4:05 to £2°19, while the cost of obtaining silver has 
increased from 20-03d. to 24°38d. per oz. The reason of this will be 
seen from the following table, which shows that the results per ton of 
ore have fallen from 37°56 oz. of silver and 3:21 cwt. of lead during the 
first three years to 21-98 oz. of silver and 1°51 ewt. of lead during the 
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three years ended May, 1896, and to 15-05 oz. of silver and 1:33 ewt. of 
lead during the three years ended May, 1899 :— 


Period. 


June, 1888, to May, 1891.. 
June, 1891, to May, 1893... 
June, 1893, to May, 1896... 
June, 1896, to May, 1899... 


Results per ton of Ore. 


Silver. 





37 56 
30°13 
21°98 


15°05 


Lead. 


cwt. 
3°21 
2°39 
1°51 
1°33 


Cost of raising 
and treating 
1 ton of ore. 


£ 
4°05 
3°41 
2°35 
2°19 





The Broken Hill Proprietary Company has now ceased to publish 
figures by which the above tables can be further continued. 

The number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1901 
was 6,298, and the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
was £294 9s. 1d. A comparison with the figures of the previous nine 
years is afforded by the following table :— 


Value of Silver and Lead won. 








Year. Miners. 
Total. Per Miner. 
No. | = £ 8.0 
1892 5,889 2,477,836 420 15 2 
1893 4,709 3,031,720 643 16 3 
1894 4,208 2,289,489 544 0 2 
1895 4,658 1,642,671 352 13 1 
1896 5,555 1,785,451 321 8 3 
1897 6,204 1,698,239 273 14 8 
1898 6,396 1,704,055 266 8 6 
1899 7,893 2,070,657 262 6 10 
1900 8,196 2,604,117 317 14 7 
1901 6,298 1,854,463 204 9 1 


a 
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The total number of accidents which took place in the silver-mines of 
the state in 1901 was 78, 23 persons losing their lives, while 55 were 
seriously injured. Cases of slight injury are not now recorded. These 
figures are comparatively high. As the result of a Government inquiry, 
it was stated that the incompetency of men who represent themselves 
as miners, and who have no real knowledge of the work, contributes 
not a little to the various mishaps, and it was found that the men are 
working under competent officers, who do everything possible that 
ability and practical knowledge can devise to prevent accidents. In most 
years the casualties form but a very small proportion of the persons 
engaged in silver-mining, while the elements of danger are great ; and 
this must be taken as reflecting considerable credit on the management 
of the mines. . 

The world’s production of silver during the ten years ended 1900 
is estimated as follows :-— 





Ounces. | Year. | Ounces. 








Year. 

| | 
1891 137,171,000 1896 176,707,000 
1892 152,940,000 1897 182,081,000 
1893 162, 162,000 1898 179,252,000 
1894 178,668,000 1899 177,837,000 
1895 182,220,000 1900 182,632,653 





The output of New South Wales during 1900 was about 7 per cent. 
of the total production of silver. 


TIN. 


Lode tin occurs principally in the granite country and stream tin under 
the basaltic formation in the extreme north of the state—at Tenterfield 
Emmaville, Tingha, and in other districts of New England. The metal 
has also been discovered in the Barrier District, at Poolamacca and 
Euriowie; near Bombala, in the Monaro district ; at Gundle, near Kemp- 
sey ; at Jingellic, on the Upper Murray ; at Dora Dora, on the Upper 
Murray ; and in the valley of the Lachlan ; but in none of these districts 
has it been worked to any extent. Although the first discovery was 
made by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back as 1853, the opening of tin- 
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fields did not take place until the year 1872. The value of production 
since that date has been as follows :— 





Year. | Value. | | Year. | Value. | | Year. | Value. 
| £ | | £ | £ 
1872 to 1876 | 1,032,483 | 1886 | 277,545 1895 87,937 
1877 248,906 | 1887 | ‘311,889 | 1996 | 68,546 
1878 214,613 | 1888 | 309,510 1897 49,900 
1879 256,732 | 1889 | 207,670 1898 45,638 
1880 354,252 | i890 179,057 1899 | 90,482 
1881 | 568,795 1891 | 133,963 1900 | 142,724 
1882 541,413 | 1892 | 152,994 1901 | 57,232 
1883 | 448887 | 1893 196,114 ee ewes 
1884 | 981,188 || 1894 85,264 Total...£) 6,582,494 
1885 308,760 | | 











It will be seen that tin has contributed in a very considerable degree 
to the general development of the natural wealth of the state, and in 
point of value its aggregate production stands in the fourth place—next 
to gold, coal, and silver. From the opening of the fields the production 
increased rapidly down to 1881, when in value it exceeded the output 
of gold for the year, and was but slightly behind coal. In 1882 the 
production was valued at £541,413, being only £27,000 less than in 1891; 
but after that year, owing to protracted dry seasons, which in many 
cases prevented mining operations, combined with the comparatively 
low price which the metal brought, the value of the output fell con- 
siderably, and in 1898 only represented the small sum of £45,638. 
The high price obtained for tin had a stimulating effect upon the indus- 
try during 1899 and 1900, the production advancing to £90,482 in 
1899, and £142,724—the highest since 1892—in 1900. This result is 
entirely due to the enhanced price of the metal, as the quantity of 
stream-tin and ore won is still far below the production of former years. 
During the ten years from 1888 to 1898 the metal was subject to an 
almost continuous fall in value, only realising in 1898 one-half the price 
that was obtained ten years before. The metal, however, has now made 
a great advance in price, the London quotations in December, 1899 and 
1900, being £125 10s. per ton as compared with £82 in 1898, £63 in 
1897, and £59 10s. in 1896. In 1901 the severe drought retarded 
washing operations, and the production fell to £59,232, or less than 
half that of 1900. Prices in London averaged £109 10s. at the close 
of the year. 

Another cause of diminished production in the state is that the 
shallow deposits of stream-tin have to a great extent been exhausted. 
The deep deposits and the tin-lodes, however, have as yet scarcely been 
touched, nearly all the metal hitherto produced having heen taken from 
alluvial deposits. After careful surveys Professor David has stated his 
belief that numbers of deep channels or leads, covered over by basalt, 
are still lying undisturbed ; and the future of the industry in the state, 
with the improvement in the price of the metal, may be hopefully 
regarded. The principal leads worked during 1900 were at Tingha ; at 
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Elsmere in the Inverell district ; at the Mann River, near Glen Innes ; 
at Vegetable Creek, near Emmaville ; at Deepwater ; and at Wilson’s 
Downfall. The only lodes worked are known as the Ottery. The 
mine is situated at Tent Hill, in the Emmaville District, and has 
been worked continuously for the last twenty years with very satisfac- 
tory results. Extensive crushing and smelting works have been erected 
for treating the ore, which is of a refractory nature, and about 60 per- 
sons are regularly employed. The first tin-dredging plant in New South 
Wales has been placed in position at Cope’s Creek, in the Tingha 
division, where a company has secured 300 acres under lease. The 
plant is a hydraulic sluicing one, capable of treating 2,000 loads every 
24 hours, and is expected to be in full working order early in 1901. 
The results of several trials have proved very satisfactory. Within the 
thirty years that have elapsed since the opening of the tin-fields, the 
value of the net export, which is taken as the production, has been 
£6,582,494. 

In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha and Emmaville, the number of 
Chinese engaged in this industry has in some years greatly exceeded 
that of the Europeans. In 1900, however, the Chinese at Emmaville 
numbered only 75, whilst the Europeans numbered 200 ; at Tingha, 300 
Europeans and 150 Chinese were engaged in tin-mining. The total 
number of miners employed in tin-mining in the state was 1,413, viz., 
1,050 Europeans and 363 Chinese, all of whom were employed in the 
Northern Districts. In 1901, 972 Europeans and 456 Chinese were 
engaged in the industry. 


CopPeER. 


The principal deposits of this mineral are found in the central part 
of the state, between the Macquarie, Bogan, and Darling Rivers. 
Deposits have also been found in the New England and Southern 
districts, as well as at Broken Hill, showing that the mineral is 
widely distributed. The copper-mining industry, which at one 
time was of considerable importance, reached its highest point of 
production in 1883, when the output was valued at £472,982. From 
that year, however, the industry rapidly declined, in consequence of the 
heavy fall in the price of the metal ; indeed, the very low figure reached 
deterred many from embaiking in operations which showed every 
promise of success, while some of the mines which had been worked for 
many years were closed. In 1894 the production was only valued at 
£63,617. The principal difficulty, common to other branches of the 
mining industry, lay in the great distance of some of the chief 
copper-mines from the port of shipment, and the consequently heavy 
cost of land carriage. The year 1894, however, saw the lowest point 
of depression in the copper market. Prices steadily increased during 
the next five years, the advance in the value of the metal being well 
sustained in 1900. In 1901, however, prices greatly declined, the 
quotations for the closing week of the year being £49 15s., as against 
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£73 for the week ending January 3. Copper-mining in Australia is now 
progressing satisfactorily, the production in New South Wales in 1901 
being the highest recorded since 1883. The value of the output for the 
year is set down at £430,824, showing an increase of about £5,600 
when compared with the production of the previous year. The 
eopper-lodes of New South Wales contain ores of a very much higher 
grade than those of many well-known mines worked at a profit in other 
parts of the world, and, with a fair price, should returnsatisfactory results. 
Mines which could not be profitably worked a few years ago have been 
re-opened ; and a considerable amount of capital has been expended in 
the erection of new machinery. The net export of copper, which is taken. 
as the production of the state, is shown below from the year 1859 :— 





Year. Value. | | Year. Value. 
{ 
£ £ 
1859 to 1876 408,071 | 1890 84,107 
1877 127,396 | 1891 119,195 
1878 209,030 } 1892 114,559 
1879 210,623 | 1893 713,287 
1880 268,700 1894 63,617 
1881 257,884 1895 136,969 
1882 182,475 1896 197,814 
1883 472,982 1897 283,174 
1884 362,287 1898 272,686 
1885 170,993 1899 395,451 
1886 122.9909 || 1900 425,301 
1887 115,444 | 1901 430,824 
1888 247,304. | Ba es ine SA 
1889 122,444 | Total ...£ 5,875,605 





The more important mines are those of Cobar, where the Great Cobar 
mine, which recommenced work early in 1894, raised in the following 
year 37,845 tons of ore, yielding 1,703 tons of smelted copper; in 
1896, 66,431 tons of ore, yielding 2,650 tons of smelted copper, valued 
at £107,200; and in 1897, 64,820 tons of ore, yielding 2,462 tons of 
smelted copper, valued at £108,306. Similar information for subse- 
quent years is not available, but in the division of which the Great Cobar 
is the principal mine, 3,514 tons of refined copper, valued at £178,900, 
were obtained during 1898, and 3,794 tons, valued at £265,580, in 
1899. During 1900, the total quantity of copper-ore raised was 111,783 
tons, which yielded 3,538 tons of refined copper, valued at £251,460, 
8,462 oz. of gold, valued at £33,848, and 60,112 oz. of silver, valued 
at £6,762 ; the total value being £292,070.. It may be mentioned that 
the copper extracted from this mine is found to contain gold more than 
sufficient to pay for mining and treating the ore. The syndicate to 
which the mines belong now gives employment to about 700 men. ~ 

In other portions of the Cobar district considerable activity has been 
displayed. At Nymagee good developmental work was done, and 
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copper to the value of £38,290 was produced during 1900, while in the 
Mount Hope division the output of refined copper amounted ‘to 
2414 tons, valued at £25,830. 

In 1899, the Burraga copper-mine was acquired by an English 
company, and great improvements and additions were effected in the 
plant and machinery. During 1900, 15,183 tons of ore were raised, of 
which 9,083 were smelted, giving a return of 667 tons of copper, valued 
at £48,690. It is estimated that the balance of the ore raised contains 
243 tons of copper, valued at £7,740. 

During the year the great Cobar mine developed extensive and 
important ore bodies ata much lower depth than previously worked. 
At the Nymagee mine recent operations have also proved the existence 
of the copper deposit at much lower depths, so that the increased output 
from this district should be maintained. 

The total number of miners engaged in copper-mining in 1901 was 
2,964, as against 3,334 in 1900, 2,369 in 1899, 1,976 in 1898, and 1,710 
in 1897. As showing the revival in the industry, it may be mentioned 
that the number of men finding employment in 1896 was only 810; in 
1895, 868 ; in 1894, 645 ; and in 1893 the small number of 283. There 
were four fatal accidents recorded in copper-mines in 1900 ; nine miners 
met with serious accidents, and thirteen others suffered slight injuries. 


Tron. 


Iron is widely diffused throughout the state, and occurs principally 
in the form of magnetite, brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and 
bog-iron. Deposits of chrome iron are also found. Magnetite is the richest 
of all the iron ores, and when pure contains a little over 72 per cent. of 
available metallic iron, though it is not often found reaching this 
very high percentage. These ores are widely distributed throughout 
New South Wales. The results of a number of analyses made from 
deposits at Brown’s Creek, in the county of Bathurst, where veins were 
opened out a few years ago, show that the samples of ore yielded from 
48°83 to 61:30 per cent. of metallic iron. At Wallerawang, a variety 
of garnet, containing a large percentage of metal, occurs in conjunction 
with the ore in the veins, which is described as “extremely well adapted 
for reduction in the blast furnace.” Brown hematite or goethite occurs 
in very extensive deposits in the Blue Mountain and Macquarie 
Ranges, the principal centres so far explored being situated at 
_ Mittagong, Picton, Berrima, Cadia (near Orange), Lithgow Valley, 
Wallerawang, in the Rylstone and Mudgee Districts, and in the 
vicinity of Port Stephens. The result of a number of analyses of this 
kind of ore denotes that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing a 
proportion of 42-69 to 64:48 per cent., and in the majority of cases over 
45 per cent. of metal. A sample of hematite from the Maitland district 
contained 60°83 per cent. of metallic iron. A sample of brown hematite 
from Mount Pleasant, near Wollongong, analysed during 1891, gave 
04°28 per cent. of iron. The value of these deposits is enhanced by 
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their almost invariable occurrence in proximity to limestone and 
coal-beds. It is fortunate, also, that the main lines of railway pass 
through the regions where the deposits are most easily worked. 

Limonite—a variety of brown hematite—occurs principally at Lithgow, 
Eskbank, and Bowenfels, in the Blue Mountains ; in several parts of the 
Hunter River coal-field ; and at Bulli, in the Tlawarra District. This 
ore is usually found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron ; while the English clay bands, which are mostly 
carbonates, only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic substance. It 
occurs in lenticular layers of no great extent, in the Coal Measures. 
Bog-iron-ore, which is impure limonite, is found principally at Mitta- 
gong; and assays of this ore gave an average percentage of metal of 
more than 45 per cent. 

The deposits at Carcoar include brown ore, hematite, and magnetite, 
and are so extensive that it is estimated that there is sufficient ore in 
sight to keep a furnace, consuming 2,000 tons of ore per week, in blast 
for 25 years. The ore contains from 52-67 to 65-22 per cent. of metallic 
iron, and it is stated that it could be smelted at Lithgow at a cost 
not exceeding £2 8s. per ton, inclusive of carriage. At Lithgow there 
is an abundance of cheap coal, and good limestone can also be obtained 
in large quantities in the locality. 

The following table gives the description and estimated quantity of 
-iron-ore available in the various districts of New South Wales where 
the deposits occur :— 





Estimated 
District. Description of Ore. punritity. of 
Ore. 
Tons. 
BYeG MUNG - <.. <x -<in.t~voudaaaeetigs uhcos nes Brown ore and hematite ........... 700,000 
DETTE Seed aes eee paalieiiie eae at he eel Specular hematite, magnetite, | 39,000,000 
and carbonate ore 
OORT si cai tela eS oo Hematite and brown ore ......... 3,000,000 
Chalybeate Spring— Deposits of] Brown ore .............cccceceeneeeeeees 1,510,000 
Southern District. 
COMMGACEOUIA) 65.08 s ce dcccececoncesses DASOHCEIC DTC | v<cccctevagvekgcse vnzses 100,000 
FOUND ose crescent ova dacosaesvexees PEPEIGOTO © on. oc<: dccentecvaststeuteesscuet 1,022,000 
ohDas a] A eS a tensa clea ene PRPUMCRICOLC. .... oot seieetcasnaveniieey 120,000 
Mandurama and Woodstock.........) Brown ore .........eceseeeeses Be Aa 609,000 
DL 1 ae ee Pp Oe a Brown ore and hematite .....:...... 40,000 
bi PLT (27 ER RRP a et or SO AS Brown ore with manganese.........| 150,000 
Newbridge, Blayney, and Orange | Brown ore and magnetic ore ...... 150,000 
Queanbeyan (Paddy’s Point)......... PIOIEUND. ... 2. cncmceaaghoes Gnogeins 1,000,000 
Rylstone and Cudgegong ............ PG WINGOUD ..<«.. . caccedosucevatneoreanies — 443,090 
Wallerawang and Piper’s Flat......} Brown ore ..........cccsecesececeeeeeees 200,000 
Williams and Karuah Rivers ...... Titaniferous magnetic ore ......... 1,973,000 
TELLERS ROR I oman aes OND sort PeMTPIIEHIS OPC’ ......... acechscaaiernccusee 3,000,000 
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It will be seen from the above that the Cadia ironstone beds—14 
miles from Orange—have proved the most extensive yet examined. 
The ore comprises two classes, oxidised and unoxidised, the former of 
which consists of hematite and magnetite, and contains from 57 to 
65 per cent. of metallic iron. The ore is suitable for the manufacture 
of steel by the ordinary Bessemer and other acid processes, and compares 
favourably with some of the best American ores. 

None of the other states, with the exception of Tasmania, possesses 
deposits of iron-ore approaching in extent or richness ‘those of New 
South Wales. It is therefore probable that at some future time this 
state will become the great seat of the iron industry of Australia. The 
chief obstacle in the way of development of the industry, even where 
the coal necessary for smelting the ore can easily be obtained, has been 
the relation of cost to market value. Pig iron and its manufactures 
have been imported more cheaply than it was possible to produce them 
locally, and therefore despite the efforts made from time to time to 
stimulate the industry little has been accomplished. Recently, however, 
in spite of the increased production consequent on the advance in 
prices in England, Europe, and America, there has been such an 
expansion in consumption that the opportunity seems favourable for 
working the extensive deposits of iron ore in New South Wales and 
the neighbouring states. Iron and coal constitute the basis of all large 
industries and manufactures, and where, as in New South Wales, the iron 
ore is to be found in close proximity to the coal necessary for smelting, 
the locally produced article should be cheaper than the imported. It 
has been stated that iron can be produced at a cost ranging from £2 10s. 
to £3 10s. per ton; it is reasonable therefore to hope for a develop- 
ment of the industry in the near future. As illustrating the present 
extent of the supply required, the following table, showing the value 
of all descriptions of iron, machinery, and iron manufactures imported 
into the various: states and New Zealand during the ‘five years, 
1896-1900, has been compiled :— 





Bnge | . Average 
State. 1896. | 1897. 1998, 1899. 1900. report 
; 1896-1900, 
£ SSA oie 5 £ £ 
New South Wales |1,957,143 |2,398,701 |2,358,263 |2,810,932 | 3,528,927] 2,610,793 
METS Cle tS eI eG aaa 1,194,976 |1,543,527 |1,382,471 |1,739,836 | 1,903,017) 1,552,766 
Queensland ......... 848,871 | 938,579 | 994,791 |1,187,284 | 1,335,490) 1,061,003 


South Australia ...| 536,632 | 639,174] 688,160| 736,624 798,962; 679,910 
Western Australia}1,052,135 |1,305,772 |1, 155,962 |1,107,917 | 1,490,266) 1,222,410 
Tasmania ............ 155,813 | 218,671} 337,934] 304,531 381,044; 279,599 











es | 


Commonwealth ...|5,745,570 |7,044,424 |6,917,581 |7,887,124 9,437,706) 7,406,481} 
New Zealand ...... i,095,206 |1,668,593 |1,763,870 |1,839,232 | 2,347,669) 1,742,914 
































Australasia .../6,840,776 8,713,017 8,681,451 |9,726,356 ee akiaded 9,149,395 
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The average yearly import for the five years covered by the above 
statement amounts to £2,610,793 for New South Wales, and £7,406,481 
for the states comprising the Commonwealth, and including New 
Zealand, £9,149,395 for Australasia. The quantity of pig-iron required 
to produce the material represented by these values is approximately 
188,000 tons per annum for New South Wales, 535,000 tons for the 
Commonwealth, and 660,000 tons for Australasia. 

A survey of all the known deposits has recently been carried out, 
and the result proves conclusively that the available supplies of iron 
ores are far more extensive than was previously anticipated. It is 
estimated that the minimum quantity of ore in sight is 53 million tons, 
of which 42 million tons occur in the deposits at Cadia and Coombing 
Park, in the Carcoar district. 

For many years the establishment of iron smelting works in New 
South Wales has been spoken of, and in 1890 public attention in 
England was drawn to the possibility of manufacturing iron locally, 
and a mining expert was sent out from that country to inspect the 
iron, lime, and coal deposits, and to report upon the probable cost of 
establishing the industry in the state, but the visit was without result, 
although the report is believed to have been favourable. The iron 
ores at Carcoar were not inspected by the expert, and it is stated that 
these deposits, through their extent, quality, and proximity to coal and 
limestone are the most important in New South Wales. In 1897 it 
seemed as if the project for establishing works for the manufacture of 
iron would take practical shape, and negotiations for the promotion of 
a company in England were well under way when they were interrupted 
by the death of the prime mover. Recently a proposal was made by 
the Blythe River Iron Company of Tasmania for the erection of large 
iron and steel smelting works at Sydney, provided that the State 
Government agreed to take 100,000 tons of steel rails, during a period 
of four years. The proposal was not carried out for various reasons, 
but mainly on account of the price to be paid being subject to market 
fluctuations in Great Britain and America. The Government has 
since received three private offers for the manufacture of steel rails. 
One is from a combined local and English firm, the second from the 
Blythe River Company, and the third from an American syndicate. 
Nothing, however, will be done in the matter until the federal tariff 
has been decided upon. It is still hoped that some practical result 
will follow ; but, in any case, the foundation of the industry is a mere 
matter of time, for the natural facilities of New South Wales for the 
manufacture of iron are unsurpassed. 

The first iron works in New South Wales were established in 1852 at 
Fitzroy, near Mittagong, where there are several deposits of excellent 
brown ore, or limonite, which owe their origin to chalybeate. springs. 
Coal seams underlie the deposits, and limestone is obtainable within 
40 miles. Smelting operations were carried on intermittently, and 
some pig-iron was produced, but in 1855 the works were closed down 
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as the undertaking was unprofitable. They were re-opened in 1864, 
and during this and the two following years considerable progress was 
made. A quantity of iron was produced, and many castings were made. 
Amongst the latter were gas-pipes, bridge cylinders, and girders, which 
were made from iron smelted from the ore, and taken direct to the 
mould, without first making it into pig-iron. In 1875 the works were 
taken over by the Bessemer Steel and Haematite Iron and Coal Com- 
pany, but after producing 3,242 tons of pig-iron, operations were discon- 
tinued. Some samples of ore, coal, and limestone obtained in this 
district, with pig-iron and castings manufactured therefrom, were 
exhibited at the late Mining Exhibition in London, and obtained a first 
award. Works for the manufacture of iron from the ore were estab- 
lished at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where red siliceous ore, averaging 22 
per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 50 per cent. of metallic iron, were 
successfully treated. Abundance of coal and limestone are found in 
the neighbourhood. Smelting operations were commenced in October, 
1875, and about 22,000 tons of pig-iron were produced. This estab- 
lishment, however, has for some time abandoned the manufacture of 
pig-iron, for which it was originally built. The work now carried on 
consists of the re-rolling of old rails, and the manufacture of iron bars, 
rods, and nails, and of ordinary castings. The quantity manufactured 
from scrap during 1900 was 7,737 tons, valued at £95,000. During 
the year a Siemens steel furnace was added to the works, and in this 
furnace steel was produced for the first time in the state. Large 
quantities of iron ore have been raised from the deposits situated 
in the Marulan, Goulburn, Bredalbane, Mittagong, and Carcoar dis- 
tricts and despatched to the smelting-works at Dapto and Cockle Creek, 
where it has been used as flux, the gold contents of the ore helping to 
defray the extra cost of railway carriage. During 1900, 13,146 tons of 
ironstone, valued at £10,945, were raised and sent away from Coombing 
Park, Carcoar, Marulan, Picton, and Peak Hill, as compared with 
10,521 tons, valued at £8,417 in 1899. The new industry is giving 
employment to a large number of men. Parcels of iron oxide have 
also been sent from the Fitzroy and other ironstone deposits in the 
Mittagong district to the various gas-works of the Australian States 
and New Zealand, where it is used in purifying gas. 


ANTIMONY. 


Deposits of antimony occur in the state in various places, chiefly in 
the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone districts; and at Bowraville on 
the North Coast. The principal centre of this industry was at Hill- 
grove, near Armidale, where the Eleanora Mine, one of the richest in 
the state, is situated, The output during 1900 was largely confined to 
this district, where the metal is found associated with gold. The 
Eleanora Company raised 2,141 tons of ore, which yielded 1,879 ounces 
of gold, valued at £6,425, and 144 tons of concentrates, valued at 
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£1,822. At the Garibaldi Mine, in the same district, 630 tons of ore 
were mined, of which 130 tons, assaying 1 ounce of gold and 40 per 
cent. of antimonial metal to the ton, were sent to England as a trial 
shipment. ‘The results of anumber of analyses of antimony ore, made by 
the authorities of the Geological Museum, show from 16°5 to 79°45 per 
cent. of metal; but, notwithstanding these encouraging assays, the price 
has never been sufficiently high to stimulate production to any extent. 
A considerable quantity of ore was raised some years ago at the 
Corangula mines, in the Macleay district, but operations have been 
suspended for the time being at these mines. Lodes have also been 
opened and partly worked near Nambucca, Drake, Gulgong, and Razor- 
back. The value of antimony raised during 1901 was £1,183, and up 
to the end of that year, £194,233. 


MANGANESE. 


Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered in various parts of 
New South Wales. Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and man- 
ganese dioxide, occurs principally in the Bathurst districts and at Ben- 
demeer. Wide veins have also been found in the Glen Innes district, 
near the Newton-Boyd road. Some of the specimens analysed have 
yielded avery high percentage of metal; butthe demand for manganese 
in the state is very trifling, and until a foreign market is found, or 
local manufactories requiring the metal spring up, the rich deposits of this 
ore will remain comparatively untouched. The ore is found extensively 
in conjunction with iron in coal and limestone country, and often 
contains a small percentage of cobalt. The quantity of manganese ore 
raised during 1900 was only 18 tons, valued at £46, and was obtained 
by prospectors at Moonabah, near Kempsey, the ore assaying between 
50 and 60 per cent. of metal. At Moonbi, in the Tamworth district, 
160 acres have been applied for to work a manganese and iron deposit, 
and there are indications of the establishment of a permanent industry. 

The value of the manganese raised to the end of 1901 is set down 
at £1,401. 


BISMUTH. 


Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in quartz- 
veins, in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the quantity raised 
has been chiefly obtained. The principal mines are situated at Kings- 
gate, where the mineral occurs in a granitic formation, associated with 
molybdenum, mispickel, and tin; but at the present time they are 
practically closed, as there is only a limited demand for the metal, and 
the market is uncertain. The total quantity of this metal exported 
during 1900 was 11 tons, valued at £5,640, being an increase in value 
of £2,285 on the previous year. The bulk of the bismuth was raised 
by the Jingera Mineral Proprietary Company in the Pambula district, 
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576 tons of ore being treated for 10 tons of metal. A small quantity of 
concentrates was produced at the “ Old Nanima” Mine, in the Yass dis- 
trict. It is stated that in the Nymagee district promising indications of 
payable deposits have been found, but no steps have been taken to open 
them up. Rich argentiferous ores have been obtained in the Great Jingera 
silver-mine, the lodes consisting of soft granular felspar matrix, impreg- 
nated with blotches of bismuth, molybdenum, and chloride of silver. 
The largest mass of native bismuth yet discovered in the state weighed 
nearly 30 lb., and was obtained in the Kingsgate mine.. The value of 
this metal exported up to the end of 1901 was £63,185. 


PLATINUM. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Iridosmine have been found 
in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, the latter 
occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. Beach mining 
in the Ballina district, where platinum was associated with gold in 
considerable quantities, is now a thing of the past. The metal has also 
been discovered at Fifield, in the Parkes district, and in lodes near 
Broken Hill and Orange. Mining operations were confined in 1900 to 
the Fifield goldfield, where the metal is found associated with the gold 
in washdirt. The total yield of platinum for the year was 530 o0z., as 
compared with 638 oz. in 1899. Mining on this field is handicapped 
by a scarcity of water, and, although a considerable amount of pros- 
pecting was done, the results were not satisfactory to the miners, and 
many, in consequence, left the district. ‘The Fifield platinum occurs 
in coarse, shotty grains, and is much purer than that obtained from 
the northern beach-sands. The quantity of platinum produced during 
1901 was valued at £779, and to the end of that year, £13,211. 


CHROMIUM. 


Chromium is found in the northern portion of New South Wales, 
in the Clarence and Tamworth districts, and also near Gundagai. It is 
usually associated with serpentine. The chrome mining industry is of 
very recent date, although an attempt was made in 1882 to open up 
deposits at Bowling Alley Point, in the Peel River district; and in 
1891 and 1895 in the Clarence River district. The first successful 
mining operations were carried out near Coolac, in the Gundagai district, 
2,000 tons of ore being despatched in 1894 and 1895; and although 
numerous discoveries of chromite followed, the Gundagai-Tumut district 
has remained the only scene of profitable mining enterprise. The 
exports of chrome ore in 1894, 1895, and 1896 amounted to 3,034 
tons, 4,299 tons, and 3,852 tons respectively ; but the low price 
obtainable has prejudicially affected the industry, and although in 1897 
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the export still amounted to 3,379 tons, valued at £10,269, a consider- 
able portion of this was raised in previous years. The production in 
1898 decreased to 2,111 tons, valued at £6,301. During 1899, how- 
ever, 5,243 tons, valued at £17,416, were produced. This quantity is 
the highest recorded as the annual output. In 1900 the production 
fell to 3,285 tons, valued at £11,827, the decrease being due to the 
exhaustion of the smaller deposits, and in 1901 the quantity raised was 
vaiued at only £7,774. The industry is still confined to the Gundagai 
district, where the ore abounds. The principal mine is at Mount 
Lightning, in the Mooney Mooney ranges, about 18 miles from Gundagai. 
The value of chrome iron ore won to the end of 1901 was £90,576. 


OruEeR METALS. 


Mercury, in the form of cinnabar, has been discovered on the Cud- 
gegong River, near Rylstone, and it also occurs at Bingara, Solferino, 
Yulgilbar, and Cooma. In the latter place the assays of ore yielded 
22 per cent. of mercury. Very large and rich deposits have been 
found on Noggriga Creek, near Yulgilbar. During 1899, a deposit of 
cinnabar, yielding ahigh percentage of quicksilver, was found near 
Lionsville, in the parish of Ewengar, county Drake. Prospecting opera- 
tions were continued in 1900, and proved the occurrence of extensive 
deposits, but of a lower grade. The ore is being sent to Sydney for 
treatment pending the erection of the necessary plant. As an encourage- 
ment in the search for quicksilver ores, the Department of Mines has 
offered to pay a reward of £500 to the first person or company pro- 
ducing 50,000 lb. of quicksilver from ores raised in New South Wales. 

Deposits of cobaltiferous minerals have been found at Bungonia, 
Carcoar, and Port Macquarie; but the market for the metal is small, 
and no attempt has yet been made to produce it on any large scale. 
The only deposits worked at present are at Port Macquarie, where 
the ore occurs in nests or pockets in serpentine and the overlaying 
clays resulting from its decomposition. An average sample assayed 
cobalt oxide 7:48, and nickel oxide 1:36, and a picked sample showed 
cobalt oxide 7:03, and nickel oxide 2:39 per cent. The production of 
cobalt during 1901 was valued at £1,051, as against £1,590 for the 
preceding year. The value of the total production to the end of 1901 
was £6,021. 

Tellurium has been discovered at Bingara and other parts of the 
northern districts, as well as at Tarana, on the Western Line, though at 
present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the cost of 
working. It has also been found at Captain’s Flat, in association with 
bismuth. 

Selenium has been discovered at Mount Hope, also in association 
with bismuth. 

Wolfram and scheelite, generally associated with other minerals, such 
as tinstone (cassiterite), bismuth, and molybdenite, occur in many parts 
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of New South Wales. The deposits as a rule have been found too 
patchy for profitable working, and as the market is limited, very little 
has been done in the way of production. The steady demand that has 
existed during the last few years for tungsten ores has, however, stimu- 
lated the search for payable deposits, especially in the Peel and Uralla 
and New England districts. Scheelite was produced in the Hillgrove 
district during 1900, the ore being of good quality and carrying from 
50 to 60 per cent. of tungstic acid. Wolfram ore to the value of £132 
was obtained during the year in the vicinity of Deepwater and Emma- 
ville, but although there appears to be a better demand and price for 
tungsten minerals, and prospecting is still being carried on for further 
deposits, there are no indications that the output is likely to be increased 
to any extent in the near future, as the ore was won in small quantities 
and from scattered patches. The total value of tungsten ores exported 
during the year amounted to £1,913. 

Zine is usually found associated with silver, lead, and copper, and 
various experiments are being made for the profitable extraction of the 
metal. During the last few years attention has been directed by the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company to the production of a high grade 
zine concentrate from the sulphide ores, and experiments are still in 
progress with magnetic separators of various types to determine the 
best method of treating the immense bodies of zinc tailings, carrying 
lead and large quantities of silver. The results so far indicate a suc- 
cessful issue to the difficulty hitherto experienced, and it is anticipated 
that before very long a process for the elimination of the rhodonite 
and zine will be perfected. The value of the zinc produced during 
1901 was £4,057, as against £44,187 in 1900, £49,207 in 1899, and 
£28,914 during 1898. The total production to the end of 1901 was 
valued at £161,123. 

Deposits of pigments are found near Mudgee and Dubbo, and also in 
the Orange district, where a fair quantity of the raw material, consisting 
principally of purple oxide and yellow ochre, has been produced. 


Non-Metatutic MINERALS—COAL. 


Among the varied mineral resources of New South Wales, coal is 
perhaps the most important, for not only is the quality of the mineral 
superior to that found in the other states, but the carboniferous forma- 
tions are of much greater extent than in any other part of Australia. 
The area over which the mineral is distributed in this state has been 
computed at 23,950 square miles, but the limit within which the coal 
measures are considered productive is set down at 16,550 square miles, 
and the Government Geologist has estimated the quantity of coal 
underlying this area, down to a depth of 4,000 feet, at 115,347 million 
tons. This estimate allows for one-third loss in working, but no account 
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has been taken of the coal measures of the Clarence basin, or of the 
area to the west of a line stretching from Dubbo to Texas. The coal 
in these districts is probably suitable for local requirements, but its 
quality is not sufficiently good for purposes of export, and it would be 
expensive to work by reason of the numerous bands of shale which 
occur in. the seams. 

At present the coal-mining industry is confined to those centres which, 
from their close proximity to ports of shipment or the railway lines 
afford ready means for the disposal of the commodity when raised. 

Coal was first discovered in New South Wales in the year 1797 near 
Mount Keira, in the Illawarra district, by a man named Clark, supercargo. 
of the ‘‘Sydney Cove,” while he was endeavouring to reach Sydney - 
by way of the coast after the wreck of that vessel in Bass Straits. 
Later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland discovered the River- 
Hunter, with the coal-beds situated near its mouth, and mining opera+ - 
tions in this district, begun in 1826, have reached large dimensions. 

The deposits which have been found in the Blue Mountains, near the - 
line of railway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, . 
Wallerawang, and elsewhere, now supply a portion of the requirements . 
of Sydney and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as well as 
part of the western district of the state. Coalis also mined at Berrima, 
and other places in that district, whence a large quantity of the coal 
consumed in the southern districts of the state is obtained. Some: 
years ago the diamond-drill was used at Cremorne Point, near Mos- 
man’s Bay, for the purpose of ascertaining whether coal existed 
beneath the metropolis. A depth of 3,095 feet was reached, the- 
deepest bore yet put down in Australia. Coal was met with, bus 
the work was discontinued, as there was every reason to believe, from. 
the position of two doleritic dykes met with, that a volcanic disturbanee;., 
such as is often found in the southern coal-fields, had occurred at that. 
particular spot. It was considered to have been proved that the Illa- 
warra coal measures extended under Sydney, and it was resolved to put. 
down another bore about half a mile distant from the previous one, and’ 
midway between the twodykes. The new bore-hole was the largest ever: 
attempted in Australia, the boring-bit being 54 in. in diameter, and. 
capable of bringing up a 4}-in. core. A commencement was made with. 
this work at the end of 1891, and, after carrying the bore down to a. 
depth of 2,929 ft., a very valuable discovery of good steam coal was: 
made. The seam is 10 ft. 3 in. in thickness, 9 ft. 2 in. of it being: 
workable. A company to work the mine was floated in London with 
a nominal capital of £300,000, and sinking operations were commenced’ 
in June, 1897, on the shores of Long Cove, Balmain. On the 21st 
November, 1901, coal was reached at a depth of 2,880 feet. A coal 
seam 6 ft. 64in. thick has been found on the Moorbank Estate, near 
Liverpool, at a depth of 2,583 ft. Coal has also been found in the 
Clarence series, though it has not yet been worked commercially. 
Three seams have been proved at Coraki, on the Richmond River. 
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Several parties have exploited this district for coal, and at the mine 
at Aberdare 150 tons of good coal have been obtained from a seam 6 ft. 
thick. 

In 1826, the Australian Agricultural Society obtained a grant of 
1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, conferred by 
charter, of working the coal-seams which were known to exist in the 
Newcastle district. Several mines were opened up, and profitably 
worked for a number of years; but it was not until the expiration, in 
1847, of the monopoly enjoyed by the company, that the coal-mining 
industry showed signs of extensive development. During the year 
named the output of coal only reached the total of 40,732 tons, of the 
value of £13,750. Six years afterwards the production had been 
doubled, and the output of this mineral has rapidly increased year by 
year, until coal-mining is now one of the staple industries of the state, 
the production for the year 1901 amounting to 5,968,426 tons, 
valued at £2,178,929. This quantity is the highest annual output 
recorded, and owing 1o the increased price of the mineral in 1901 
the value of the production is also the highest yet attained. The 
‘total production to the end of the year 1901 was 97,445,059 tons, 
valued at £39,494,844. Newcastle, the centre of the coal trade, 
is singularly well fitted by situation to become the port of supply for 
all the countries of the southern seas. Every week coal-laden vessels 
leave its wharves, not only for the Australian States, but for New Zealand 
China, India, the Pacific Slope of North and South America, Mauritius, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. Every provision has been made 
by the Government for shipping coal, and over two miles of wharves, 
furnished with cranes and shoots capable of loading over 25,000 tons 
per day, line its shores. The markets of the states are likewise sup- 
plied with quantities of excellent coal from the seams worked in the 
Tlawarra district, and the product of the southern collieries is also 
exported in large quantities. 

The number of coal-mines under inspection in New South Wales at 
the end of the year 1901 was 96. They gave employment, to 12,191 
persons, of whom 9,644 were employed under ground, and 2,547 above 
ground. The average quantity of coal extracted per miner was 619 
tons, as against an average of 612 tons for the previous year, and 
559 tons for 1899. The low average of 368 tons, for 1890, is accounted 
for by the strike that occurred during that year ; but a tendency to 
decline had been exhibited since 1882, when the average per miner 
was 578 tons. During the last seven years, however, the miners have 
been able to work better time, and the average production per man 
has greatly increased, as the comparison shows. 

Below will be found the quantity of coal raised in New South Wales 
and the number of coal-miners employed, during each of the last ten years. 
Calculated on the total value of the coal produced during the decade, 
the average quantity of 530 tons extracted yearly by each person 
employed underground represents a value of £166 11s, 8d., and for the 
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total number of persons employed, 428 tons, valued at £134 10s. 6d. 
In 1900 the average value of production was £185 8s. 8d. for each 
person employed underground, and £147 5s. 3d. for each person em- 
ployed in any capacity about the mines :— 


Quantity of Coal raised. 
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It is satisfactory to note that the industry has at last fully recovered 
from the effects of the strikes in 1887 and 1890, which not only caused a 
temporary suspension of trade, and deprived the state of the benefit 
of hewing and handling some 600,000 tons of coal, but induced buyers 
to seek other markets for the supply of their requirements. | Among 
other things, this promoted the development of the coal-mines in Japan, 
where, owing to the cheapness of labour, coal can be produced, though 
possibly of inferior quality, at a price which makes it a formidable 
competitor with Australian coal. Still, despite competition, the export 
of New South Wales in 1900, both to foreign ports and to the other 
states, was the highest on record, and there is little doubt that future 
years will see a great expansion in the industry. Another satisfactory 
feature of the trade in 1900 was an increase to the extent of over 
340,000 tons in the quantity taken for home requirements, a result in- 
dicative of greater industrial activity. . The large increase is undoubtedly 
due to the quantities now used at the smelting works at Dapto and 
Cockle Creek. 

Northern District.—In the Northern or Hunter River District the 
number of collieries under official inspection in 1900 was 64, employing 
a complement of 8,555 persons, 6,817 of whom were miners, wheelers, 
etc., employed underground. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 
3,926,584 tons, valued at £1,246,011, or over 71 per cent. of the whole 
production of New South Wales. This is an increase of 666,876 tons 
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on the figures of the previous year, and 570,984 tons more than the 
output of 1898, the previous record production. 

The following table shows the growth of the coal industry within 
the last ten years in the Hunter District. The quantity of mineral 
raised and the number of persons employed steadily increased up to the 
year 1888, when the production was interfered with by strikes; both 
the number of men employed and the quantity of coal raised have 
fluctuated since. The output in 1900, however, was higher than in any 
previous year, exceeding that for 1899 by 666,876 tons :— 








| Quantity of Coal raised. 
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1891 §,309 6,732 | 2,853,252 | 343 424 
1892 8, 204 6,783 2,611,732 | 318 385 
1893 | 7,872 6,503 | 2,203,480 280 339 
1894 | 7,077 5,773 | 2,605,143 | 368 451 
1895 6,777 5,605 =-(-2-635, 222: 388 469 
1896 6,941 5,697 2,623,016 378 | 460 
1897 7,229 5,925 3,176,869 439 536 
1898 7,767 6,247 | 3,355,600 432 537 
1899 7,815 | 6,249 | 3,259,708 417 522 
1900 8,555 | 6,817 | 3,926,584 | 459 576 


Southern District.—In the Southern District there were in 1900 
fifteen collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 2,324 
persons, of whom 1,802 were at work underground. These numbers 
exhibit an increase of 203 persons employed in and about the mines, and 
of 166 underground workers, as compared with those so engaged in 1899. 
There was also an increase of 145,552 tons in the production, the 
total quantity raised during the year being 1,265,055 tons, valued 
at £344,812—the largest output known in one year in the district. 
The next highest figures are those for the previous year, when 1,119,503 
tons were raised. Owing to the demand for Southern coal for steam 
purposes, the trade of this district has greatly increased during the past 
few years. The increase would doubtless have been more pronounced 
but for the difficulty experienced in loading. To meet the claims of 
this district, the Government is making a harbour at Port Kembla, 
a few miles south of Wollongong, by constructing, in the first instance, a 
breakwater. There are already two jetties from which coal is shipped, 
but they are exposed to the full force of the south-easterly and easterly 
gales that constantly sweep up the coast, and at such periods the 
shipment of cargo has to be abandoned. With the breakwater, it is 
believed that there will be complete protection for shipping, and vessels 
will be in a nosition to load at all times. 
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The history of coal production in the Southern district for the last 
ten years may be gathered from the following table :— 
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265,055 bit 702 





Western District.—In the Western District, in 1900, there were 21 
collieries under official inspection, giving employment to 454 persons, of 
whom 381 were at work underground. From the subsequent table, it 
~ will be seen that the output in 1891 was in excess of that of any other 
year during the decade. The figures for 1900 show an increase of 
98,041 tons compared with those of the previous year, and are the 
highest since 1891. The increased output is due to more regular work, 
and the absence of labour troubles, which retarded operations in 
previous years. The average quantity of coal raised per miner is much 
greater in the Western collieries than elsewhere in the state. This is 
due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the greater thickness of the 
seams and the more friable character of the coal, and to the circumstance | 
that ‘the coal-beds are almost horizontal, and generally at small depths ; 
in some cases the coal is worked by means of adits or tunnels instead 
of shafts, so that the facilities for winning the mineral are much greater 
in these mines than in those at Newcastle. But though the output 
is greater per miner than in the other coal-mining districts, the price for 
hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner do not 
differ ereatly wherever the mine is situated. 

The following table shows the growth of coal production in the 
Western district during the last ten years. Until 1891 the progress was 
regular, and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the portion of 
the state extending from the Blue Mountains to the Darling, in which 
the Western collieries have a monopoly of the coal trade; but from 
1891 to 1895 the output decreased, a considerable improvement, 
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however, being manifested since 1896. Situated, as these mines are, 
in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New South Wales, 
their future prospects will be greatly improved should the manufacture 
of iron from the ore become an established industry in this part of the 
state :— 
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1900 454 381 | 315,858 696 §29 


The following table shows the average price of coal per ton in the 
various districts for the last seven years ; the average for New South 
Wales makes allowance for the quantity raised in each district :— 
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There were 24 persons killed, 101 seriously injured, and 92 who met 
with minor accidents in the New South Wales coal-mines during 1900, 
making a total of 217 persons affected by accidents—the number of 
cases terminating fatally being fourteen more than in the previous year. 
On March 17th, at the Sydney Harbour Colleries sinking shaft, five men 
lost their lives through being thrown out of the bucket in which they were 
descending, and at the Greta Colliery a similar number of miners were 
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suffocated by noxious gases from an underground fire. The non-fatal cases 
were more numerous than in any previous year. This may be partly 
accounted for by the fact that the figures include minor accidents, which 
did’ not appear prior to 1898, when serious accidents only were reported. 
If these be taken into account, the increase-in the number injured will 
not appear so large. Taking into account the serious. accidents only, 
the experience of 1900 compares unfavorably with that of previous 
years. There is no special reason assigned for the large increase in the 
number of accidents, but it has been stated that many of them were due 
to carelessness on the part of themeninjured. For the decennial period 
ended’ 1900, the average annual loss of life in the British coal-mines was 
1-42 per thousand, or at the rate of 208,045 tons of mineral raised for 
every fatal accident. It should be explained that these figures relate 
not only to the coal-mines, but also to those working under the ‘‘ Coal 
Mines Regulation Act.” By comparing the coal-mines only with all of 
the mines regulated’ by the act mentioned,. for the three years for which 
separate information is available—1&97—9—it is found that the results 
are practically identical, so that it may be reasonably inferred that the 
figures for the decade give an accurate idea of the conditions. under 
which coal-mining is carried on in the United Kingdom. In the New 
South Wales collieries, for the ten years ended 1900, the rate was 1:54 
fatal accidents per thousand miners employed, and 270,206 tons of coal 
were raised for every life lost. The number of accidents in the coal and 
shale mines of the state, with the proportion of miners to each fatal and 
non-fatal case, is given herewith, as well as the quantity of mineral 
raised to each life lost and person injured :— 


[ 


Number of miners em- | Number of tons of mineral 





a Accidents. ployed to each person. raised to each person. 
| Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. Killed. Injured. 

1892 8 77 528 142 481,896 50,067 
1893 13 45 901 231 256,460 74,089: 
1894 a 40 1,347 236 527,607 92,331 
1895 10 47 938 199 - | 379,802 80,809 
1896 24 62 394 153 164,223 63,570 
1897 16 63 624 158 276,105 70; 122 
1898 25 *113 421 93 189,438 41,911 
1899 10 #154 1,052 68 463,375 | 30,089 
1900 24 *193 1,364 60 230,432 28,655 


1901 17 +117 576 84 354, 306 51,480 





* Includes 44, 100, and 92 minor accidents respectively, not previously reported. 
+ Exclusive of minor accidents, not now recorded. 
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The New South Wales Miners’ Accident Relief Act, which came into 
force on the 1st January, 1901, provides that mine-owners employing on 
an average 15 persons or more, shall pay an annual contribution of 
10s. per person employed into a fund to be established. This fund 
is to be supplemented by an equal amount from the Government, and by 
a deduction of 44d. per week from the wages of each man employed, or 
19s. 6d. per annum, a sum nearly equal to the contributions of the 
owners and Government together. The act is to be administered by a 
Board, consisting of six members, one of whom shall be the chairman, 
and the others as far as practicable shall be representative of (1) owners 
of coal and shale mines, (2) owners of other mines, (3) persons employed 
in or about coal and shale mines, (4) persons employed in or about other 
mines, and (5) the Department of Mines. In addition to the central 
controlling Board there is to be for each mine a committee, consisting of 
(1) the manager, (2) the under-manager, or some other person appointed 
by the manager, (3) an Inspector of Mines appointed by the Minister, 
and (4) three persons employed in or about the mines, and elected by 
the miners. 

In a return furnished by the Minister for Mines it is stated that 
during the nine months ended 30th September, 1901, 21,063 employés 
contributed £13,990. For the half-year ended 30th June, the Govern- 
ment had paid into the fund £4,079, and the contributions of the mine 
_ owners amounted to £4,255 for the same period. Up to 30th September 
the sum of £4,389 was paid in allowances, and the number of families 
relieved was as follows :—Coal districts: Northern, 766; Southern, 
236; Central and Western, 99. Metalliferous districts: Broken Hill, 
350; Western, 254; Northern 65; and Southern, 38. The total 
number of families relieved by the fund was therefore 1,808. 

The average annual number of fatalities in the coal-mines of the world 
for the last available ten years will be seen from the following table :— 


Average Annual Number of— 
Mortality per 














Country. — oT SY . ee : 
arete on 8 : Sane 1,000 Employed. 
| 

United Kingdom ............ 700,513 998 | 1°42 
United States ......ccccccesee. 359,355 941 | 262 
Prosaine: /ocavclree en 243,593 623. | «= 2°56 
Hance...) cae 122,033 is9 | 155 
Mukinian:; 7. :eee ee 87,784 is9 6 | S216 
Belgium: ::;.,..c0ee ee 113,910 191)" | 2c 8S 
British Columbia .......... .. 2,933 9 3°00 
Nova Scotia.«::c:aisree 5,529 21 3°7 


| 
New South Wales ............ 10,030 15 | 1°54 
| 
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The foliowing table shows the quantity and value of coal raised 
in New South Wales from the earliest record to the close of 1901, the 


total production being 97,445,059 tons, valued at £39,494,844 :— 
Le at eal ee agate eS SS RRR ec 




















Period. Quantity. stint Value. 
tons. s. d. Ri 
Prior to 1830 50,780 10 0 25,394 
1830 to 1839 111,069 8 9 50,523 
1840 ,, 1849 349,961 9 2 155,083 
1850,, 1859 | 1,481,761 12 11 1,004,924 
1860,, 1869 | 6,174,132 10 2 2,961,910 
1870,, 1879 ; 12,530,044 10 7 6,838,889 
1880 1,466,180 8 5 615,337 
1881 1,769,597 6 10 603,248 
1882 2,109, 282 9 0 948, 965 
1883 | 2,521,457 9 6 1,201,942 
1884 | 2,749,109 9 6 1,303,077 
1885 2,878,863 9 4 1,340,213 
1886 2,830,175 9 2 1,303, 164 
1887 2,922,497 9 3 1,346,440 
1888 3,203,444 Ge] 1,455,198 
1889 | 3,655,632 8 1 1,632,849 
1890 | 3,060,876 8 4 1,279,089 
1891 4,037,929 8 8 1,742,796 
1892 | 3,780,968 7 9 1,462,388 
1893 3,278, 328 7 2 1,171,722 
1894 | 3,672,076 6 4 1,155,573 
1895 | 3,738,589 5 10 1,095,327 
1896 | 3,909,517 5 9 1,125,281 
1897 4,383,591 5 7 1,230,041 
1898 4,706,251 5 5 1,271,832 
1899 4,597,028 5 9 1,325,799 
1900 5,507,497 6: ah 1,668,911 
1901 . 5,968,426 7 4 2,178,929 
Total 97,445,059 8 1 39,494,844 


Sanat a3. PN Es SOE i 5a a el mes 2 EE 

With the exception of the last three years, there has been a general de- 
cline in the price obtained per ton since 1883, but in this respect coal has 
not differed greatly from other produce. In the earlier years, however, 
the fluctuations in prices to a large extent arose from uncertainty in the 
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markets. This uncertainty no longer exists, for the local markets and 
those of the other Commonwealth States and New Zealand demand a 
large share of the coal raised. The proportion of the production taken 
by Australasia increases almost every year, and operates in the direction 
of steadying the price, by removing the principal cause of fluctuation. 
The highest average price obtained was in 1854, the first year of the 
Crimean war, and the third after the commencement of the gold rush, 
when the price per ton was not less than 20s. 6d. In 1872 the output 
reached 1,000,000 tons; ten years later it had increased to 2,000,000 ; 
and in 1891, to a little over 4,000,000 tons; the yield decreased to 
3,280,000 tons in 1893, but since that date it has steadily increased year 
by year until 1901, when no less than 5,968,000 tons were raised, the 
record production for one year. 

New South Wales was its own chief customer during 1900, when, 
out of the total production stated above, the local consumption amounted 
to 2,138,165 tons, or 38-9 per cent. Victoria was its principal customer 
abroad, taking 866,895 tons, or 25-7 per cent. of a total export of 
of 3,369,332 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consumption 
shows a satisfactory increase during most years, as will be seen from the 
following statement :— 


Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 

189] 1,523,561 1896 1,434,610 
1892 1,589,263 1897 1,686,968 
1893 1,443,238 1898 1,914,455 
1894 1,546,951 1899 1,798,505 
1895 1,572,359 1900 2,138,165 


The annual consumption per head increased from 16 ewt. in 1877 to 
over 31 cwt. in 1900. The larger use of steam for railway locomotives, 
and for manufacturing, smelting, and other purposes, as well as the 
multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a great portion of the increase ; 
but it must also be borne in mind that there is a large and growing 
demand for bunker coal for ocean-going steamers, which appears not as 
an export, but as required for home consumption. The amount of coal 
taken by the steamers during 1900 was about 425,000 tons. 

The quantity of coal supplied to customers abroad shows also a 
large increase during this period, as shown in the table below :— 








Year. | Tons. | Year. | Tons. 

1891 | 2,514,368 | 1896 2,474,907 

1892 2,191,705 1897 2 696,623 

1893. | 1,835,090 1898 2,791,796 

1894 2,125,125 1899 2,798,523 

1895 2,166,230 1900 33369, 332 
| 
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As the coal trade of 1890 was hampered by the strike of that year, 
the exports of 1891 necessarily showed a large advance on those of 
1890; nevertheless compared with the year 1889, the trade of 1891 
exhibited satisfactory progress, but in 1892 the exports fell not only 
below those of 1891, but were less than those of 1889. A further large 
decrease took place in 1893, but the figures for 1894 and 1895 showed 
a slight recovery, and since 1896 the improvement was very decided, 
the export for 1900 being 570,809 tons higher than that of 1899, and 
the highest recorded. ‘The customers of New South Wales for coal 
during the year 1900 will be found in the following table, from which 
it will be seen how wide is the circle which relies upon the state for the 
supply of one of the chief necessaries of civilised life :— 








Country or Port. Tons. Country or Port. | Tons. 
| 

Wicinte se Spades | With 8 | 13,842 
South Australia.......cec.cc00ee. 563,169 | Cape Colony 21... | 10,361 
Chili eee ae AR ASE i Chinn .....- stasnceaseenes | 9,339 
New Zealand ...........ce-c0++ BUG BLS |) CalCDeS. .....crccrereceseneeereaes 8,407 
Western Australia............... 192,164 || South Sea Islands ............ 5,509 
Hawaiian Islands ............... 182,621 || Molucca Islands......... saan 3,367 
Uinited: States: © s. ccsccccse sees 168,531 || Dutch East Indies............ | 2,932 
SOMA... Sc Seedborens soetwbdensaee ates 139,204 || Mauritius.........cccsessesereres 2,694 
DWRINARIR: 4 oe ces dicdeedetncsey ss 99,316 || United Kingdom Jetge addi fe 23293 
Straits Settlements ............ 74,146 || New Guinea..,.........e.cseee 1,792 
Philippine Islands............... 72,521 || Ecuador: .........+. ceaeainees 1,105 
PGP. |. ci cies eset teegeaeageaks GE 700 | Coylon: ..........-:sscceneorsssen 800 
Gucensiand.. 335 ss. oka ceecee BFP PARI oo sss. ssc encepnerantees 800 
TAGE ive< eee sednecambcadeane ees 36,250 || Marshall Islands...............| 500 
Bia Be 2 cece ccescenensov'rss 96,655 || Neu Pommern(New Britain), 23 
EBB picticencoanssean endive cats oeries 26,254 || Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land...... 4 
New Caledonia. ...........:60000: 24,730 —_——_—_— 
DANGHGS 2 Sccocurscczstsaeeccseods 17,234 Totedl. i: csiteneeeres, 3,369,332 
RUBSICER  cctcyeccccsxatsaewsstipapecs 16,634 





The wealth of the state in coal is enormous, and the further expan- 
sion of the industry may be regarded as almost a certainty. As the 
great Australian Continent is only in the early period of the develop- 
ment of its immense resources, so also may the coal-mining industry of 
New South Wales be said to be inits infancy. It is, however,.a very 
vigorous infancy, giving promise of a great future. 
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In the following statement will be found the results of a number of 
proximate analyses made by the Government Geologist of coals from 
the various districts of New South Wales :— 7 


 — —  SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeMsseFe 


Composition. 
Districts. Hygro- | Volatile 2 
scopic Hydro- ae Ash. Sulphur. 


Moisture. | carbons. 














per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent, | per cent. 


NGptHera  :..:6:4 larch eee: 192 | 35°09 | 54:08 | 8-91 | 0:54 
SSOUGHCIN |. . >... 52. ck geese eee 0°97 | 23°10 | 65°26 | 10°67 0°46 
WVOBUOIN «J: 5. ...50s00sscnbuni enemas: 1°87 31°49 | 52°61 14°03 0°63 

WANGYRZO ..:. sarees et; 174 | 32:40 | 56-02 | 9°84 | 0°53 





Similar analyses of English coal are shown in the following table :— 








Composition. 


Description of Coals. ; Volatile Fixed 
Moisture. eT GR OF CFS Ash. Sulphur. 
I 














| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 


ATTRA CHG oo ated | 150 | 5:00 | 81°75 | 10°50 | 1-25 
MIGMUAOUS | 2:50 | 37-00 |. 50-00 8°50 2-00 
Semi-bituminous ...........ccccccccceccs 2°00 16°50 71°25 8°50 Es) 

Average Bituminous Coals...... | 2°25 | 26°75 | 60°62 8°50 1.88 


Excluding the Welsh anthracite, by far the best coal known for 
steaming purposes, it will be seen from the above analyses that the 
New South Wales product, especially that obtained from the Southern 
and Northern mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the 
average bituminous coals. In addition it has the advantage of a greater 
specific gravity, while containing less sulphur. The result of the analyses 
showed that the mean specific gravity of the Northern district coals was 
1,338, and of the Southern and Western coals, 1,389, while the mean of 
a number of samples of British coals was 1,279. The gas-producing 
qualities of New South Wales coal, especially that obtained from the 
Northern mines, are superior to those of English coal, but the latter 
has a slightly smaller percentage of ash. Illawarra coal is chiefly used 
by the naval authorities on the Australian station, and on. the large 
ocean-going steamers, mainly on account of its cheapness, for the steam- 
producing power of the coal from the Northern districts of the state is 
almost equal to that of the Southern article. 
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CokE. 


The quantities of coke manufactured in New South Wales since 1890 
were as follow :— 























| Quantity. | 
Year | Total value. 
N orthern Southern and Total 
District. | Western Districts. 3 | 
tons. tons. tons. < 

1890 15,886 15,211 31,097 41,147 
1891 9,474 20,836 30,310 34,473 
1892 5,245 2,654 7,899 8,853 
1893 12,262 5,596 17,858 20,233 
1894 13,602 20,856 34,458 33,209 
1895 11,326 16,304 27,630 24,683 
1896 10,399 15,953 26,352 21,851 
1897 21,012 43,190 64,202 45,392 
1898 34,422 47,800 82,222 64,135 
1899 43,912 52,618 96,530 77,130 
1900 49,374 76,839 126,213 109,620 
1901 35,939 92,943 128,882 | 105,665 
135 | Sees 262,853 410,800 | 673,653 586,391 


For the period 1890-1900 the imports into the state were :— 


TBQO rg cnccesnctenwarihesscaueesconreseiwdi esa Wa sau ddesh ae 38,174 tons 
RODE cc coaet repens ends Glut ies vada caer agit eines ssaee 76,542 ,, 
BOOZ se ccaeeseccdas cs bass Genoa Vers ts tpliv glace edenoas ios criaioas 61,852 ,, 
ASUS... sc adceaingtom sack ipayicendsts? bat Ge G's ctuasideeees ANE 61,874. ,, 
Leas. id dba catopers ons: amceta oesn recy. Weewese ea cae ilansei hives 47,586 ,, 
BSW sess cvdv cerita laces line Counc etsass cals skiged eodes ests ne 42,526 ,, 
BOONE ss 5 vv eindc gs oe daks 1s bes ceedsii es say 0c ooh <5 opuuamasowee tales 43,134 ,, 
PRRs css cada ea pier dd version Wace bas sn ck Sos es sO Re 32,451 ,, 
BOCs via ue tune? 1. 10k aN sues «sitet e135 cecepn ee aos lose gee 4,000 ,, 
poeta e iad sv sws gunners nes hokey sea esenn ra hieddc dei tasy sons cine 426.55 
DO ccs ice caawapeaas Caw cdeth connie so Vereen eee es 507, 


Almost the whole of this was imported vid South Australia to the 
Barrier district, where it was used for smelting purposes. The returns 
of the South Australian Customs Department show that by far the 
largest quantities of this coke came originally from the United Kingdom 
and from Germany. At Broken Hill, the Proprietary Company alone 
have consumed about 1,000 tons per week. It seems asingular circum- 
stance that the silver-miners of New South Wales should have so largely 
relied on England and Germany for their coke when the state possesses 
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unlimited supplies of coal from which excellent coke can be manu- 
factured. It is true that complaints have been made that the colonial 
coke contains a higher percentage of ash than the imported article, and 
that it is too friable, causing a large percentage of loss through abrasion 
in transport, while the coke, it has been said, arrives in such small pieces 
as to be unfit for smelting the fine lead ores. Recently, however, the 
Government Geologist stated that, although there was room for material 
improvement in the manufacture of coke in this state, both by reducing 
the percentage of ash, and increasing the density, some of the local 
article was nearly equal, as regards ash, to the average of the foreign 
cokes used by the Broken Hill Proprietary Company, while several 
specimens of locally made cokes-contained a smaller percentage of ash 
than the imported article. 

The following analyses of average samples of coke taken recently from 
the works in the various districts have been made in the laboratory of 
the Mines Department :— 








Districts. 
Composition. CU eae reer cw Sane net. RR 

Northern. Southern. Western. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Volatile matter and moisture ...... 1°65 2°17 6°22 
Baxed A pepo se oes 87°19 82°89 78°41 
a1) pede ROSEY 2a els Se SR: »iy BB 14°47 14°67 
ULES USGS ERC A RN on Ot ee ee 0-44 0°47 0°70 





The specific gravity of the specimens was found to be 1:797 for the 
Northern district, 1:936 for the Southern, and 2-711 for the Western 
district. | 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining regular supplies of coke, conse- 
quent on the abnormal condition of the freight market, the Broken 
Hill Proprietary Company decided to erect coke works at Bellambi, on 
the South Coast Railway line, The task of building the ovens was 
commenced in September, 1900, and the first charge was drawn on 
June 18th, 1901. “The ovens, when fully running, will supply one- 
half of the company’s total requirements, and they are so arranged that 
duplication can be carried out at any time when it may be considered 
desirable. The Mount Lyell Copper Mining Company have also erected 
additional ovens. it would seem that coke of local manufacture has 
at last overcome the strong prejudice that existed, judging from the 
great increase in the production during the last four years. This is 
doubtless due to the greater care excercised in its manufacture, and by 
the employment of a better class of kiln and appliances for cleaning the 
coal, 
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At the old Bulli mine a coal seam 6 feet thick has been for about 
half that thickness transformed into a sort of natural coke, apparently 
through the intrusion of igneous matter underneath the seam. This 
natural coke is largely used on the Sydney tram-motors. 

Considerable activity is now being displayed in the Illawarra district, 
where there are six works all fully employed, and when the good 
qualities of the locally manufactured coke are recognised, the district 
will doubtless become not only a smelting, but also a manufacturing, 
centre. 


KEROSENE SHALE. 


This mineral is found in various parts of New South Wales, but 
principally at Hartley, Katoomba, Megalong, Bathgate, near Wallera- 
wang, Joadja Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, and Greta ; 
and also at Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, in the Capertee district, 
and in the valley of the Wolgan River. The shale occurs in seams, or 
lenticular patches of greater or less extent, the largest hitherto dis- 
covered not exceeding one mile in length, and varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 6 feet. It is a species of torbanite, or cannel-coal, 
similar to the boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger 
percentage of volatile hydro-carbon than the Scotch mineral. The richest 
shale at the Joadja mine, near Mittagong, yields about 130 gallons of 
crude oil per ton, or 15,400 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power 
equal to forty-eight sperm candles when gas only is extracted from the 
shale, and has a specific gravity of 1-098, while the best shale from 
Hartley Vale yields from 150 to 160 gallons of crude oil, or 18,000 
cubic feet of gas of forty candle power per ton. The specific gravity of 
the best specimens of Joadja Creek and Hartley shale is 1-06, the 
amount of sulphur 0°49 per cent., and the yield of tar 40 gallons per 
ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary coal for the 
manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great Britain, America, 
and other foreign countries, as well as to the neighbouring states. On 
analysis the following result was obtained from average specimens :— 


Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture............ 82°50 per cent. 
ESET ONY oicccctaadpdcsexcapevgriesss nS ccnatoe conus 6°50 a 
MONE eo ok. viene knee See een oi caamane 11°00 = 


At present only two companies—the New South Wales Shale and 
Oil Company and the Australian Kerosene Oil and Mineral Company— 
work kerosene shale in the state, their mines being situated at Hartley 
Vale, Genowlan, and Ruined Castle, in the Western district ; and at 
Joadja, in the Southern district. These companies not only raise shale 
for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil and other 
products. The production of kerosene shale from the opening of the 
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mines in 1865 to the end of 1901 amounts to 1,073,468 tons, of the 
value of £1,970,623, as shown in the following table :— 



































Year. | Quantity. cee cae sou Year. Quantity. ee rye He olay 
tons. | £8. d. ae | tons. | £ s. d. £ 
1865-67; 7,419; 3 9 5 25,749 || 1892 | 74,197} 116 8 136,079 
1868-72; 58,772; 213 9 | 157,886 | 1893 55,660 | 116 4 101,220 
1873-77; 71,108; 212 9 | 187,793 1894 21,171 110 0 31,781 
1878-82} 152,050 | 118 8 | 293,729 1895 59,426; 1 5 4 75,219 
1883 | 49,250 | Tr 10° Ad 90,861 | 1896 | 31,839} 1 1 6 34,202 
1884 | 31,618; 2 5 8 72,176 || 1897 34,090 | 1 3 9 40,612 
1885 27,462 | 2 9-0 67,239 | 1898 | 29,689; 1 1 5 31,834 
1886} 43,563 | 2 56.11 99,976 || 1899 36,719: ).. 1.22::3 40,823 
1887 | 40,010; 2 310 87,761 1900. -|. 22,862 |: 0:18. 1 20,652 
1888 | 34,869; 2 2 3 73,612 || 1901 | 54,774] 015° 2 41,489 
1889 | 40,561; 118 3 77,667 ——-—— — —_——— 
1890 | 56,010; 117 2 | 104,103 | Total .../1,073,468) 116 9 {1,970,623 
1891 |} 40,349! 118 9 | 78,160 | 


The features of this table are the steady fall in the average price of 
the mineral and the fluctuating production. There is no special reason 
for the rise and fall in the quantity of shale produced from year to 
year beyond the irregularity in the orders coming forward for export, 
and the slackening of mining operations while the mineral at grass is 
being reduced. It does not necessarily follow, either, that the whole 
production of any one year is put to actual use. A certain proportion 
of second-grade mineral must be taken out with the first quality, and as 
there is only an outside demand for the higher grade, it depends 
altogether upon their ability to compete with the imported oil whether 
the local companies make use of the second quality at all. With 
reference to the decline in value and production exhibited in 1900, 
the cause of the diminished output is attributed to the closing of the 
Joadja Mine and the suspension of operations at New Hartley for 
the greater portion of the year, pending completion of railway con- 
nection, and the erection of retorts at Torbane. The depreciation in the 
average price obtained arises from the fact that the output from Hartlev 
Vale was confined to low-grade retorting shale, of which 7,111 tons— 
nearly one-third of the total production of New South Wales—were 
raised, valued at only £2,037. During 1900 large continuous-feed 
retorts were erected at Torbane by the New South Wales Shale and Oil 
Company, and a contract was entered into with the Australian Gas 
Company to supply one million gallons of crude oil annually for ten 
years, for the purpose of enriching the water-gas. The introduction of 
modern machinery and economic methods of retorting shale opens up 
large possibilities for the profitable treatment of the extensive deposits 
of low-grade mineral, which is of too poor a quality for exporting. The 
constant demand for the retorts necessitates a regular supply, so that 
there was in consequence a largely increased output during 1901. At 
the shale mines of the state in 1901 there were 148 men employed 
under ground and 76 above ground, or a total of 224. 
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DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEM-STONES. 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory of 
New South Wales was recorded as early as 1851. In 1867 they were 
found at the Cudgegong River in the Mudgee district, and during 
the year between 3,000 and 4,000 diamonds were won from the 
claims of the Australian Diamond Mining Company, but no systematic 
attempt was made to work the deposits until the year 1872. In the 
course of the following year deposits of diamantiferous wash were dis- 
covered at Bingara, and a somewhat extensive rush took place. <A 
large number of mineral leases were applied for, and it was anticipated 
that diamond-washing would become a permanent and payable industry. 
Unfortunately the stones were small and the work was suddenly aban- 
doned owing to the great difficulty experienced by miners in finding a 
ready market for their diamonds. During 1881 the field was officially 
visited and reported on, and since 1883 operations have been carried on 
in a desultory fashion, chiefly through lack of sufficient water supply. 
The diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and in the more 
recent drifts derived from them. The deposits, which occur in the 
Inverell, Bingara, Mittagong, Cudgegong, and Narrabri districts, 
are extensive, and have not yet been thoroughly prospected. The 
finest of the New South Wales diamonds are harder and much whiter 
than the South African diamonds, and are classified as on a par 
with the best Brazilian gems. During the year 1889 the Malacca 
Company, near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 2,1953 carats, valued 
at £878 5s. In 1891, 1,200 carats of diamonds, valued at £1,050, were 
won in the Tingha and Inverell districts. In 1892 as many as 2,250 
diamonds were obtained from the Monte Christo Mine at Bingara 
alone. The majority of diamonds obtained in this district weigh from 
$ to } carat, while the largest vary from 2 to 3 carats. The number 
obtained per load varies very greatly ; the Round Mount Company at 
Cope’s Creek, in the Inverell District, washed 722 loads for 2,685 carats. 
in 1886, from six loads obtaining the exceptional yield of 1,080 dia- 
monds, weighing 296 carats. The output of the Bingara district during 
1893 is said to have been about 15,000 carats, valued at £15,375. In 
1894 the only work done was prospecting in the Bingara, Mittagong 
and Denison Town districts ; and in 1895 the industry was still quiet,. 
but at Boggy Camp Diamond Field, 16 miles west of Tingha, a revival 
took place during the year, and 4,100 stones, weighing in the aggregate. 
1,313 carats, and valued at £492, were obtained. No estimate of the 
returns in 1896 was obtained from this field, but in 1897 a large 
area was taken up with a view of working the ground on an extensive 
scale. The output of gems from the field in 1897 was 8,489 carats, 
valued at about £3,000. In 1898, 14,920 carats were won, valued at. 
£5,625, the gems being associated with tin in considerable quantities. 
During the year a quantity of new machinery was erected, and the field 
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has been considerably developed, although work was greatly hampered 
through the scarcity of water. The output from the Bingara diamond- 
field for 1898 was set down at 1,573 carats, valued at £434; but work 
there was practically suspended during the year owing to the scarcity of 
water. Although the industry was greatly restricted by the inadequate 
water supply, a considerable amount of prospecting and developmental 
work was carried out during 1899, and 25,874 carats, valued at 
£10,350, were won. Of this yield, the Boggy Camp—now known as 
Copeton—Field furnished 25,800 carats, valued at £10,520, the balance 
being won at Bingara, where the work done was principally of an 
exploratory character. A considerable falling off was manifested in 
the production in 1900, when only 9,828} carats, valued at £5,663, 
were won, almost the whole of which were obtained from the Copeton 
Field. In 1901, 9,322 carats, valued at £9,756, were produced. The 
shutting down of the Inverell Diamond Field Company’s Mine at 
Copeton, in the Tingha division, pending reconstruction of the company, 
and the suspension of work at the Bingara Mines, due to the scarcity of 
water, are the most important causes of the decrease. There is great 
difficulty in obtaining exact statistics of the production of diamonds in 
New South Wales, and this difficulty will continue to be experienced 
until the industry becomes well established, which at present cannot be 
said to be the case. The following table, compiled from such informa- 
tion as is available, can only be regarded as an approximation, and is 
believed to considerably understate the actual output :— 














Year. Diamonds. | Carats. | Value. 
No. No. | 5 
1867-85* 12,000 2,856 2,952 
1886 23,000 5,151 5,151 
1887 205 42+ 26 
LG: 1 St PPro eeeee re Bed neuer rene pre a ageey roy ndis 
jE.) Saas Soearenre emer os 2,1952§ 878 
ie RR eR ROr 8 7314 335 
FO | Les cds '1,200 1,050 
1892 2,285 4574|| 469 
BOOB oP cease aden 15,0009] 15,375 
if. rae eer ee 1,77241 859 
1895 . 4,100 E3sisn” 492 
LS Rea MaMa Re 1,2 > 8,000 | 2,625 
POR Pe LA aaas 9,189 3,250 
Lh.’ ': SSRs eae (mere RTE ee a 16,493 6,060 
Lt.) | ROC Pigs rere ee 25,874 10,350 
TOO as nT Ath anc atens ean 9,8283 5,663 
UGH. oo. ies seman stots 9,322 9,756 
Total: Stghcck duce seid 109,4252 65,291 





* Estimated. + Result only of 193 loads washed in January (Cope’s Creek). t No information 
obtainable. § Output of Malacca Co. (Inverell) only. || From ‘‘ Monte Christo” mine (Bingara) 
only. “| Output from Bingara only. ** From Boggy Camp (Tingha) only. 
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Other gem-stones, including the sapphire, emerald, oriental emerald, 
ruby, garnet, chrysolite, topaz, zircon, etc., have been found in the gold 
and tin-bearing drifts and river gravels in numerous localities throughout 
the state. Precious stones, such as amethyst, cairngorm, and onyx, with 
other varieties of agate, are not uncommon. The Emerald Proprietary 
Company, in the Emmaville district, have sunk two shafts, 100 ft. and 
50 ft. respectively, and 25,000 carats have been won in a rough state. 
Their value when cut and finished, if of the best quality, is about £2 per 
carat. Owing to the difficulties of extraction, and the low price of the 
gems in the London market, the mines were closed for three years. In 
1897 they were again opened up, and, although worked for some time 
during 1898, they are now closed, the company having obtained a sus- 
pension of the labour conditions. No gems were produced during the 

ear. 

; The finest opal known is obtained in the Upper Cretaceous formation 
at White Cliffs, near Wilcannia ; and on this field the population is at 
present estimated at 1,400 persons, 800 of whom are miners. During 
the year 1895 good stone was found at a depth of 50 feet, and 
as the lower levels are reached the patches of opal appear to improve 
in quality and to become more regular and frequent. On block 7 a 
patch of stone was found which realised over £3,000. It is difficult 
to state with exactitude the value of the production, but it is believed 
that stone to the value of £23,000 was sold during the three years ended 
1895 ; while the industry has made such great strides during the last 
few years that in 1896 the production was valued at £45,000 ; in 1897, 
£75,000 ; in 1898, at £80,000 ; in 1899, at £135,000 ; in 1900, £80,000 ; 
and in 1901, at £120,000. The foregoing figures are only approximate, 
as it is impossible to arrive at the total production with any degree of 
certainty, but they are, if anything, understated. The decrease in the 
yield during 1900 was attributed to the poor quality of the greater 
portion of the opal raised, which either had no commercial value or 
brought only a much reduced price. The quality of the stone found on 
the fields varies considerably, some only realising 10s. per oz., whilst 
the best quality occasionally realisesas much as £70 per oz. in the rough, 
but prices ranging from £5 to £20 per oz. are of frequent occurrence. 
The best market for the gems is Germany, where they find a ready sale ; 
but it is stated that the principal gem merchantsof Europe have now 
agents on the field for the purchase of the stone. In 1896, opal was dis- 
covered at Purnanga, about 40 miles north-east of White Cliffs, but the 
scarcity of water has retarded development. Some very fine parcels 
_of stone have been raised at this locality, and it is considered that 
Purnanga is the nucleus of a fine opal field should a good water supply 
become available. 

Topazeg are obtained largely at Oban, in the Glen Innes division ; 
but the price obtained is very low, and only one sale, to the amount of 
£20, was reported during the year 1895. About 60 oz. of topaz were 
obtained during 1899 in the Kookabookra division, but only realised £4. 
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Turquoises have been discovered at Mount Lorigan, near Wagonga, and 
work was carried on during the year 1895 by means of aid granted 
from the Prospecting Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was closed 
down. 


Mica. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, but has 
never yet been worked, although there is a considerable demand for the 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could easily be split 
into thin plates. It is to be met with in the numerous granitic areas 
that occur in various parts of the state, especially in the coarsely- 
crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and elsewhere 
n the Barrier Ranges. 


ASBESTOS. 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gundagai, 
Rockley, and Barrier Range districts—in the last-named in considerable 
quantities, 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite occurs as a large deposit at Bulladelah, about 35 miles from 
Port Stephens, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. During 
1901, 3,146 tons of alunite, valued at £9,438—as compared with 1,915 
tons, valued at £5,745, during 1900—were shipped to England, 
where it is found that the stone can be treated more cheaply than is 


possible locally, and in consequence the company’s works at Bulladelah 
were closed. 


Mars.e, Buitpine Stones, Fire-Cuays, anp SLaTes. 


New South Wales possesses a most abundant supply of all the various 
kinds of stone and other materials for the building and adornment of its 
cities. Marble limestone is found in.great masses near Wallerawang, 
Bathurst, Molong, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, localities which are 
all within convenient distance of the great arteries of communication ; 
and it is obtainable in all its different varieties. Marble quarries have been 
opened at Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth ; 
but the marble deposits are not receiving the attention they deserve, and 
no successful effort has yet been made to supply the local demand. 
The cost of quarrying and the carriage to Sydney would, of course, be 
heavy. Granite is found at Bathurst, Moruya, Trial Bay, and on 
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Montagu Island, as well as at many other places throughout the state. 
Most of the granite hitherto used in Sydney has been obtained from 
Moruya, a port about 180 miles south of Sydney. 

Limestone flux was supplied to the Broken Hill silver-mines from 
quarries at Tarrawingee, which are connected with the mines by a tram- 
way, 30 miles in length. The quantity so supplied since 1891 is shown 
in the following table :— 























Year. Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. | Value. 
| | | 
tons. £ | tons. £ 
1891 | 74,057 65,357 1895 | 104,194 68,160 
1892 | 103,368 93,031 1896 88,924 54,261 
1893 | 130,635 111,041 | 1897 67,590 41,798 
1894 89,990 69,290 | 


1898 9,253 5,783 
| 





In consequence of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company transferring 
the whole of their smelting operations to Port Pirie in April, 1898, the 
demand for flux ceased, and the quarries, thereupon, closed down, A 
company forwarded large quantities of limestone from Myall Lake to 
Sydney in 1892, and commenced the manufacture of hydraulic lime ; 
and since the establishment of sulphide works at Cockle Creek, the 
limestone flux used there has been supplied from this district. Jn 
1899, only 1,000 tons, valued at £750, were so disposed of, but 
during 1900 considerable activity was displayed in the mining of lime- 
stone at Portland, in the Mudgee district, in connection with the Lime 
and Cement Works, and also in the Rockley division, and at Marulan, 
Broken Hill, Bulladelah, Taree, Barraba, Parkes, and Peak Hill, where. 
lime has been produced and a quantity of limestone disposed of for 
flux. In all, 17,000 tons of limestone flux, valued at £3,962, were 
raised during the year. During 1901 the value of production was stated 
as £5,794. 

The Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is built, 
provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, of the 
highest quality for building purposes. This material is admirably 
adapted for architectural effect, being of a pleasant colour, fine grain, 
and very easily worked. The beauty of Sydney street architecture is due 
in no inconsiderable degree to the free use of this excellent sandstone. 

Basalt or “ blue metal,” which is extensively used as road metal and 
for the ballasting of the railway lines, is obtained at Kiama, Prospect, 
and Pennant Hills. This stone has not yet been used to any extent 
for building purposes. 
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 Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral ; as a building 
material it is equal to granite in solidity, and, like granite, it takes a 
beautiful polish. The success which has attended its first use as a 
building stone, together with the short distance from the metropolis at 
which it is to be found, will no doubt cause it to be extensively used in 
the future for large structures. 

Kaolin has been found in many granitic districts, such as Bathurst, 
Gulgong, Uralla, and Tichbourne, near Parkes, The clay is ot excel- 
lent quality, and superior to the best obtained in England or France. 

The coal measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays ; and in 
every part of the state excellent clays, well adapted for brick-making 
purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found in several districts, 
but are principally quarried at Gundagai and in the surrounding 
district, as well as at Bathurst and Goulburn. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the state has no need to im port building material of any 
description, as it possesses a supply amply sufficient to provide for its 
own wants and those of its neighbours. : 

Graphite has been obtained at Undercliff, in the New England dis- 
trict, from several lodes, one of which is 6 ft. wide, but it is of inferior 
quality, In 1896, 27 tons were sent away, but only realised 20s. per 
ton. ‘his price will not pay, consequently all leases taken up for the 
puneral have been abandoned. ‘The only mining for plumbago carried 
on during 1899 was at the Undercliff mine, where two men were engaged 
prospecting for this mineral. Operations were continued in 1900, with 
assistance from the Prospecting Vote. _ The lode has been cut, but a 
sample, on being assayed, contained only 44°84 per cent. of carbon ; 500 
tons, valued at £1 per ton, were raised from an adjoining property, 
and were despatched to Melbourne for disposal to an English firm. 


PROSPECTING VOTE. 


Following the practice of the neighbouring state of Victoria, the 
Government have for some years past devoted a sum annually to en- 
couraging prospecting for gold, and in 1889 the conditions of the vote 
were so amended as to embrace all minerals. The amount set apart each 
year was originally £20,000. For the year 1892, however, it was 
fixed at twice that sum; and during each of the years since 1895-6, 
the sum of £25,000 has been available. With the exception of the 
Mount Drysdale gold-field, which was discovered in 1892, it cannot be 
claimed that any discovery of a large payable field has so far been made 
by means of the Prospecting Vote, but at the same time it may be said 
that some rich working claims have been opened up with the aid granted. 
Also, in addition to the employment of labour, the proving of a lode or 
reei to be payable invariably leads to the taking up of large areas of 
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adjoining land under the Mining Act, from which increased revenue is 
derived by the state. From the year 1888 to the end of June, 1901, 
the number of discoveries reported to the Department of Mines was 
208, while the amount expended in prospecting work during that time 
was £260,612. 

Miners desiring a grant from the vote have to satisfy the Prospecting 
Board that the locality proposed to be prospected is one likely to yield 
the mineral sought for, and that the mode of operation is suitable for 
its discovery. Aid is given in deserving cases up to 90 per cent. of the 
value of the work done and of the necessary implements and materials. 
Miners who have been assisted from the vote are not entitled to claim 
any reward that may be offered for the discovery of any new gold or 
mineral field. 

The new clause in the Prospecting Regulations, which provides that 
the amount advanced from the vote shall be refunded in the event of 
the discovery of payable mineral by means of the aid granted is working 
well ; several refunds were made during the year. 


DIAMOND DRILLS. 


The use of the diamond drill in searching for minerals dates only from 
1881, and boring by the Department of Mines commenced much later. 
The drills now in use belong for the most part to the state, and are lent to 
private persons on terms fixed by regulation. The charges were 
formerly £2 2s. on application, towards cost of inspection; £10 per 
week for cost of diamonds and wear and tear of machinery from start 
of bore till completion; wages of foreman and assistants ; cost of tubes 
damaged, destroyed, or which cannot be withdrawn from bores; all 
charges for freight, etc., on machinery, both on being sent and returned ; 
and cost of all fuel and water necessary for working the drill. This 
arrangement proved unsatisfactory, so the alternative system of paying 
a fixed price per foot bored has been generally adopted, the hirer paying 
according to the nature of the country, at the rate of 15s. to 20s. per 
foot bored up to 1,000 feet, and the fee increasing 5s. per foot for every 
subsequent 500 feet. This charge covers the cost of diamonds, wear 
and tear of machinery, and wages of foreman and assistants. The other 
charges were only modified in one particular : the drill has now to be 
returned to the nearest railway station, the Department defraying 
expenses to Sydney. An abatement may be granted by the Mines 
Department in special cases. 

During the year 1901 the depth bored was 2,449 feet, the average 
cost per foot being 9s. 74,d. as compared with 19s. 63d. in 1900. 
The earnings of the diamond drills during 1901 amounted to £1,550, as 
compared with £767 in the previous year, and the amount paid into 
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the Treasury as revenue from this source was £1,612. The subjoined 
table shows the bores put down during 1901 :— 

















| oe Pegg apes soi ges Cost 
i : r 
eae: ang | which bared, bore. during 1900. per foot. 
ft. in. | ft. in. ee 
EL 30) Set phy ote Coal measures} Coal ......... 720 0| 414 6; 5 913 
BONO. cas. ise teenie Poroligin aol Gold. ...:..s00 1,486 0/| 1,432 9| 10 8? 
| 
Walsh Island, New-} Coal measures| Coal. 3.43 601 6; 601 6] 9 5? 
castle. | | 
TTS GER Re en ey 2,807 6/2,448 9) 9 7, 











There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the demand for the 
employment of the diamond drill in mining. The depth bored in each 
year since 1892 was as follows :— 





Year. Depth bored. Year. Depth bored. 
feet | feet. 
1892 4,139 1897 1,680 
1893 1,903 | 1898 1,326 
1894 557 1899 1,574 
1895 299 | 1900 1,278 
1896 2,143 | 1901 _ 2,449 


The adoption of the alternative system referred to above, under which 
the use of the diamond drill can be made available at an almost nominal 
‘cost in basaltic or other mineral country which has not been prospected, 
and which is either too hard, wet, or deep, and, therefore, too expensive 
for sinking, has had satisfactory results. 
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Ci eas systems adopted for the settlement of population on the lands 
of New South Wales have been many, and they have differed 
widely at various stages of the state’s progress. In the early days 
of colonisation the Governor had the sole power of granting lands, 
which he did under prescribed conditions, such as the payment of an 
annual quit-rent, the cultivation of a certain proportion of the area 
granted, and other services specified in instructions received from 
time to time from the Secretary of State. The first instructions issued 
to Governor Phillip, on the 25th April, 1787, authorised him to make 
grants only to emancipated prisoners, in the following terms :—‘ To 
every male shall be granted 30 acres of land, and in case he shall be 
married, 20 acres more; and for every child who may be with them 
at the time of making the said grant, a further quantity of 10 acres, 
free of all fees, taxes, quit-rents, and other acknowledgments for the 
space of ten years.” The annual quit-rent to be paid on these grants 
was afterwards fixed at 6d. for 30 acres. The first settler was a prisoner 
of the name of James Ruse, who, having completed his sentence, entered 
on his farm of 30 acres at Parramatta on the 25th February, 1789. 
Additional instructions were issued by the Secretary of State on 20th 
August, 1789, extending the privilege of obtaining grants to such of 
the non-commissioned officers and men of the detachment of marines 
serving in New South Wales as were desirous of remaining in the 
territory after obtaining their discharge. The Governor was further 
requested to facilitate the settlement of free persons who might be dis- 
posed to emigrate with the view of becoming settlers in New South Wales, 
by giving them grants of land not exceeding the maximum area granted to 
non-commissioned officers, viz., 100 acres, subject to the same quit-rent, 
the annual amount of which was 1s. for every 50 acres, payable at the 
expiration of five years after the issue of a grant. In the original 
instructions no mention was made of grants to officers, but this omission 
was afterwards rectified. These early grants were made on condition 
that a certain proportion of the land should be cultivated, but although 
this condition was not always complied with, no grants were ever 
cancelled in consequence. As to the payment of quit-rents, Mr. Com- 
missioner Bigge, in his report on the administration of Governor 
Macquarie, states that from 1809 to 1823 no quit-rents were collected. 
With regard to settlement in the town of Sydney, grants were not 
made until the year 1811, when the necessary authority to do so was given 
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in a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 26th July, and allotments 
were granted on lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-one years. 
Previous to the building regulations issued by Governor Macquarie on 
the 18th August, 1810, no attention was paid to the regular admeasure- 
ment of town allotments or to the formation of streets. 

Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied in amount 
according to the Governor at whose discretion they were imposed. 
Leases of fourteen and twenty-one years were subject to annual quit- 
rents of 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 20s. each ; and from 1811 to 1814 grants 
of town allotments were charged at the rate of 2s. 6d. per rod per 
annum; but on the 21st March, 1814, the following scale of quit-rents 
for town allotments was established by Governor Macquarie :— 











Leases. Grants. 

Gradation. SI FLTS PEEP TIe Cee La ere ESE PE a ae 

Sydney. |Other Towns.| Sydney. Other Towns. 

Ges a 2 es a a sa 

EG REIS 0 SP LAE Ee eee 2). O9..2 0 1) 1S Ole) 0 

Berra 1509. as Aion bd dai 010 0} 010 0; 10 0; 0 3 4 
Above 20 rods, per additional rod, 

but not exceeding the maximum..| 0 0 2} 0 01; 00 4] 0 0 8 





The method of disposing of Crown lands, and the scale of quit-rents 
chargeable, suffered no alteration until the issue of the Government and 
General Order of the 5th November, 1823. By this order the terms 
upon which lands could be obtained in New South Wales were modified, 
the annual quit-rent being raised to 3s. for every 20 acres, payable 
immediately if the lands had been obtained as an additional grant, but 
if otherwise at the commencement of the sixth year. 

Though a certdin limit appears to have been fixed as to the area of 
grants, the early Governors often overstepped their instructions in this 
direction. Governor Macquarie, in particular, was deemed to have dis- 
posed of the Crown lands in too liberal a fashion, and the result of an 
investigation into his administration led the British Government to issue 
to his successors instructions of a more definite and stringent character 
with regard to the alienation of Crown lands. 

The instructions to Sir Thomas Brisbane introduced the principle 
of alienation of lands by sale to free settlers who arrived in the 
state with a certain amount of available capital, and the grants were 
made on condition that a certain proportion of the land should be 
cultivated, or improvements of corresponding value erected thereon, 
and a given number of convicts maintained free of expense to the 
Government. On the 8th November, 1824, it was further proclaimed 
that a grant of 100 acres would be given to any settler for every 
convict maintained by him free of expense to the Government; but 
applications for grants under this condition became so frequent that 
the order was rescinded on the 16th March, 1826. By a Government 
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and General Order, dated the 24th March, 1825, land was allowed to be 
sold by private tender at a minimum price of 5s. per acre. The order 
notified that the Governor would receive applications for the sale of 
waste lands ; but no person was permitted to purchase more than 4,000 
acres, nor any family more than 5,000 acres. The price of unlocated 
Crown lands in the county of Cumberland, or of any of the lands situated 
on the west of the Nepean River, was raised to a rate ranging from 
7s. 6d. to 10s. per acre. The disposal of lands by sale did not, however, 
interfere with the ordinary method of alienating town allotments and 
country lands by grants subject to the payment of quit-rents. 

The progress of settlement, and the extension of the pastoral industry 
(which was already taking place) rendered it necessary that some classi- 
fication of lands should be made in accordance with natural adaptability to 
the various purposes of colonisation. On the 18th May, 1825, instructions 
were received from the Secretary of State, directing that the state 
should be divided into counties, hundreds, and parishes, and that a 
valuation should be made of the lands throughout the territory, with a 
view of fixing an average price at which all the disposable lands should 
be put up for sale. The grants made thereafter, within the limits in which 
settlement was allowed, were subject to the payment of a quit-rent of 15s. 
for every 100 acres, redeemable at twenty years’ purchase. Three Land 
Commissioners (of whom Sir Thomas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General, 
was President) were appointed on the 10th January, 1826, to give effect to 
these instructions. The Commissioners completed their labours in about 
three years, and divided the territory inte nineteen counties, covering 
some 34,505 square miles, or 22,083,200 acres of Jand. During 
this period certain modifications were introduced ; the sale of land was 
suspended, and the quit-rents charged on grants were altered to a rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum on the value fixed by the Commissioners, 
whilst on grants in extension of previous grants, and on lands reserved 
to settlers for their choice of purchase, a charge was made at the rate 
of 20s. per 100 acres. On the 28th August, 1828, the quit-rent on 
primary grants was altered to an annual sum of 2d. per acre, and this 
rate remained in force until grants were abolished except for public 
purposes, and the principle of sale by public auction, in lieu of private 
tender, was made the sole means of alienating Crown lands. The Land 
Commission was abolished on the 6th May, 1830. 

Great difficulty has been experienced in determining the area granted 
and sold by private tender from the date of the first settlement to the 
year 1831, when the system of land alienation by auction sale was 
introduced; but it has been ascertained from authentic sources that 
the following areas were disposed of as under :— 


Acres. 

Area granted by Governors up to 1810 .........0.cceeeeeeee eens 177,500 
do Governor Macquarie, 1810-28............+.. 400,000 

Area granted and sold, 1824-31 20.0... 0... ccereeeeeremeneroeses 3,386,250 








SOU ae ersae caTE ESRC cco lus on dcesdGkbeseageegasvarsees 3,963,750 
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From this total, however, there should be deducted 57,423 acres of land 
granted in Tasmania, (then known as Van Diemen’s Land) reducing to 
3,906,327 acres the area granted and sold within the present limits of 
New South Wales. 

The system of granting land upon the payment of an annual quit- 
rent was at all times subject to many difficulties, and the collection of 
these dues appears to have been carried out in a very perfunctory manner. 
These difficulties led the Government in later years to offer special induce- 
ments for the redemption of quit-rents. On the 9th October, 1846, the 
following notice was proclaimed :—“ All lands for which twenty years’ 
quit-rent has been paid shall be free from further charge, and any 
persons who have paid more than twenty years’ quit-rent shall have the 
difference refunded to them.” On the 30th July, 1849, it was further 
notified that at any time thenceforward any person might redeem his 
future quit-rent by an equivalent cash payment. Finally, a Government 
notice of the 13th May, 1851, directed that all quit-rents of a higher 
annual rental than 2s. for every 100 acres would be reduced to that 
uniform rate at the expiration of the year 1851; and also that the 
quit-rents on allotments in country towns would be reduced to one-fourth 
of the rate fixed in the deeds of grant, with the power of redemption 
at twenty years’ purchase. 

With regard to allotments in Sydney and other large towns, which 
were either granted or leased under the regulations established by 
Governor Macquarie, the rates levied by him in 1814 were first altered 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane as follow :— 


On leases for twenty-one years..... .......ccsccecsesesseeseece 6d. per rod. 
OM COWS BAUS? ic cseis ye tra tds eyoUnceceatiansNecden Hits akeo tease 9d. 
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A Government order, dated the 29th March, 1829, established the fol- 
lowing regulations :—“ Upon the approval of applications for town allot- 
ments a grant of the fee simple will be given, it being the intention of 
the Government not to issue leases in the future. The rates of annual 
quit-rents in the several classes of towns shall be as follow :— 


PSV ONGY -scviseivnes: isos avis eee DASiNyS Roped cons» iaas 6d. per sq. perch. 
AeECRDOLG LOWDS © 5 oss. onc csheiee Pe Feiene ioe eie Oita bus oboe 5d. = 

3. Towns at the head of navigable rivers............ 4d. 5 

2) eit anid LOWNG;% (5352491) vcs rdnaieemenbabraasy senn. s¢k 2d. 


The said quit-rents shall be unredeemable for ever, but they shall not 
commence until seven years after the date of authority to take possession, 
except in the towns of Parramatta and Windsor.” Leases were, however, 
re-established by a Government notice of the 25th August, 1834, by 
which allotments were allowed to be leased in the country towns only, 
with covenant to convert the same into grants either upon payment of 
twenty-one years’ quit-rent or upon the erection of buildings to the 
value of £1,000. 
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INTRODUCTION oF LAND SALES. 


The alienation of land to settlers by grant was abolished by Viscount 
Goderich, Secretary of State for the Colonies. Under the Government 
and General Order, dated the 14th February, 1831, it was notified that 
no Crown lands were to be disposed of otherwise than by public compe- 
tition, the minimum price being fixed at 5s. per acre. Settlers were 
allowed to select within the settled districts only, and the land thus 
selected was submitted to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
selector being generally the purchaser. In 1839 the upset price was 
raised to 12s. per acre, and the practice was introduced of varying this 
minimum according to the presumed value of the land, making it, as a 
general rule, from 10 to 20 per cent. less than the price of the last land 
sold of the same quality, and in the same locality. In the Port Phillip 
district, land was only brought to sale at the discretion of the Governor. 

Until the year 1841 regulations for the sale of land were issued by 
the Secretary of State; but on the 21st August of that year additional 
instructions were forwarded to Sir George Gipps, stating that in future 
it should be competent for the Governor, with the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council, to revoke the order in force, and to substitute regula- 
tions passed by the Colonial Government with regard to the disposal 
of public lands. 

Although grants had been virtually abolished in 1831, a certain 
quantity of land was still being conveyed to settlers in virtue of pro- 
mises made by former Governors. ‘The following figures show the area 
of land granted and sold during the period 1832-1840 :— 





Year. Area granted. | Area sold. | | Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. 

i | | 
acres, acres. | acres. | acres. 
1832 15,843 20,860 1837 6,090 | 370,288 
1833 14,639 29,001 1838 | 63,160 | 277,466 
1834 27,861 91,400 1839 16,832 | 234,272 
1835 5,271 271,947 || 1840 5,243 105,900 
1836 16,132 389,546 





In addition to the above, there were sold in the district of Port 
Phillip, or the Southern District, in— 


BODE gh SRR SES ARSED cSt TRG L a bee soe vas 88 acres, 
RSL, i see as x co Hekeoktune wea, OO,OUe ete 
195 Sg Sct SORES Ee ar 33;947. 355 
ESSU) a. ue Pet eb gaabeeds 3 doch bdvars or. 83,888 ,, 


A new division of the territory had been made under the Land 
Regulations issued by the Governor and Executive Council on the 
21st June, 1841, the Northern District including the country around 
Moreton Bay; the Middle District, the nineteen settled counties ; 
and the Southern District, the Port Phillip settlement and Gipps- 
land. In the Middle and Northern Districts the upset price was 
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maintained at 12s. per acre, but it was raised to 20s. per acre in the 
Port Phillip District. These Regulations were again superseded by 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament, entitled “An Act for regulating 
the sale of waste lands belonging to the Crown in the Australian 
colonies,” which came into force on the 22nd June, 1842. Under this 
Act the principle of sale at auction was maintained, but the lands 
applied for were to be surveyed before being put up at quarterly 
sale, the upset price being fixed at 20s. per acre, payable forthwith. 
Blocks of unsurveyed land, containing 20,000 acres or more, could, 
however, be sold in one lot by private contract at not less than the 
minimum price. 

Under the Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, amending the above, a 
new classification of lands took place, and the territory was again divided 
into—first, settled districts, including the nineteen counties, and the lands 
in the counties of Stanley and Port Phillip immediately surrounding the 
settlements at Moreton Bay and Melbourne respectively ; second, inter- 
mediate districts, comprising a belt of land from 50 to 200 miles inland 
beyond the boundaries of the settled districts, and in which pastoral 
occupation had already spread; and, third, unsettled districts, extending 
westward to the extreme limits of the state. This amending Act did not 
affect the disposal of Crown lands by public auction or private contract, 
but it introduced a system of leasing the lands for pastoral purposes, 
for various terms, in each of the three divisions. During the currency of 

‘a lease the land was saleable only to the lessee, and after the expiration 
‘of the term the lessee was also allowed a pre-emptive right over all or 
any part of the land at the upset price of £1 per acre. “The legislation 
of 1847 remained in force in New South Wales, as regards the “disposal 
of public lands by auction sale at £1 per acre, until the year 1861; and 
in the states of Victoria and Queensland, which were separated from 
the mother state in 1851 and 1859 respectively, until repealed by Acts 
of the local Parliaments. The following table shows the area of land sold 
and granted in New South Wales from the year 1841 to 1861 inclusive 
under the regulations described :— 








| 
Year. Area granted. | Area sold. Year| Arn goantea, | Arensokd, | Yer, Year. Area granted. | Area sold. 
| 

acres, TS ee ey acres, acres. acres. 
1841 18 | 31,275 1852 7 25,812 
1842 15 | 5,713 1853 612 65,870 
1843 ye} 4,037 1854 2,085 78,221 
1844 28 3,701 1855 297 122,667 
1845 34 3.763 1856 227 163,952 
1846 64. | 3,036 1857 “85 137,867 
1847 $34. | 2. G02 1858 444 123,548 
1848 112° | 3,232 1859 518 155,171 
1849 861 | 3 341 1860 193 109,217 
1850 548 2,191 1861 459 189,937 
1351 | 103 a 747 
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From 1841 to 1851 there were also granted and sold-in the Port 
Phillip District the following areas :— | 


IE, COIS Ee PCat One eed ee I Se ee ee ns ae ee TEE Aaa 





Year. | Area granted. | Area. sold. | |. Year. | Area granted. Area sold. 
SR See Ee LARS eeeieeee 20 es een ee EET Tae 
| : | 
acres | acres. || acres. acres. 
Repeats ehh Tr aeenas 615197 | 1846 6 4,578 
1842 4 27 1847 17 26,073 
1843: | 3 831 1848 7 dade 18,007 
Ree ee eaves 181 1849 46 28,091 
egg se 3,685 | | 1850 108 | 40,043 


ee a 


In the District of Moreton Bay the following areas were sold and 
granted from its first settlement in 1842 to its separation in 1859 :— 


i 











Year. Area granted. | Area sold. | Year. | Area granted. Area sold. 
| 

acres. acres. ) acres. acres. 
1842 2 ll 185] 615 | 2,982 
1843 16 360 || 1852 105 | 739 
1844 5 78 1853 70 7,805 
1845 1 re oll ean bss” Saad alm 5,175 
page peek mee iese. 1 OLS 5,285 
Tt Ta eee 51 || 1856 195 3,802 
1848 2 240 1857 8 7,235 
1849 8 825 1858 9 14,063 
1850 4 249 PE: | Sea 3 11,620 


ee 


Thus, from the foundation of the colony to the inauguration of the 
legislation of 1861, public lands, both in the mother colony and in 
the territories administered from Sydney, had been disposed of as 
follows :— 


SPE aE ne ES Se Ee OR Bae eee ee Se EE CTT Oe Sn am nrn Ean 





In New In Van In Port In Moreton 
Period. South Wales} Diemen’s. | Phillip Dis- | Bay Dis- 
proper. | Land. trict. trict. 
< piloaieee Fy Ue 
acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Hyott PIB T700 1SZ8 oo... cs. cocsncsecccence 520,077 STE is We cattwess-s fl bhwnes 
From 1824 to 1836 . .....ccccssseoee cvees A DBRSTOO:|  ackeaeves 2 Les gtd avg Bee re, Oo 
From the first settlement in Port 
Phillip in 1837 to 1841 .............++ V5110, 5445), caevccns DROIT AECL n. sseat 
From the first settlement in Moreton 
Bay in 1842 to the separation of 
Port Phillip in 1850 ..... ...-....46.. BOIS!” . Neves . 121,702 23521 
From 1851 to the separation of More- 
ton Bay in 1859 ........sceeseereereeees BOO PBB. ccknnened: ih inchedasate 58,398 
During 1860-61 ........seeeeeeee phedeces PROG: |: .. veseass) pte slvabens pas sachet Reeees 








rs | eT 


Total from 1787 to 1861 inclusive ...| 7,146,579 57,423 343,916 60,919 


pe a IL ae eee aM SN PGA LS Cae FSS OO ee RE 
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As regards the area granted and sold in New South Wales proper, 
under the various systems described in the preceding pages, the 
7,146,579 acres disposed of from the first day of the occupation of the 
territory to the end of the year 1861 were alienated as follow :— 


Acres. 
1, By grants and sales by private tender to close of 1831] ...........se.00. 3, 906,327 
2. 5, 5, in virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 
1831, from 1832-40 inclusive...........0.-ccocscsecoccevscece 171,071 
3. ,, sales at auction, at 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. per acre, from 1832-38 
TET oS RR Se ae ne a 1,450,508 
- Sean ee Be », 12s. and over per acre, at Governor’s discre- 
tion, from 1839-41 inclusive ............... 371,447 
Bee aS. 6s Se: ,, 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive............ 20,250 
etre 3 AP and by purchases in virtue of pre-emptive rights, 
from. 1847-61 inclusive ..............0..ccceece 1,219,375 
7. 5, grants for public purposes, and for grants in virtue of promise of 
Governor made prior to the year 1831, and grants in exchange 
for lands resumed from 1841-61 inclusive ..,............ .... Ps 7,601 
Total alienated on 3lst December, 1861............... 7,146,579 


In dealing with the constitution of rural property in the state, 
it is necessary to mention that, in addition to the modes of alienation 
of the public lands already described, certain grants were made 
under special enactments. Instructions issued to Sir Thomas Brisbane 
directed the Governor to reserve one-seventh of the Crown lands in each 
county for the purpose of church and school establishments, but these 
instructions do not seem to have been fully carried out, as the reserva- 
tions did not amount to anything like the proportional area specified. 
These reserves were as follow :—County of Bathurst, 136,157 acres ; 
Camden, 11,428 acres ; Cumberland, 28,081 acres ; Cook, 100 acres ; 
Durham, 29,453 acres ; Gloucester, 176,091 acres ; Hunter, 2,314 acres ; 
Northumberland, 15,362 acres; Roxburgh, 1,000 acres; and St. 
Vincent, 43,500 acres; making a total area of 443,486 acres, which 
subsequent surveys and computation of the area within the limits of 
the reservations show to be actually 454,050 acres. These lands were 
administered by the Clergy and School Lands Corporation until the 
abolition of that body by Order of Council of the 4th February, 1833, 
whereupon all lands vested in the same reverted to the Crown, and 
an agent was appointed to determine the claims of purchasers, to whom 
deeds of grant were made, the said lands being secured to them by a 
subsequent Act of Council dated the 5th August, 1834. Of the area 
mentioned above, 171,746 acres were alienated up to the year 1880, 
when, by the Church and School Lands Dedication Act of that year, the 
balance of 282,304 acres came under the control of that Department 
to be administered for the purposes of Public Instruction. The unsold 
Church and School Lands thus transferred are situated as follow :— 
In the County of Gloucester, 172,297 acres; Bathurst, 83,649 acres 3; St. 
Vincent, 18,229 acres ; Cumberland, 3,973 acres; Durham, 3,361 acres : 
Northumberland, 744 acres ; Hunter, 48 acres; and Camden, 3 acres. 
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The Church and School Lands Act of 1897, however, vested these 
lands in the Crown free from all trusts and provisions affecting the 
same, but subject to the provisions of the Crown Lands Act of 1884 
and any Acts amending the same, thus determining the land as Crown 
land. Until the areas are classified in accordance with the provisions 
of. the Crown Lands Act of 1895, they can only be dealt with by 
reservation, dedication, license, or held under special or annual lease. 

The Australian Agricultural Company was incorporated by an Act of 
the Imperial Parliament, dated the 21st June, 1824, and a promise of a 
grant of 1,000,000 acres made to this Company was fulfilled in the fol- 
lowing year. Originally a grant containing 1,048,960 acres was selected 
in the country surrounding Port Stephens, but in 1832 the Company 
was authorised to exchange a portion of this grant, containing 600,000 
acres, for two allotments situated on the Peel River and on the 
Liverpool Plains. These three grants contain, according to the latest. 
surveys, the following areas :— 





Acres. 
Port Stephens Estate, county of Gloucester......... 464,640 
Peel River Estate, county of Parry .................. 249,600 
Warrah Estate, county of Buckland .................. 313,298 
f M35 7) CR PEIN gen mn ens foe cs TNT 1,027,538 


In addition to this large area of land, the Company also obtained’ 
from the Crown the promise of a lease of the coal-fields at Port Hunter - 
(Newcastle) for 31 years. This was, however, afterwards exchanged 
for a grant of 500 acres, an area which was increased in 1828 to 2,000 - 
acres of coal land, upon which the Company’s collieries are now situated. . 


OccUPATION OF PAsTrorRAL LANDS. 


The pastoral lands of New South Wales have been occupied under 
various systems. Land was held for grazing in the early days by 
virtue of tickets of occupation, which ceased*to be issued on the Ist May,. 
1827, after which date persons holding such lands were required to pay 
a quit-rent of 20s. per 100 acres per annum, and to vacate the land at- 
six months’ notice. The requirements of the settlers for depasturing- 
their increasing stock induced them to occupy Crown lands without any” 
right except that of first discovery, and as they extended their opera-- 
tions inland the Legislature found itself compelled, on the 28th August, 
1833, to pass an Act protecting Crown lands from intrusion and trespass, 
and commissioners were appointed for the purpose of safeguarding the 
interests of the state. 

The discovery of new country soon had the effect of taking many of the 
pioneer squatters beyond the limits of settlement as proclaimed on the 14th 
October, 1829, and without authority or license large tracts cf unlocated 
Crown'lands were occupied. Fresh regulations, in which severe penalties 
were enacted, were issuedon the 29th July, 1836, with the view of restrain- 
ing this unauthorised occupation of the waste lands of the state. These 


2£ 
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regulations being in many cases disregarded, an Act was passed on the 
22nd March, 1839, to further restrain this unauthorised occupation ; and 
to provide the means for defraying the expense of police and commis- 
sioners appointed by the Government to protect its estate in the 
border districts, a yearly assessment was levied upon stock at the fol- 
lowing rates :—4d. for every sheep ; 14d. per head of cattle; and 3d. 
for every horse. 

The Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it lawful 
for the Sovereign, by any Order in Council, to make and establish such 
regulations as should seem meet for the sale and occupation of the waste- 
lands, was immediately followed by an order introducing an entirely 
different system in legislation for the pastoral occupation of lands in 
New South Wales. Hitherto the tenure had been a yearly one, and the 
fee was paid on the extent of land occupied by the squatter. For this 
system was substituted fixity of tenure of lease, and the license fee 
was calculated upon the stock-carrying capacity of the run. Under 
the regulations issued in 1847, the term of the pastoral leases in 
the unsettied districts was fixed at fourteen years; in the inter- 
mediate division this term was reduced to eight years; and in the 
settled districts the yearly tenure was retained. The licensing fee was 
charged at the rate of £10 for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number 
of cattle—which was the minimum at which the stock-carrying capa- 
bilities of a run could be assessed—and £2 10s. for every additional 
1,000 sheep, or proportionate number of cattle, which the run was 
estimated to carry. In the settled districts lands were let for pastoral 
‘purposes only, in sections of not less than 1 square mile in area, the 
annual rental for each section being fixed at 10s. The holders of alien- 
ated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon Crown lands 
adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, however, consti- 
-tuting only a commonage right. The Occupation Act of 1861, which 
abolished the Orders in Council, inaugurated a new. system, limiting 
the tenure of pastoral leases to five years in the unsettled and inter- 
mediate or second-class settled districts, and leaving the whole of the 
pastoral leases oper to the operations of the free selectors. The evils 
resulting from this system led Parliament to adopt in 1884, 1889, and 
finally in 1895, the measures at present in force, the provisions of which 
are described further on. 


Ropertson’s Lanps Act. 


The conditions of colonisation greatly altered under the powerful attrac- 
tion of the gold-fields, and after the first excitement of the rush for gold 
had died out the question of land settlement had to be dealt with in an 
entirely new spirit, to meet the wants of a class of immigrants of a different 
type from those contemplated by former enactments, the result being the 
passing of the Crown Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of Sir 
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John Robertson. Before this Act became law the conditions of settlement 
rendered it difficult for men of small means to establish themselves with 
a fair chance of success. ‘The new measure aimed at facilitating the settle- 
ment of an industrial agricultural population side by side with the pastoral 
tenants, and with this view the Act introduced a principle entirely new 
to the land legislation of the state, namely, that of free selection, in 
limited areas, before survey. To this privilege was attached the condition 
of bona fide residence, and the land was to be sold at a fixed price, 
carrying interest on the balance outstanding, after deducting the amount 
of the deposit, at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. This provision, 
however, was modified by the Amending Act of 1875, under which 
annual instalments were payable, and the option was given to any con- 
ditional purchaser of lands taken up prior to this amendment to avail 
himself of the change in the method of payment. The system of uncon- 
ditional sales was, however, continued under the Act of 1861; and 
during the twenty-three years in which this Act was in operation there 
were sold 23,470,140 acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 acres by auction, 
improvement purchase, in virtue of pre-emptive right, or otherwise 
without conditions, the total area alienated being 39,042,141 acres. In 
a very large number of cases the land selected or purchased reverted to 
the state, so that the absolute area sold or in process of sale when the 
Act of 1884 came into force amounted to only 32,819,023 acres,. besides 
7,146,579 acres alienated prior to 1861. 


Tue Crown Lanps Acts or 1884 anp 1889. 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, superseded by that 
of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 1889. Though diflor- 
ing widely from the former Act in many important particulars, these 
measures maintained the principle of free selection before survey, but 
with one essential difference. Under the original Act the whole area 
of the Crown lands of the state was thrown open to free selection, 
and the lands held under pastoral lease were not exempted from the 
operation of this law. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aims of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 were to give fixity of tenure 
to the pastoral lessees and to obtain a larger rental from the public lands, 
at the same time restricting the area sold unconditionally. For this 
last purpose the holder of a pastoral lease under the old Act was 
required to surrender one half of his lease, which was resumed by the 
Crown for subsequent alienation, leasehold or reserve; the other half 
remaining in the leasehold occupation of the pastoralist under fixity of 
tenure for a term of years. It was computed on the 3lst December, 
1884, when this division was made, that there were within the state 
4,313 leased runs, yielding an annual rental in round figures of £268,500, 
and forming about 1,600 “stations,” estimated to contain the bulk of 
the unalienated public estate, after allowing for reserves, etc. That the 
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increase in the revenue from pastoral occupation, which was one of the 
principal objects of the alterations introduced in the land legislation by 
the Act of 1884, has been realised, may be gathered from the fact that 
during the financial year 1900-1901 the total rental received from the 
occupation of Crown lands amounted to £623,052. The Act of 1884 
became law on the Ist January, 1885, and that of 1889 came into 
operation on the 1st December of that year. 


Tuner Crown Lanps Act or 1895. 


Whatever may have been the merits of the Act of 1861, it con- 
spicuously failed to encourage bona fide settlement ; nor can it be said 
that the legislation of 1884 and 1889 succeeded where the original Act 
had failed, as the accumulation of land in large estates continued, while 
settlement, properly so called, proceeded very slowly. Expert opinion 
strongly pointed to the necessity of introducing entirely new principles 
into the agrarian legislation of the state, and this has been done 
in the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which not merely remedies the 
defects of previous legislation, but, while placing land within easy 
reach of all, seems to supply, by the introduction of new systems of 
tenure, viz., homestead selections and settlement leases, something that 
was needed to transform the land speculators into settlers properly 
so called. 

For the purpose of carrying out land legislation, there are three Land 
Divisions in the state, viz., the Eastern, the Central, and the Western. 
These are subdivided into Land Districts; and a Land Agent, whose 
duty it is to receive applications for land in accordance with certain 
regulations, resides in each district. Groups of these districts are joined 
together under an administrative Board, and form what is called a Local 
Land Board District. The Land Board consists of a chairman and one or 
two ordinary members. An appeal to the Land Appeal Court may 
be made against a decision of the Board. This Court is composed of a 
President and two Commissioners appointed by the Executive, whose 
decisions in matters of administration have the force of judgments of 
the Supreme Court ; but whenever questions of law become involved, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either at the written 
request of the parties interested, or by the Land Appeal Court acting of 
its own accord. The judgments given on such appeals are, however, 
subject to final determination by the Privy Council. The conditions of 
alienation and pastoral occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the 
three divisions of the state. 

The Eastern Division has an area of 60,450,000 acres, and includes a 
broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and a line nearly 
parallel thereto. This line starts from a point midway between the 
small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on the Dumaresq River, on 
the northern frontier, and terminates at Howlong on the River Murray, 
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and thus embraces the coastal district of the state, as well as the 
northern and southern tablelands. In this division lie all the original 
centres of settlement, and the markets of the state are more readily 
accessible to it than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be 
found some of the best agricultural land in New South Wales. For these 
reasons, the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown 
lands in the Eastern Division are more restricted than is the case in the 
Central and Western Divisions. 

The Central Division of the state embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of the 
Eastern Division and a line starting from a point on the Macintyre River, 
where it is crossed by the 149th meridian of east longitude and following 
this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara Creek ; thence along 
that creek to the Bogan River, and across to the River Lachlan, between 
the townships of Euabalong and Condobolin, along the Lachlan to Bal- 
ranald, and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray, 
on the frontier of Victoria. The Central Division thus embraces the 
upper basin of the Darling River in the northern part of the state, 
and portions of those of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other 
affuents of the Murray in the south. The land in this division is 
mainly devoted to pastoral pursuits; but experience having proved that 
agriculture can be successfully carried on, the area cultivated has con- 
siderably increased. ‘The rainfall, however, being less regular, and 
the distance from markets greater than in the Eastern Division, and 
the land, moreover, being of inferior value, the legislation provides for 
the selection of larger areas than in the latter district. 

The Western Division comprises the whole of theland situated between 
the western limit of the Central Division and the South Australian border. 
It embraces an area of 79,972,150 acres, watered by the Darling River | 
and its tributaries. This part of New South Wales is essentially 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation may 
in time counteract climatic conditions and irregular rainfall, and make 
agriculture possible over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the 
growth of any kind of crop ; but legislation in regard to the occupation 
of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural 
settlement. 

Under the provisions of the various Acts forming the legislation now 
in force, land may be acquired as an alienation in the following manner :— 
(1) By conditional purchase ; (2) by auction sale ; (3) by after auction 
sale ; (4) by purchase in virtue of improvements; (5) by special pur- 
chase ; and (6) by exchange. The most important of these forms is 
that of conditional purchase. The system of homestead selections is 
practically a form of alienation, the tenure being freehold, subject to 
an annual charge in perpetuity. 

With regard to the leasing of Crown lands, the different forms of 
occupation are—-(1) Conditional leases; (2) settlement leases; (3) 
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improvement leases; (4) pastoral leases; (5) homestead leases; (6) 
occupation licenses; (7) annual leases ; (8) serub and inferior land leases ; 
(9) snow-land leases ; (10) residential leases on mining-fields; (11) mineral 
leases ; (12) special leases ; and (13) artesian-well leases. 

Conditional Purchases.—An ordinary residential conditional purchase 
may be obtained in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions, but not in 
the Western Division, by any person of or over the age of 16 years, with 
the usual legal qualifications. Ordinary Crown lands are open to. selection 
at a price of £1 per acre. A deposit of 2s. per acre and a survey fee, 
according to a fixed scale, must be paid at the time of application. The 
balance, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, is payable in 
thirty instalments of Is. per acre, covering principal and interest, the 
first instalment being due at the expiration of the third year. In the 
EKastern Division the maximum area which can be selected is 640 acres, 
and the minimum 40 acres; in the Central Division the maximum is 
2,560 acres. Every residential conditional purchase carries with it the 
right of taking up a conditional lease, which, however, cannot exceed three 
times the area of the conditional purchase, and the total area of both 
purchase and lease cannot exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division’ 
or 2,560 acres in the Central Division. 

The holder is required to reside upon his selection for a continuous 
term of ten years from the date of application, and residence must 
commence within three months after the application has been confirmed 
by the Local Land Board. Within three years from the date on which 
the application is confirmed the land must be enclosed with such a fence 
as the Board may preseribe ; or, at the selector’s own option, substantial 
and permanent improvements may be substituted for fencing. Appli- 
cation may also be made for the suspension of the conditions of residence 
and of fencing or improvements for a period not exceeding six months ; 
or the suspension of payment of instalments for a period not exceeding 
twelve months may be granted by the Minister, but in this case the 
selector must reside on the land. 

Additional purchases may be made until the maximum area is reached, 
and each additional conditional purchase is subject to the conditions 
of residence, but the place of residence may be on any of the blocks 
selected, and in certain cases the additional residence is not insisted upon. 

At the expiration of five and ten years from the date of application, 
inquiries are made by the Land Board, and if the conditions have been 
satisfactorily fulfilled certificates are issued. A conditional purchase 
may be transferred after the issue of the first certificate—that is, after 
five years’ residence. After the issue of a certificate of conformity, any 
purchase of land of 100 acres or more in extent may be subdivided, the 
balance paid on a portion, not less than 40 acres, and the deed obtained 
for that part. 

The following table shows the total amount payable as principal 
and interest every year on a selection of 40 acres, the price of which, 
without interest, is £40. It will be seen that the amount of interest 
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payable is £24 Is, 3d., making a total of £64 1s. 3d., or £1 12s. 02d. 
per acre. | 


How each payment 
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In the course of the year 1896, however, an Act was passed for the 
relief of holders of conditional purchases who found the ordinary rate 
of payment too burdensome. Under this Act the Minister for Lands 
is given power to reduce the annual instalment of Is. per acre to 9d. or 
even 6d. per acre, always provided that under the reduced rate the 
balance of purchase money with the interest thereon will be extinguished 
within sixty-six years from the date when the first instalment after 
payment of the deposit became due. The conditional purchase in 
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respect of which relief is requested must form part of the holding on 
which the applicant resides, unless the Minister is satisfied that the 
applicant holds the land bona fide for his own use, and is not able to 
make payment at the original rate, and is not the holder of a greater 
area than is necessary for the maintenance of a family. 

Non-residential Conditional Purchases.—Any person of or over the 
age of 21, who has never taken up an ordinary residential conditional 
purchase, may take up a non-residential conditional purchase in either 
the Eastern or the Central Land Division. The maximum area is 320 
acres, and the conditions are the same in both divisions. The price 
per acre, and the amount of the deposit and of the instalments, are 
double those fixed for an ordinary residential conditional purchase, but 
the scale of survey fees is the same. This form of selection does not 
entitle the purchaser to hold a conditional lease. The land must be 
fenced in within twelve months from the date of confirmation ; and 
within five years from that date the holder must satisfy the Board that 
permanent improvements (not including the boundary fencing) have 
been made to the value of £1 per acre. Ifthe substitution of other im- 
provements in lieu of fencing be obtained in connection with a non- 
residential conditional purchase, the sum expended must be at the rate 
of 30s. per acre. The only addition which a holder can make to his 
purchase is by increasing it to the maximum area. 

Classified Conditional Purchases.—By virtue of an amending Lands 
Act, passed during 1899, lands set apart for conditional purchase or 
conditional lease become available for conditional purchase at prices 
specified at the time of notification, whether above or below £1 per 
acre. ‘They may also be taken up under any other form of purchase, 
or any form of lease or license, unless the notification contains a 
proviso to the contrary, or unless the lands are specially reserved. As 
in the case of ordinary conditional purchases, the maximum area which 
may be selected is 640 acres in the Eastern Division, and 2,560 acres 
in the Central Division. The conditions as to residence and improve- 
ments are also similar. Provision is, however, made that the deposit 
shall be equivalent to 10 per cent. of the price of the land, and that 
each annual instalment shall, with interest added, be equal to five per 
cent. of the purchase price. 

Conditional Purchases within Special Areas.—Special areas may be 
reserved from the operations of the ordinary conditional purchase clauses 
of the Act, and thrown open to selection under different terms as to 
payment, with or without the condition of residence; but in such 
special areas the price of the land cannot be less than £1 10s. per acre 
if the selector elect to fulfil the condition of residence, while a non- 
resident purchaser is charged double that price. The maximum and 
minimum areas that may be selected within special areas are always 
specified in the proclamation throwing the lands open, but the maximum 
cannot exceed 320 acres in the Eastern Division, nor 640 acres in 
the Central and Western Divisions. The deposit required is also 
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stated in the proclamation, being generally one-tenth of the price, and 
the instalments are one half the amount of the deposit. As in the case 
of ordinary conditional purchases, the Relief Act of 1896 has given the 
Minister for Lands power to reduce the rate of instalments pr sreviously 
payable to three-quarters or one-half. The conditions to be fulfilled are 
similar to those of the ordinary residential and non-residential con- 
ditional purchases. Conditional leases of ordinary land can be taken 
up by virtue of conditional purchases within special areas, but only in the 
Central Division. 

The following is the scale of survey fees for conditional purchases of 
any description :— 
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Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, on terms stated under the latter heading. 
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The capital value of conditional purchases and conditional leases, 
applied for prior to the 30th December, 1899, and held bona jide for 
the applicant’s sole use and benefit may be the subject of reappraise- 
ment up to an area, sufficient, in the opinion of the Local Land Board, 
to enable him to maintain a home thereon, provided the application 
is lodged prior to the 30th December, 1901. 

Auction Sales.—Crown lands may be submitted for sale by auction 
in each Land Division, but not more than 200,000 acres can be thus 
alienated in any one year. The area of town lots is limited to half 
an-acre each, and the upset price cannot be less than £8 per acre ; 
suburban lots cannot be sold in areas exceeding 20 acres, or at a lower 
upset price than £2 10s. per acre; country lots cannot exceed 640 
acres, and the minimum upset price is 25s. per acre. Under ordinary 
auction sales the payment must be completed within three months, but 
arrangements may be made under a system of deferred payments, the 
minimum prices, however, not being less than those given above. In 
every case a deposit of 25 per cent. must be paid, and the payments 
cannot extend over-a longer period than five years. Deferred payments 
bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 

After Auction Sales—Any town or suburban Crown lands, or Crown 
lands within population areas, which have been offered for sale by 
auction and not sold, may be taken up at the last upset price notified, 
by any person applying for the same, subject to the approval of the 
Minister. At the time the application is lodged, one-fourth of the 
upset price is required to be paid, and the balance on the approval of 
the application. The sale is subject to the same conditions as are 
prescribed in connection with the submission of the land at auction. 

Improvement Purchases.—Persons who, by virtue of a miner’s right 
or business license issued under the Mining Act, are in authorised 
occupation of and residing on land within a proclaimed gold-field may, 
in consideration of improvements made thereon, apply to the Local 
Land Agent for permission to purchase the land without competition 
at a price to be fixed by the Land Board. The area, however, is limited 
to 1 rood of town land and 1 acre of other land, and a distance of 3 
miles must separate any two or more portions purchased by the same 
applicant. | 

Special Purchases.—Reclaimed lands, unnecessary roads, water front- 
ages, land to which no way of access is obtainable, land insufficient in 
area for conditional purchase, and other areas of a similar nature, may 
be sold to the holder of the adjacent property without competition, and 
in all such cases the price is fixed by the Land Board. 

Volunteer Land Orders.—Any person who was enrolled as a volunteer 
between the years 1868 and 1875, and underwent five years’ continuous 
training, is entitled to a free grant of 50 acres open for conditional pur- 
chase; but this form of alienation is now virtually extinct, only ten grants 
being made in 1893, none during 1894 and 1895, one during 1896, four 
during 1897, and five during 1898. The orders are transferable. 
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Exchanges.—Under the 46th section of the Act of 1889, and section 
47 Act of 1895, provision is made for the surrender of land in certain 
cases in exchange for land of equal value, and without any monetary 
consideration. 

Homestead Selections.—The acquisition of land in this manner is a 
feature of the Crown Lands Act of 1895, and a distinct departure from 
old forms. Tracts of land are surveyed and valued, and all particulars 
are notified in the Government Gazette and a local newspaper. For 
a period of forty days after being gazetted, these areas remain open 
for additional conditional purchase by holders residing on adjacent con- 
ditional purchases. Any person of or over 16 years of age, and possess- 
ing the usual legal qualifications, is entitled to apply for a homestead 
selection. The area that may be selected is fixed according to the 
capabilities of the land ; but in no case can it exceed 1,280 acres, and 
the selector is bound to take the block he applies for as it is gazetted— 
he cannot take a portion only. The tenure is freehold, subject to rent 
and residence in perpetuity. At the time of application six months’ 
rent is required. The survey fee is on the same scale as that fixed for 
conditional purchases, one-third being payable on application, one-third 
at the end of twelve months, and one-third at the end of the second year. 
Until the grant is issued the rental] is 3d. in the £ (or 1} per cent. on the 
capital value of the land); after the issue of the grant the rent is 6d. in 
the £ (or 24 per cent.) The original valuation stands for fifteen years, 
after which a fresh appraisement is made every ten years. The only con- 
dition required by the Crown by way of improvement is the erection of 
a dwelling-house of the value of £20, and residence must commence 
within three months from the date on which the application is confirmed. 
The house must be erected within eighteen months, and afterwards 
maintained in good order. The obligation of perpetual residence is a 
provision made to ensure the land being used for the purpose intended, 
and as a guard against monopoly; nevertheless, under certain cireum- 
stances the condition of residence may be relaxed. The interest of a 
holder is liable to be forfeited for non-fulfilment of conditions or non- 
payment of rent. After five years the holding may be transferred, but 
the condition as to residence attaches to each successive transferree. 
Tenant right in improvements is given if the selection is surrendered or 
forfeited. Any improvements which may be on the land when it is 
selected must be paid for at their appraised value in four equal yearly 
instalments, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. | 

If a number of homestead selectors, embracing at least twenty 
families, desire to form a village adjacent to their holdings, the con- 
dition as to residence on the holdings may be dispensed with at the 
discretion of the Governor, and residence in such village or settlement 
substituted, subject to such conditions as may be prescribed. 

The homestead selector may avail himself of the privilege of protecting 
his holding, so that it cannot be sold under a writ of execution or 
taken from him in the case of insolvency, but to effect this protection 
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the selector must be solvent at the time when he applies for registration. 
Should a holder be compelled by adverse circumstances to abandon 
his selection, a certificate to that effect may be obtained, qualifying him 
to apply for another selection. 


In the case of persons desirous of making a home on the land, but 
who for a time are debarred by their present calling or other circum- 
stances from taking up their residence thereon, provision is made for 
residence by a deputy, who must be approved, however, by the Local 
Land Board, and the applicant must satisfy the Board that it is his inten- 
tion subsequently to reside on the land. The following special conditions 
are imposed in such cases :—(1) The full amount of survey fee must be 
paid at the date of application ; (2) the rent chargeable before the issue 
of the grant is 3} per cent. of the capital value ; (3) the value of the 
dwelling erected must be £40; and (4) within three years one-tenth 
of the area must be in full tillage, and during the fourth and fifth years 
this area must be increased to one-fifth. 


Provided an application was made before the 31st December, 1900, 
the capital value of homestead selections applied for on or before the 
29th December, 1899, may be reappraised. In cases where the appli- 
cation for the homestead selection is of a subsequent date, reappraise- 
ment may be made before the selection is confirmed, or within 12 
months after, but not later. 


Conditional purchases and conditional leases may be converted into 
homestead selections, the rent chargeable being at the rate of 24 per 
cent. on the capital value, which, under the Conditional Purchasers 
Relief Act of 1896, shall for the first ten vears be taken at £1 per acre 
for a conditional purchase not within a special area ; at the original price 
for a conditional purchase within a special area ; and for a conditional 
lease, at a sum obtained by capitalising the annual rent of such lease on 
a 2} per cent. basis. Such part of the payments made towards a con- 
ditional purchase as may have been applied to the reduction of the 
principal sum, and not taken to defray interest charges on the out- 
standing balance, is credited to the holder as rent of the homestead 
selection from the time of conversion. 


The inducement offered to persons of slender means by this system, 
and the advantages which the homestead selector has compared with 
the holder of a conditional purchase, are very apparent. For instance, 
the amount payable during the first year on a homestead selection of 
640 acres, valued at £1 per acre, is only £10 13s. 9d., while in the case 
of a conditional purchase, the same area would entail an expenditure 
of £74 15s. The improvements which have to be effected under a con- 
ditional purchase are not required on a homestead selection, and the land 
of the homestead selector, as has been stated, cannot be taken from him 
under any legal process. From the eagerness with which the areas 
already offered have been taken up, there is no doubt that this form of 
acquiring land will be largely availed of. 
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Conditional Leases.—Crown lands open to ordinary conditional pur- 
chase in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions are available for con- 
clitional lease in connection with residential conditional purchases, except- 
ing those within special areas in the Eastern and Western Divisions. 
The area of any conditional lease cannot exceed three times that of the 
conditional purchase or purchases in right of which it is applied for, and 
cannot be less than 40 acres; nor can the combined area of the purchase 
and lease exceed 1,280 acres in the Eastern Division, or 2,560 acres in 
the Central Division. The land applied for must also adjoin the condi- 
tional purchase by virtue of which it is granted. The lease has a term 
of twenty-eight years, and pending appraisement a provisional rent of 
2d. per acre is payable annually. The first. appraisement made by the 
Land Board stands for fifteen years, and for the remaining period the 
land is subject to a reappraisement. 

As conditional purchases other than within special areas cannot, under 
existing legislation, be taken up in the Western Division, no conditional 
leases are obtainable there. The conditional leases current in this division 
were pre-emptive leases converted under the provisions of the Land Act 
of 1884. 

Atany time during its currency a conditional lease or any portion of it 
adjoining the previous series may be converted into an additional con- 
ditional purchase, and as this right is almost invariably availed of the land 
held under conditional lease may practically be considered as alienated. 

Settlement Leases for Agriculture and Grazing.—These areas, like 
homestead selections, are specially set apart by notification in the 
Government Gazette. The land is measured, and each portion is valued 
according to its capabilities and situation. Areas set apart for agricul- 
tural purposes cannot exceed 1,280 acres, but for grazing purposes the 
maximum is 10,240 acres. The term of a lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the annual rent is 1} per cent. on the capital value. Six months’ 
rent, together with the prescribed survey fee, must accompany the 
application. The appraised value of improvements on the land when 
taken up, with interest at 4 per cent. per annum, may be paid in three 
equal yearly instalments. The conditions are continuous residence 
during the term of the lease, and the enclosing of the bolding within 
five years from the issue of the lease ; the lessee is also required to 
conform to any regulations made regarding noxious animals and the 
clearing of scrub, and such other provisions as may be deemed expedient 
in the public interest. The lease cannot be assigned or sub-let without 
the consent of the Minister. During the last year of the term the 
lessee may apply for that part of the lease on which his residence stands 
as a homestead selection, the area not to exceed 1,280 acres. 

Provided an application was made before the 31st December, 1900, 
the capital value of settlement leases applied for on or before 29th 
December, 1899, may be reappraised. In cases where the application 
for the settlement lease is of a subsequent date, reappraisement may be 
made before the lease is confirmed, or within 12 months after, but not later. 
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The following is the scale of survey fees for settlement leases. In * 
any case where the cost of survey proves to be less than the scale rates, 
the difference may be refunded :— 
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Improvement Leases.—This form of lease, like settlement leases and 
homestead selections, is an introduction of the Crown Lands Act of 1895. 
The lands which may be taken up are comprised of scrub and inferior 
land in any division. They are disposed of either by auction or tender, 
and in no case can the area of a lease exceed 20,480 acres. The term 
of a lease is twenty-eight years; the rent is the amount bid at auction 
or accepted by tender, but an upset price may be fixed, and the Governor 
is not bound to accept any tender. The provisions made for the im- 
provement of the land vary according to the circumstances of each 
case, and the last holder has tenant-right in improvements. Residence 
on the land is not compulsory ; but if the lessee resides thereon he may, 
during ihe last year of the term, make application to convert the resi- 
dential portion into a homestead selection ; but the area cannot ey2zed 
640 acres, aud must carry improvements to the value of £1 per acre. 

Pastoral Leases.—The largest areas taken up for pastoral purposes 
are held under this form of lease. Under the Act of 1884 the large 
holdings of the squatters were each divided into two portions, called 
respectively the resumed area and the leasehold area. The resumed 
area was leased under occupation license, renewable annually, but the 
land remained open for selection under conditional purchase and condi- 
tional lease. The leasehold area was returned to the lessee, who was 
entitled to hold it for a fixed term of years, varying in each Land Divi- 
sion. In the Eastern Division the pastoral leases expired in 1890, and 
they cannot now be renewed, nor can fresh areas be leased. In the 
Central Division pastoral leases terminated in 1895, but in accordance 
with the privilege granted under the Act of 1889, a great number of the 
leases have been extended for short periods, varying from one to five years. 
Provision has, however, been made in connection with these renewals for 
the withdrawal of such portions as may be required under other forms 
of settlement. After due inquiry by the Land Board, the Minister can 
authorise the division of the area into two parts as nearly equal as is 
practicable, and the portion from which withdrawals may be made is 
subsequently defined. By way of compensation for such withdrawals, 
the pastoral lessee secures an extension of the balance of his lease 
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based upon the area withdrawn and period of lease therefor, and as a 
consequence some of the pastoral leases will not determine until 1904. 

The pastoral leases in the Western Division were, under the Act of 
1884, given a currency of fifteen years, which was increased to twenty- 
one years by the Act of 1889, and by the Crown Lands Act of 1895 
the term was further extended to twenty-eight years, calculated from 
the commencement of the lease. The rent of each lease varies with the 
appraised value of the land, and lessees have tenant-right in improve- 
ments. The resumed area may be amalgamated with the leasehold area 
in eases in which the Local Land Board, after inquiry, is satisfied that 
such resumed area is not required and is not likely to be required for 
settlement before the expiration of the pastoral lease. Withdrawals of 
portions of the pastoral leases for settlement purposes may be made 
in the Western Land Division as in the Central; but the maximum 
area which can be withdrawn is limited to one-eighth of the leasehold, 
and the land must not be more than 10 miles distant from the 
boundary of a town containing at least fifty inhabitants. 

Occupation Licenses.—Land held under occupation license consists 
‘mostly of the resumed areas of pastoral holdings divided by the Act of 
1884, and the expired leases of the Eastern and Central Divisions. 
Land withdrawn from pastoral lease for settlement in the Central and 
Western Divisions may also be held under occupation license. A 
pastoral lessee in the Central Division has a preferential right to an 
occupation license of any area formerly held by him under pastoral lease, 
and in both the Central and Western Divisions this privilege extends to 
land withdrawn from the existing lease for settlement purposes. The 
license is annual, covering the calendar year, and the fee is payable at 
the time of granting or renewing the license. Under an amending Act, 
passed in 1896, land held under occupation license may be withdrawn 
from the holder on receipt of an application for such land as a home- 
stead selection, or under settlement lease, provided the holder of the 
occupation license is informed of the application by the Land Agent 
within one week of its receipt. 

Artesian Well Leases.—To encourage the holders of occupation licenses 
and annual leases in the Western Division to bore and search for water, 
the lessee or licensee is entitled to a lease with security of tenure for 
such a period as may be approved by the Governor, and at the same 
rent as that charged for the existing lease or license in cases where 
artesian waiter is discovered in a satisfactory quantity. Only one such 
area may be leased out of each 64,000 acres held under occupation 
license, and not more than three areas out of the same occupation 
license, the total extent of an artesian well lease being limited to 
10,240 acres. 

Homestead Leases.—This form of lease is granted for the resumed 
areas or the vacant lands of the Western Division only ; lands held under 
annual lease or occupation license are, therefore, open to homestead 
‘lease. The minimum area obtainable is 2,560 acres, and the maximum, 
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10,240 acres. If the maximum area is not taken up in the first 
instance, additions may be made until that area is reached, but these 
additions may not consist of less than 2,560 acres, except in certain 
cases, when the minimum additional area may be 640 acres. Addi- 
tional leases terminate on the same date as the original lease, and have 
consequently a shorter term. The term of lease is twenty-eight years, 
and the rent is appraised every seven years. A deposit of 1d. per acre, 
with £10 on account of survey fee, is required on making the application. 
Within sixty days from the date on which the lease is gazetted the 
balance of the cost of survey is due ; and the rental is payable annually 
in advance. Continuous residence for six months in each year for the 
first five years is required. Residence must commence within ninety 
days from the approval of the lease; but the lessee may, at his own risk, 
enter into occupation immediately after making application. The date of 
commencing the six months’ residence in any year must be previously 
notified to the Local Land Board. The boundaries of the land must be 
enclosed within two years from approval of the lease with such a fence 
as the Board may prescribe; upon satisfactory cause being shown, 
however, a suspension of the conditions as to residence and fencing may 
be obtained, and an extension of time granted. The Local Board is 
empowered to make inquiry as to whether the conditions have been 
adhered to by the lessee, and the lease is liable to forfeiture in the 
event of their non-fulfilment. Arrangements for the sub-letting of home- 
stead leases are required to be in writing, and a certified copy of the 
document sent to the Chairman of the Local Land Board, any disregard 
of this regulation being taken as evidence that the lease is not held 
in good faith. After the conditions as to residence are fulfilled the lease 
is transferable. The portion of the lease on which the lessee has his 
dwelling may, during the last year of the term, be applied for as a 
homestead. selection. 

Annual Leases.—Crown lands which are not held under other forms 
of lease, and are not exempt from lease, may be let on annual lease in 
any Land Division by auction or tender, or upon application, in areas 
not exceeding 1,920 acres; and lands reserved from sale are not with- 
held from annual lease. The minimum rental cannot be less than £2 
for every 640 acres or lesser area. An original lease dates from the 
first day of the month following its notification in the Gazette, or if 
the land has been leased at auction, the first day of the month following 
the date of sale ; but the first year expires on the 31st December, rent 
being charged only for the number of months during which the lease- 
hold has been occupied, so that all renewals of leases cover the 
calendar year. Improved lands let on annual lease are subject to an 
additional rent for the use of improvements, and where the improve- 
ments do not belong to the Crown an agreement has to be come to by 
the parties concerned, failing which an appraisement is made by the 
Land Board. The improvements must be of a fixed and substantial 
character and necessary for the occupation of the land, and before 
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valuation the owner may, with the permission of the Board, take away 
such as are of a removable nature. Under the Crown Lands (Home- 
stead Selections and Settlement Leases) Act of 1896 (59 Vic. No. 26) 
Jand held under annual lease is withdrawn by application for such land 
as a homestead selection or under settlement lease, but the Land Agent 
must notify the holder of the annual lease within one week of the 
receipt of the application. 

Scrub Leases.—l\ands, whether vacant or otherwise, wholly or partly 
covered with scrub or noxious undergrowth may, upon the recommen- 
dation of the Local Land Board in any district, be declared scrub lands, 
and after notification in the Government Cazette, may be leased by 
auction or tender, or upon application, for such periods, not exceed- 
ing twenty-one years, as the Minister may deem expedient. Under the 
Crown Lands Act of 1895, however, the leases of serub and inferior 
lands may, upon application, be extended by the Governor to twenty- 
eight years, the term allowed for improvement leases. Until they are 
leased in this form, scrub lands cannot be withdrawn from any lease or 
license under which they may be held ; and if the lands form part of a. 
homestead or a pastoral lease, the scrub lease can only be granted to 
the homestead or the pastoral lessee ; but a homestead or a pastoral 
lessee cannot take up a scrub lease outside his own holding, and the 
term of his scrub lease expires with that of his homestead or pastoral 
lease. During the whole currency of a scrub lease, the land cannot be 
made available for purchase or other form of lease. The conditions. 
are that the holder shall take such steps for the destruction of the scrub: 
and noxious growth as the Board may direct, and shall afterwards keep: 
the land free from such growth. These operations must be commenced 
within three months from the date of the lease, and in case of non= 
fulfilment of conditions or non-payment of rent the lease is lable to be 
cancelled and all improvements forfeited to the Crown. 

Leases of Inferior Lands.—Vacant lands of an inferior character or 
in isolated positions, and which have not been held under any form: 
of tenure or have been abandoned, may be: offered for lease by notifica- 
tion in the Government Gazette. Within thirty days after this notice 
has been given the land may be leased by auction or by tender, subject 
to the conditions specified in the Gazette, the upset rental being fixed by 
the Minister on the report of the Local Land Board. <A lease of any 
such land which has been put up at auction may upon application be 
obtained at the upset rental. The term of lease is twenty years or 
under ; but the Governor has power, under the Crown Lands Act of 
1895, to extend the time to twenty-eight years. 

Snow-land Leases.—Vacant lands, or lands held under annual lease 
or occupation license, which are usually covered with snow during a 
part of each year and are unfit for continuous use or occupation, may, 
on the recommendation of the Land Board, be submitted by the 
Minister for lease by auction. The minimum area which can be thus 
leased is 1,280 acres, and the maximum area, 10,240 acres. The first 
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year’s rent, together with the survey fee, is due at the time of sale. 
The period of lease is seven years ; but on application not later than 
twelve months before the expiration of that time, an extension of three 
years may be granted, subject to reappraisement of rental, notice 
of which is given twelve months prior to the expiration of the lease. 
No person can hold more than two areas under snow-land lease. 
Residential Leases on Gold and Mineral Fields.—Any holder of a 
miner’s right or mineral license is entitled to apply for a residential lease 
of vacant lands not exceeding 20 acres in extent, within any proclaimed 
gold or mineral field. Applications must be accompanied by a deposit 
of £1, the prescribed survey fee, and a provisional rent at the rate of 
ls. per acre or part of an acre. The lease may be granted for any term 
not exceeding fifteen years, and is held subject to the following 
conditions :—The lessee must, during the whole currency of the lease, 
hold a miner’s right or mineral license. He must make the leasehold 
his usual and only home, and residence must commence within three 
months from the date of notification of the lease. Within twelve 
months he must, if such improvements are not already existing, erect 
such buildings and fences as are required for the actual residence upon. 
and the beneficial use of the land. Any portion of the land which in the 
opinion of the Minister is required for mining or public purposes, may 
be withdrawn from the lease. Any duly authorised person may enter 
on the land for the purpose of seeking work or winning gold or 
other mineral, and the residential lease confers on the holder no right 
to do this himself—he must procure the necessary authority before “he 
may do so. Other conditions which may be imposed are specified in 
the notification. On the expiration or withdrawal of the lease the 
lessee has tenant-right in improvements. 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION. 


The following statement shows the cost of the administration of the 
Lands Department during the period from 1890 to the 380th June, 1901 :— 











Expenditure for 
Year Cost of Survey reeiietie tery 
7 of Lands. Miscellaneous, and Adininistention: 
ST ee a Berens: 
ASaTUNGE PO VEU 0 STOTT aaa aia ala sab (anc Ses 
1890 237,225 142, 068 379,293 
1891 238,377 146,460 384,837 
1892 216,134 172,281 388, 415 
1893 1384, 728 157,918 342,646 
1894 158,360 144,602 302,962 
*1895 76, 438 74, 964 151,402 
+1896 167,568 130,951 298, 519 
+1897 152, 524 123,004 275,528 
+1898 146,945 119,231 266, 176 
+1899 152,903 118,422 27 1,325 
+1900 165,7 54 123,504 289,258 
+1901 168,258 107,603 275,861 


* Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 
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The figures just given might prove misleading without some reference 
to the actual revenue received. In the chapter on ‘Public Finance”. 
will be found a statement of the revenue from the Crown lands of the 
province, and if from the amount there given be subtracted the receipts 
from mining occupation and the balance compared with the cost shown 
in the preceding table, the following results will be obtained :— 


Percentage of Total Revenue Expended— 





Year. 
On Survey. jtinorkg Total. 
1890 11°34 6°79 18°13 
1891 11°29 6°93 18°22 
1892 10°38 , 8°28 18°66 
1893 8°98 7°67 16°65 
1894 7°80 / ig V- 14°92 
*1895 7°26 4:12 14°38 
+1896 8°30 6°49 14°79 
+1897 7°81 6°30 14°11 
+1898¢ 7°26 5°89 13°15 
+1899 7°64 5°91 13°55 
+1900 8°12 6°05 14°17 
+1901 8°38 5°36 13°74 

* Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 


The figures just given show a decided improvement. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the expenditure on surveying is added in 
some instances to the cost of the land, and is therefore not altogether a 
fair charge against administration. 


PROGRESS OF ALIENATION. 


The growth of land alienation under the legislation of 1861 and its 
subsequent amendments, and the operations of the settlers under the 
Acts of 1884, 1889, and 1895 in the matter of unconditional settlement, 
are summarised below :— 





Mode of Alienation. | Lots. | Area. 
Sales by auction— No. acres. 
AUER oe BLO oy a a eo Soph 37,446 17,671 
PAIL ATE ekg 4 3: 5 osc we vacou setae iivesel: 14,762 71,268 
POUL case dicey s 5 6 Shas s op puaNeda te shes ones 64,352 9,407,283 
Total sales by auction ......... 116,560 — 9,496,222 
Selection after auction ...........ccccccpeccssecsecss 20,402 1,728,343 
. Sales by virtue of improvements .................. 24,865 2,786,868 
», by virtue of pre-emptive rights............ 2,114 560,825 
$51 Ob UNNGCORBAPY TORUS cease ccst sth iscavs ss . 1,049 9,407 
9» Of water reservations ........)......ccec0ees. 219 679 
», by special appraisements...................5 303 2,553 
», of reclaimed lands.. ........ ..... ib eseltss es 661 960 


Grand total of unconditional sales... 166,173 14,585,857 
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As regards conditional sales, the following were applied for under the 
various Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 :— 


Selections applied for. 











| 
Under the Crown Lands Act of 1861— No: Acres. 
A NEY. nso oy rnaeninclowtoaranc aioe nnsap int icncsaee 136;389: ... 14,982,120 
Under the Crown Lands Act of 18S80— 
No. Acres. 
1880 (from May 25) ......... 4,927 ... 694,951 
[e) RAO RRR at SIR af ~. L4;220% ...., BBZG:200 
Pea reiss .diotsanks KS caaceetonn 14,606 ... 2;392,218 
Me ai poke pes os Staioennd 10,674: .... 1,617,712 
TT os a et cle 10,657° ...., 1,453,937 
OGRE o? Soo i. ouceaaeie nc one eae SOON 55,084 ... 8,488,020 
Total to December 31, 1884. ..............cc0r00 oc esscens 191,473 ... 23,470,140 
Under the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 1889, and 1895,— 
No. Acres, 
TO oo ok; taniecscaakecpace RSTn... 15165;352 
MN a na Se ns 6,080... 963,197 
ATRTUES Foe eco Rowe aneaaneoe uae 4,769 .... 793,004 
NR, veer tas ncshpsienca 5,364 .... 865,199 
os ER ROE ie epeiniss ebiy les 6,205: .... 903,160 
i: MLR par ek Leen OOP Ia 835268... LJISjH77, 
[1 SE TEES ee SRO Oe 6,153... 1,303,094 
1)! | RTSRRE SLCC SS BRS Fete ce, cae 4,396... 816,399 
Poo sande beacons armaaede 3,893: ...; - 583;805 
[i EE A RBS «ONE Oe 2617" ... 4743365 
er ae eee IEE? 1: “2a 
EI pele hc. <> sbko coed 1 Fy ot 199,450 
P5358: vi2k2y ee asaakecss 1,306 ..... 2412789 
“|, RENE ops b,59R::-... 298,138 
se i in wv dne'selsppaco cued BOS. as... OER 
PMNs <5. s sn kdn) conssannieod 2,283; ....° 4385j116 
4 Ye) 1 RS pL OU ei ama gee Sap 62;830 .... 11,202,179 
Grand total to December 31, 1900 ......... cee ee eee 254,303... 34,672,319 


The number of selections cancelled, forfeited, lapsed, declared void, 
and converted into homestead selections, together with the balance of 
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such voidances, etc., and that of increased over decreased areas, amounted 
to 75,557 conditional purchases, covering 10,830,425 acres, thus reducing 
to 178,746 lots and 23,841,894 acres the number and area of selections 
which remained in existence at the close of the year 1900. Deeds have 
now issued upon 29,719 completed purchases, covering 3,711,635 acres, 
so that the number of purchases still standing good, but upon which 
the conditions have not been fulfilled, is 149,027, covering an area of 
20,130,259 acres. 


Under the Crown Lands Act of 1895, applications for 3,545 blocks as 
homestead selections were received to the end of 1900, the aggregate area 
applied for being 1,343,203 acres. Of the applications lodged, 3,882, 
amounting to 1,442,199 acres, were confirmed. In addition to the fore- 
going, there were 108 conversions of conditional purchases, of a total 
area of 16,314 acres, and 27 conversions of conditional leases, comprising 
8,980 acres. The area held under homestead selection on the 3lst 
December, 1900, inclusive of the conversion of conditional purchases 
and conditional leases, was 1,416,025 acres. 

In addition to the alienation of land by conditional and unconditional 
— the following were granted under the Volunteer Land Regulations 
of 1867 :— 





























Soar ec | Ler Tl Comergeanien se 
acres, acres. 
1871 6,049 1887 1,797 
1872 7,317 1888 1,433 
1873 2,880 1889 783 
1874 7,756 1890 882 
1875 14,498 1891 1,100 
1876 | 18,758 1892 590 
1877 14,079 1893 500 
1878 13,022 1894 Nil. 
1879 26,506 1895 Nil. 
1880 18,886 1896 50 
1881 13,876 1897 200 
1882 5,649 1898 250 
1883 4,358 1899 50 
1884 4,500 1900 50 
1885 1,936 erro f esas 
1886 740 | Total 168,495 


——_—$$—$_—$_——_————$_—$_ 
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The following table shows the area of land granted for general and 
religious purposes from 1862 to 1900 :— 





Year. Area of Grants. | Year. | Area of Grants. | Year. | Area of Grants. 
acres. acres. acres, 

1862 857 1876 5,557 1890 1,566 
1863 808 1877 2,899 1891 916 
1864 301 1878 1,811 1892 8,735 
1865 2,855 1879 21,762 1893 5,833 
1866 12,288 | 1880 20,637 1894 41,678 
1867 13,935 1881 7,113 1895 7,590 
1868 11,310 1882 1,969 1896 3,186 
1869 3,672, 1883 2,535 1897 3,646 

. 1870 11,970 1884 6,626 1898 16,780 
1871 4,319 1885 481 1899 1,499 
1872 1,969 1886 11,100 1900 1,890 
1873 2,535 1887 5,377 Sr ee 
1874 6,626 1888 3,31C Total 260,516 
1875 673 1889 1,902 | 


The operations of the various Orders, Regulations, and Acts of Council 
and of Parliament for the disposal of the public lands, since the 
foundation of the state, have given the following results :— 














Acres. 

Area granted and sold by private tender and public auction at prices 
ranging from 5s. to 20s. per acre, prior to the year 1862............ 7,146,579 
Area unconditionally sold, 1862-1900 inclusive................ccceeeeeeeeees 14,589,429 

Area conditionally sold, for which deeds have issued, 1862-1900 
STIGEUINE UE occ oo cia pact rameee tunis deds Lot iebcbanas chs lanaeesancGen ben ee chee ss cwens * 3,711,636 

Area granted under Volunteer Land Regulations of 1867 to 3lst 
PIBCOINDET, POU cccccx cates tics octave bolic cdi codete bis sauked Moe aan tetas dndanben 168,495 
Area granted for public purposes, less resumptions, 1862-1900......... 240,559 
Total area covered by deeds or dedication ............ 25,856,698 

Area in process of alienation under system of deferred payments 
standing good on 31st December, 1900...............ccececeeeeeeeeeeeees 20,130,259 
Area in process of alienation under system of homestead selection ... 1,390,731 

Area of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted into 
HOMGHLEAG: BElECEIONM y: ysis raves sntwadan ec ckndses Graces estskaosuoneeri eee 25,294 
Total alienated or in process of alienation .......... .. 47,402,982 


It has been found impracticable to separate the area alienated by 
grant from that sold by private tender, as the records of early years 
are incomplete upon this point. 
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The following statement shows the amount paid for lands purchased 
from the state from the year 1821 to the end of June, 1901 :— 








Period. Amount received. 
£ 

ES2QI-1861 2.3088 3,785,002 
1862-1871. ......05..3. 2,359,548 
TEIZIGSL 5. .<necote 17,015,358 
ESG2-1601 | sy ctctete 13,917,457 
1892-1901? .5 2223 11,995,452 
Total received... 49,072,817 

Less refunds ............... 1,470,831 
Net amount received ... £ 47,601,986 





* To 30th June. 
This sum includes £23,852,551 paid on account of conditional pur- 
chases. The amount outstanding on conditional purchases at the end of 
1900 was £10,305,902, making the total amount paid and owing on all 
lands sold £57,907,888. 
The area leased to pastoral tenants and others at the end of 1900 
comprised 126,085,148 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining. 
Act) and was subdivided as follows :— 


Acres. 

Pastoral 1CAGCS cece nis oon at pee ines caxtecive 44,141,622 
Occupation Licenses ........ss0ceseceessseseees 40,267,923 
Conditional LCGSGS. cc cece clcee epee cskbe sevens 13,578,035 
Homestead Leases..............20+6. CREA Re, 10,924,905 
A nntiah LOSSOS siccks. tiday Cisne ddevedssvesiennnee 6,461,713 
MOLLIGINGNG LiCRSOR foo si ce cancdas Getses vp feivvdes "3,114,799 
Improvement Leases..............csseeeeeenees 5,053,762 
CUTS ORSES > FI iids cc ehtescededssyeadeste’ 2,384,263 
Leases under the Mining Act...,............ 158, 126 

BIC) 8 ce ete oe DEFECT nee 126,085, 148 


The total available area of the state is 195,882,150 acres, and 
deducting the area sold and otherwise alienated, 47,402,982 acres, and 
the area leased, 126,085,148 acres, making a total of 173,488,130 acres, 
there remained a balance of 22,394,020 acres, representing the area of 

- country neither alienated nor leased, including roads, unoccupied reserves, 
and land unsuitable for settlement. 
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Tn 1895 attention was again directed to the question of land legislation, 
as it was rightly contended that the Lands Acts of 1884 and 1889 had 
failed to prevent the accumulation of enormous landed estates in the 
hands of a very limited number of proprietors, backed up by the great 
financial institutions. of the country. Although it may be said in 
defence of the policy pursued by this class of landowners, that in 
many cases it was forced upon them by the defective nature of 
legislation, which failed to discriminate between the very different 
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interests of the pastoralists and the agricultural settlers, it must never- 
theless have been patent to everybody that the rate at which these 
immense alienations of the public estate were being carried on 
threatened in a very short period of time to place formidable obstacles 
in the path of healthy settlement. The Acts mentioned have now, how- 
ever, been superseded by the Crown Lands Act of 1895, which came into 
operation on the lst June of that year. As has already been shown, many 
radical changes in land legislation have been effected by this Act ; but 
it must be borne in mind that immediate remedial action can only 
be taken in connection with that portion of the Crown lands which 
has not yet been alienated, or leased to Crown tenants for a definite 
period of years. Leases granted under certain conditions, such as 
those attached to conditional leases, which carry with them the right 
of purchase at any time during their currency, may be considered to be 
in effect a form of alienation, as but a comparatively small portion of 
these areas is ever likely to return to the public estate. Lands under 
homestead lease in the Western Division, scrub lands, snow-covered 
areas, and inferior lands leased for long periods of fixed tenure, as well 
as pastoral leases renewable for long terms, form another category of 
lands upon which past legislation lays a prescriptive claim. The area 
which can be beneficially affected by the Act of 1895 is, therefore, 
limited to the area which is unalienated, or for which contracts have 
not been entered into, further reduced by the excision of reserves for 
public purposes, for gold-fields and other forms of mining enterprise, and 
for railways and other purposes. At the close of 1900 there were 
25,856,698 acres absolutely alienated, for which deeds had issued ; 
20,130,259 acres conditionally sold, the conditions of purchase not being 
complete; 1,390,731 acres alienated and in process of alienation under the 
system of homestead selection, subject to the payment of rent in perpetuity; 
25,294 acres of conditional purchases and conditional leases converted 
into homestead selections; and 13,578,035 acres leased with the right to 
purchase ; in all, 60,981,017 acres which have been placed entirely 
beyond the scope of present or future legislation. 

The areas under long contracts of lease, in some cases with right. of 
renewal, which no legislation can affect until the expiration of the fixed 
period of their tenure, are given below :— 


Acres. 

Homestead Leases in Western Division for 28 years............ 10,924,905 
Scrub Leases for.21 years, with right of renewal fora further 

PREALAN «7 ORME sty clivaade oon enn are las tan oacas nse: 1,436,386 
Snow Leases for 7 years, with right of renewal for a further 

RIERA AINE RD SII ian sis each crab nest ebpincan inde omno cess 100,547 
Leases of inferior lands, etc., for 20 years, with right of re- 

newal for a further period of 8 years................cceeceeeees 295,970 
Pastoral Leases in Western Division for 28 years .............. 43,311,862 
Settlement Leases: for 28years ©. acc conucieuascwsesscoosecsscnansatee 3,114,799 
Improvement Leases for 28 years ..........cs0ccsccesessenceanassesces 5,053,762 
TROT PRG os es 5 TAMA BIRO S OEE 603,061 


os 


Mbba 2 Sees a ee ee epee 64,841,292 
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The entire area affected by contracts existing at the end of 1900 
amounted therefore to 125,822,309 acres, and these figures show how 
greatly the extent of territory to which remedial legislation is applicable 
has diminished. Of the balance, amounting to 70,059,841 acres, a large 
portion comprises reserves of various kinds; and if allowance be made 
for mountainous and other sterile lands, it will probably be found that 
the area suitable for occupation which the state has to offer intending 
settlers is somewhere about 51,000,000 acres. A further reduction 
must be madein order to arrive at the area available for immediate 
occupation, as in the Central Division an area has been renewed 
for various short. periods in accordance with the privilege granted 
under the Crown Lands Act of 1884. In the course of the year 1900 
nearly the whole of the pastoral leases in the Central Division expired, 
and the land will shortly be made available for settlement. During 
the next four years leases for the following areas will expire as noted :— 





Year. Acres. 
SOON 2 Eales a Sldigd ie lari orenrs «os vain clea 189,760 
RES «in certhintne cages cate aka anaemia o.+se0ceth 252,160 
ROLES picgabiliedainth des shan\ ohetiaaildipmdcen + se openens 344,483 
BUUEE) scintshbempiderbibies dey dite a eked Apteiianess osuns 005) 43,357 
Mie an wee ccocis 829,760 


Including the area which fell in during 1901 (189,760 acres), and 
making allowance for the fact that under the Act of 1895 half of these 
leaseholds may be withdrawn to meet the requirements of settlement as 
they arise, the total extent of country open to the immediate influence 
of legislation is limited, therefore, taking into consideration the area 
falling in during 1902, to but little more than 51,000,000 acres. From 
a careful computation the area estimated to be thus available would 
appear to be distributed in the following proportions within the three 
great divisions of New South Wales :— 


Acres. 
NTE. Be SOI SIEGEL a tp -- 13,000,000 
Central Oe ac ed Fae SNES TSR al ET. 20,000,000 
ON Sec Rs SE 18,000,000 


Under present conditions the Western Division is not suitable for 
agricultural settlement, and the area, therefore, left open to the 
operations of the small settler combining agriculture with pastoral 
pursuits does not exceed 33,000,000 acres, or about one-sixth of the 
territory of New South Wales. 
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The progress of alienation and conditional settlement by purchase and 
lease at various periods from 1861 to 1884, and annually since the last- 
mentioned year, is shown in the following table :— 


Area Alienated for | Ate& Conditionally | 4) itionally Area 
pape of which deeds have scapatne teed nn | taeen under Homestead 
: issued. iat Daccinber 31st December. Selection. 
acres. | acres acres acres 
1861 TPAD oo tee tee eae eho ec aE SOME NMI Tc, ak ips Cccoweeterene 
1871 8,630,604 F30 EVC ROEH ESAROE ee EI a RR 
1881 22,406,746 “DSI SY 1 OS ROS Oe SRA, Sa ES 
1884 22,779,733 DEV AMM AMS sole coda ceipae oe sbseis [| aad seaeeewoosedia 
1885 22,872,366 16,464,586 DUO At cideccdcee sid OM 
1886 22,991,208 16,856,912 SORR OD Los cissac eee 
1887 23,106,700 17,202,286 ETM nostic cue ccsetinwe 
1888 23,259,048 17,449,042 Peet IT) Si dase ocuamecesenn 
1889 23,442,013 17,907,431 240 2) oA ER ae aD #5 2 
1890 23,615,720 19,035,515 Dy Are sab ikon caebeahiiee 
1891 23,775,410 19,793,321 Vee he 
1892 23,937,392 20,102,896 Py SPM eRe ol i Saad iscy abe «neha 
1893 24,138,576 20,201,790 1S 70) feos hee ee 
1894 24,358,717 20,304,034 LDN yf Uy AS > CORN aR ORR Et SRG 
1895 24,566,945 20, 253,489 12,953,203 57,331 
1896 24,712,939 20,198,630 13,260,052 331,717 
1897 24,853,074 20,224,892 13,150,749 645,281 
1898 25,081,572 20,243,738 13,118,444 1,063,280 
1899 25,374, 603 20,212,508 13,354,733 1,269,466 
1900 25,856,698 20,130,259 13,578,035 1,416,025 


As already pointed out, the land held under conditional lease is 
virtually alienated, seeing that the holder has the right of converting 
his lease into a freehold at any time during its currency. 


EFFECTS oF LAND LEGISLATION. 


The lands specially referred to in the following examination are those 
included in rural holdings over 1 acre in extent, from which the agricul- 
tural and pastoral production of the country is obtained, municipal 
areas being dealt with separately as regards extent and revenue in 
another part of this volume. In the preceding pages an account has 
been given of the old methods of land alienation, and of the various 
Acts of Parliament which now regulate the division of the public estate 
among the settlers: the object of the examination which follows is to 
show what have been the effects of past and present legislation upon the 
settlement of the territory. 

When the agitation which culminated in the framing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 was in progress, it was contended that the Orders- 
in-Council then in force favoured the occupation of the country lands 
by the wealthier classes, and the principles of free selection before 
survey and of deferred payments were introduced in the new legisla- 
tion with the object of facilitating the settlement of an agricultural 
population side by side with the great pastoral tenants of the Crown. 
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The statistical records for the year 1861 show that at the close of that 
year, and just before the new legislation had come into force, there 
were already 21,175 holders of rural lands, of whom 17,654 were located 
in the old settled districts, comprising twenty counties, grouped around 
three principal centres—the metropolis and the county of Cumberland, 
the Hunter River Valley, and that portion of the central table-land of 
which Goulburn, Bathurst, and Mudgee were the first towns ; while the 
remaining 3,521 settlers were scattered over the pastoral districts. The 
figures showing the area held by these settlers do not discriminate 
between the land alienated and that occupied under lease from the 
Crown ; but they show that in the old settled districts there were 
some 254,347 acres under cultivation—or an average of 14 acres per 
holding—and 8,522,420 acres used for stock; whilst in the pastoral 
districts 43,228 acres were cultivated, and 54,716,463 acres were 
occupied for grazing; so that at that time 63,536,458 acres, repre- 
senting about one-third of the territory of the state, were already in 
the occupation of the settlers. 

In addition to the clauses inserted in the Act of 186] in the interests 
of colonists of small means, certain provisions were retained which 
secured the interests accrued to the pastoralists under former legislation, 
of which they availed themselves to the utmost. By means of auction 
sales of country lands at the upset price of 20s. per acre, of uncon- 
ditional selections of lots not bid for at auction, of purchases made in 
virtue of improvements, and of the right of pre-emption to certain lands 
under the old Acts of Council, the accumulation of immense estates 
was greatly facilitated. The sales of lands subject to conditions of 
residence and improvements, though ostensibly made to foster the 
settlement of a numerous class of small farmers, were also availed of in 
the interests of station owners, to whom the purchases were transferred 
in great numbers immediately upon completion of the conditions of 
residence and improvements required under the Act. The evils resulting 
from the antagonistic interests of these two classes of settlers were 
partly checked by the amended law of 1884, which put a stop to the 
wholesale alienation of land by auction, unconditional selection after 
auction, and sales in virtue of pre-emptive rights. The clause relating 
‘to improvement purchases was also modified, and made applicable only to 
small areas in gold-fields which might be purchased by resident miners in 
virtue of certain improvements ; and the area offered at auction sales 
was restricted to a maximum of 200,000 acres yearly ; but conditional 
settlement was favoured by permitting the maximum area allowed to be 
taken up by free selectors to be considerably increased, the conditions of 
residence being increased to five years instead of three, and the fulfilment 
of the conditions of fencing and improvements rendered more stringent. 

These regulations, however, did not, in any sense, fulfil the expectation 
of the legislators in regard to settling a yeomanry upon the soil, as the 
figures relating to transfers of conditional purchases published further on 
will show that, when other means of increasing the area of individual 
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estates failed, the traffic in transfers of conditionally-purchased lands, with 
increased areas, supplied the deficiency. The radical change introduced 
by the Land Act of 1895, necessitating continuous residence for a 
period of ten years in respect of original conditional purchases anda 
further term of not less than five years in connection with additional 
purchases, has had the effect of considerably reducing the number of 
applications lodged. The following table shows the transactions under 
each class of conditional purchase since the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 
1889, and 1895 have been in operation, and indicates very clearly that 
the speculative element is being largely eliminated :— 











Original | Additional Non-residential 
Conditional Conditional Conditional Total. 
Year. Purchases. Purchases. Purchases. 
| No. | Area. | No. Area. | No. | Area. | No. | Area. 
acres. acres. | acres. acres. 

1885 | 2436 773,461 | 2639 344,084 | 302 47,807 | 5377 | 1,165,352 
1886 | 2738 589,230 | 2987 330,280 | 355 43,687 | 6080 963, 197 
1887 | 2369 538,080 | 2196 232,597 | 204 22,327 | 4769 793,004 
1888 | 2705 587,869 | 2356 | 249,503 303 27,827 | 5364 $65, 199 
1889 | 3043 572,802 | 2856 300,532 | 306 29,826 | 6205 903,160 
1890 797 | 1,004,421 | 4477 | 678,764 | 252 30,392 | 8526 | 1,713,577 
1891 | 3068 778,348 | 2920 506,034 165 18,712 | 6153 | 1,303,094 
1892 | 2134 425,456 | 2145 | 380,059 | 117 10,884 | 4396 $16,399 
1893 | 1932 308,696 | 1398 | 219,835 | 63 5,274 | 3393 | 533,805 
1894 | 1462 201,420 | 1099 208,663 56 4,272 | 2617 414,355 
1895 959 141,858 | 773 110,320 19 1,253 | 1751 253,431 
1896 765 104,677 | 492 93,025 22 1,748 | 1279 199,450 
1897 769 101,082 | 513 138,810 24 1,897 1306 241,789 
1898 844 103,951 725 192,183 22 2,003 | 1591 298,137 
1899 941 120,796 | 788 177,914 41 4,403 | 177 303,113 
1900 | 1100 144,241 | 1122 | 288,177 31 2,698 | 2253 435,116 








The experience of the past six years goes to show that the new 
features introduced by the Land Act of 1895 are meeting with con- 
siderable favour at the hands of those desirous of acquiring a holding 
for themselves, notwithstanding the fact that the residence involved is 
continuous and for a lengthy period. ‘The following table indicates 
the operations in respect of Homestead Selections and Settlement Leases 
for the period since their inception :— 





Homestead Selections. Settlement Leases. 











Year. 
No. Area. | No. | Area. 
acres, acres. 
1895 902 62,576 75 206,913 
1896 1,187 362,874 389 1,219,302 
1897 896 367,291 326 902,390 
1898 L081 =} 461,647 531 1,447,080 
1899 833 329,128 413 1,138,726 
1900 609 260,569 189 480,846 
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The principal element which contributed to the aggregation of great 
landed estates was that of auction sales of country lands, which were 
measured in vast areas upon the, application of the run-holders, who 
bought them up generally at the upset price—at first a minimum of £1 
per acre, raised in 1878 to £1 5s. per acre. 

The following analysis of the different methods by which lands have 
been alienated will account for the present state of rural settlement. 
Particulars of the auction sales of country lands from the year 1862 to 


1900 inclusive are given hereunder :— 


Year. Lots. 





per Acre. 

No. acres. £ Lies dé 

1862 532 29,729 33,208 Li 24 
1863 765 15,392 18,163 ke 3s: 3 
1864 542 31,393 35,549 rr. 2-0 
1865 1,289 63,303 71,532 Le 7 
1866 801 65,799 68,197 10 9 
1867 806 70,701 75,432 P. i*4 
1868 729 50,636 52,169 Ir 07% 
1869 1,236 93,428 | 96,364 16° @8-s 
1870 797 51,722 54,010 le 0-41 
1871 1,034 49,303 50,270 1065 
1872 697 61,073 61,505 0.2 
1873 2,274 274,581 278,110 Bors 
1874 4,064 580,753 596,785 I: 066 
1875 6,658 978,377 | 992,786 1 0% 3 
1876 8,040 1,685,650 | 1,707,328 i OF 3 
1877 8,380 1,829,613 1,838,457 Vy OA-3 
1878 4,564 861,049 1,071,486 1 410 
1879 2,012 353,372 447,557 Ll? 5634 
1880 2,082 346,679 419,523 | Bier a), 
1881 2.691 523,657 616,309 1 Si6 
1882 2.474 503,547 630,494 1 a6 
1883 226 25,826 41,268 Elles 
1884 397 38,215 72,412 E1711 
1885 51 1,654 5,513 3 510 
1886 793 58,088 100,627 14% § 
1887 1,124 103,748 158,747 110 7 
1888 1,781 100,128 230,294 2 6 2 
1889 482 18,430 42,389 2 63.3 
1890 686 66,160 113,795 114 5 
1891 703 44,348 89,139 Cae Lear 
1892 896 80,062 148,115 Lie Wat 
1893 1,019 91,964 175,115 LeI8s.1 
1894 699 42,973 86,125 22 Oe 
1895 485 19,990 57,008 9-23 
1896 325 11,214 25,751 2 511 
1897 423 21,821 37,717 LI4:)'6 
1898 651 50,546 85,540 1 13 10 
1899 399 37,855 57,367 110 3 
1900 745 74,504 109,692 19 5 
9,407,273 10,851,843 Wea 


Total: ...2%s | 64,352 





Total Area. 





Amount realised. 





Average Price 
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These figures show that the struggle between selector and squatter 
did not begin in earnest until about the year 1875, when the effects of 
the legislation of 1861 were felt in an acute form ; but during the ten 
years that followed, this process of defence was applied in a wholesale 
manner by the pastoral tenants to save their possessions from encroach- 
ment through the operations of the selectors. The system was modified 
by the legislation of 1884, the object of auction sales of country lands 
now being to obtain revenue by the sale of select parcels of land at a 
higher average price and in much smaller average areas. Since the year 
mentioned, this system of alienation has ceased to be of use in con- 
solidating large pastoral estates. 

Among other means offered for the unconditional purchase of Crown 
lands, that of indiscriminate selection at the upset price of lots not bid 
for at auction also disappeared with the passing of the Act of 1884. 
The following table shows the results of this system of purchase during 
the period 1862 to 1883, when it was in operation :— 











Year. | Lots. | cpr faa ll co Lots. | Total Area 
No. acres. No acres. 
1862 477 22,347 1874 1,112 98,850 
1863 362 17,384 1875 1,343 101,718 
1864 248 12,388 1876 1,126 95,681 
1865 251 12,582 1877 1,364 158,844 
1866 332 16,413 1878 893 129,812 
1867 270 WAsoe ISO oe a es eee 
1868 283 18,589 | 1880 182 39,408 
1869 545 39,085 | 1881 1,605 328,203 
1870 367 93,375 || 1882 2,240 353,093 
1871 340 23,700 1883 209 31,381 
1872 929 83,733 es 
Total...... 15,750 | 1,716,976 


1873 1,272 101,587 | 


From a comparison of the above figures with those shown in the 
preceding table, it will be seen that during the years 1881 and 1882 this 
form of unconditional purchase was largely availed of to supplement the 
direct purchases at auction. 


EFFECTS OF LAND LEGISLATION. — £63 


The lands claimed in virtue of a pre-emptive right, a form of aliena- 
tion which was also abolished by the Crown Lands Act of 1884, 


added the following quota to the areas bought in the interests of the 
pastoralists :— 








Year. Yeo | Totn| tote arnsta, | Ye, | tots, | otal aren ota Lots. Total Area sold. Year, | Lots. | Total Area sold. 
No. acres. oe ee eee No. acres 

1862 117 30,619 | tly 6 ES COPE Nene Reema ei ci Ge 
1863 217 58,032 | 1 Ty eRe ie se eee Coes Xe tee 
1864 47 13,128 1876 780 189,664 
1865 75 23,459 | 1877 367 81,193 
1866 76 25,616 | 1878 15 4,063 
1867 78 30,039 1879 25 6,033 
1868 139 52,260 1880 30 6,912 
1869 18 7,617 | 1881 35 7,461 
1870 9 3,718 1882 29 5,183 
1871 a | 8,623 | 1883 23 2. 338 
1872 9 3,379 pe Te SNE ade ela 
1873 4 pate) Sa eee ee eee ha ed nce ce 1,488 | Ota ci: 2,114 560,825 


An examination of the figures in the tables just given shows that 
during the ten years from 1873 to 1882 the area alienated principally 
with the object of consolidating pastoral properties, and of securing 
them against the operations of conditional purchasers, amounted to 
11,189,082 acres, made up as follows :— 









































By Auction Sales Unconditionally | Improved Lots Sold by 
Year. (Country Lots.) S spon gin chy ded Pre-emption. Total. 
acres. acres. acres, acres. acres. 
1873 274,581 101,587 10,587 1,488 388,243 
1874 580,753 98,850 20,546 saseeeans 700, 149 
1875 978,377 101,718 G9; S02 4 Poe ieas 1,129,947 
1876 1,685, 650 95,681 $6,099 189,664 2,057,094 
1877 1,829,613 158,844 159,848 81,193 2,229,498 
1875 861,049 122,812 224,841 | 4,063 1,212,765 
1879 SY eas Age aie sae 121,062 | 6,033 480,467 
1880 346,679 39,408 237,646 6,912 630,645 
1881 523,657 328,203 474,099 7,461 1,333,420 
1882 503,547 353,093 165,031 5,183 1,026,854 
Total...| 7,937,278 1,400, 196 1,549,611 301,997 11,189,082 


The consolidation of pastoral estates did not suffer a serious check 
when the clauses of the Act of 1861, above cited, ceased to operate, as 
the transfer of conditional purchases supplied fresh means by the gradual 
absorption of a very large number of selections, principally in the Central 
and Western Divisions. 

A comparison of the areas dealt with in the following table shows how 
fast the original conditional purchasers of Crown lands are dispossessing 
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themselves of their holdings, whilst the area selected does not exhibit a 
tendency to increase at anything like the same rate. An examination of 
the table reveals the fact that since 1882 there have been 37,576,898 
acres of conditional purchases transferred, as against 16,690, 284 acres 
applied for—a difference of 20,886,614 acres, which have toa very large 
extent gone to increase the lar ge estates, distinctly to-the detriment of 
ee ee ee rag ee settlement. 








Selections. Transfers. 
Year. San arn beet EP ATE IC Rel es, PEN ay 5 ES ee ee 
Number. Acreage. Number. Acreage. 
1882 14,607 2,392,220 8,665 2,134,319 
1883 10, 725 1,621, 948 6,213 1,508,583 
1884 10,657 ] 453, 937 6,017 1,525,456 
1885 5,377 1,165,352 9,079 2. 286,730 
1886 6, 080 963,197 7, 154 L 861,877 
1887 4, 769 793,004 7,440 2.159, 429 
1888 5,364 865,199 10,469 3, 096,051 
1889 6,205 903,160 14,395 2. 327, 562 
1890 8,526 1,713,577 13,392 ,863, 508 
1891 6,153 l, 303, 094 16, 727 2. 333. 808 
1892 4s 396 816,399 14, 017 9, 060, 130 
1893 3,393 533,805 12,581 1,825,097 
1894 2. ,617 414,355 ll, "235 ] G17, 263 
1895 ] 751 253. 431 ll BIT 1,785,011 
1896 1,279 199,450 11,264 i, TTT, 783 
1897 1,306 241,789 11,896 1,875,059 
1898 to 591 298. 138 11,457 1 "972, 209 
1899 1,770 303,113 11,062 1,686,002 
1900 2. 253 455,116 12, 874 L, ,981,021 
TGtaa 5 sicwescs 98,819 16, 690,2 84 207,454 37,576,898 


It must be remembered, however, that a proportion of these transfers 
was made by way of mortgage, and therefore it is not possible to ascertain 
the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors. But if to the 
area parted with by its owners since 1882 be added the extent of land 
transferred during the previous twenty years, the fact that 22,392,051 
acres out of the total area alienated are now contained in 703 holdings, 
giving to each one an average domain of 31,852 acres, is easily accounted 
for. The number of holdings, however, does not represent the number 
of owners interested, as in not a few cases these large estates are held 
in partnership by three or four persons, or by companies and financial 
corporations. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 


Roaps AND BRIDGEs. 


| ae many years settlement in New South Wales was restricted to 

the narrow belt of land shut in between the Blue Mountains 
and the sea. Several main roads were formed through this country 
within a few years after the foundation of the colony. These roads 
connected the infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and 
Penrith with the metropolis, and were constructed entirely by bond 
labour. The abrupt wall of sandstone rising on the farther side 
of the Nepean barred all access to the interior of the country. As 
early as the year 1796 George Bass made an attempt to cross the 
mountain range, but returned after an unsuccessful journey, reporting 
that it was impossible to find a passage even for a person on foot. 
In 1813 a protracted season of drought, attended by considerable losses 
amongst the stock, brought home very clearly to the settlers the 
conviction that the future of the state entirely depended upon the 
extension of grazing land beyond the narrow limits within which they 
were then hemmed. In the month of May of that year Mr. Gregory 
Blaxland, Mr. W. C. Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson attempted to. 
find a passage across the mountains. After meeting with difticulties. 
which seem astonishing enough to the present generation, which has seen 
a railway carried over the same track by which Bathurst may be reached 
in a few hours, these gentlemen succeeded in opening a way—sometimes. 
by creeping through dense forests, at others by scaling tremendous pre- 
cipices—to the vast plains lying west of the Great Cordillera of 
Australia. They returned on the 6th June, and shortly afterwards 
Governor Macquarie sent a party of surveyors, under Mr. George W. 
Evans, Deputy Surveyor-General, to report on the practicability of 
making a road. The report was favourable, and the construction of 
the great western highway was at once commenced, the work being 
performed by gangs of bond labourers. The track thus made formed a 
continuation of the Great Western Road from Penrith, and it was 
completed as far as Bathurst by the 21st January, 1815. 


The discovery of the Bathurst Plains and the completion of the 
mountain road gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was found 
impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the demands of the 


2G 
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settlers. The Government, therefore, contented itself with maintaining 
the roads already constructed, and extending them in the direction of the 
principal centres of settlement. For many years these main roads were 
the only ones which received attention. This would perhaps have been 
sufficient had the progress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar 
to that made during previous years. Such, however, was not the 
case. The gold discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the 
state, and during the period of excitement and change which followed 
that remarkable event so many new roads were opened, and traffic 
increased so largely, that the general condition of the public highways 
was by no means good. The Roads Department was formed as far 
back as 1857, and although good service was done by the road 
pioneers before that date, the modern system of roadmaking may be said 
to have begun with the creation of the department. It was not, however, 
until 1864 that the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, 
received attention at the hands of the state. 
The principal main roads of the state are :— 


Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, 
New England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren through 
Bathurst, Orange, and many other important townships; thenee 
prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, by a line 175 miles in 
length. 


‘Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney to Albury. This 
road was, before the construction of the railway, the great 
highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


‘South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of which 
it runs as far as Coal Cliff. It then traverses the Illawarra 
district, parallel to the coast, and passes through the rich lands 
watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, and Moruya, as far as Bega, 
whence it extends, as a minor road, to the southern limit of 
the state. 


None of these roads has now the importance which it formerly pos- 
sessed. The railways of the state for the most part follow the direc- 
tion of the main roads, and attract to themselves nearly all the through 
traffic. The tendency now is to make the roads act as feeders to the 
railway, by converging the traffic from outlying districts towards con- 
venient stations along the line. 

The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads is made 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Road Superintendent 
for the district, which is based upon the requirements for each road. 
Formerly the roads of the state were divided into seven classes according 
to their importance, and the yearly expenditure ranged from £50 per mile 
on roads in the first class to £5 per mile on those in the seventh class. 
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The network of roads spreading over the face of the state is divided, 
for purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road trusts. The 
whole state is divided into sixty-two road districts, each of which is 
placed in the charge of a Superintendent, who is directly responsible to 
the Commissioner for Roads. The Road Superintendents have the 
greater part of the road communication of the state outside the municipal 
boundaries, as well as a portion of the roads within municipalities, under 
their care. The road trusts have the supervision of the expenditure of 
certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts which are chiefly 
of minor importance ; there are, however, certain important roads in the 
vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. The length of roads in 
charge of Road Superintendents on the 30th June, 1901, was 44,139 
miles, while 382 miles were under the care of road trusts. There were 
also within municipal areas 1,209 miles, which were subsidised by the 
Department, making a total of 45,730 miles under Government control. 
Of the 44,139 *miles in charge of Road Superintendents, 8,506 miles were 
metalled, ballasted, gravelled, or corduroyed ; 6,062 miles were formed 
and drained, and all necessary culverts constructed, but were not 
metalled ; 5,240 miles were cleared and drained; 10,556 miles were 
cleared only ; and 13,775 miles were roads which wind their way through 
the forests of the interior, chiefly along the lines marked out by the 
cart-wheels of the foremost settlers, forming, in dry weather, adequate 
means of communication, although in seasons of rain they are fre- 
quently impassable. Besides the roads mentioned, there were about 1,500 
miles of mountain passes. Many of these presented the most formidable 
difficulties, and their construction reflects great credit upon the engineering 
skill of the Department which has for so many years designed and 
supervised the construction and maintenance of the roads and bridges 
of the state. 

Of the earliest bridges erected in the state many were built of stone, 
and still exist. Those erected in the period following the extension 
of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and have since been 
replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the large 
bridges of recent date are of iron or steel, and some of them have 
been erected under engineering conditions almost unique, owing to the 
peculiarity of the river-flow in certain parts of the country. On the 
30th June, 1901, there were, altogether, 2,979 bridges of 20 feet span 
and over, covering a length of 284,732 feet; 38,760 culverts under 20 
feet span, 549,697 feet in length; and 20,785 causeways, of a total length 
of 484,297 feet. Where local circumstances have not favoured the 
erection of a bridge, or the traffic has not warranted its construction, 
a punt.or ferry has been introduced. In June, 1901, there were 12 
iron punts, 99 timber punts, and 2 horse-boats. Of the punts and 
boats, 8 were worked by steam-gearing and wire-rope, 87 by hand- 
gearing and wire-rope, and 16 by wire-rope without gearing; the total 
width between mooring posts amounting to 68,294 feet. Also, the 
Department had charge of two steam-launches, 4 iron and 71 timber 
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flood-boats, 128 other boats, and 9 punt-slips for the execution of repairs. 
On an average, 3,275 men were employed during each month of the 
working year, in addition to 6,264 contractors and their employees, 
making a total of 9,539 men. 

The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from the 
metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded by the railways ; 
nevertheless, they are still the sole means of communication throughout 
a large part of the interior, besides serving as most valuable feeders to 
the railway system of the country. No revenue is directly derived from 
roads, but their indirect advantages to the country have been very great, 
and after the lands and the railways they form the largest item of 
national property. It is estimated that £20,832,000 has been expended 
on roads and bridges since 1857, and their present value to the State, 
allowing for depreciation, cannot be less than £15,500,000. Their 
indirect value cannot be calculated ; but as an instance of the change 
brought about by the system of road construction, it may sbe mentioned 
that after the organisation of the Roads Department on its present 
basis the cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit were 
reduced by more than one-half, as will appear from the following 
statement :— 





Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 

















Main Roads. Distance. 
ede Cost per ton. sees Cost per ton. 
| | 
miles days. | £8. d. days. £ Bd. 
Sydney to Goulburn ............ 134 174 | 12+ BO 74 | 315 0 
oa SSSUNUTHS 21 sack wipaesees 145 234 1510 0 11 610 0 
Newcastle to Murrurundi........ 119 21 | 9 0 01 8 610 0 


| ae ta 

The progress’ between 1857 and 1864 was very great. Part of the 
advance may without hesitation be ascribed to improvement of the roads ; 
but the decline in the demand for teams consequent on the cessation of 
the gold rush was also a cause of the fall in the cost of transit. Since 
1864 the price of carriage by road has not declined, most of the traffic 
being through districts remote from the centres of population, where the 
requirements of the teamsters are costly to supply. ‘The roads followed 
by the teams are those leading to the railway lines, and the loading 
consists for the most part of station supplies, wool, and other produce. 
The rates vary according to the distance and the nature of the country 
traversed, but the following scale may be taken as typical of the 
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ordinary charges for outward loading—that is, from the interior to 
the railways. Inward goods average about ld. per mile less than those 
outward :— 


AEM givens ec son cosine sen seneeiban 1 : per ton per mile. 
LS Sa eene ee peer ot i+ i 
Rae hea.) sc anareeeeeean 011 ie 
6 2 ER Re ge rr 0 10 - 


A slight consideration of these figures will be sufficient to show how 
greatly the business of the country has been facilitated by the construction 
of railways. If 100 miles be assumed as the average distance which 
goods are carried, the prevailing rate by teams would be 12d. per ton 
per mile. On the railways, as far back as 1872, the carriage was only 
3°6d., and to-day it averages a little over 13d. It would be over- 
stating the case against road carriage, however, if the latter figure were 
compared with the average price charged by teams; but a comparison 
in every respect perfectly fair can be made between the cost of carrying 
general merchandise by rail—only 3:24d. per ton per mile—and the cost 
of sending goods by teams, which, as stated above, is 12d. per ton per 
mile. The saving by rail carriage is, therefore, 73 per cent.; and if it 
had been possible for the whole of the railway traffic for the year 1900 
to be carried by teams, the cost would have been £7,051,991 instead 
of the sum of £1,904,371 (exclusive of terminal charges) actually charged 
by the Railway Commissioners. In the portion of this chapter devoted 
to goods traffic on the railways, particulars are given of the gradual 
cheapening of this form of carriage during the past twenty-nine years. 

During the last few years the old-time spectacle might frequently 
be seen of huge loads of goods being carried along the main roads 
within sight of the railway lines. The price paid to carriers was not 
usually disclosed, but from the nature of things it was probably less 
than would have been paid to the Railway Commissioners for the 
same service. The competition of teams with the railway for the 
carriage of a certain class of goods was made possible by the extreme 
cheapness of fodder and the low price of horses, and to the circumstance 
that a number of carriers could not otherwise find employment ; more- 
over, it only lasted for a few months in each year, and did not affect 
the railway earnings to any appreciable extent. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes, and of bridges 
and culverts, during the year ended 30th June, 1901, was £860,007, of 
which contracts claimed £421,061; wages, £275,098 ; supervision, 
£43,539; materials, miscellaneous and incidental (including road 
‘subsidies to Municipalities), £120,309. In this expenditure is included 
the cost of administering the Department, services for other Depart- 
inents, and payments on account of punt approaches and _ similar 
works incidental to the road traftic of the country The expenditure in 
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the construction and maintenance of roads and bridges since 1857, with 
details since the year 1881, is given below. Until recent years, the 
expenditure on these works increased at a much faster rate than the 
population :— 


i 
| 




















Expenditure | Expenditure 
Year. Des rics | by Trustees. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1857 to 1880 5,430,923 782,907 6,213,830 
1881 484,567 23,186 507,753 
1882 577,212 24,722 601,934 
1883 613,847 24,938 638,785 
1884 750,584 | 27,722 778,306 
1885 800,962 24,404 825,366 
1886 628,379 28,414 656,793 
1887 721,994 45,433 767,427 
1888 663,929 31,503 695,432 
1889 632,398 31,361 663,759 
1890 770,809 34,500 805, 309 
1891 965,688 31,990 997,678 
1892 859,028 30,605 889, 633 
1893 676,235 30,330 706,563 
*1894-5 800,620 30,084 830,654 
+1896 757,118 19,285 776,400 
+1897 666,300 9,910 676,210 
+1898 605, 497 10,601 616,098 
+1899 636,859 8,710 645,569 
+1900 671,134 7,472 678,606 
+1901 850,963 9,044 860,007 
Total ..... 19,565,041 1,267,071 20,832,112 


# 1894 and first half of 1895. + Year ended June. 


Besides the roads maintained by the Government, there were, in 
the month of February, 1900, 7,430 miles of roads and streets belonging 
to the municipalities of the state. Of these roads, 2,403 miles were 
metalled, gravelled or ballasted, and 1,325 formed ; while 1,750 miles 
were cleared, and 1,954 miles not cleared. Their value without the 
land, but inclusive of footpaths, kerbing, and guttering, is estimated at 
£5,574,900. As already pointed out, the length of roads within munici- 
palities subsidised by the Government was 1,209 miles. 


RAILWAYS. 


The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the blessing of 
railway communication, which has so revolutionised the commerce of 
tne older parts of the world, was made in 1846. On the 26th August 
of that year a meeting was held in Sydney at which it was decided to 
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survey a line to connect the metropolis with the city of Goulburn. Two 
years afterwards, on the 11th September, 1848, the Sydney Railroad 
and Tramway Company was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having 
for its object the construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, 
with possible extensions, in course of time, to Bathurst and Goulburn. 
No time was lost in breaking ground, and on the 3rd July, 1850, the 
Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
turned the first sod of the first railway begun in Australia. The 
affairs of the company, however, did not prosper, and the Government 
of the state took over the works. In the interval another company 
had been promoted in 1853, with the object of constructing a railway 
from the city of Newcastle to Maitland ; but it met with no greater 
success than the Sydney company, and shared the same fate. On the 
Government taking over the works, construction was carried on with 
vigour ; and on the 26th September, 1855, the line from Sydney to 
Parramatta was declared open for public traffic, and the extension to 
Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 

The progress of railway construction during the twenty years which 
followed the opening of the first line was very slow, for in 1875 the 
length of the liues in operation had only reached 435 miles, the extension 
being at the rate of 214 miles per year. Not a single mile of railway 
was opened in 1865 and 1866; but in 1867 construction received a 
fresh impetus, and continued to advance until 1872, when it stood still 
for another period of two years, during which time only 5 miles of 
line were thrown open to traffic. In 1875, however, 33 miles were 
opened, and from 1876 to 1889 still greater activity prevailed, 1,748 
miles being constrected during this period, or a yearly average of 125 
miles ; but this rate of increase received a check, only 14 miles being 
opened in the course of the next three years. ‘There were, however, 
154 miles opened during the railway year ending June, 1893; 150 
miles in the succeeding year; and 30 miles in the year ended June, 
1895. In the following working year no lines were opened; but 
during the year ended June, 1897, 108 miles were added, and in the 
course of the next twelve months, 52 miles. The only line opened 
during the year ended 30th June, 1899, was that from Berrigan to 
Finley, a distance of 13 miles 73 chains. During the year ended 30th 
June, 1900, the line between Tamworth and Manilla, 29 miles 42 
chains, and the first section of the extension from Moree to Inverell, 
35 miles, both of the “ pioneer ” class, were opened for traffic. From the 
7th September, 1899, the private line from Broken Hill to Tarrawingee, 
40 miles 7 chains in length, also became the property of the Govern- 
ment. Under an agreement concluded between the Commissioners for 
Railways and the Silverton Tramway Company it was settled that the 
company should work the line for five years, The company take the 
receipts, and pay the cost of working and maintenance, together with 3 
per cent. per annum on the capital outlay. The “ pioneer” line from 
Koorawatha to Grenfell, a distance of 32 miles 8 chains, was opened 
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on the 7th May, 1901, and that from The Rock to Green’s Gunyah, 
241 miles, two months later. Further extensions of the “ pioneer” 
class are now under construction from Byrock to Brewarrina, 58 
miles ; Gravesend to Inverell, 615 miles; Narrabri to Walgett, with 
branch line to Collarendabri, 1553 miles ; Lismore to Casino, 18 miles ; 
Culcairn to Germanton, 16% miles ; Dubbo to Coonamble, 953 miles ; 
Grafton to Casino, 644 miles ; Gundagai to Tumut, 314 miles; Cobar 
to The Peak, 3? miles; and Goulburn to Crookwell, 35} miles. The 
total length of line under construction towards the close of 1901 was, 
therefore, rather more than 540 miles. 

The progress in construction of the state railways of New South 
Wales may be traced in the statement given below ; but included in 
the mileage are the Broken Hill-Tarrawingee line, and also the 
Campbelltown-Camden Tramway, the Kogarah-Sans Souci Tramway, 
the <Ashfield-Enfield Tramway, and the Yass Tramway, which are 
worked with the railways :— 


Opened during 








Year. Orta = Total opened. || Year. the year. Total opened. 
| 

miles, miles, miles, miles, 
1855 16 16 1879 45 733 
1856 9 25 1880 115 848 
1857 17 42 1881 148 996 
1858 15 57 1882 282 1,278 
1859 nil. . 57 1883 52 1,330 
1860 13 70 1884 301 1,631 
1861 + 74 1885 114 1,745 
1862 24 98 1886 162 1,907 
1863 27 125 1887 151 2,058 
1864 20 145 *1888 68 2,126 
1865 nil. 145 T1889 57 2,183 
1866 nil, 145 +1890 10 2,193 
1867 60 205 +1891 ] 2,194 
1868 44 249 J} 1892 3 2,197 
1869 70 319 +1893 154 2,351 
1870 21 340 +1894 150 2,501 
1871 19 359 +1895 30 2,531 
1872 38 397 +1896 nil. 2,531 
1873 5 402 +1897 108 2,639 
1874 nil, 402 +1898 52 2,691 
1875 33 435 +1899 15 2,706 
1876 73 508 +1900 105 2,811 
1877 90 598 +1901 34 2,845 
1878 90 688 

* Six months ended June. + Year ended June. 


Of the 2,845 miles in operation on the 30th June, 1901, there were 
2,678 miles of single line, 1584 miles of double line, and 8} miles of 
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line with four tracks. The quadrupled lines, which extend from Sydney 
to Flemington on the suburban line, were brought into use during the 
year ended June, 1892. The double lines extend from Flemington to 
Penrith, 26 miles ; Mount Victoria to Blackheath, 3? miles ; from Gran- 
ville to Picton, 394 miles ; from Illawarra Line Junction to Waterfall, 
23 miles ; from Strathfield to Hornsby, 14 miles ; from Newcastle to 
Maitland, 20 miles; from St. Leonards to Milson’s Point, 3 miles ; 
from Redfern to Darling Harbour, 1} mile; from Sydenham to 
Belmore, 5 miles; and from Teralba to Adamstown, 8 miles ; while 
various short lengths of line make up the remaining 14 miles. 

The progress of the accommodation afforded by the state railways 
can be fairly gauged by comparing the number of persons to each 
mile of line open for traffic at different periods, and the average 
number of train miles run per inhabitant. Thus, in 1860 there were 
4,979 persons to each mile of line, but by the end of the year 1880 the 
work of construction had proceeded at a rate so much faster than the 
increase in the population that the average number of persons per mile 
had fallen to 882, so that the facilities afforded by the railways were 
more than five times as great as in the year first named; while by 
1901 the average population per mile of line was reduced to 466. The 
increase in the average number of train miles run per inhabitant has 
been very rapid, rising from 0°5 mile in 1860 to 1:8 in 1870, 4-4 in 
1880, and 7-4 miles in 1890. Commencing with 1892, the average 
declined, until in 1894 it stood at 5°9. In 1899, however, the mileage 
had risen to 6-7, and in 1901 the figure very closely approximated 8 
train miles per head of population. The following statement shows the 
extension of railway facilities since 1860 :— 


ee ee ee Ee ee 


Population to each} Number of Train Number of Train 








Year. Mile of Line. Miles run. ca pled ni 
1860 | 4,979 | 174,249 0°5 
1865 | 2,822 | 483,446 1-2 
TRO. 15467 | 901,139 1°8 
1875: ok ~ 3,366 | 1,472,204 2:5 
1880 | 882 | 3,239,462 4:4. 
1885 544 6,638,399 7:2 
1890 | 502 8,008,826 7:4 
1891 521 | 8,410,421 7-5 
1892 | 538 8,356,096 7:2 
1893. 515 7,505,310 63 
1894 | 495 7,169,785 5°9 
1895 | 501 | 7,594,281 61 
1896 | 510 7,719,618 6'1 
1897 | 497 8,130,405 64 
1898 | 492 | $340,338 6-4 
1899 | 497 8,806,647 6:7 
1900 464 | 8,894,352 66 
1901 466 | 10,763,697 79 
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CoMPARISON OF RaAILwAy FACILITIES. 


New South Wales stands in a good position among the Australasian 
provinces in regard to railway development, as will be seen from the 
following table, which shows the mileage of Government and private 
lines open for traffic in the Commonwealth and New Zealand in June, 


1901 :— 











' Lines Open. 
State. 

Government. Private. Total. 
miles. miles. miles. 

New South Wales... 2,845 85 2,930 
VilObORIRG bis ais ncncaces yee iat Cane 3,238 
Queensland ......... 2,801 55 2,856 
South Australia ...... 1,882 19 1,901 
Western Australia... 15355 623 1,978 
POSMANIRG o oa5 Zic.01.-. 446 148 594. 
Commonwealth 12,567 930 13,497 
New Zealand ......... 2,212 88 2,300 
Australasia...... 14,779 1,018 15,797 





Points of comparison between the railways of a large and thinly- 
inhabited country such as New South Wales and those of the countries 
of the Old World are difficult to obtain. The following table, however, 
shows the average population and the average number of square miles 
of territory per mile of line open, in the principal countries of the 
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world. It will be seen that New South Wales comes fairly well out of 
the comparison :— 


0 








Length Population | Area per 
Countries. of per Mile | Mile of 
Railway. of Line. | Line. 
Australasia :— miles. No. __|sq. miles. 
New: South Wales ...............cesee 2,939 466 106 
SO bie in ca wid wesnepeege 3,238 370 27 
Queensland ................seceresereeees 2,856 174 234 
South Australia ..............00 poate 1,901 190 475 
Western Australia..............s..0+ 1,178 91 493 
PERMMMTIIENEICL, <0 2. octcpihebedieedascoasqassse 594 291 44 
ONAN DIARIO oes os a okpmmcnciegae?® 2,300 335 45 
America :— 
Argentine Republic .............+++ 10,595 432 105 
MAINE ccs jits Da vos asatnonmesdes ibe? 8,718 1,644 369 
Baie ic ye spake 17,358 | 306 176 
NG 5 wacetncnach SELES iat Pea T 2,841 1,095 102 
United States of America............ 190,833 396 18 
Europe :— 
Austria-Hungary... .....5....cs0ee0s 22,147 2,030 11 
Belgiam ©......:..ccereseevcscronseessnces 2,850 2,366 4 
(Le ices Sheep ne oe 1,711 | 1,277 9 
SPIN <<<. an cemgtaltgaidevcsabeonneuees 25,980 1,483 8 
OP BIBAAY cs ooo ocnane- corp tales eer shtnens 31,652 1,780 7 
Great Britain and Ireland............ 21,700 1,885 6 
RAI sci aicic cata sgges arenas Naa teipd ones 9,747 3,288 11 
PR RIGUURSSUR «3.0.5. co. conaesd<beeaee ed 1,725 2,959 7 
NNGIOERY. on sogisn:oinas on; natansasoneeess 1,231 1,813 101 
POrtGOl 0: crn 2n.04s nize ragayes teaeaienn 1,464 3,423 25 
Russia (exclusive of Finland) ...... 26,689 3,884 73 
Spain 2... csseeceesscecentecsreesans sone §,068 2,242 25 
EY, 7 Ce SS PPR OR eS Or ye os 6,649 Was ci 26 
RiGeE GPO TAYE: | 5... <5 .0c0esccovskpes aoa 2,347 1,411 7 
Asia :— 
India (inclusive of Native States) 23,405 12,272 67 
A ss ay ve Soe lise E oa 3,481 12,571 42 
Africa :-— 
Cape Colony .........sccceereeeseesenss 2,390 948 116 
I oe a oa a scanenniesadsaheaen 591 | 1,527 59 
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RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 


The railways of New South Wales are divided into three distinct 
branches, each representing a system of its own. The Southern system, 
including the principal line of the state, branches at Junee, and places 
the important district of Riverina, as far as the town of Hay in one 
direction and Finley in another, in direct communication with 
Sydney, from which they are distant 454 and 448 miles respectively. 
This branch is termed the South-Western line. From several other 
points of the line, branches connecting other important districts 
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with the metropolis have been opened for traftic. From Culcairn, 30 
miles from Albury, a line connects with Corowa, on the Murray; and 
another has been opened from The Rock, between Culcairn and Wagga, 
to Green’s Gunyah. From Cootamundra a line branches off in a 
southerly direction to Gundagai, whence it will shortly be extended to 
Tumut, and another in a north-westerly direction to Temora; while 
from Murrumburrah a line has been constructed to Blayney, on the 
Western line, to connect the Southern and Western systems of the 
railways of the state. This branch line has been found of much benefit 
in allowing the direct shipment of stock from the western pasture grounds 
to the Victorian markets... From Koorawatha, a station on this line, a 
branch line 32 miles in length has been constructed, thereby connecting 
Grenfell with the railway system. Nearer Sydney, the important town 
of Goulburn will be the centre of a system of branch lines, one of which— 
that from Goulburn to Cooma—is already laid down, bringing the rich 
pastoral district of Monaro into direct communication with Sydney, 
while another line from Goulburn to Crookwell, 35 miles in length, is 
in course of construction. From Campbelltown, 34 miles from the 
metropolis, a line 8 miles in length forms a connection between Camden 
and the Southern railway line. 

The Southern main line is the most important of the railway lines 
in the state, as it passes through the richest and most thickly- 
populated districts, and places Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 
direct communication. The traffic, both passenger and goods, on the 
Southern system generally, is very extensive, and arrangements for 
the regular carriage of mails between the two great cities enable 
letters to be delivered in less than twenty hours. Sleeping-cars are 
attached to these trains on the New South Wales side, and the 
comfort of travellers is assured by the introduction of the most modern 
improvements in the construction and fitting up of the railway 
carriages. European mails are landed at Adelaide—which is distant 
1,085 miles from Sydney—and forwarded overland to all parts of 
Victoria, New South Wales, and Queensland. 

Another line which forms part of the Southern system has been 
constructed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal district of 
Illawarra, which is rich alike in coal and in the produce of agriculture. 
The present terminus is opposite Nowra, on the northern bank of the 
Shoalhaven River, but it is proposed to take it eventually to Jervis Bay, 
closely following the coast-line. A proposal has also been made for the 
construction of a line from the port of Eden at Twofold Bay, in the 
south of the state, to the township of Bega, in the centre of a rich 
agricultural district, but this is at present in abeyance. At Sydenham, 
on the Illawarra railway, a line, 5 miles in length, branches off to 
Belmore, and this will no doubt eventually be continued to Liverpool, 
a township on the main Southern line. 

The western system of railways extends from Sydney in the direction 
of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper levels a little 
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above Emu Plains by a direct line of steep gradient, which enables the 
locomotive to drag its heavy freight up the abrupt eastern slope of the 
mountains. Up to the 18th December, 1892, a zigzag line was used to 
enable trains to climb this slope of the mountains; but on the date 
mentioned a deviation by which the zigzag was avoided was opened 
for traffic. To admit of a direct line of ascent, a tunnel, 324 chains in 
length, had to be constructed through part of a mountain. The line 
runs along the top of the range until it descends into a valley below 
Mount Clarence by the Lithgow zigzag, the construction of which 
is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course over the moun- 
tains the railway passes through magnificent scenery of a character 
peculiar to this part of the world, and remarkable for its rugged 
erandeur. Leaving the mountains, the Western line, after throwing 
out a branch from Wallerawang to Mudgee, enters the Bathurst 
Plains, and connects with the metropolis the rich agricultural lands 
of the Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts. Beyond Dubbo 
it enters the pastoral country, and reaches the Darling at Bourke, 
503 miles from Sydney. At Blayney, as before stated, the Western 
line is connected with the Southern line by a branch line to Murrum- 
burrah ; at Orange a branch line, 97 miles in length, connects that 
town with Forbes; and from Parkes, one of the stations on this branch 
line, an extension to Condobolin, 624 miles distant, has been constructed. 
Farther west, on the main line at Nevertire, a short line of 12} miles 
in a northerly direction, connects the town of Warren ; and at Nyngan, 
377 miles from Sydney, a branch line connects the important mining 
district of Cobar with Sydney, affording at the same time rapid and sure 
means of communication with the pastoral country of which Cobar is 
also the centre. It has been proposed to continue this line as far as 
Wilcannia, on the Darling, whence it might be extended to Broken Hill, 
to meet the South Australian system, but for the present the latter pro- 
ject remains in abeyance. Two important extensions were, however, . 
under construction in July, 1901, namely those from Dubbo to Coon- 
amble, 954 miles, and from Byrock to Brewarrina, 58 miles. The 
Western railway system also includes a short line from Blacktown to 
Richmond, on the Hawkesbury River. ; 

The Northern system originally commenced at Newcastle, but a con- 
necting line between Strathfield and Hamilton has been constructed, 
making Sydney the head of the whole of the railway systems of the 
state. The Hawkesbury River has been crossed by an iron bridge, 
2,896 feet long, in seven spans, the iron superstructure of which cost 
£327,000. This connecting line permits of direct communication between 
Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance from end to 
end of 1,808 miles, or, altogether, between the termini of Oodnadatta, 
in South Australia, and Cunnamulla, in Queensland, there is one con- 
tinuous line of railway, 3,100 miles in length. The Northern line runs 
vid Newcastle and the great coal centres through the rich agricultural 
district of the Hunter Valley, to the important part of the state known 
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as New England, passing through some of the largest inland towns in New 
South Wales,such as Maitland. The country traversed north of Newcastle 
is extremely fertile. As the line goes farther north it passes through a 
rich pastoral and agricultural territory, and some important townships 
are reached, viz., Tamworth, Armidale, Glen Innes, and Tenterfield, and 
11 miles beyond the last-mentioned township the line crosses the 
border at Jennings or Wallangarra, where a junction is effected with 
the Queensland railways. 

The Northern system also comprises a branch from Werris Creek via 
Moree to Gravesend, in the north-west of the state, which has been 
extended to Inverell, thus placing the Namoi and Gwydir pastoral 
districts in direct communication with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. 
A further extension is also in progress to connect Walgett with 
Narrabri, and to allow of a branch to Collarendabri, the total 
length of these additional lines being 1553 miles. In the New 
England district a line has long been projected, which would connect 
the town of Glen Innes with the city of Grafton, on the Clarence 
River ; an alternative line has been surveyed to connect the Clarence 
and New England districts, the proposed junction on the Northern line 
being at Llangothlin, but both this route and the one proposed from 
Glen Innes to Grafton present physical difficulties of such a magnitude 
that it is doubtful if either line will be carried out, at all events for 
some time to come. A portion of the North Coast railway, 61 miles in 
length, from Murwillumbah, on the Tweed, to Lismore, on the Rich- 
mond, was opened for traffic in 1894. An extension of this line to 
Casino is in course of construction, and a further extension to Grafton 
has received parliamentary sanction. 

A short line branches off the main Northern line at Hornsby, 21 miles 
from Sydney, and connects with the north shore of Port Jackson, at 
Milson’s Point. Proposals have been made from time to time to bridge 
the harbour, or to tunnel beneath it, and thus allow direct communica- 
tion by rail between the suburbs on the north and the city on the south 
shore. In 1896 various proposals were submitted to a Parliamentary 
Committee, who reported in favour of a tunnel, and this action was 
endorsed by the Assembly when considering the private Bills introduced 
for the purpose of providing the means of communication between the 
city and North Sydney. So far, however, legislative sanction to the 
construction of such a work has not been secured. On the other hand, 
the opinion seems to have gained ground,’that the recommendation of 
the Parliamentary Committee should not be carried out, but that a 
bridge should be constructed instead of a tunnel. 

Authority was obtained in 1886 for a private line from Clyde to 
Rosehill, and in 1893 for a line from Rosehill to Dural. Only the 
first-mentioned line was completed ; but the other was advanced a 
considerable stage. The entire length from Clyde was recently acquired 
by the Government, and was opened as far as Carlingford in August, 
1901, the distance being 4 miles 41 chains. 
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During 1890, legislative sanction was obtained for the construction 
of a private line from the quarries at Tarrawingee to the tramway 
system of the Broken Hill mines, a distance of about 39 miles. 
Authority was given by Parliament for the purchase of the line for 
the sum of £15,000, and, on the 7th September, 1899, it was handed 
over to the Railway Commissioners, who, as mentioned on a previous 
page, arranged with the Silverton Railway Company to work it for five 
years. 


GRADIENTS. 


The railways of the state have been constructed with a large pro- 
portion of steep gradients, but much has been done during the last few 
years to reduce some of the heaviest of these. The Railway Com- 
missioners, in one of their Annual Reports, drew a comparison between 
the New South Wales lines and the Alpine railways, and it was found 
that the gradients were steeper, and the curves sharper, on the lines of 
this state than on the Alpine lines. By reducing some of the gradi- 
ents, and introducing locomotives of greater power than were formerly 
employed, considerable economy in working, as well as the expediting 
of traffic, has been effected. The traffic is now carried on more satis- 
factorily, and the expense of extensive duplication works, which would 
have been necessary under the system which previously existed, has 
been postponed for years. However, a great deal remains to be accom- 
plished in the matter of reducing gradients, as will be seen on reference 
to the following table, which shows the number of miles on different 
gradients in June, 1901. The distances given include the increased 
length of lines for deviations, and are therefore in excess of the time- 
table distances :— 


























Gradients. Southern System. | Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
Spo Ae ies ae heal: bees MDE eS RE SATS OS DG Se 
| 
lin miles. miles. miles, miles. 
18 to 30 44 13 Nil. 5} 
Six. MU 54 734 343 162 
41 ,, 50 584 | 504 7034 1794 
51 ,, 60 39 544 424 1352 
61 ,, 70 424 494 973 1194 
igs BO 83} 47h Gra: 1873 
81 ,, 90 30 35 O34 ssi 
91 ,, 100 598 694 524 1S} 
101 ,, 150 108 1002 S74 2964 
151 ,, 200 623 514 514 1654 
201 ,, 250 304 204 204 71 
251 ,, 309 42 32} 36 1104 
301 ,, level | 448 | 3672 289% 1,10543 
ag BEY eds Pawar 1 eR 0 eae a PPL 6 3 3 ak” Les e AEE 
Total........ 1,062 | 9584 7924 * 9.8073 
| ; 





* Exclusive of the Tarrawingee line. 
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Cost oF CONSTRUCTION. 


The following table shows the cost of construction of the various 
branches of the railway system to the middle of the year 1901. The 
average cost of the whole of the lines is calculated to be £11,691 
per mile, including all charges except those for rolling-stock, machinery, 
furniture and workshops—a figure which, considering the character of 
some parts of the country through which the lines have been carried, and 
the cost of labour, which is considerably greater in Australia than 
in most other countries, is by no means a high one. _In considering in 
detail the figures given, it is interesting to note the comparative low cost 
per mile of some of the extensions through pastoral country. The 
line from Nyngan to Cobar averaged £3,753 per mile; that from 
Molong to Forbes, £5,348 ; from Junee to Hay, £5,832 ; from Werris 
Creek to Narrabri, £6,037 ; and from Dubbo to Bourke, £6,010. But 
the lines of the “pioneer” class in a special manner show that in 
certain districts of the state railways capable of effectively carrying 
the tratiic can be constructed at an average cost far below what had 
previously been attempted. The average cost of the line from 
Nevertire to Warren was £3,141 per mile ; that from Narrabri to 
Moree £2,412 per mile; that from Moree to Gravesend, £2,429 per 
mile ; that from Jerilderie to Berrigan, £1,975 per mile; that from 
Berrigan to Finley, £2,425 per mile; that from Parkes to Condobolin, 
£1,902 per mile; and that from Tamworth to Manilla, £2,725 per 
nile. In connection with the Culcairn-Corowa line, which averaged 
£4,538 per mile, the betterment system was brought into operation. 
The Campbelltown to Camden, the Kogarah to Sans Souci, the Yass, 
and the Tarrawingee lines were constructed cheaply for tram-lines :— 











Lines opened for Traffic. | Length. | Total Cost. e pay id a 
m. ch. £ £ 

Darling Harbour Branch ......... 1 424 370,929 | 242,239 
' Sydney to Granville ............... 14 584 1,965,052 | 133,422 
Granville to Goulburn............... 121 52 2,593,679 21,423 
Goulburn to Wagga................. 174 794 1,628,535 9,306 
Wagga to Wodonga................. 79 132 920,056 | 11,621 
JUNC GO MING: sco teeth isso 05, 167 35# 976,578 5,832 
Narrandera to Jerilderie ......... 64 543 410,058 6,339 
Granville to Penrith ............... 21 264 610,659 | 28,632 
Penrith to Bathurst ........... ives] caer 2,461,548 22.513 
Bathurst to Dubbo .................. 134 5 1,306,420 9,745 
Dubbo to Bourke............:........ 225 45 1,355,536 6,010 
Wailerawang to Mudgee ......... 85 06 982,796 11,552 
Blacktown to Richmond ......... 16 12 177,158 10,969 
Goulburn to Cooma.................. 130 40 1,404,011 10,759 
Cootamundra to Gundagai......... 33 454 324,717 9,673 
Orange to Molong ...............045 22 60 270,296 | 11,881 
Murrumburrah to Blayney ...... 110 63 1,087,184 9,813 
Sydney to Kiama .................. 71 53 1,963,020 | 27,393 


————— Eee 
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Lines opened for Traffic. | Length. | Total Cost. per Mile, 
m. ch. £ x 

Homebush to Waratah ............ 93 03 2,709,058 29,118 
Newcastle to Wallangarra......... 392 54 5,076,566 12,928 
Werris Creek to Narrabri ......... 96 48 583,157 6,037 
Bullock Island Branch ............ 1 454 92;932 | 59,240 
Morpeth: Branch: .,...............+2. 3 374 60,913 | 17,561 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point......... 13. 274 645,137 | 48,348 
Campbelltown to Camden......... 7 65 41,033 §, 252 
Kogarah to Sans Souci .........-.. 4 71 12,272 | 2,511 
Kiama to Nowra ..............ses0e0 22 434 363,747 16,135 
Lismore to Murwillumbah......... 63 57 891,463 | 13,992 
Sydenham to Belmore.............. 5 34 187,256 37,126 
Culeairn to Corowa.........0...seeee 47 39 215,518 4,538 
MWynean: to: Cobar-. .3..-....0.05s:<- 81,274 305,244 3,753 
Cootamundra to Temora ......... 38 69 169,332 4,357 
Molong to: Forbes: ................+ 72 69 389, 655 5,348 
ARs MERIC WEIS oh carers nen 273 28,339 9,730 
Jerilderie to Berrigan ............ 21 65 43,075 1,975 
Parkes to Condobolin............... 62 604 119,374 1,902 
Narrabri to Moree ...............++ 63 10 152, 247 2,412 
Nevertire to Warren............... 12 334 38,999 3, 141 
Berrigan to Finley .................. 13 73 33,738 2,425 
Tarrawingee Tramway ............ 40 7 24,972 623. 
Ashfield to Enfield Tramway ... 2 10 13,093 6,161 
Tamworth to Manilla...... Ne AM 29 412 80,457 2,725 
Moree to Gravesend ................ 35 0 85,000 2,429 
Koorawatha to Grenfell............ 32 8 95,580 2,978: 

Total or average...... 2,845 34 | 33,266,389 11,691 


The amount expended on rolling-stock to the 30th June, 1901, was- 
£4,677,001 ; for machinery, £340,657 ; on workshops, £638,698 ; and 


for furniture, £10,036; or £5,666,392 in all. 


This makes the total cost 


of all lines open for traffic, £38,932,781, or an average of £13,682 per 








mile. The growth of the capital expenditure on lines open may be 
traced below :— 
ee pemete | me | Sae 
£ | £ 
1855 515,347 | 1891 31,768,617 
1860 1,422,672 | 1892 33,312, 608 
1865 2,746,373 1893 34,657,571 
1870 5,566,092 || 1804 35,855,271 
1875 7,245,379 1895 36,611,366 — 
1880 11,778,819 1896 36,852, 194 
1885 21,831,276 | 1897 37,369,205 
1886 24,071,454 1898 37,719,402 
1887 26,532,122 1899 37,992,276 
1888 27,722,748 | 1900 38,477,269 
1889 29,839, 167 1901 38,932,781 
1890 30,555, 123 
24H 





aoe 
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The cost of the lines open for traffic on the 30th June, 1901, as 
already stated, was £38,932,781. Of this amount, £903,565 has 
been provided from the Consolidated Revenue of the state, and 
debentures to the amount of £1,904,875 have been finally paid off, 
leaving a balance of £36,124,341 which has been raised by the issue 
of debentures and other stock. As will be seen hereafter, the net 
revenue for the year ended June, 1901, after paying working expenses, 
was £1,530,578, which gave a return of 3:94 per cent. upon the total 
capital expenditure on lines open for traflic, and 4:24 per cent. upon the 
capital on which the country has to pay interest. The so-called reduction 
of the railway debi is purely imaginary, seeing that the bulk of the 
debentures retired were renewed out of fresh loans, and the sum paid 
from revenue to redeem loans was not furnished by railway profits. 
The proper comparison between railway earnings and interest charged 
is obtained from the net earnings of railways on cost of construction, 
and the actual interest paid by the state on outstanding loans. The net 
earnings of the railways represent 3:94 per cent. on the cost of construc- 
tion ; but as the average price obtained for the loans of the state 
was 96°59 per £100 of stock, the actual earnings of the railways cannot 
be taken at more than 3°81 per cent., while the interest charged on 
outstanding loans is 3°61 per cent. Another point to be considered 
is that the sum of £1,000,000 was authorised by Parliament to be 
expended in connection with the improvements to the grades on main 
lines, and the quadrupling of the suburban system. The cost of these 
urgent works was to be defrayed from the proceeds of loans, on the 
understanding that the loans should be redeemed from railway revenue 
at the rate of £75,000 a year, and already £750,000 has been nominally 
redeemed. This redemption has been effected at the expense of the 
general revenue, seeing that in the years when the redemption was 
made there was not sufficient railway revenue to meet working expenses 
and interest, and there has, therefore, really been no reduction of capital 
effected by these payments. 

The cost of railway construction in the principal countries of the 
world for which figures are available, is given hereunder. The figures 
include the whole expense of equipping the lines for traffic, and are 
brought down to the latest available dates :— 














Cost per | Cost per 
Countries. Mile open for! Countries. Mile open for 
Traffic. Se TN eg RRND lage 5) SS CREASES USAC RNR ee Cs A 
Py hh Se pec ia gh eee ROEM AE. i) te merger 

United Kingdom ..... 53, 102 Australasia :— 
PTAMCB. | soe in onsveesyeee 27,697 New South Wales.. 13,487 
Germany. ©... 5sc00cnce- 20,257 WACHOTIM GS Sece'cs c4nses ete 12,398 
Switzerland ............ 20,818 | Queensland ............ 7,022 
INGEWAY 2c02 ots naceetreds 7,003 | South Australia...... 8, 062 
SWEGER: foo o cedessceek 5,693 Western Australia.. 5,239 
Canada osc aac 11 578 PORINAUIG ons, atiheccae 7,300 
United States ......... 12,765 | New Zealand ......... 7 813 


Cape CARE COLON oy 5b arate a ea the aN il Pr pdcatete 10,517 
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New Lines AND REVENUE RETURNS. 


The contrast between the present condition of the New South Wales 
railways and their humble beginning in 1855 is a remarkable one. In 
1856, the first year which can fairly be taken for purposes of comparison, 
the number of passengers on the railways was only 350,724, whilst 
in the year ended June 30, 1901, thé number was 29,261,324, or more 
than 83 times greater. But the tonnage of goods carried represents a very 
much larger increase, having grown from 2,469 to 6,398,227—the 
traffic having expanded to 2,591 times its original volume since the 
first full year of railway operations. for the first ten years of the 
period under review the larger part of the railway earnings was obtained 
from the passenger traffic, no doubt owing to the fact that the first 
railways were almost entirely suburban. It was not until the line 
crossed the mountains and opened up the far interior that the proportions 
changed, and the goods traffic became the principal source of revenue of 
the railways. This change began to take place in 1867. 

The comparison between the earnings of the period prior to 1871— 
when the net result every year represented only a small portion of the 
interest due on the capital expended in the construction of the lines— 
and of the subsequent period, affords matter for satisfaction. The figures 
for 1886 and 1887 show a falling-off from those of the previous fourteen 
years ; but it should be borne in mind in comparing these two years 
with the excellent results exhibited during the period from 1874 to 1884, 
when an average of considerably over 4 per cent. was realised, that the 
fall in receipts was due in a great measure to the previous years of 
drought. 

During the years 1884 and 1885 the last section of the main western 
line, extending over a distance of 112 miles as far as Bourke, was 
opened, and the line branching off from Wallerawang was completed as 
far as Mudgee, the length being 85 miles. On the south-western railway 
the branch line, Narrandera to Jerilderie, covering a distance of 65 
miles, was opened for trafiic. All these extensions run through very 
sparsely settled districts, and this was the case with regard to nearly 
the whole of the other 172 miles opened during the two years mentioned. 
This total of 412 miles opened for traffic in unproductive country 
caused a serious falling-off in the proportion of receipts to expenditure 
during the period ended June, 1888, the net revenue yielding less than 
3 per cent. on the total expenditure. Since that time, despite the 
addition of further unprofitable lines to the system, the returns have 
improved step by step, rising in the years 1891 and 1892 to 3:59 and 
3°58 per cent., and during the four years of depression ended 1896 never 
falling below 3°44 per cent., while in 1897, 1898, and 1899 returns of 
3°79, 3°74, and 3°83 per cent. were obtained. In the year 1899-1900, 
mainly owing to the decrease in the live stock and wool carried, 
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consequent upon the drought, the percentage fell to 3°63, but it 
rose to 3°94 in the succeeding year. As will be seen farther on, 
the burden of unprofitable lines continues to be heavy, the loss on 
1,257 miles during the years ended 3lst December, 1896 and 1897, 
being no less than £357,093 and £349,754 respectively ; while that for 
1,368 miles during the year ended 31st December, 1898, was £329,859. 
For 1,287 miles, during the year ended December, 1899, the loss was 
£318,040, which increased to £324,230 for the following twelve months ; 
but the expenses of working are kept as low as possible. The fact that 
the lines as a whole have not in the past returned a profit should ‘occasion 
no surprise, as the statistics of railways in all parts of the world show 
that few lines, except perhaps suburban ones, return anything like a 
profit during the first few years after their opening. In Hngland a 
period of seven years has been allowed by good authorities for a line to 
develop traffic; and if such is the fact in more densely-populated 
countries, whose resources are more developed than is the case in New 
South Wales, there is every reason to be satisfied with the fact that the 
lines of this state have yielded so good a return as the figures show. 

A glance’at the table showing the net earnings and the interest on 
the capital expended upon railways, which will be found on page 488, 
will disclose the fact that during the period from 1870 to 1875, when 
the length of new lines yearly constructed was very small, being only 116 
miles during the whole period of six years, or about 194 miles per 
year, the railway profits steadily increased from 1°81 to 4:39 per cent. 
During 1877 and 1878, 180 miles of railway were constructed, and the 
profits immediately declined to 3°74 and 3°34 per cent. respectively. 
From 1880 to 1884 the railways were extended chiefly to centres 
already populous and prosperous, viz., Riverina and New England, 
and the central districts of Wellington and Dubbo; and as these 
were years of remarkable prosperity, the railway profits suffered less 
than usual from the considerable extension, which included the con- 
struction of the expensive connecting-link joining the New South 
Wales railways with those of Victoria, at the river Murray. From 
1885 the extensions on the main lines have, for the most part, been 
through pastoral country, such as the continuation of the Western line 
to Bourke, the Northern line to Jennings, and the further extensions 
of the lines in the Goulburn district to the rich pastoral lands of 
Monaro ; while several branch lines were constructed tapping important 
agricultural and dairy-farming districts, notably the lines Cootamundra 
to Gundagai, Cootamundra to Temora, Murrumburrah to Blayney, 
Nyngan to Cobar, Culcairn to Corowa, Sydney to Nowra, Narrandera 
to Jerilderie, Berrigan and Finley, Orange to Molong, Parkes, Forbes, 
and Condobolin, and Nevertire to Warren. With the exception of the 
line from Nyngan to Cobar, none of the lines mentioned yet pays its 
way, the loss on some being very heavy. There was also constructed 
an isolated line, 61 miles in length, from Lismore to Murwillumbah, 
which likewise shows a heavy loss on working. In some cases the value 
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of the branch lines will not be felt until the entire system of which they 
form part is completed, or until they become trunk lines. For instance, 
in the case of the Goulburn to Cooma line, a proposal has been under 
consideration for continuing this line to the Victorian border, with a 
branch line to Eden, Twofold Bay. It is expected that the Gippsland 
line will be extended from Bairnsdale to the border, and that by the 
junction of these two lines an alternative route to Melbourne will be 
obtained. In that case, no doubt, the eastern part of Gippsland would 
find its natural port at Eden. Expensive new lines result in an increase 
of the percentage of working expenses to the gross earnings, as these 
lines have to be kept in full working order and repair whilst actually 
returning in gross earnings little more than the cost of maintenance. 
The small returns on expensive incompleted branches further tend to 
diminish greatly the profits of a railway system taken as a whole ; but 
such is the history of railway construction in all parts of the world, and 
New’South Wales is no exception to the general rule. 

The following table shows the loss on non-paying lines during the 
last four calendar years. It should be noted that the capital cost 
includes the expenditure on equipment as well as construction :— 





Loss in Working, after providing for 
Working Expenses and Interest. 




















Line. Length. | Capital Cost. 
1897. 1898. 1899. | 1900. 
mls. ch. £ £ £ £ £ 
Goulburn to Cooma ......... 130 40 | 1,463,105 | 42,047 | 42,3831 | 45,637 | 41,168 


Murrumburrah to Blayney | 110 63 | 1,148,888 | 40,555 | 38,551 | 40,503 | 33,880 
Cootamundra to Gundagai..| 33 45 339,082 5,083 | 4,161] 2,900} 7,434 
Cootamundra to Temora ...| 38 69 194,167 3,519 | 2,866] 3,513] 2,744 
June bo Tay oasis ccevta.es 167 36 | 1,068,370 | 16,852 | 14,476 | 14,882 | 19,057 


Narrandera to Jerilderie, 
Berrigan and Finley ...| 100 33 | 518,914 | 11,747 | 12,536 | 13,806 | 15,592 


Culcairn to Corowa ......... 47 39 236,302 7,323 | 7,008) 5,716| 7,678 
Sydney to Kiama ............ 71 53 | 2,191,663 | 37,631 | 27,259 | 23,389 | 30,876 
Kiama to Nowra ..........+. 22 43 381,224 | 12,504 | 12,123 | 11,521 | 10,995 
Sydenham to Belmore ...... 528 207,613 7,923 | 7,934| 7,528| 7,679 


Blacktown to Richmond ...| 16 12 198,180 5,074 | 4,237] 5,940] 2,570 
Wallerawang to Mudgee ...| 85 6 | 1,044,146 | 26,671 | 25,563 | 25,159 | 25,806 
Orange to Molong, Parkes 


and Forbes, Bogan 
Gate and Condobolin...| 158 29 | 857,798 3,634} 3,206} 2,506} 1,285 














Nyngan to Cobar ............ 81 27 | . 305,244 1,392 451 | Nil. Nil. 
Hornsby to Milson’s Point..) 13 28 657,076 | 14,602 | 12,856 | 10,720 | 12,876 
Tamworth to Armidale...... 76 76 | 1,216,769 | 28,433 | 28,367 | 21,838 | 22,690 
Armidale to Jennings ...... 132 43 | 1,540,535 | 56,366 | 56,931 | 52,624 | 51,010 
Lismore to Murwillumbah | 63 57 928,310 | 28,398 | 28,188 | 29,273 | 29,856 
Nevertire to Warren......... 12 33 48,340 | .. ss of 865 585} 1,034 
J) eo 1,368 15 |14,545,726 | 349,754 A CRE 324,230 





* Not opened. 
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The Railway Commissioners in their annual report for 1891 suggested 
a plan of paying for new lines from the sale of lands. They recommended 
that the Crown lands for a distance of 10 miles on each side of a proposed 
line of railway should be set aside for sale, and half the proceeds of the 
land sold credited to the railway capital; and where the land required 
for railway construction had passed into the hands of private individuals, 
the land-owners should combine and convey the necessary land free of 
cost to the Government, it being considered that the owners would be 
fully remunerated for the gift of the land by the enhanced value of their 
property caused by the establishment of direct railway communication 
with the other parts of the state.: By the adoption of such a 
system as this it is believed that railways in light undulating country 
could be constructed at a moderate cost, and yield a fair return on 
capital from the commencement, especially what are known as ‘pioneer 
railways,’ which could be constructed at an average of about £1,750 
per mile, exclusive of bridges. | 


The betterment system as applied to railways was first introduced 
in the construction of the Culcairn to Corowa Railway. No special 
Act was passed for the general establishment of this principle ; but by 
a proviso in a clause of the Public Works Act the Government was 
empowered to apply the principle to all railways constructed sub- 
sequent to the date of the passing of the Act. In estimating the 
enhanced value of the land adjoining the Culcairn to Corowa railway 
line, the stations were assumed to be 10 miles apart, the betterment 
area having a 5-mile radius from each station, and the land in the ° 
vicinity of each station being considered to have an enhanced value of 
25 per cent., graduating to 5 per cent. at the limit of the radius. In 
the case of the extension of the railway along the southern coast it is 
found that the enhanced value does not reach so high a percentage, owing 
to the facilities which exist for the transport of produce by water. 


Gross EARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 


The gross amount of revenue derived from all sources connected with 
the Government railways in New South Wales during the year ended 
30th June, 1901, was £3,573,779, being an increase of £410,207 as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The working expenses were £2,043,201, 
or £273,681 in excess of 1900; and the net earnings were £1,530,578— 
an increase of £136,526 over the results obtained during the previous 
twelve months. The net earnings were, therefore, 42°8 per cent. of the 
total earnings, as against 33°3 per cent. when the Commissioners took 
office. ‘The following table gives the gross earnings and the total working 
expenses, with the proportion of the expenditure to the receipts. It 
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should be borne in mind that since the year 1887 the railway accounts 
have been made up to the 30th June in each year :— 


pe 


Gross Working 
Earnings. Expenses. 


S 


Gross Working 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

4 ; Year. 

Year. Earnings. Expenses. | 

} 
i 


Proportion of 
working expenses 
to gross earnings 


Proportion of 
working expense 
to gross earnings 


£ per ae 


£ £ per cent, 
5,959 | 64:4 | 


1891 | 2,974,421 | 1,831,371 | 61°6 





fice 

1855 9,249 

1860 62,269 50,427 | 81-0 || 1892 | 3,107,296 | 1,914,252 | 61-6 
1865 166,032 | 108,926 | 65°6 | 1893 2,927,056 | 1,738,516 | 59-4 
1870 307,142 | 206,003} 67:1 || 1894 2,813,541 | 1,591,842 | 56°6 
1875| 614,648 | 296,174 | 482 || 1895 | 2,878,204 | 1,567,589 | 54°5 
1880! 1,161,017 | 647,719 | 55:8 || 1896 | 2,820,417 | 1,551,888 ; 55°0 
1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 | 67:1 || 1897 | 3,014,742 | 1,601,218 | 53-1 
1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 | 69-1 || 1898 | 3,026,748 | 1,614,605 | 53:3 
1887 | 2,208,295 | 1,457,760 | 66:0 || 1899 | 3,145,273 | 1,690,442 | 53-7 
1888| 2,295,124 | 1,530,551 | 66°7 || 1900 | 3,163,572 | 1,769,520 | 55-9 
1889 | 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 | 64:4 || 1901 | 3,573,779 | 2,043,201 | 57-2 


1890 2,633, 086 | 1,665,835 63°3 


| | | 


DGS OD Se ee ee ee ee 


In the foregoing table will be found ample evidence of the economical’ 
working of the state railways under their present management. The next 
table shows the expenditure per train mile run. It will be seen that 
since 1890 there has been a diminution in the expenses, although 
the management have effected a thorough overhaul of the pr operty 
in their hands :— 


















































Head of Expenditure. 1880. 1885. 1890. 1895. 1898. 1900 1901. 
i ee 
d. d. d. d. | d. d. d. 
Maintenance of way, etc.| 11°40 | 15°71 | 15°39 | 12°63 | 10°18 | 10°33 | 10°8t 
Locomotive power......... 16°33 | 15°62 | 16°73 | 15°63 | 17°19 | 16°31 | 16°98 
Repairs and Renewals— | | 
carriages and waggons| 2°47. | 2°65 | 4°59 | 4°18 | 4:00 | 4:33 | 3°89 
Traffic expenses............ 15°83 | 14°92 | 15°07 3°96 | 13°11 | 11°95 | 11°98 
Compensation ............ 0:50 | 0°30 | 0°97 | 1°05} 0°10 | 0°10 | 0°25 
General expenses ......... 1°46} 3°52 |} 2°16 2°14 | 1°88 | 166 | 1°65 
TOtal osia.se ak 47°99 | 52°72 


4-91 | 49°34 46°46 | 44°68 45°56 











The following table gives the percentage of earnings from the two 
sources of ra ilway revenue. It will be observed that in the year 1860 
the earnings from passenger traflic largely exceeded those from goods, 
but after that year the proportion derived from that source declined, 
reaching the minimum in 1875. This falling-off was almost entirely 
due to the considerable extension of the main lines through pastoral 
country, thinly populated, but well stocked with sheep and “cattle, and. 
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consequently furnishing the railways with large quantities of produce for 
carriage to the seaboard. From 1880 to 1889, however, the percentage 
of receipts from coaching traffic steadily advanced, the proportion in the 
year last named being as high as 40°4 per cent. of the total revenue. 
For the year ended 30th June, 1899, the coaching traffic contributed 
but 36°8 per cent. to the total railway earnings; but in 1900 and 1901 
the percentage rose to 38°2 and 38:6 respectively :— 

Percentage of — Percentage of— 








Year. | Coaching Traffic} Goods Traffic Wear. Coaching Traffic | Goods Traffic 
| to Total. to Total. to Total. to Total. 
1860 73°0 27°0 1891 39°6 | 60'4 
1865 56°0 44°0) 1892 38°3 61°7 
1870 38°4 61°6 1893 38°1 61°9 
1875 | 33°5 66°5 1894 37-2 62:8 
1880 33°6 66°4 1895 35°1 64°9 
1885 38°2 61°8 1896 37°0 63°0 
1886 39°3 60°7 1897 36°4 ‘63'6 
187 38°5 61°5 1898 "ae 62:8 
1888 40°] 59°9 1899 36'8 63:2 
1889 40°4 59°6 1900 38°2 61°8 


1890 40°2 59°8 1901 38°6 614 


Net EARNINGS AND INTEREST ON CAPITAL. 


The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June, 1901, 
was £1,530,578, while the total amount of capital expended on lines in 
operation to the same period was £38,932,781. The net return on the 
capital expended equalled 3:94 per cent., which is 0°33 per cent. above 
the nominal interest payable on the public debt, and 0°13 per cent. 
above the actual interest, taking into consideration the price received 
for stock sold. The following table shows the net earnings and the 
interest returned on the total capital expended on railways, including 
the cost of both construction and equipment, for the year 1855 and 
subsequent periods :— 





Interest on Interest on 











Year. Net Earnings. Capital. | Year. | Net Earnings. Capital. 

£ per cent. £ per cent, 
1855 3,290 0°63 1891 1,143,050 3°59 
1860 11,842 0°83 1892 1,193,044 3°58 
1865 57,106 2°07 - 1893 1,188,540 3°48 
1870 101,139 1°81 1894 1,221,699 3°46 
1875 318,474 4°39 1895 1,310,615 3°60 
1880 513,298 4°35 1896 1,268,529 3°44 
1885 716,215 3°37 1897 1,413,524 3°79 
1886 667,078 2°90 1898 1,412,148 3°74 
1887 750,535 2'96 1899 1,454,831 3°83 
1888 764,573 2°85 1900 1,394,052 3°63 
1889 903,875 3°14 1901 1,530,578 3:94 
1890 967,251 3°17 


LL LLL LLL LLL OL OL LL O  , 
. 
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Two important facts which demonstrate the financial position of the 
railways and the character of the management are the earnings per 
train mile and per average mile open. Al] Ithough the returns now being 
realised cannot be compared with those of 157 5, when the net earnings 
per train mile fell little short of 52d., and per mile open £775, the 
present earnings are in every way encouraging. Under the control 
of the Commissioners the net return per train mile has increased from 
27-4d. to 34:1d., or 24:5 per cent. ; while per mile of line open for traffic 
the advance has been from £374 to £551, or 47:3 per cent. The 
following table gives details of the net earnings since 1860 :— 


Net Earnings per— | Net Earnings per— 
Year. EMA ET GT RT. Ty REE Year. rn 

sate | Mile Open. | aan | Mile Open. 

| d. £ d. £ 

1860 | 15°9 189°5 || 1891 32°6 523°8 
1865 | 28°3 399°3 1892 34°3 546°6 
1870 | 269 307°4 1893 380 513°2 
1875 | 51°9 774°8 1894 40°9 503°3 
1880 38°0 653°1 1895 41°4 520°9 
1885 25°9 430°6 1896 39°5 501°2 
1886 24°7 372°6 1897 41°7 549°0 
1887 27°8 387°7 1898 40°6 531°1 
1888 27°4 374°0 1899 39°6 538°0 
1889 28°4 424°7 1900 37°6 508°0 
1890 2970 444°3 | 1901 34°] 551°0 
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The number of journeys made by each person in the state now 
averages 21-4 per annum, as against 7:5 in 1880 and 16 in 1870. The 
increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as will be 
seen from the following table :— 





umber of | umber of 
Year. pen ; tJ a. ise | ‘Journeys. 
1855 0°4 1891 17°0 
1860 1°6 1892 17°1 
1865 1°9 1893 16°7 
1870 1°6 1894 15°9 
1875 Zs 1895 15°9 
1880 7°5 1896 16°6 
1885 14°6 1897 177 
1886 154 1898 17°8 
1887 14°4 1899 18°7 
1888 14°9 1900 19°7 
1889 15°3 1901 21°4 
1890 15°8 
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The figures just given include journeys of season ticket-holders ; 
excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per head would be about 
11-6. The average number of journeys made by the inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom is 27, and of Western Australia and Victoria, 
37°88 and 45°69 respectively—figures which largely exceed those of any 
other population. The averages of some of the other important countries 
and states are:—Belgium, 19:1; France, 10°0; Germany, 13:5; United 
States, 6°9; Austria-Hungary, 4:2; Norway, 4:3; Sweden, 4:5; 
Switzerland, 15-8 ; Netherlands, 5:5 ; Spain, 1-9 ; South Australia, 23°53; 
Queensland, 9°55; New Zealand, 8:10; and Tasmania, 3:95. The total 
number of journeys made by passengers, including season ticket-holders, 
the revenue received from the coaching traflic, and the average receipts 
per journey, are shown in the next table, which should be read in 
conjunction with that just given :— 


Receipts Average 
asseng eas : 
Year. i hau pig from Coaching Receipts per 
: Traffic. journey. 


No. 
1855 98,846 
1860 551,044 
1865 751,587 
1870 776,707 
1875 1,288, 225 
1880 5,440,138 
1885 13,506,346 
1886 14,881,604 
1887 14,451,303 
1888 15,174,115 
1889 16,086,223 
1890 17,071,945 
1891 19,037,760 
1892 19,918,916 
1893 19,932,703 
1894 19,265,732 
1895 _. 19,725,418 
1896 21,005,048 
1897 22,672,924 
1898 23,233,206 
1899 24,726,067 
_ 1900 26,486, 873 
1901 29,261,324 


£ d. 
9,093 2208 
45,428 19°79 
92,984 29°69 
117,854 36°42 
205,941 38°37 
390,149 17:2) 
830,904 14°76 
849,253 13°70 
850,499 14:12 
918,975 14:53 
1,025,601 15°30 
1,059,791 14-90 
1,177,037 14°84. 
1,189,231 14:33 
1,115,042 13°43 
1,047,029 13°04 
1,022,901 12°45 
1,043,922 11°93 
1,098,696 11°63 
1,126,257 11°63 
1,155,971 1122 
1,195,496 10:83 
1,386,489 11°37 


Jt will be seen that 1900 and 1901 show far larger numbers of 
passenger journeys than preceding years. But while the number of 
journeys has been increasing from year to year, there have been less satis- 
factory results in the way of average receipts per journey. This does 
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not so much arise from curtailment of long-distance travelling as from 
the change of a large body of travellers from first to second class— 
a result due to diminished means, and doubtless to some extent to the 
more comfortable carriages now provided for second-class passengers. A 
return to prosperous times should show an increase in first-class travellers, 
but it frequently happens that the removal of the original impelling cause 
is not followed by a return to previous habits, so that the railways may 
not altogether recover the revenue lost by the change on the part of the 
travelling public. In 1901 the receipts from first-class passengers, 
inclusive of season tickets, amounted to £364,554, and from second- 
class passengers, to £778,876, showing a decrease of £37,666 in respect of 
the former, and an increase of £93,968 on the latter, as compared with 
the previous year. 

The traffic on the suburban lines, which comprise only distances within 
22 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth included, has 
enormously increased of late years. In the following table a comparison 
is instituted between the traffic for the years ended 30th June, 1888, 
1900, and 1901 :— 












































3 | 
Suburban Trafiic. 1888. | 1900. | 1901. 
Number of ordinary passengers ..........+. 7,413,868 | 12,123,088 | 12,984,699 
i workmen’s jOUrneYS ........... 1,738,284 5,550,528 5,998, 956 
8 season ticket holders’ jour- 
WIOYA.  Geiccsincesaceessanusans 3,227,760 | 5,665,428 6,506,330 
Total passenger jOUrneyS ......sssseeeeeee 12,379,912 | 23,339,044 | 25,489,985 
Number of miles travelled .............0005- 70,172,793 | 187,629,474 | 150,956,272 
Average mileage per passenger ........+... 5°67 5°90 5°93 
Amount received from passengers ......... £186,393 £285,127 £315,723 
Average receipts per mile, per passenger 064d. 050d. - 0°50d. 


aati ee See eg BS Ne Se eee ee 


The average receipts from passenger traffic per head of population 
advanced very rapidly until 1891, when the amount stood at 20s. 11°8d., 
against 10s. 85d. in 1880, and 4s. 9-7d. in 1870. This was not due 
so much to the increased distance travelled by passengers as to the fact 
that the railway mileage increased at a greater rate than the population, 
enabling the public to indulge in a larger measure of railway travelling, 
in accordance with the well-established rule that the more the facilities 
for travelling are extended the greater will be the traffic. Subsequently 
to 1891 the average lessened for a few years, but it now stands at 
20s. 38d. In this connection it may be interesting to note that the 
fares charged on the suburban lines, over which the majority of passengers 
travel, are very much less for both classes of travellers than the English 
rates, although the cost of working is considerably higher. The receipts 
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from passenger traffic per head of the population will be found in the 
following figures :— 











Year. Amount per head. Year. Amount per head. 
gs. d. s. 
1860 2 PFS 1891 20 11°8 
1865 4 7:8 1892 20 56 
1870 4 9°7 1893 18 85 
1875 7 10-2 1894 17 29 
1880 10 85 1895 16 6:1 
1885 a7 13-4 1896 16 65 
1886 17 62 | 1897 17 22 
1887 16 11-1 | 1898 17 36 
1888 18 02 | 1899 17 57 
1889 4 19 6:2 1900 17 9% 
1890 19 71 1901 20 3:8 
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The weight of goods and live stock carried per head of population in 
New South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries 
where railways have long been established. The average tonnage for 
1860 and subsequent periods was :— 





Year. Tons. | Year. Tons. 
| | 
1860 2 | 1891 3-4 
1865 we 4 1892 3°7 
1870 1:6 | 1893 3-2 
1875 2°2 1894 2°9 
1880 24 | 1895 3°3 
1885 3°5 1896 31 
1886 3:3 | 1897 3°6 
1887 3°3 | 1898 3:6 
1888 3°3 1899 40 
1889 3°3 1900 4-1 
1890 3°5 1901 47 
{ 





GOODS AND LIVE STOCK TONNAGE. 


The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is carried in the United 
States, where it averages 12°7; and the United Kingdom is second, 
with 10-1 tons. The relative position of New South Wales will be seen 
from the next table, which shows the tonnage of merchandise carried per 





head of population in the principal countries of the world :— 


Tons. 
bibictr tdsi0 1) an IF 
United Kingdom...........+++ 10°] 
PRION «oS cosacccesansnnahssceaces 75 
CII So irepencnsecsecwvens 5°6 
og OS Tg Se a SE eA 5°9 
Grvitzerlatid? .....ccversccssceees, 40 
Austria-Hungary..........s0+ 374 
SPIER fs so cov << circeammomiane 3°8 
Wn oo isn cctiaoces 5 oe | 
Netherlands::............<<sccresene 22 
TORINO. cesscic, ane 32 sas pennies 12 


The following figures, which extend as far back as the first opening 
of the lines, show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, especially 


in recent years :— 














Tons 
WONG aS. os nc ceogenoun ents 0°9 
POLE GA | onc cn sweepare sce cess 0°5 
A I | ee anos OMIT ae 0°3 

Australasia— 

New South Wales ......... 4°7 
Victoria........ Bee eaieetseekab 2°8 
Queensland .............00068 3°1 
South: Australia: «0.002000 4°5 
Western Australia ......... 9°5 
PP ASAT: ice nsuedawtewinee 1°8 
New Zealand .......0cocoess 4°3 














Tonnage of | Tonnage of 
Year. | Goodsand | Earnings. || Year. | Goodsand | Earnings. 

Live Stock. | Live Stock. 

- 

1855 140 156 || 1891 | 3,802,849 | 1,797,384 
1860 55,394 16,841 || 1892 | 4,296,713 | 1,918,065 
1865 416,707 73,048 || 1893 | 3,773,843 | 1,812,014 
1870 | 766,523 | 189,288 || 1894 | 3,493,919 | 1,766,512 
1875 | 1,171,354 | 408,707 || 1895 | 4,075,093 1,855,303 
1880 | 1,712,971 770,868 || 1896 | 3,953,575 | 1,776,495 
1885 | 3,273,004 | 1,343,464 || 1897 | 4,567,041 1,916,046 
1886 | 3,218,582 | 1,310,817 || 1898 | 4,630,564 1,900,491 
1887 | 3,339,253 | 1,357,796 || 1899 | 5,248,320 1,989,302 
1888 | 3,399,772 | 1,376,149 || 1900 | 5,531,511 | 1,936,217 
1889 | 3,485,839 | 1,512,876 || 1901 | 6,398,227 2,203,249 
1890 | 3,788,950 | 1,573,295 


Ce Ae A gh 


In the subjoined statement, which relates to the year ended 30th June, 
1901, will be found particulars of the tonnage under nine broad classes, the 
average distance goods of each class were carried, and the average 
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earnings per ton per mile. This last figure, however, does not include 
the terminal charges, which would probably increase the revenue per ton 
per mile by about -20d., or from 1:13d. to 1:33d. The miscellaneous 
traflic comprises timber, bark, agricultural and vegetable seeds (in 5-ton 
lots), firewood (in 5-ton lots), bricks, drain-pipes, and goods of a similar 
nature. The “A and B classes” cover lime, fruit, vegetables, hides, 
tobacco leaf, lead and silver ore, caustic soda and potash, cement, 
copper ingots, fat and tallow, mining machinery, ore tailings, leather, 
agricultural implements in 5-ton lots, and other goods of a similar 
nature. | 

Fe teeta i can OE EN ARAMA, TEI RU CED 9 CO aE ar gga 


number of Earnings 
Description of Traffic. Tons carried. | miles each | per ton per 
ton of tratfic mile. 
6. | is carried. 

Cant COKE, ANG BNAIE I ileus cie lhe oceeeceek 3,996,033 21°70 053d. 
Oa 7 RN ORO CR ha REN EN: 218,058 27°39 081d. 
RRERUDAMOUT, (OGG. noo 5 cs cs cik ai hee yhceok ack 504,880 | 195°77 0°49d. 
diay, Straw, and chat oo). u.ceneihe le 154,403 | 197°65 0°39d. 
PARCOMSNICOMS te tik coh od fa oe eatin 553,527 61°92 0°70d. 
VIDE wiukisc ids: Sanaeate oka. casts sc Berube abr te ak 99,104 | 252°90 2°32d. 
Live stock ...... hime a mes ies s Ween sod sc hee Tee 200,339 24704 1°58d. 
eee VAD. bs CLAM AREE Ic Sa Sink ge ce 398,402 95°28 132d. 
PUEORUON GOI ite cress ton orcas cee ge 313,481 137°89 3°24d. 











6,398,227 63°26 113d. 
SeOWPERRCT IED vine tl etioet oy ot dere MEAL Saws aves’ 0°20d. 


Bia ig 8 RR ED 6,398,227 63°26 1°33d. 

















The statement which is given below shows the receipts for carrying 
goods | mile along the lines of the state. The information reaches 
back to 1872, when the charge was 3-6d., while after an interval of 
twenty-nine years it has fallen to 1-3d. The decrease, however, is to 
some extent more apparent than real, inasmuch as it represents a more 
extensive development of the mineral trade than of the carriage of general 
merchandise ; but when due allowance has been made on this score, it 
will be found that the benefit to the general producer and consumer has 
heen very substantial :— 


Nn YY iia 36d. BOGEN aces tis oe Ot LRGs esc isi) 1‘8d, 
LOPE crsaceese 33d, ISGS bees. sc. 21d. 1894 oo cicies 1‘Sd. 
ibe yc Besant eh 3°Od hes Sea 2°0d 1 Ee RS ea 1°6d. 
BBID a cksdank 31d coo SOR 19d pt ee eee 1°6d 
any wep: 2°Sd. os A OR 1‘9d, a ey 1-6d, 
BD 7 ditiishceancnuene ESBB os Gas 3c0 1°8d. ae ess 1‘5d. 
BSTS., deh send 2°4d. (Sy IN 1°8d. 1899-1900... 15d. 
TOTO -sausi sees 2°3d. ‘ke. SERRE 1°$d, 1900-1901... 1°3d. 
TOO ss. asad 2°3d. tf 1°8d 
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The figures just given should not be too strongly relied upon in 
comparing one year with another; but they may safely be taken as 
indicating generally the lessened cost of carriage to persons forwarding 
goods by rail. The reduction is most noticeable in regard to agricultural 
produce and live stock. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1895, some important reductions 
were made in the rates for the conveyance of goods and live stock. The 
rates for cattle were lowered to the scale of charges applicable to sheep, 
this being practically a reduction of 20 per cent. In March, a general 
revision of the goods classification was made, by which many articles 
were placed in lower classes. The rates for coal in the Newcastle 
district, and from the western mines to Sydney and district, were also 
slightly reduced. By a revision of the wool tariff, the anomaly of 
charging higher rates from stations nearer to Sydney and Newcastle 
than from others at longer distances on the same line, but which 
are affected by the interior river: and other competition, was entirely 
removed. In April, 1896, a general reclassification of goods came into 
force, by which numerous articles were reduced to lower classes. 
Further reductions were made at the same time in the rates for the 
carriage of agricultural produce over long distances. The rates for 
agricultural implements forwarded in 5-ton truck loads were reduced 
by 50 per cent. and for small consignments by 20 per cent. To assist 
the mining industry, the rates for explosives and mining machinery 
were also reduced, the latter by 50 per cent. 

The introduction of ‘Starving stock rates” on the Government Rail- 
ways became necessary during the year 1898-99 on account of the 
disastrous effects of the drought. These rates permitted a reduction of 
50 per cent. on the ordinary charges from the drought-stricken districts 
to places where feed and water were obtainable. Stock of which a forced 
sale was made by reason of the necessity for removal to another district for 
feed, were treated in like manner. Where travelling stock routes could 
not be used, and store stock required transit by railway, a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on usual rates was allowed on carriage for distances not 
less than 100 miles. A similar reduction in the freight of fodder for 
starving stock was also made. ‘The concessions have been largely 
availed of, and must have proved of great assistance in facilitating 
the removal of stock from drought-stricken districts, and thus helped to 
minimise the great loss in the pastoral industry caused by the severity 
of the past five years. 

The revenue from goods and live stock traffic perhead of population rose 
rapidly from the opening of the lines until the year 1883, when it stood 
at 30s. 4d., at which figure it remained in 1884. The unfavourable seasons 
experienced during the subsequent years greatly affected the traffic, and 
the revenue in 1888 had fallen to 27s. per inhabitant. Hor a number 
of years afterwards there was a steady increase, and in 1892 the 
amount stood at 33s.—the highest figure yet attained; in 1894 this 
had decreased to 29s. 1d., but in 1895 the amount rose to 29s. 11d. 
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In 1896, owing chiefly to the diminished wool traffic, and partly also 
to the Newcastle strike, the amount fell to 28s. ld.; in 1897 it 
rose to 29s. Ild.; but the effect of the drought was noticeable 
in 1898, when the average per head dropped to 29s, 2d. An improve- 
ment was, however, presented in 1899 and 1901, when the average per 
head rose to 30s. and 32s. 3d. respectively. The results achieved must 
be regarded as very satisfactory, especially in face of the general 
reduction in the freights :— 














Year. | Amount. | Year. | Amount. 
| 
| 

Sas } eae Sa 
1860 0 O18 | 1892 112 05 
1865 @ B-'Fs 1892 113 0-1 
1870 0 7. 87 || 1893 110 4-9 
1875 01311 | 1894 Ty SE 
1880 IP oe tea lk. ¥ 113 
1885 FS te7 | Yea I @ 
1886 Pe Oe lh Tay 1 9116 
1887 iE} 3 ||. 4898 lL. 9 Dra 
1888 1 6117 1899 110 0°8 
1889 | E & O4 | 1900 I & 97 
1890 Eo IO || 1008 V 12 3%5 


| | 

The rolling stock of the New South Wales railways, on the 30th 
June, 1901, consisted of 495 engines, 407 tenders, 1,057 coaching stock, 
10,043 goods vehicles, and 1,050 stock for departmental use only, making 
a total of 13,052 stock. These figures represent an increase of 6 
engines, 5 tenders, 32 coaching stock, 163 goods vehicles and one 
departmental vehicle, on the figures for the previous year. The number 
of engine miles run was 14,493,934, while the train miles numbered only 
10,763,697. The fitting of the goods stock with the Westinghouse quick- 
acting freight brake appliances was practically completed in 1898-9, and 
much progress was ‘made with the work of interlocking of points and 
signals, Sykes’ system of lock and block being introduced on the’ busy 
suburban sections. 

During the year ended June, 1901, the wages paid by the Railway 
Department amounted to £1,340,719 as against £1,242,225 in the 
previous year. Of the former sum, the Maintenance Branch took 
£428,466, and the Locomotive Branch £606,946, while the Traffic 
Branch absorbed £305,307. Additions to stations, buildings, ete., and 
rolling stock and additional appliances, including continuous brakes, cost 
£217,833, which was charged to capital account. 

Compensation for personal injury was paid during the twelve months 
to the amount of £7,020, and for damage to and loss of goods, £4,091. 
The maximum amount recoverable from the Railway Commissioners in 
connection with injuries sustained by any one person has been limited 
by the Government Railways Compensation Act, 1896, to £2,000. 
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The cost of fuel is, naturally, a large item in the railway accounts. 
For the last working year the expenditure on coal, coke, and wood 
totalled £125,155. The fuel consumed on the locomotives amounted to 
380,350 tons, or an average of 58-78 lb. per engine mile. 

There were altogether 13,119 persons employed on the railways on 
the 30th June, 1901, of which number 1,372 comprised the salaried staff, 
and 11,747 were on wages. For the previous year the total number was 
11,744, of whom 1,261 were on salary and 10,483 on wages. 

The management of the state railways of New South Wales was in 
the hands of a single Commissioner, under the Secretary for Public 
Works, up to the month of October, 1888. At that date the service 
was transferred to the department of the Colonial Treasurer, and the 
actual administration of the railways was entrusted to three Commis- 
sioners, to whom were given very extensive powers, amounting in fact 
to almost independent control. The change was made with the view 
of securing economic management of the lines, free from political. 
interference. 


PrIivATE RaArttway LINES. 


In New South Wales the established policy has hitherto been to keep~ 
the railways under state management and control, and at the present - 
time there are only four private lines in operation, with the exception 
of short lines to connect coal-mines with the main railways, etc. The: 
Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line from 
Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the- 
Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. “A considerable 
proportion of the wool and other produce of Riverina reaches the 
Melbourne market by this route. The line, which was opened in the- 
year 1876, is 45 miles in length, and was constructed under a special 
Act of Parliament, assented to on the 3rd March, 1874. The land 
required was granted by the New South Wales Government, right being 
reserved for the purchase of the line at any time after twenty-one years 
from the passing of the Act. The total capital expended is £162,672, 
£40,000 of which was raised by debentures—£30,000 now outstanding— 
and there is a reserve fund of £15,916. The dividends formerly paid 
averaged 10 per cent., but the latest dividend declared was at the rate 
of 4 per cent. per annum. During the year 1888 a line, 35 miles 54 
chains in length, was laid down from the Barrier silver-mines, Silverton, 
and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. The total capital 
expended is £367,648, of which £80,000 was raised by debentures, and 
there is a reserve fund of £50,000. The line since its opening has 
had large support. In 1891 the large dividend of 70 per cent. was 
declared. The latest dividend declared was at the rate of 40 per cent. 
on paid-up capital. A short line connects Clyde with the Rosehill 
Racecourse, and another joins Liverpool with the Warwick Farm 
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Racecourse. The following table shows the operations of these lines 
during the year 1900 :— 














Me. Boe eye | eS 
aS 5 Hom Ord he Ss = 
25 im ioe ie a 52 | ae 
Name. a “ O§ © =e 55 oO ne as 
- Bf = a Sa ee wn og = 
i) et ee ee ee oe ee 
im. ch. ift.in.| £ | £ £ No. tons. No. No. 
Deniliquin and Moama.)45 0 5 3 | 162,672 | 15,916 | 30,000 7,333 | 15,062 | 45,600 | 29,942 
Silverton .|35 54) 3 6 367, 648 50, 000 Nil. 48,715 | 665,258 | 7,215 | 173,919 
Clyde to Rosehill -./ 3 0 4 8}! 48,000| Nil. | Nil. | 97,022| 1,495| ‘7o2| 2. 
Warwick Farm .-| 060) 4 gh 5,700 |... a 14,917 Nil. 562 








The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 
"passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans ; and the Silverton 
‘Company has 15 locomotives, 15 ~passenger carriages, and 500 goods 
vehicles. On the Rosehill and Warwick Farm lines Government rolling- 
“stock is used. 

Authority was obtained during 1893 for the construction of a private 
-line from Menindie to Broken Hill, in the Western district. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The railways ef New South Wales have been as free from accidents of a 
-Serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to obtain 
.&@ common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion which the 
number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers carried. 
“There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, for it is 
- obvious that accidents may occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traffic, 
and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only 
-compared with the number of passengers carried. The data from which 
such a comparison could be made are wanting for some countries; so 
far as the figures can be given, however, they are shown in the following 
table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and injured per 
million persons carried. The figures are brought down to the latest 
‘possible dates :— 





| Accidents per million Accidents per million 
Gountelon | passengers carried feeiece passengers carried. 
| Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 
Ce 0-1 0°3 | Russia in Europe WD: | 239 
Austria-Hungary ...... 0-1 13 United Kingdom 01 | AS 
TEE arena imate sy fneens 0°2 3°0 ERE Re acer 0°6 | 1°8 
PRGRBD 5. occ ketes ecades 02 0°5 1 ER PER 0°3 3°2 
EMIG soicc i wticen'cxicd 0:2 r-2 eet ues es 0-4 | 4°] 
RN es sah Ss oct and 0-1 2°8 New South Wales . -+| 0°3 | 3°0 
PUI oo gos n ace iaces i | A BRE Fo 2a eho 0-1 | 2°8 
Netherlands ............ | 208 0°5 South Australia ...... OS Oa 
Switzerland ...... Joe 1-0 New Zealand ......... O85 1 


| 
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The above mode of comparison is not, however, a perfect one, as the 
question of the distance travelled by each passenger is an important 
element of the risk run, and is‘omitted from consideration. If this were 
made a factor of the comparative statement, it would probably be found 
that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less variation in the 
different countries than would seem to be the case from the figures just 
given. 

The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped 
under three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers ; and the 
accidents themselves may be classified into those arising from causes 
beyond the control of the person injured, and those due to misconduct 
or want of caution. Adopting these classifications, the accidents on the 
New South Wales Government Railways during the year ended the 
30th June, 1901, were as follow :— 


Passengers. Employees. Trespassers, etc. Total. 














Accidents arising— ERE 
Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 





Injured. | Killed. 





RRA Ae aed fd 
From causes beyond 
their control ..... aes fet 42 1 10 re fe0 9 52 


Through misconduct 
or want of caution...) 2 45 12 | 318 23 26 37 389 


|) 


POUR 34 cess cdvcesaeh 10 87 13 | 328 23 26 46 44] 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. 








—) 








The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom show that during 
the year 1900 the number of persons killed was 1,250, and of persons 
injured, 7,353. The passengers killed and injured numbered 135 and 
2,426 respectively, or 0-1 and 2:1 per million passengers carried ; 583 
railway employees were killed, and 4,585 were injured ; there were 123 
cases of suicide ; and the other persons killed and injured were tres- 
passers and persons who were crossing the lines. 

In the following statement, particulars regarding accidents on the 
Government Railways of New South Wales are given for ten years :— 








Veneta Passengers. Employees. mite ee Total. 
30th June. | — —— |— — |] —————_ 
Killed. | Injured Killed. | Injured] Killed. | Injured Killed. |Injured. 
1892 17 58 26 163 7 7 50 | 228 
1893 7 47 10 87 1] 5 28 139 
1894 8 33 4 93 13 18 28 144 
1895 16 77 17 70 9 13 42 160 
1896 5) 27 9 83 11 8 25 118 
1897 2 50 8 78 15 7 25 135 
1898 3 33 9 73 17 6 29 112 
1899 4 33 7 80 12 7 23 120 
1900 5 44 18 181 13 30 36 255 
1901 10 87 13 | 328 23 26 46 | 441 
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TRAMWAYS. 


The tramways, like the railways, are the property of the Government, 
and are under the control of the Commissioners for Railways. There 
were, in June, 1901, six distinct systems of tramways in operation, 
consisting of the City and Suburban steam lines, measuring 33 miles 
744 chains ; the City and Suburban electric lines, 14 miles 683 chains : 
the North Shore electric lines, 11 miles 674 chains ; the King-street to 
Ocean-street cable tramway, 2 miles 32 chains; the Rose Bay electric 
line, 2 miles 27 chains; and the Newcastle to Plattsburg Tramway 
(including Plattsburg, Tighe’s Hill, Mayfield, Merewether and Adams- 
town sections), 13 miles 794 chains; giving a total of 79 miles 29 
chains of lines in use. 

The metropolitan steam tramways may fairly be regarded as street 
railways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special construction. 
A cable tramway was inaugurated at North Sydney some years ago, 
but has since been converted into an electric line; and another 
cable tramway, extending from the heart of Sydney to the suburb of 
Woollahra, via William-street, was completed in 1894, and opened 
on the 19th September in that year. The electric system was only 
introduced into the city at the close of 1899, but for some years has 
been in operation at North Sydney, where a trunk line now runs from 
Milson’s Point to Mosman, with branches to Gore Hill, Willoughby, 
and Neutral Bay. Towards the close of 1900, a further extension of 
this system to the waters of Middle Harbour at the Spit was opened 
for traffic. The electrical system has also been brought into operation in 
an extension of the cable tram at Woollahra to Rose Bay. An Act was 
passed in 1896 for the construction of an electric tramway from Circular 
Quay, along George-street, to the Redfern Railway Station and to 
the populous district of Pyrmont. This line, known as the George- 
street—Harris-street tramway, is a double track, and measures in length 
3 miles 20 chains. It was opened on the 8th December, 1899. A 
scheme for the conversion of the whole of the steam tramways in the 
metropolitan district into an electrical system has been adopted, and 
provision for the electrical power required has been made at.the new 
works at Ultimo. A vote of £150,000 was granted by Parliament, for 
the purpose of conversion. The lines via Newtown to Dulwich Hill 
and St. Peter’s were the only sections converted at the close of the 
tramway year; but, before the end of 1900, the Glebe and Forest Lodge 
lines were also worked by electricity. On the other lines to the Western 
Suburbs the work of conversion was pushed forward. It is expected 
that it will be completed by June, 1902, and that by that time the 
transformation of the eastern system will be well advanced. In the 
City of Sydney, the construction of single lines along Pitt-street and 
Castlereagh-street, to relieve George-street of portion of the traftic 
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between Circular Quay and the Railway Station, has been completed. 
Within the next few years it is expected that the whole of the tram- 
cars of Sydney and suburbs will be driven by electricity. 


The following table gives some interesting particulars respecting the 
metropolitan tramways, exclusive of the King-street to Ocean-street 
cable tramway and the North Shore and Rose Bay electric tramways. 
In the year 1879 the tramways were open for only three and a half 
months, and for part of that time were worked by horse-power. The 
accounts since 1887 have been made up to the 30th June in each 
year :— 











2 - 2S |s2 So S S 
5 : Yo Si $e ; 
2 Pee | es | Sa leha| Sep ee ee 
Véar 3) Tram Total | we tom we 15 sox | Ba a) Bom 
: = Mileage. | Earnings. Ss = 5 gf i580] Z2E =3 sf 
Ep fe Es ta Et a8 mn 3 2s 12) 
5 BR |ae| Ss |os8| 8 | Sa | 8 
4 Ft —o |B i 3 
miles. FR aay o a. d. d. £ £ per cent 
1879 1} 13,270 4,416 2,278 | 79°87 | 41°19 | 51°59 2,138 22,269 33°00 
1880 | 4 84,074 | 18,980} 13,444 | 54°18 | 38°38] 70°83 | 5,536 | 60,218] 12°34 
1881 94 296,906 62,549 52,107 | 50°56 | 42°12 | 83°31 | 10,442 169,450 6°16 








1883 | 25 1,076,096 | 190,699 | 178,877] 42°53 | 39°89 | 93°80 | 11,822] 544,105 | 2°22 
1884 | 273 | 1,242,491 | 219,942 | 215,167 | 42-48 | 41°56 | 97°83 | 4,775 | 643,111] 0°76 
1885 | 274 | 1,220,500 | 223,340 | 207,995 | 43°91 | 40°90 | 93°13 | 15,345 | 708,109} 2°17 
1886 | 274 | 1,222,943 | 226,367 | 201,737 | 44-42 | 39°59 | 89°12 | 24,630] 742,113] © 3°32 
1887 | 294 | 1,220,026 | 214,125 | 201,468 | 42°12 | 39°63 | 94°08 | 12,657} 731,582 | 1°76 
1888 | 294} 1,246,543 | 221,060 | 204,227 | 42°56 | 39°32 | 92°38 | 16,833 | 742,555 | 2°27 
1889 | 29} | 1,338,386 | 225,833 | 206,092 | 40°49 | 36°95 | 91:25 | 19,741 | 771,255 | 2°56 
1890 | 304 | 1,474,646 | 249,508 | 207,517 | 40°60 | 36°46 | 83°17 | 41,991 | 790,555 | 5°81 


34:23 | 81°92 | 48,860 | 857,455 | 5°74 
34:09 | 82°04 | 50,176 | 932,907 | 5°54 
30°67 | 79°26 | 56,217 | 947,775 | 5°94 
28°53 | 82°35 | 44,255 | 954,035 | 4°64 
25°66 | 80°70 | 44,502 | 962,037 
24°42 | 82°54 | 39,714 |. 961,778 
22°08 | 81°98 | 42,881 | 968,925 
22°04 | 84°18 | 37,954 | 973,419 
22°68 | 8403 | 41,852 | 977,107 
20°75 | 84:99 | 47,426 | 1,838,006 
16°86 | 83°44 | 72,650 | 1,535,958 


1891 | 334 | 1,553,048 | 270,365 | 221,505 | 41°78 
1892 | 37 1,613,443 | 279,321 | 229,145 | 41°55 
1893 | 38 1,681,232 | 271,041 | 214,824 | 33°69 
1894 | 401 | 1,787,846 | 250,809 | 206,554 | 34°64 
1895 | 404 | 1,740,235 | 230,583 | 186,081 | 31°80 
1896 | 404 | 1,845,626 | 227,525 | 187,811 | 29°59 
1897 | 404} 2,121,017 | 238,023 | 195,142 | 26°93 
1898 | 401 | 2,198,351 | 239,858 | 201,904 | 26°18 
1899 | 40} | 2,399,751 | 262,045 | 220,193 | 26-99 
1900 | 434} 3,106,185 | 315,980 | 268,504 | 24°41 
1901 | 48% | 5,208,510} 488,668 | 366,018 | 20-21 


1882 | 22 670,649 | 126,202 | 103,136 of 36°91 3 23,066 | 412,561] 6°80 


ebekeict 
~J moore oS 
NERSESS 





The actual interest on the public debt, allowing for redemption at 
par is 3°81] per cent. ; the tramways, therefore, have for twelve years 
yielded more than the cost of working and interest. It must, however, 
be remembered that the State does not set apart any portion of the 
earnings for renewals, which may hereafter prove a considerable item, 
as a large part of the rolling stock is new. 


The fares paid on the tramways included in the previous table average 
about 0°55d. per mile, the lines being divided into penny sections of 
about 1? mile. For the whole of the tramways in the Metropolitan 
area the average length of the sections is about 14 mile, and the fare 
per mile 0°635d. Reductions recently made in fares are considerable, 
and on many lines improved services have been provided. The 
number of persons using the tram-cars could not be ascertained with 
any exactness until quite recently, as the tickets collected for separate 
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penny and two-penny sections gave only a partial indication of the number 
travelling. The introduction of a system of through cash fares on all 
lines has, however, made such a calculation possible. It was found: 
that during the year 1899-1900 no less than 63,543,969 passengers 
travelled on the tramways in the metropolitan area, while the number 
for the succeeding twelve months reached 89,799,470. The large 
increase was partly due to the Commonwealth celebrations in January, 
1901, and to the visit of T.R.H. the Duke and Duchess of Cornwall 
and York, but more particularly to the popularity of the electric system 
and the penny sections. 

The following table shows the total and average cost of the various 
ections of the tramways open on the 30th June, 1901 :— 























: Motive = Total | Cost per 
Section. | Power. | LC2StD-) Goss, | mile. 
ms. chs. £ £ 
Railway: to Bridge-street:. . 0 bensebicisdocns cecviensces Steam and} 1 53 | 104,650] 62,947 
Electric. 
Remdirickiand Coogees... ..cnnsccsvchacas-ecnsencacea Steam 5. 33 116,811 21,582 
VRROPLOy ORO IONAES 6k voc ss neh dom ncdeiass esbeue deine Ns 5 56 101,640 | 17,871 
VWiwerloy to: Rand Wicks: ... . 5 coi ces ccc nnccwcecepassecce Py Z yee 11,181 9,127 
CN ik BY a Ne a zit 0. 70 20,165 23,046 
Railway to Glebe and Forest Lodge .................-. Steam and| 2 28 46,660 | 19,855 
Electric. 
Forest Lodge to Balmain ........... A agape ee eee ne Steam ..| 2 66 46,018 | 16,289 
Niainbown:-t0 Pal wiChes oon sain nno cine eavnene Electric . ATS 121,272 29,310 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt, Five Dock, and| Steam and| 6 57 67,317 10,029 
Abbotsford. Electric. 
SUA DO ss snp kbalen cow Steam 6 68 91,543 | 138,438 
Newtown to St. Peter’s and Cook’s River..... ........ Electric ..|. 2 57% 31,437 11,563 
Piper SOONG: PUM 6 oc ona s canis oh wine d acc eneco as Steam 1 28 19,475 14,698 
ee ee sea hacncan Cable 2. 141,197 58,832 
Rose; Bay: andDOver-roadie: . sig cna. cenee ce vaccdcceee Electric 2: 2 22,434 9,597 - 
TARGI SEmRINT re en ee es wb woe come ss J1 67%} 196,534 16,594 
George andPiarris streetax .. ...... 0 anc w ce cee cec cess “0 3 36 149,910 43,452 
BS aaa ee pee epee een ee Steam 13 794! 121,606 8,696 
Kensington Line to Rifle Range ...................66- * 2 68 25,267 8,866 
Randwick Racecourse Loop ....... ANE PEAS POO “A 0 59} 6,505 8,746 
CostibConstrmetiomes oe ck sa clndoe us beliy necacas 79 29 | 1,441,622 | 18,191 
Equipment :—-: £ 
TROND ROOM i ain dian i. MRSS Oe hos cree 476,615 
Ultimo Power House and Plant... ...... 147,163 
DROIT a. 5 «cman bnn Guid minasiaen aaas 67,526 
ORNS «56s. 0 0005 scale ee eee 59,175 
TiN. 5. 005.5 <aalsah oo dba hen 2,392 
—_———| .....e.. ae TORBELLI, wninann 
TEA) me a Ne 79 29 | 2,194,493 27,691 





The North Shore electric lines yielded a revenue of £33,465; and the 
working expenditure totalled £30,121. The amount left to meet 
interest charges was, therefore, £3,344. The number of passengers 
was 6,420,420, The cost of construction and equipment amounted to 
£260,870. 

On. the King-street to Ocean-street cable tramway the receipts 
amounted to £42,225, and the working expenses were £34,321, leaving 
a net return of £7,904, or 4°11 per cent. upon £192,468, the total cost of 
construction The number of passengers was 7,816,616. 
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The Rose: Bay electric line showed a profit of £210 for the year, the 
revenue amounting to £5,144, while the working expenses were £4,934. 
The cost of construction and equipment was £37,204 ; consequently the 
net return was 0°56 per cent. thereon.. The number of passengers: was 
896,690. 

The Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway line and contingent sections 
showed a gross revenue of £32,172, while the working expenses totalled 
£27,077, leaving the net receipts at £5,095. The cost of construction 
and equipment was £167,993 ; so that the net return was 3°03 per cent. 
upon the capital invested. The numberof passengers was 3,904,215. 

In the following table are given the revenue and expenditure on, and 
the capital invested in, all state tramways since their inception in 1879. 
The lines from Camden to Campbelltown, from Kogarah to Sans Souci, 
and from Ashfield to Enfield, formerly classed as tramways, are now 
placed amongst the railways. The net earnings of the tramways for 
the last five years amounted to 3°86 per cent. on cost of construction 
which compares well with 3-81, the actual interest on the Public Debt. 











Total Capital | 
Veer Length Expended on Gross Working | Net 

¥ of Lines open Revenue. Expenses. Earnings. 

Lines. for Traffic. | 

Se Te: sR MOA NOLL FAME lett a Leek eS A et De ke ioc RST Ld eS ee OY Se 
Miles £ £ £ £ 

1879 1} 22,061 4,416 2,278 2,138 
1880 4h 60,218 18,980 13,444 5,536 
1881 11} 181,659 62,549 52,107 10,442 
1882 294 447,939 128,354 120,181 8,173 
1883 324 579,439 193,929 183,218 10,711 
1884 35 683,179 223,454" 215,086: 8,368 
1885 35 748,506 227,144 207,898 19,246 
1886 364 854,260 234,143 207,635 26,508 
1887 51 917,995 229,772 211,722 18,050 
1888 435 907 ,987 241,838 217,629 24,209 
1889 383 909,595 243,563 | 221,835 21,728 
1890 393 933,614 268,962 | 224,073 44,889 
1891 423 1,004,212 292,850 | 239,679 53,171 
1892 48 1,099,659 305,090 | 248,591 56,499 
1893 49 1,118,471 295,367 | 233,808 61,559 
1894 583 1,248,986 278,194 | 229,283 48,911 
1895 61 1,428,518 282,316 | 230,993 51,323 
1896 61 1,434,896 289,181 236,283 52,898 
1897 625 1,452,670 306,695 248,881 57,814 
1898 65 1,478,251 313,871 259,141 54,730 
1899 664} 1,516,343 348,556 | 288,022 60,534 
1900 714 1,924,720 409,724 | 341,127 68,597 
| 462,471 89,203 


1901 79h | 2,194,493 551,674 


a a a eR a a 


The tramway rolling-stock on the 30th June, 1901, consisted of 
106 motors, 136 steam cars, 33 grip and 33 trail cars for cable lines, 
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270 motors and 67 trail cars for electric lines, and 24 trucks. The 
tram mileage during the year was 6,835,926, being an increase of 
2,480,902 miles over that of the year ended June, 1900. 

During the year ended June, 1901, the total amount of wages paid 
by the Tramway Department was £334,106, as against £235,548 in 
the previous year. Of the sum of £334,106, £65,356 was paid to the 
Maintenance Branch, £105,925 to the Locomotive Branch, £38,888 to 
the Electric Branch, and £125,937 to the Traffic Branch. The number 
of men employed was 3,131, as against 2,343 in the previous year. 
The salaried staff numbered 86, and 3,045 were receiving wages. Taking 
railways and tramways together, the number of persons employed was 
16,250, of whom 1,458 were on the salaried staff, and 14,792 were 
on wages. To the latter the sum of £1,674,825 was paid as wages 
during the year, being £1,340,719 for services on the railways, and 
£334,106, for the performance of work on the tramways.- In the pre- 
ceding year the wages were—Railways, £1,242,225 ; tramways, 
£235,548 ; total, £1,477,773. The average number of working days 
for the workshop staff for the year ended June, 1901, was 311, being 
the same as for the previous year ; and the receipts per man on the 
wages staff—railways and tramways—averaged £113 4s. 6d. for the 
twelve months. 

Any statement as to the number of persons injured on the tramways 
in years prior to 1899-1900, compared with the total number of persons 
carried, has to be taken as approximate, as the latter was not definitely 
known. <A record of the accidents which occurred during the year 
ended 30th June, 1900, shows them to have been 228 in number, of 
which 26 were fatal, and 202 were cases of injury. There were 11 
fatal and 105 non-fatal accidents to passengers. One servant of the 
Department was killed and 54 were injured. Fifty-seven accidents in 
connection with trams occurred to persons who were neither passengers 
nor employees, 14 of which were fatal, and 43 non-fatal. The total 
number of accidents during the following twelve months was 216, 25 
persons having been killed and 191 injured. In eight of the 25 cases 
passengers were the sufferers ; in the other 17 cases the persons killed 
were neither passengers nor employees. Of the 191 persons injured, 75 
were passengers, and 77 were employees. 

The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year 
ended 30th June, 1901, was 93,703,685, which would give the rate 
of fatal accidents to passengers as 0-085 per million. Seeing that the 
tramways for a great part of their course traverse crowded streets, the 
number of fatal and non-fatal accidents during a number of years 
prior to 1899-1900 to persons who were neither passengers nor employees 
must be considered very small. The subsequent increase in the number 
is ascribed chiefly to the very heavy traffic on the George-street line. 

The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 
30th June, 1901, in respect of accidents on the tramways was £13,970 
as compared with £3,174 for the preceding year. 
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The accidents which have occurred on the Government tramways 
during the last ten years have been classified on the subjoined table. 


Per as rts) a Se ase ee eR Se ee ee Pe Ee RA a oe RE oS SR ea 





me pe | Passengers. Employees. | . ‘Trespassers, etc. Total. 
30th June.| Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
| | 
igg2 | Nil | 14 2 Pee Ce 14 5 30 
1893 yo 3 Sam erage | 1 Nil 3 8 4 18 
1894 2 2 1 2 4 5 7 9 
1895 1 § Nil + 4 9 5 yA | 
1896 2 ll 1 7 6 4 9 22 
1897 ae Ea 1 Nib SE xtog 7 9 9 
1898 ig =| 2 y 4 Nil | 5 4 9 6 
1899 eb HINGE Nil 1 1 2 7 3 
1900 11 | 105 1 54. | 14 43 26 202 
1901 8 | 75 Nil 7 | 17 39 25 191 
Total | 33 | 229 9 | 147 | 64 | 135 | 106 | 511 





PRIVATE ‘TRAMWAYS. 


There are two steam tramways under private control within the 
Metropolitan area. One of these branches from the Illawarra Line at 
Rockdale and runs to Lady Robinson’s Beach, a distance of 1 
nile, being chiefly used by excursionists visiting the shores of Botany 
Bay. The line was constructed in 1885. The second line passes 
through the township of Parramatta. It commences at the Park Gates, 
and continues as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, a 
distance of 3 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The 
line was laid down in 1883. A private steam tramway 2? miles in length 
was opened in 1891 from Fassifern to Toronto, on Lake Macquarie. 

A private line was some time ago constructed at North Sydney for the 
purpose of connecting the tramway on the heights of St. Leonards 
with the village of Gordon. On this line a magnificent suspension bridge 
has been built. It is designed in three spans—one of 500 ft., and two 
end spans each of 150 ft., with an altitude of 180 ft. above water level. 
The tramway was, however, not quite completed, and has never been 
opened for trafic. 


OMNIBUSES, CABS, AND WAGGONETTES. 


In addition to the Government tramways, the citizens of Sydney are 
well provided with means of travelling within the city and suburban 
limits, as there are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. The public 
traflic, with the exception of the tramway system, was, until the year 
1900, controlled by four Transit Commissioners, comprising the Mayor 
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of Sydney, the Inspector-General of Police, a representative elected by 
the aldermen of suburban municipalities, and one by the holders 
of licenses under the Commissioners. An Act of Parliament passed in 
1900 abolished the Transit Commission, and placed the control of the 
traffic in the hands of the Inspector-General of Police. The traffic 
employs a little over 5,000 horses and, including the licensed drivers, 
some 3,300 men. 

The number of cabs registered and licensed is 1,019, in addition to which 
there are 352 omnibuses, and 498 drays and vans. The public interest 
is secured against exaggerated demands on the part of licensed cabmen 
and other drivers of public vehicles by a system of fares fixed on a 
scale liberal to the licensee, whilst not too high for the public to fairly 
pay. The drivers are placed under the direct control of the Inspector- 
General of Police, who has power to obtain redress from the owners 
of the vehicles should any just complaints be made against them. 

The following table shows the number of vehicles of each class licensed 
during the year 1900, and the number of registered drivers :— 


a tre AT Se ees See ee 








Vehicles. Drivers, etc. 
Description. ; CUMBRREE Snare Goes ae 
Number. ; oe Number. paanse 
£ £ 
Ommibuses................ 352 1,376 bes 33s 146 
CE SFE a De pC a apes 1,019 992 1,167 292 
Drays and vans......... 498 472 502 126 
Total’... 1,869 | 2840 | 2,252 | 564 





* Includes 46 conductors. 


Posts AND TELEGRAPHS. 


In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the state of 
New South Wales is liberally provided for. Not only is the inter-state 
telegraphic system fairly perfect, but New South Wales is in direct com- 
munication with Europe and the outer world by means of the cables 
connecting with the various Asiatic continental telegraph lines. A 
submarine cable also connects the state with New Zealand, and 
has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where Captain 
Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a stone’s throw 
of the monument erected to the memory of La Pérouse—the unfortunate 
and gallant emulator of the great English navigator—and the tomb of 
Pere Le Receveur, the botanist attached to his staff. 

The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales is 
interesting as affording a striking illustration of the manner in which 
very small beginnings have led to great results. For the first twenty-three 
years of the state’s existence there were neither regular post-offices nor 
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means of postal communication. The first post-oflice was established by 
Governor Macquarie in the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed 
Postmaster. The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), 
at the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, “in consideration of the 
trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge, on 
delivery to the addressee, 8d. for every English or foreign letter of 
whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more than 20 Ib., 
ls. 6d., and exceeding that weight, 3s. The charge on Australian letters 
was 4d., irrespective of weight ; and soldiers’ letters, or those addressed 
to their wives, were charged ld. Very little improvement in regard to 
postal matters took place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed 
by Sir Thomas Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate 
the postage of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the 
establishment of post-offices, and for the fixing of rates of postage. A 
proclamation was subsequently issued, fixing the rates of postage and the 
salaries and allowances of the postmasters; and at the same time persons 
were invited to tender for the conveyance of mails between Sydney and 
Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool; between Liverpool and Camp- 
belltown; and from Parramatta to Emu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. 
It was, however, not until 1828 that the provisions of the Act were put 
into full force. The rates of postage appear to have depended upon the 
distance and the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland 
rate was 3d., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, and the minimum fee being charged on letters 
not exceeding } ounce. Letters between New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers 1d. 
Other ship letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any weight in 
excess. The privilege of franking was allowed to the Governor and a 
number of the chief public officials, and letters to and from prisoners 
passed free under certain regulations. In 1525 the total amount 
of salaries paid to the country postmasters was £34 7s. 9d., and 
the establishment in Sydney consisted of one principal postmaster, 
one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter-carrier was subsequently 
appointed for Parramatta, and he was authorised to charge the 
public 1d. on every letter delivered by him, which was his only 
remuneration. In 1831 a twopenny post was established in Sydney ; 
and in 1835, under Sir Richard Bourke, the Act of 1825 was 
repealed, and another Act passed, which fixed the charge on a single 
letter at 4d. for 15 miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and 
so on up to ls. for 300 miles. In 1837 a post-office was estab- 
lished in Melbourne, which was then, of course, a part of New South 
Wales. Stamps were introduced in the same year in the shape of 
stamped covers or envelopes, which are believed to have been the first 
postage stamps ever issued. 

In the year 1838 the Sydney establishment had grown until it con- 
sisted of one postmaster-general, one accountant, six clerks, six letter- 
carriers, and one oftice-keeper, or fifteen persons in all. The revenue for 
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that year was £8,390, and the expenditure was £10,357 ; there were as 
many as forty post-offices throughout the state, which then included 
what are now known as Victoria and Queensland, besides which, as New 
Zealand was not a separate colony until 1841, the only post-office she 
had—at Kororareka—was paid through the New South Wales Govern- 
ment. An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the 
postage on a single letter being 1s. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 
again in 1849, during the government of Sir Charles Fitzroy, when 
the postage on town letters was fixed at 1d., and on inland letters at 2d., 
while the postage on ship letters was 3d. in addition to the inland rate. 
The use of postage stamps in the present form was authorised, and the 
privilege of franking was abolished, petitions to the Queen, the Governor, 
and the Executive and Legislative Councils being the only communica- 
tions allowed to pass free through the post. 

From the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the history of the 
post-office has been one of progress and improvement. The Post- 
master-General was originally a non-political officer, as the Registrar- 
General and the Auditor-General are at present. In the year 1855— 
the first for which an annual report was laid before Parliament—there 
were in the state altogether 155 post-offices. The head oftice was in 
George-street, on the same site as the present edifice, but the structure 
was small and inconvenient, notwithstanding its Doric columns and 
pediment in front. There were no electric telegraphs in the state at 
that time, and the arrival of vessels at the Heads was signalled to the 
Observatory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and prior 
to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave the General 
Post Office in old-fashioned mail-coaches every evening. During that 
year the total number of miles travelled by the postal contractors, 
by coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255. The number of letters 
passing through the Post Office was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as “foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places 
beyond the state. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, of 
which 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were “ foreign.” Book 
parcels and packets were not reckoned separately, but were counted as 
letters. Ten petitions to the Governor or the Council were conveyed 
free during the year. The revenue of the Department for 1855 was 
£24,902, and the expenditure was £60,221, while the staff numbered 
223 persons in all, of whom 56 were attached to the office in Sydney. 
The annual report states, with something akin to pride, that communi- 
cation with Victoria was effected not less than three times a week. 

The first iron pillar letter-receivers in Sydney were erected in 1856. 
During the same year 22 miles of railway were utilised for postal pur- 
poses, and 165 miles were added in the following year. The number 
of letters delivered in Sydney in 1856 was 1,336,032, and in the 
country 1,481,416, being an average of about 104 to every person in the 
community. There were 86,914 registered letters in 1857, and 7,873 oz. 
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of gold were sent through the post that year, as against 23,712 oz. in the 
previous year. The postal revenue in the year 1857 amounted to 
£35,716, of which £34,031 was derived from the sale of stamps. The 
expenditure amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the conveyance of 
mails in the state absorbed £41,324, without reckoning £20,000 
towards the subsidy for the conveyance of English mails. In his report 
for 1857 the Postmaster-General was obliged to admit that the mail 
contract for the conveyance of mails between Australia and the United 
Kingdom had proved “an utter failure, so far as the stipulated time- 
table might be taken as a criterion.” Only 10 monthly mail-steamers 
arrived that year, and but one to contract time; while only 11 were 
despatched. The time allowed was 58 days from Southampton to 
Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney to Southampton. In 1900 there 
were 1,668 post-offices in New South Wales, besides 521 receiving 
offices and 3 travelling post-offices. The postal lines for that year 
extended over 36,294 miles, on which the mails were conveyed 2,816 
miles by rail and tram, 979 miles by steamer, 22,703 miles by coach, 
and 9,796 miles on horseback. The number of miles actually travelled 
by the mails was 11,925,600, being an increase of 287,100 over the 
mileage of the previous year. 

But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1900 was 
nearly twelve times the mileage travelled in 1855, the number of letters 
passing through the Post Office during the same period had increased 
more than 36 times, and the number of newspapers over 24 times. 
In 1900 the number of ordinary and registered letters was 77,361,604, 
of which 69,934,520 were posted within the state, or about 52 per head 
for every individual of the population. The number of newspapers was 
51,500,920, of which the number posted in the state was 47,014,100, or 
about 35 per head. Packets and book parcels numbered 15,846,737, of 
which 12,586,088 were posted within the state, or about 9 per head ; 
while in 1858, the first year in which they were enumerated separately, 
there were only 68,564 packets and parcels. Post cards were first 
introduced in 1876, when the number sent was 128,786 ; in 1900 no less 
than 1,473,410 passed through the Post Office, of which 1,395,260 were 
posted within the state. 

Double cards, which may be closed against inspection, and which 
are designated letter cards, were made available for the use of the 
public on the lst July, 1894, the rate charged being 1}d. each. These 
cards may be transmitted within the state, as well as to Victoria, 
Queensland, Scuth Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Fiji, and British New Guinea. The number carried up to 
the end of 1894 was 142,400, while 11,300 were received, making 
the total which passed through the post office 153,700. In 1900 the 
number posted was 746,760, and received 20,920, making a total of 
767,680 passing through the office. 

A. parcels’ post, for inland and inter-state transmission, was inaugu- 
rated on Ist October, 1893, the maximum weight being fixed at 3 lb. and 
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11 lb., according to mode of conveyance. The number of parcels 
carried under this system up to the close of that year was 44,265 ; 
while during 1894 there were 349,218 parcels carried. Under the 
foreign system, which has been in force since August, 1886, 19,437 
parcels were carried in 1893; and in the following year, 18,672. In 
1900 the total number of parcels carried was 711,717, of which 577,912 
were inland, 94,574 inter-state, and 39,231 foreign. 

The progress made in regard to the means of postal communication 
with the United Kingdom and the continents of Europe and America 
is also marvellous. Instead of the unsatisfactory ocean: mail service 
of 1857, which nominally brought monthly mails, with news 58 days 
old, there are now four great lines of ocean steamships, which bring 
mails via the Suez Canal at least once a week, the time occupied in 
the conveyance of the mails averaging 35 days. In addition, there 
is another mail service via San Francisco, which averages 32 days in 
transit between London and Sydney, and arrives and departs tri-weekly ; 
also a monthly service via Vancouver, by which mails are sent from 
Sydney to London in about 38 days. There is also a steam service 
with London via Torres Straits, and advantage is taken of these vessels 
to send mail matter. This route, however, is but little used by New 
South Wales. The following table shows, as far as possible, the average 
time and the quickest time occupied in the transmission of letters by 
various routes between London and Sydney during 1900 :— 





London to Sydney. | Sydney to London. 


' 
Service. Quickest | Average 


Average 
Time. | Time. 
{ 


Quickest 
Time. 


Time. 











days. | days. days. | days. 
Per Peninsular and Oriental 8. N. Co., via | 


Colombo and Brindisi ...... ....cce60.. 328. | 39 323 32 
», Orient S. N. Co., via Suez and Naples... 3355 | 32 3332 32 
», Union 8.8. Co., via San Francisco......... 364, | 35 3655 35 
», Messageries Maritimes, via Marseilles...) ... |... 33 5 32 
»» Nord-Deutscher Lloyd, via Genoa......... PRS Lig 361 33 
», Canadian-Australian, via Vancouver...... 3735 | 37 3855 36 
», Oceanic 8.8. Co., via San Francisco ...... Be 2): ee 32 31 


Regular steam communication with England was first established in 
1852. Prior to that time the state had to depend upon the irregular 
arrival and despatch of sailing vessels, but in that year the steamships 
Australia, Chusan, and Great Britain were despatched from England, 
making the voyage in 60 days, and causing a strong desire in the 
minds of the colonists for a more frequent and steady system of 
communication with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean 
War in 1854 hindered the accomplishment of this object for a while, 
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but in 1856 a line of steamers was again started, and the service was 
carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company and the Royal 
Mail Company for some years, without, however, giving so much 
satisfaction to the public as might have been expected. 

As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment of a 
line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the subject were 
earried on for several years between the British Government and the 
Governments of New South Wales and New Zealand. The result was 
that in 1866 the line was started, and continued in operation until 
the end of 1868, when it was terminated through the failure of the 
company by which it had been carried out. In the following year this 
state, in conjunction with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service 
via San Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. ‘The contract 
expired in November, 1890, and was renewed from year to year until 
1900. Since the latter year, subsidies have been paid only by New 
Zealand and the United States. 

The establishment of a mail route wia America had the effect of 
stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the service via 
Suez, and from that time there was a marked improvement in the 
steamers laid on, as well as in the punctuality and speed with which the 
mails were delivered. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Company have, with 
very few interruptions, carried mails for the Australian States almost 
from the inception of the ocean steam service. Towards the end of 1878 
the Orient Company commenced carrying mails between Australia and 
the United Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. More 
recently the steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France and the 
North German Lloyd have entered the service between Europe and 
Australia. 

During 1893 direct communication was established between Sydney 
and Vancouver, British Columbia, the New South Wales Government 
undertaking to pay an annual subsidy of £10,000 for the maintenance 
of this service for a period of three years. In May, 1896, this agree- 
ment was renewed for a further period of three years. The agreement 
was afterwards renewed fora further period of four years on similar 
terms and conditions, except that the route was via Brisbane instead of 
Wellington. Contracts were made in 1895 by the. Imperial Gov- 
ernment with the Peninsular and Oriental and the Orient Companies 
for the extension of the mail service until the 3lst January, 1898 ; 
and in the beginning of 1897 anew contract was made, determinable 
on the 3lst January, 1905, to take effect from Ist February, 1898, the 
maximum time for delivery of the mails between Sydney and London 
being reduced. The mails of New South Wales are now carried by six 
lines of steamers, four going by way of Suez, one via San Francisco, and 
one via Vancouver. One or two mails are received and despatched 
every week. The French and the German steamship companies do not 
receive subsidies from the Government of New South Wales. 
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The amount paid by each contributing state, on the basis of popu- 
lation, towards the cost of the Federal Ocean Mail Service via Suez, 
for the year 1900, was as follows :— 


£ 8.70: 

New south Wales jie en Ci ee ean. 26,102 5 O 
AW ACRONAD 5s yal's 205 ee Sahinains 355s OP DE Regen tetds fice 22.534 3 4 
PTET LE Fe SR eR RMR IIe ID Fae irae ee ie ee 9,364 13 4 
BOND AMISUIBIIB. 2,0) carkesnccsscvee ieee inci aes 7,170 0 O 
AL BBIDIATIIS, cS Sa cc on tanec hk cobb eee ate poke Oe Pew opty: cade 3,521 15° 0 
Weatern Atistrahia: nih tee ee 3,307 3 4 
Total Commonwealth........... £72,000 0 O 


The contribution from the United Kingdom was £98,000, making 
£170,000—the total amount paid to the two steamship companies. 

_The approximate net cost to New South Wales of the Federal Ocean 
Mail Service via Suez, the San Francisco Service, and the Vancouver 
Service, for the years 1895 to 1900, may be gathered from the following 
statement :— 




















Estimated Net Cost. 
Service. 
1895. | 1896. 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 1900. 

Suez (per Peninsular and Oriental] £ | <£ | £ £ £ | £ 

and Orient Companies) ...... 12,438 | 10,510 8,686 | 5,936 | 5,162 | 4,966 
San Francisco (per Union 8.8. Co. | | 

of New Zealand, Ltd.) ...... 2,123) 1,645| 1,935 | 1,985 | 1,803 | 1,188 
Vancouver (per Canadian-Aus-| - 

trata Lind)ii324 arses rien 9,041 | 7,717} 8,780 | 7,345 | 7,465 | 7,619 


The contract with the Union Company expired in October, 1900; but 
the vessels of the Oceanic 8.8. Co. now carry on a tri-weekly service. 
A monthly service for transport of mails between Sydney, Lord Howe 
fsland, Norfolk Island, the New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, and the Solomon 
Islands, with an extension from the New Hebrides to the Gilbert and 
Ellice Groups, every four months, is provided by the Burns, Philp, 
Co. For these services the company receives a subsidy of £6,000. 

In the year 1865 the office of Postmaster-General was made a political 
one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cabinet. The 
old Post-office building in George-street was found so small and incon- 
venient that it was resolved to build a larger and more commodious 
edifice on the same site, and in 1863 the business of the department 
was removed to a temporary wooden building in Wynyard-square. It 
was not until 1873 that the construction of the new building was 
sufficiently advanced to allow of the officers removing from the crowded 
and ill-ventilated structure in Wynyard-square, where they had carried 
on their business under great disadvantages and difficulties, to the present 
palatial structure, which is in every respect a credit to the state. 
The head-quarters of the Electric Telegraph Department, the Money 
Order and Postal Note Office, and the Post-oftice Savings Bank are in 
the same building, so that the Postmaster-General has around him all 
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the various branches over which he presides. The table given below 
shows the operations of the Post-office in five-year periods from 1855 to 
1885, and annually since that date to the end of 1900. For 1885 and 
succeeding years, the number of persons employed and the income and 
expenditure refer to the Department as a whole; prior to that year 
the figures refer to the Post Office only. Also, from 1885 the income 
is exclusive of interest on Savings Bank investments, and interest due 
on uninvested Savings Bank balances in the Treasury ; and the expen- 
diture is exclusive of interest allowed to Savings Bank depositors :— 





Extent of Postal Lines. Cost of 

















; Do 25 | | 26 
S le.je-s| : convey- a5 
S legless td | | | Distance | ance of eS 
Year| & | 9 Ese as 5 | actually | mails, Income. of 
S |selzeosiz = Coach. Horse. | Total. | travelled.| Foreign Eo 
BR |29|Sco 3 3 and ea. fe 
ANE Ua as aa Be Inland. s¢ 
' No. | No.| No. {miles.| miles. | miles. | miles. miles. & £ £ 
1855 | 155 8 223 * az * * | 1,023,255 45,412 24,902 60,221 
1860 | 289 * 289 61 1,757 6,413 8,231 | 1,461,518 44,303 45,613 71,391- 
1865 | 435 - 513 141 2,528 9,323 | 11,992 | 2,521,212 49,840 70,985 83,659>. 
1870 562 * 690 339 3,865 | 10,038 | 14,242 | 3,062,458 48,649 84,441 86,722: 
1875 752 7 967 435 5,407 | 11,829 | 17,671 | 3,787,757 138,912 107,761 | 196,368~ 
1880 927 | 119 | 1,536 | 891 8,717 | 12,819 | 22,427 | 5,246,373 174,238 194,084 | 268,128-.. 
1885 | 1,115 | 202 | 8,205 | 1,797 | 11,736 | 13,150 | 26,683 | 6,621,996 226,105 485,489 | 573,617 
1886 | 1,157 | 217 | 3,168 | 1,948 | 12,540 | 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200 233,723 503,646 | 603,784- 
1887. | 1,167 | 263 | 3,227 | 2,074 | 138,305 ; 12,185 | 27,514 | 7,015,600 264,886 521,564 | 627,15h 


1889 | 1,261 | 305 | 3,676 | 2,263 | 14,914 | 11,541 | 28,718 | 7,299,400) 212,725 | 598,304 | 618,852 
1890 | 1,338 | 325 | 3,821 | 2,273 | 15,774 | 11,547 | 29,594 | 7,463,000| 231,467 | 637,975 | 677,216 - 
1891 | 1,384 | 344 | 4,070 | 3,085 | 16,370 | 11,802 | 31,257 | 8,235,000! 207,357 | 661,608 | 687,226 
1892 | 1,423 | 377 | 4,478 | 3,217 | 17,467 | 11,616 | 32,300 | 8,568,700| 210,426 | 652,268 | 740,118 
1893 | 1,423 | 404 | 4,845 | 3,412} 18,380 | 11,000 | 32,792 | 8,784,600} 209,792 | 643,569 | 783,500 
1894 | 1,445 | 450 | 4,982 | 3,473 | 19,331 | 10,260 | 33,064 | 8,840,000} 214,670 | 626,864 | 763,976 
1895 | 1,470 | 502 | 5,063 | 3,473 | 19,545 | 10,675 | 33,693 | 9,338,000) 210,354 | 648,852 | 763,259, 
1896 | 1,503 | 503 | 4,814 | 3,516 | 20,309 | 10,258 | 34,083 | 9,773,000! 208,619 | 695,627 | 743,84¥. 
1897 | 1,536 | 510 | 4,936 | 3,579 | 20,472 | 10,393 | 34,444 |10,333,500| 212,150 | 713,700 | 713,015. 
1898 | 1,578 | 520 | 5,046 | 3,644 | 21,214 | 10,103 | 34,961 |11,003,500| 209,413 | 761,248 | 715,068. 
1899 | 1,626 | 526 | 5,251 | 3,673 | 21,882 | 10,235 | 35,740 |11,638,500| 210,881 | 789,657 | 734,548. 
1900 | 1,668 | 521 | 5,516 | 3,795 | 22,703 | 9,796 | 36,294 111,925,600 | 213,924 | $31,340 | 764,227 


1888 | 1,203 | 288 | 3,387 | 2,219 i 11,530 | 28,160 | 7,144,500 | 248,403 570,800 | 613,566 





* Not recorded. 


It will be noticed that, until 1897, the Postal Department was . 
carried on at a considerable annual loss to the state. This was due 
in a great measure to the wide area over which the population of the~ 
country is scattered, necessitating a proportionately large expenditure- 
for the carriage of mails, and also to the fact that newspapers, which. 
form the bulk of the mail matter, are carried free. But it has always. 
been held that the safe and regular despatch and delivery of the mails: 
is an item of too much importance in the political, commercial, and 
social life of the state to be neglected, even though it should entail a 
heavy charge upon the general revenue. 

The revenue of the department for 1900 included the following 
amounts :—Postage (less £24,000 approximate value of postage stamps 
used as duty stamps), £542,844 ; electric telegraphs, £176,548 ; tele 
phones, £70,877 ; money order commission, £16,070 ; fees for private 
bags and boxes, £6,635 ; collections from other Governments, £5,350 ; 
poundage on postal notes, £11,850 ; and miscellaneous receipts, £1,166, 
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The expenditure for the year comprised :—Salaries, £424,427; convey- 
ance of mails, £213,924; cable subsidies, etc., £7,082 ; postal and tele- 
graphic working expenses (various), £100,747; postage stamps re- 
purchased from the public and used as remittances by public officials, 
£18,047 ; and allowances to the Railway Department for transacting’ 
postal and public telegraph business at railway offices, £7,116. 
Exclusive of 984 mail contractors, 5,516 persons were employed by 
the Department, of whom 1,459 were engaged i in the head office. The 
following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the work done 
by the Post Office of New South Wales :— 


| Letters. 


The progress exhibited by the table just given is astonishing. 











Newspapers. | Packets & Book Parcels. 
Post 

Year. Parcels. 

Beyond Tiland Cards. Beyond tiiasid Beyond flava 

the State. me the State. nian. | the State. eo a 
1855 617,041 | 1,497,188 | ...0s. 819,376 | 1,281,613 |  }..... OE ee 
1860 868,746 | 3,362,015 | ws... 910,478 | 2,758,305 12,196 71,540 
1865 | 1,106,045 | 5,222,308} ...... 1,028,954 | 3,660,904 28,852 221,052 
1870 | 1,108,200 | 5,980,300 | ...... 1,206,600 | 2,608,100 36,700 121,000 
1875 | 1,719,100 | 11,998,800 | ...... 1,385,900 | 4,876,700 82,300 274,700 
1880 | 2,776,000 | 18,956,500 153,360 | 2,381,200 | 11,409,800 146,600 565,000 
1885 | 5,328,200 | 34,023,000 341,000 | 3,987,900 | 21,579,500 552,600 | 2,894,200 
1886 | 5,582,700 | 37,267,200 348,700 | 4,276,300 |+23,210,000 865,800 | 3,983,000 
1887 | 5,624,000 | 39,221,900 442,100 | 4,744,400 |25,617,600 980,800 | 4,549,900 
1888 | 6,202,800 | 42,783,200 520,920 | 5,255,000 | 28,500,400 | 1,041,600 | 5,560,300 
1889 | 6,346,700 | 47,624,600 630,100 | 5,599,000 | 30,931,800 | 1,305,000 | 6,564,400 | .... 
1890 | 8,109,300 | 54,908,400 677,400 | 6,949,900 | 33,647,800 | 2,214,300 | 6,725,300 | 21,300 
1891 | 9,145,600 | 59,033,000 808,700 | 7,233,400 | 35,283,900 | 2,902,100 | 8,166,400 | 25,700 
1892 | 11,549,600 | 65,025,800 827,360 | 9,529,300 | 35,991,200 | 3,274,900 | 9,105,300 | 23,000 
1893 | 10,616,500 |} 66,924,000 850,420 | 9,055,600 | 35,872,300 | 3,287,100 | 8,773,500 | 63,700 
“1894 | 11,125,500 | 56,867,800 |$1,170,000 | 9,503,900 | 32,168,400 | 5,654,200 | 7,919,400 | 367,900 
1895 | 11,974,300 | 56,104,700 |§1,294,700 | 9,235,800 | 35,667,100 | 4,206,200 7,053,000 422,800 
1896 | 12,468,900 | 56,426,300 |§1,406,500 | 9,324,000 | 36,234,300 | 6,306,000 9,297,600 506,100 
1897 | 13,977,000 | 58,513,200 |§1,534,700 | 8,457,600 | 33,968,800 | 3,481,900 | 9,236,800 | 539,500 
1898 | 14,735,000 | 60,384,600 |§1,862,100 | 8,908,300 | 33,662,600 | 3,955,700 | 12,541,600 | 596,400 
1899 | 14,374,900 | 60,311,200 |§2,040,600 | 9,525,500 | 37,281,100 | 2,056,300 | 11,930,300 | 654,500 
1900 | 14,452,700 | 62,908,900 mere 9,349,100 | 42,151,800 | 2,593,600 | 11,253,100 | 711,700 

+ Estimated. { Included with letters. § Inclusive of letter-cards. 


In 


1855 the total number of letters and newspapers, inland and foreign, 


“was only a shade over 2 millions each, whereas in 1900 the number of 
letters and post cards had grown to almost 80 millions, and newspapers to 
-over 51 millions, without reckoning more than 14 million packets and 
‘book parcels which, in the year first mentioned, were included with 
the letters. 

The charge on letters between the Commonwealth States and the 
United Kingdom, which had for a long period been at the rate of 6d. 
per half-ounce vza Italy, and 4d. by the long sea route, was reduced in 
1891 to 24d. By an arrangement made at the Postal Congress held at 
Vienna in the middle of 1891, New South Wales, as well as the 
other provinces of Australasia, entered the Universal Postal Union on 
the lst October, 1891. The effect of this has been to extend the reduced 
rate to all countries embraced in the Union. The letters posted in 
New South Wales for countries outside Australasia increased from 


986,400 in 1891 to 1,101,000 in 1892, the newspapers from 793,600 to 
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873,100, and packets from 142,000 to 194,900 ; but in 1900 the number 
of letters had increased to 1,521,958; newspapers had decreased to 
801,750, while packets had increased to 372,374. 

By an enactment made in June, 1893, it is required that newspapers 
be registered at the General Post Office, and both newspapers and supple- 
ments must be printed in New South Wales, from type set up therein, 
in order to entitle them to transmission as newspapers. If posted within 
seven days from the date of publication, newspapers are transmitted 
within the state free, if not exceeding 10 oz. in weight, and at the rate 
of 3d. each for every additional 10 oz. Newspapers for Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and Fiji (if 
printed in New South Wales) are charged $d. each up to 10 oz., and 4d. 
for every additional 10 oz. or fraction thereof ; and to Queensland and 
British New Guinea, $d. for every 2 oz. To the United Kingdom or 
foreign countries the charge is 1d. each for any weight up to 4 oz., and 
3d. for every additional 2 oz. 

These regulations which were in force at the date of publication of 
this work will shortly be superseded by regulations issued under the 
terms of the Commonwealth Postal Act. 

The following table shows the number of registered letters dealt with 
- during the last seven years. The figures represent the business of New 
South Wales; prior to 1894 the statistics were only compiled for the 
General Post Office, Sydney. 


Year. Number. Year. Number. 
ES RSNA emeecte ea 28 856,128 BOD eitbwischiebisenielits 1,054,045 
ID div woticdvasaccueinh Out 902,448 Pe iis -sccnsininiesindtshaiseih 1,038,768 
ONY caf ssenoueeceanwd vou 951,025 TI estcervetnty tien weibbomdaacloaies 1,023,974 
I lad eats ke 998,304 . 


Of the registered letters in 1899 and 1900, there were respectively 
356,232 and 365,575 from and to places beyond the state, and 682,536 
and 658,399 inland. 

Compared with the other states of the Commonweaith, with New 
Zealand, and with the United Kingdom, New South Wales occupies 
a favourable position as regards the number of letters, post cards, and 
newspapers carried per head of population, as may be seen from the 
following table :-— 











| Number per head Number per head 
of population. of population. 

Country. gm a News. | Country. Letters Wovws- 

posteards.| P®P&rs: postcards,| P@Pers. 
New South Wales a 59 38 New Zealand ......... 55 22 
PY TSU iaicicidcnseaet vd 66 21. || Australasia ..... 0s; 55 25 
Queensland ........,... 45 24 United Kingdom...... 65 + 
South Australia ...... 57 28 || England and Wales..| 70 4 
Western Australia ...! 77 BO HABGDEIST | csc ceccvnaed 55 4 
Tasmania © 2 cc6cies ec... 61 37 RSS 35 4 








New postal routes to the extent of 1,253 miles were opened during 
1900, while 666 miles of routes were abandoned. 
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Money ORDERS AND PostraL NotTErEs. 


The money order system was brought into operation in New South 
Wales in January, 1863, when nineteen offices were opened—the head 
office in Sydney, and eighteen branch offices in various parts of the state. 
In June of the same year the operation of the system was extended to 
the United Kingdom and all the Australian states with the exception 
of Tasmania, and the number of offices in New South Wales was 
increased to forty-seven. Tasmania entered into the arrangement in 
1865, and the Department has continued steadily to make progress. In 
addition to the ordinar y transmission of money orders by post, remit- 
tances may now be made by telegraph from all Money Order Offices 
which are also telegraph offices, to similar offices in other states. 
Telegraphic money orders are also issued and paid at Money Order Offices 
connected by telephone with the telegraph system. At the end of 1900 
there were 675 Money Order Offices in the state, thirteen new offices 
having been established during the year. The money orders issued 
during the year amounted to £1,507,967, whilst £1,541,535 repre- 
sented the value of orders drawn on the state and paid therein. The 
net commission received by the Government in the course of the twelve 
months was £16,347. 

Postal notes were introduced on the 1st October, 1893. They range 
in value from ls. to 20s., and may be obtained at all Money Order Offices, 
the poundage varying from ld. to 4d. Postal notes may be exchanged 
between New South Wales and the other Australasian provinces, except 
Western Australia and New Zealand. During 1900, the value of the 
notes of New South Wales cashed within the state was £488,483 16s. 11d., 
‘and of those of other states, £25,361 19s. 5d. The revenue derived 
from the system during the last quarter of 1893 was £548 17s. 10d. ; 
during the year 1894, £3,877 13s. 4d. ; during 1895, £6,316 12s. 4d. ; 
during 1896, £7,838 17s. 4d.; during 1897, £9,091 19s. 8d.; during 
1898, £10,099 Is. 6d.; during 1899, £10,966 1s. l1ld.; and during 
1900, £11,849 12s. ld. Further particulars of the money order and 
postal note systems will be found in the chapter dealing with Private 
Finance. 


Post—OFFIcE Savines Bank. 

The Post-office Savings Bank, which, like the Money Order Office, 
is under the control of the Postmaster-General, was established in the 
year 1871 at the General Post Office, Sydney, with branches at the 
principal country towns. The growth of this branch of the service has 
fully kept pace with those already mentioned. In 1900 there were 554 
Post-office Savings Banks—an increase of 17 on the number open in 
the previous year. During the year, 60,793 new accounts were opened, 
and 42,305 accounts were closed, the number of accounts remaining open 
at the close of the year being 198,014. The amount of deposits received 
was (337,645 as compared with the business 
of the previous year. The sum of £155,686 was added to depositors’ 
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accounts for interest. The balance to the credit of depositors at the end 
of the year was £6,045,622. The average amount of each deposit was 
£6 8s. 7d., and the average balance at the credit of each depositor was 
£30 10s. 74d. Further information respecting Savings Banks will be 
found in the chapter on Private Finance. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first used by the public of New South 
Wales on the 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney to 
Liverpool, 22 miles in length, was brought into operation. From this 
small beginning the system has increased until in 1900 there were 961 
stations, and 14,065 miles of line open, carrying 41,494 miles of wire 
in actual use, while there were 168 miles of line and 414 miles of 
additional wire in course of construction. The following table gives a 
view of the business of the Telegraph Branch of the Post Office from 


1865 to 1900 :— 


Telegrams Cost of 

Year. pelcepepn Saatreed eine Lines. Wires. eines 

" and received. Telephone 

in transit. installation. 
No. No. £ miles miles, £ 

1865 55 *138,785 BIG LOO Ne cae vanes 2,989 145,446 
1870 86 *173,812 ys. 24 9/3. 1M RS oe 5,247 195,545 
1875 137 *719,745 ASOD Ph Sadek 8,012 253,391 
1880 289 1,319,537 SIO ats : 13,188 462,226 
1885 404 2,625,992 ROO OIG A A chcateats 19,864 641,669 
1886 425 2.661,126: “} 1084128: 1 cea, 20,797 | 666,028 
1887 434 3,258,733 TERE Tara 21,444 684,600 
1888 460 3, 936,830 ISD,900: |) seieci Ae 22,219 704,912 
1889 485 3,932,670 186,862 10,732 22,606 713,663 
1890 628 4,101,449 193,707 11,231 23,598 743,698 
1891 674 4,046,251 191,319 11,697 24,780 767,872 
1892 706 2,976,109 185,014 11,905 26,443 801,918 
1893 | 724 2,853,691 157,482 12,097 27,326 820,822 
1894 $13 2,464,074 147,903 12,201 28,085 831,471 
1895 834 2,635,456 145,901 12,316 28,799 840,380 
1896 856 2,796,776 159,741 12,418 30,820 889,476 
1897 | 886 2,728,360 155,162 12,778 .} 33,073 932,412 
1898 | 916 2,866,570 158,062 1%, 242 35,630 989, 423 
1899 945 3,112,063 168,758 13,663 38,718 /|1,051,987 
1900 961 3,219,907 174,895 14,065 41,494 (1,132,626 


* Number despatched only. 
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The number of telegrams received and despatched during the year, 
inland telegrams being counted once only, amounted to 3, 058, 720, or 
over 2 per head for every individual of the population. 

The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries of the 
world at the latest available dates is given herewith. The figures are 
interesting, though the circumstances of Australasia and the older 
countries are so dissimilar as to make a comparison between them more 
eurious than valuable :— 




















Length in Miles— | | Length in Miles— 
Country. Se Country. | rire 
Of Line. | Of Wire. | | Of Line. | Of Wire. 
Apistralesia ooo. c.cscass SU FOO | LOGS DO LCA. nciecsdnencccces 26,085 | 101,198 
Argentine Republic ...| 27,584 | 58,656 | Japan ...............00. 13,879 | 59,396 
Austria-Hungary ....., 47,248 | 170,081 || Mexico .........:...... 42 OOOH sins Saas 
Tee oe  scasee 3,961 | 45,944 || Netherlands ......... 3,689 | 13,511 
TOPO ss s.5'sccswcanvbsescs 10; 142 | 21,986-| Norway” -:.2.........0 7,164 | 20,654 
CANAGRe 0.8 seis cy cca 33,074 | 81,266 || Portugal ............... 4,584; 9,475 
Cape. Colony ............ TSR i csgoaaall PRU SA Ah nits eiacains «van 93,052 | 271,024 
CU ae cisbiad ie 9,968") LE 20GHr Spain: sec. csissesececas 19,868 | 45,790 
Danmarks. «.<::<ssbsske 3,068 9,367 || Sweden. ............00. 8,749 | 27,154 
aOR... kee 79,396 | 400,341 || Switzerland............ 4,380 | 13,378 
Germane: i666 es TIT Os TEs DURROV Oils cannce cei 22,400 | 39,600 
TORE > 5c), anon 5,300 6,200 || United Kingdom ...| 44,970 | 329,660 
India (inclusive of United States......... 192,705 | 933,153 

Native States). 51,769 | 160,650 
CABLE SERVICES. . 


At a Conference of the Postal and Telegraph authorities held in 
Sydney in March, 1891, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, arid Tasmania undertook to make good half the loss 
which the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company might sustain by a 
reduction in the schedule of cable charges. The amount to be guaranteed 
to the Company for the time during which the contract was in existence 
was one-half of the amount of receipts short of the sum of £237,736 
(the amount of the Company’s receipts in 1889, after deducting out- 
payments), the other half of the loss to be borne by the Company. 
The amended cable rates came into force in May, 1891. For European 
messages the rates were reduced from 9s. 4d. to 4s, 2d. per word for 
ordinary messages from Sydney, from 7s. ld. to 3s. 8d. per word for 
Government messages, and from 2s. 8d. to ls. 10d.. per word for Press 
messages, proportionate reductions being made for messages to countries 
other than those in Europe. By a further agreement, dated November, 
1892, the contracting states decided to contribute towards such sum 
required to bring the revenue of South Australia on international 
telegrams up to £37,552. The combined guarantees cost New South 
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Wales in 1892 the sum of £15,397. A conference held in Melbourne 
decided, in view of the heavy loss to the states, to increase the rate 
for ordinary messages to 4s. 9d. per word from Melbourne, equal to 
4s, 1ld. from Sydney. The new rates came into force on Ist January, 
1893, concurrently with an arrangement under which New Zealand 
became a contributor, on the same terms, towards the guarantees to the 
Company and South Australia in connection with the reduction in the 
international rates. 

From May, 1893, to April, 1894, the amount paid by New South 
Wales to the Cable Company in respect of the guarantee in connection 
with the reduced rates mentioned above, was £2,056, £273 also being 
paid to South Australia. The total contribution for that year in respect 
of all cable services was £21,862; the amount paid by the state for 
the year ended 30th April, 1895, was £21,598 ; while in the following 
year the amount was £18,167, in 1897, £17,710, in 1898, £17,512, 
and in 1899, £15,185. The payments to the Cable Company and the 
South Australian Government have now disappeared, the receipts in 
both eases being in excess of the guarantee. The contributions which 
New South Wales was called upon to pay were, for the twelve months 
ended 30th April, 1900:—-Victoria-Tasmania Cable Subsidy, £1,494 ; 
New Zealand Guarantee, £237 ; for the twelve months ended 3lst 
December, 1900:—Queensland-New Caledonia Guarantee, £2,000 ; 
total, £3,731. 

In the month of April, 1892, an agreement was entered into between 
New South Wales and the Société Frangaise des Télégraphes Sousmarins. 
(now known as the Compagnie Frangaise des Cables Télégraphiques) by 
which the latter undertook to lay down a submarine cable, for the pur- 
pose of establishing telegraphic communication between Queensland 
and New Caledonia, in consideration of the payment by New South. 
Wales (Queensland having agreed to contribute a like amount), of an 
annual sum for a period of thirty years, at the rate of £2,000 a year, or 
such smaller sum as shall, together with one-sixth of the net amount 
received by the company for messages during the year, after deducting 
working expenses—not exceeding £2,400—amount to £2,000. Pro- 
vision was made that the Government should have the use of the 
cable for official messages up to this amount. In October, 1893, the 
cable was opened. 

The establishment of cable communication between Canada and. 
Australasia was considered at a Colonial Conference held in London 
in 1897, when a resolution was carried suggesting that a thorough 
and exhaustive survey of a route should be made. The construction 
of the Pacific cable was recommended at the Postal Conference in 
Sydney in 1888, and the Admiralty was requested to cause an early 
survey of asuitable route, the cost to be borne by Great Britain, Canada, 
and Australasia. This cable was also advocated by an Intercolonial 
Postal and Telegraphic Conference, held in New Zealand during 
March, 1894, and was reaffirmed by conferences of a similar character, 
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which met in Hobart in February, 1895 ; in Sydney, in January, 1896; 
and in Hobart in March, 1898. The Colonial Conference, which sat in 
Ottawa in June, 1894, also recommended that such a cable should be 
constructed ; and the Secretary of State for the Colonies appointed a 
Commission, on which the British, Canadian, and Australasian Govern- 
ments were represented, for the purpose of inquiring into the best route 
for the cable, and the probable cost of its construction. This Commission 
recommended the adoption of the proposals made at the Sydney Postal 
Conference, which provided for the distribution of the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance equally between Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australasia, and fixed the landing places within British territory. 

The following table shows the amount of outward business transacted 
by New South Wales with Europe and the East during the last ten 
years. Compared with 1891, the year 1900 shows an increase of 12,466 
messages, and of £45,836 in revenue :— 





Cable ee, im : Cable peoeee i: : 
m 
Year. New South | received. Year. New South | received. 
Wales. Wales. 

No. £ No. £ 
*1891 14,982 46,192 1896 19,826 68,040 
1892 16,511 41,746 1897 21,028 68,479 
1893 15,587 50,625 1898 21,524 66,415 
1894 15,146 50,567 1899 24,375 78,168 
1895, 17,761 60,652 1900 27,448 92,028 





* Partly old, partly new, rates. 


The number of cablegrams despatched from each of the Common- 
wealth States and New Zealand in 1900, the number received, and the 
cost of the messages are given below :— 





Forwarded. Received. Total. 





State. 
Messages. Cost. Messages. Cost. Messages. Cost. 
No. £ No. £ No. £ 
New South Wales ...| 27,448 | 92,028 | 24,069 | 74,444 | 51,517 | 166,472 
MARCUM iL, Cs vien ics ...| 23,075 | 77,358 | 21,908 | 73,520 | 44,983 | 150,878 
Queensland ............ 5,562 | 14,870 4,168 | 11,271 9,730 | 26,141 
South Australia ......) 13,453 | 29,406 | 14,453 | 37,336 | 27,906 | 66,742 
Western Australia ...| 18,662 | 51,653 14,999 | 39,114 | 33,661 90,767 
LOBTIRNIA = 22358 5o 000005 1,069 3,106 829 2,325 1,898 5,431 


= |e 





————— - “FF = COC 


Commonwealth...| 89,269 | 268,421 | 80,426 238,010 | 169,695 | 506,431 
33,722 | 22,139 | 76,584 


New Zealand............ 11,823 | 42,862; 10,316 
Total® i533... 101,092 | 311,283 | 90,742 | 271,732 | 191,834 | 583,015 
SN aS eM LER EAI LAREN E RY oA Pehl 
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TELEPHONES. 


The total number of lines connected with the telephone system of the 
state on the 3lst December, 1900, was 11,196, of which 9,470 were in 
Sydney and suburbs, and 1,726 inthe country. There were 45 telephone 
exchanges, and the number of telephones in use was 12,197. The length 
of wire used in the transmission of messages cannot be given, as the 
telegraph wires are largely used for communication by telephone. Some 
particulars regarding telephones in the Commonwealth States and New 
Zealand in 1900 will be found in the following table :— 





Length of Wires 























State. Exchanges. Telephones. fr on Telegraph Revenue. 
Wires). 

No. No. miles, £ 
New South Wales............ 45 12,197 C2 tes 70,877 
VACUOWIR is gedecseils<deocuvqueses 17 5,136 16,393 53,254 
ChrGensland 4 i736) ..cccncrpesars 14 2,247 3,571 16,722 
South Australia ............... 9 1,564 3,625 18,094 
Western Australia............ 11 2,445 4,006 23,510 
PARMA Gs WW onccbd hs 7 1,213 1,194 5,148 
Commonwealth ......... 103 EN eh ee ee 187,605 
New Zealand ...........sccee0 48 8,210 6,987 48,427 
otal: sistssebue sis: 151 33,012 | yi 236,032 


* Not furnished, 
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SOCIAL CONDITION AND CHARITIES. 


ig one particular, New South Wales, in common with all the provinces 

of Australasia, differs greatly from other countries, especially 
those of the Old World: wealth is more widely distributed, and the 
violent contrast between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase 
of old-world civilisation, finds no parallel in these southern lands. That 
there is poverty in these provinces is unhappily true; but no one in 
Australasia is born into conditions from which it is not easy to escape ; 
and that hereditary pauper class, which forms so grave a menace to the 
freedom of many states, has, therefore, no existence here. 

It is estimated that in the United Kingdom nine persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in these 
states the proportion is not less than 16 per cent. This bare state- 
ment shows the great difference between the conditions of life in the 
Australian Commonwealth and in the richest country of Europe. No 
poor rate is levied in these states; ana although from time to time 
the assistance of the state is claimed by, and granted to able-bodied 
men who are unable to find employment, that assistance has hitherto 
generally taken the form of wages and rations allowed for work specially 
provided by the state to meet a condition of the labour market which 
is abnormal. 

The chief efforts of the authorities in the cause of charity are directed 
towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, and the care of 
the imbecile or insane; and in granting assistance to private institu- 
tions for the cure of the sick and injured, and to societies established 
for the purpose of relieving the pressing necessities of those of the 
poorer classes who, through improvidence, and lack of employment by 
the breadwinner of the family, find themselves temporarily in want. 
Even where the Government grants aid for philanthropic purposes, 
the management of the institutions supervising the expenditure is in 
private hands; and in addition to state-aided institutions, there are 
numerous other private charities whose efforts for the relief of those 
whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are beyond all praise. 

The rescue of the young from crime is attempted by means of Indus- 
trial Schools, where children who have been abandoned by their natural 
guardians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into crime, 
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are taken care of, educated, and afterwards apprenticed to useful 
callings ; and of reformatories where children are sequestered who have 
already committed crime, but the accommodation in the latter class of 
institution is at present very limited, and mizht well be extended. 


Pustic HosPIrAa.s. 


In the chapter dealing with Vital Statistics it is pointed out 
that the number of deaths caused by accident is very great. This 
arises from the peculiar nature of the occupations in which a large 
proportion of the adult male population is employed. Though New 
South Wales has long been settled, its resources are by no means 
developed, and many men are at work far away from the home com- 
‘forts of everyday life, and from home attendance in case of sickness 
or injury. Hospitals are therefore absolutely essential under the 
conditions of life in the country districts of the state, and they are 
accordingly found in every important country town. At the close of 
the year 1900 there were 120 hospitals or infirmaries in operation or 
nearing completion in the state, as shown by the following table :— 





Hospitals. Metropolitan. | Country. Total. 

CS TNPONIOIIEES ine conanscarersaseres 10 104 114 
Non-subsidised .....,......... 3 1 4 
Privately endowed ......... yet SE CO 1 
Government . ..,........ers00e | Wee) eae ee 1 
PI yin a ctsspaccses 15 105 120 


The number of beds in these institutions was 3,352, of which 2,873 
were intended for ordinary cases, and 479 for infectious cases. ‘The 
average cubic space per bed varied, in the metropolitan area, between 
1,780 feet in the St. Vincent’s Hospital, Sydney, and 605 feet in the St. 
Margaret’s Maternity Hospital ; and in the country, between 1,922 feet 
in the Hill End and Tambaroora Hospital, and 540 feet in the institution 
at Sofala. During the year, 30,590 persons were under treatment as 
indoor patients. Of this number, 1,901 remained from the previous 
year, and 28,689 were admitted during 1900. There were discharged 
25,269 persons, either as cured or relieved or at their own request, and 
943 as past all human assistance, while 2,322 died. The number 
remaining in hospital at the close of the year was, therefore, 2,006. 
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The following statement shows the number of admissions, discharges, 
and deaths for the past ten years :— 


_ 








| Total Number Deaths. | Number of 
REM IOs | omped ste |. abe eeeNE aor cine ot van 

| Number. eeeihent. | : 
1891 19,096 16,183 15577 8°3 1,336 
1892 19,214 16,372 1,440 7°5 1,402 
1893 20,424 17,461 1,498 v Bos 1,465 
1894 23,582 20,259 1,682 f Gi 1,641 
1895 25,497 21,960 1,829 1h. 1,708 
1896 26,697 22,915 2,059 y hat 1,723 
1897 27,664 23,747 2,016 1:3 1,901 
1898 29, 604 25,425 2,302 7°8 1,877 
1899 29,770 24,752 2,241 7°5 1,889 
1990 30,590 25,269 Zito 7°6 2,056 





The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as 
representing the average number resident. It will be seen from the table 
that the increase in the number of patients has been fairly regular, so 
that the proportion of the population to be found in hospitals is about 
the same in each year, the average in 1900 being 1-5 per thousand. 

The death rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past ten 
years was 7°5, while the rate for 1900 was 7:6, or 0:1 above the 
decennial average. The rate for each year is stated above. The death 
rate of hospitals in New South Wales, compared with those of Europe, 
is undoubtedly very high. The number of fatal cases is swollen 
by the inclusion of the deaths of persons already moribund when 
admitted, and of persons in the last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere 
been pointed out that deaths from accidents form a very considerable 
proportion of the total number registered—a circumstance due to the 
nature of the occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to 
pioneering enterprise. ‘A large majority of the accidents that occur, 
when not immediately fatal, are treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, 
these institutions, especially in country districts, are for the most 
part maintained for the treatment of surgical cases. When these cir- 
cumstances are taken into consideration the cause of the apparent excess 
of deaths in the hospitals of the state will at once be understood. 

Applications for admission into the metropolitan hospitals are made 
to the Government Medical Officer, and it is the duty of that officer 
to assign the cases to the different hospitals and asylums in accor- 
dance with the nature, severity, and special character of the ailments 
from. which the patients are suffering, and the accommodation available 
at the various institutions. The number of applications dealt with 
during 1900 was 10,812, as compared with 10,512 in the preceding year. 
Of the applicants during 1900, 1,148 received orders for the Coast 
Hospital, 1,069 for the Prince Alfred Hospital, 1,006 for the Sydney 
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Hospital, 303 for Moorcliff, and 20 for the Carrington Convalescent 
Hospital ; whilst 2,966 were recommended for admission to the Asylums 
for the Intirm and Destitute, 3,673 received orders for outdoor treat- 
ment, 144 obtained orders for trusses, and 67 orders for spectacles. 
There were 416 applicants, or 3°8 per cent. of the whole number, who 
were refused relief, as not being fit subjects for aid. It is necessary to 
bear in mind that these figures represent cases, not individuals. In 
some instances the same person has been in an institution several times 
during the year. 

The amount expended by the state in the year 1900-01 for the main- 
tenance of the sick poor was £15,000, the principal beneficiaries being 
the Prince Alfred Hospital, the Sydney Hospital, the Moorclitt 
Hospital, and the Carrington Convalescent Hospital. For the last five 
years the average amount paid by the Government for the maintenance 
of sick persons has been £13,074. These sums are in addition to £10,750 
granted during 1900-01 to the principal hospitals—namely, £4,416 
to the Sydney Hospital, £3,885 to the Prince Alfred Hospital, £999 
to the Carrington Hospital, £1,450 to the Hospital for Sick Children— 
and to £55,026 paid on account of country and suburban hospitals, 
namely, special grants, £9,702; general subsidy, £44,798 ; and in aid 
of building funds, £526; while towards the rent of Moorcliff and 
Victoria Lodge the Government paid £350, and the expenditure on 
the State Hospital at Little Bay amounted to £13,101 for the year. 
According to the hospital accounts, the total expenditure of the Govern- 
ment in connection with the hospitals in the Metropolitan area averaged, 
for the last five years, £45,428 per annum, the amount for 1900 being 
£46,489 ; while on the country hospitals the expenditure by the state 
totalled £42,171 for the last year, the average for five years being £36,056. 
These amounts are irrespective of payments for attendance on Aborigines ; 
expenses attending special outbreaks of disease in country districts, 
which are met from the general medical vote; and the maintenance in 
the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute of a large number of chronic 
and incurable hospital cases. 

The mere mention of this liberal state expenditure for the relief of 
the sick might, without explanation, lead to a misapprehension 
with regard to the amount of destitution in the community. It is 
desirable, therefore, to state that out of the. 10,812 persons who 
applied for hospital treatment at the Government expense, or for 
admission to the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute during 
the year 1900, only 3,699 were natives of New South Wales, 
while 851 came from the other Australasian provinces, 5,310 from 
the United Kingdom, and 952 from other countries, including 72 
Chinese and Japanese, and 95 Indians. it is rather remarkable that 
while the natives of the United Kingdom form less than a quarter of 
the total population of the state, they furnish, nevertheless, nearly 
one-half of those seeking hospital relief. The total number of applicants, 
excluding the natives of New South Wales, was 7,113, of whom 581 
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had been less than twelve months in the state, 421 less than six 
months, and 157 less than one month. It is not an infrequent occur- 
rence to find patients who apply for hospital relief admit that they have 
arrived direct from a neighbouring state, solely for the purpose of 
obtaining this relief. Many arrive in the last stage of phthisis, or in a 
condition of chronic ill-health, and the adoption of some legislation, such 
as exists in other states, to prevent the influx of persons likely to 
become a charge upon the community, is a pressing necessity. 

Little exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief 
afforded by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important as 
indoor relief ; nevertheless, the number of out-door patients during 1900 
was returned as 62,223. 

Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at Little 
Bay, the expenditure in 1900 of all the hospitals of the state, for 
purposes other than building and repairs, was £130,165, representing an 
average of £42 9s. ld. per bed. This sum is somewhat in excess of the 
truth, as a deduction should be made for out-patients, but the informa- 
tion is not available. The average cost of each indoor patient treated 
was £4 10s. 9d. The subscriptions and donations received from private 
persons amounted to £65,740, while the receipts from patients were 
£20,455; and the miscellaneous receipts amounted to £16,394 : 
in all, £102,589 from private sources and from patients. From the state, 
the sum of £71,952 was received, so that the total revenue of hospitals 
from all sources was £174,541. ‘The following statement shows the 
revenue and expenditure of these institutions for the year 1900 :— 





























Revenue and Expenditure. Metropolitan. Country. New South Wales. 
Receipts— £ £ £ 
Government aid ..............000 ee: 29,781 42,171 71,952 
Private contributions ............ 42,740 43,455 86,195 
OLHGr SOUTCOR. +... .wcriseseid dadeacans 7,688 8,706 16,394. 
DOtA] PEGEIPTB..50..004 eseveses 80,209 * (94,332 174,541 
Expenditure— 
Building and repairs ............... 5,728 11,018 16,746 
Maintenance (including salaries) 49,347 67,461 116,808 
Miscellaneous .........s01 seseeeeeee- 5,827 | 7,530 | 13,357 
Total expenditure ............ 60,902 | 86,009 | 146,911 
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The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has not 
been included in the figures stated above, that institution being entirely 
in the hands of the Government. At this hospital, 2,513 patients were 
treated during the year. The average number resident daily was 214, 
and the average stay in hospital of discharged patients was 30 days. 
There were 133 deaths, and 1,673 patients were discharged cured, 393 
relieved, and 81 unrelieved. The number of lepers under detention at 
the lazaret on 3lst December, 1899, was 13, and at the end of 1900, 
11. At the end of 1895 there were 37 patients in the institution, but 
in accordance with arrangements made by the Government of the state 
21 Chinese were repatriated during the years 1896 and 1897. Of the 11 
inmates of the lazaret at the close of 1900, 5 were natives of New South 
Wales, 1 of Java, 1 of Fiji, 1 of Tanna, | of the United States,and 2 were 
Chinese. The expenditure on the Little Bay Hospital during 1900 was 
£16,731, so that the total expenditure of the state on hospitals amounted 
to £163,642. The gross expenditure by the Government during the finan- 
cial year 1900-01 upon all hospitals and asylums, with the exception of 
asylums for the insane and Mission Stations for Aborigines, was £225,570, 
or inclusive of these institutions, £353,909. This sum includes £60,352 
expended on the asylums for the infirm and destitute ; £4,143 for the 
support of women and children in benevolent asylums ; £10,667 for the 
maintenance of deserted children, paupers, &c.; £2,819 granted to the 
Benevolent Society, Sydney ; and £2,000 to the Benevolent Society, 
Newcastle. The Government institutions for the relief of destitute 
adults, viz., the two asylums at Parramatta, the asylums at Liverpool, 
Newington, and Rookwood, and the cottage homes for married couples at 
Parramatta, contained altogether 4,093 inmates at the end of 1$00. The 
number of inmates in each institution will be found in tables on page 
534, but, in addition to the indoor relief, considerable aid is extended 
to the outside poor. Apart from medical advice and medicines, outdoor 
relief consists largely of supplies of provisions. Information showing 
the full extent of the relief thus afforded at all institutions is not available, 
but the goods gratuitously distributed at the Benevolent Asylum, 
Sydney, during the year 1900, were as follow -—Bread, 156,511 loaves ; 
flour, 68,843 lb.; meat, 111,729 lb. ; tea, 10,993 lb.; sugar, 45,673 Ib. ; 
sago, 5,038 Ib. ; rice, 9,918 lb. ; oatmeal, 8,509 lb. ; arrowroot, 108 Ib. ; 
and milk, 577 quarts. Boots and blankets also formed portion of the 
bounty distributed. The cost of provisions distributed during the year 
was £3,093 for ordinary cases. 

Besides hospitals properly so-called, there exist various institutions 
for the reception of fallen women ; for the treatment of the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb; for the relief of consumptives ; for ministering to 
the wants of destitute women; for granting casual aid to indigent 
persons ; for the help of discharged prisoners, and for many other pur- 
poses which rouse the charity of the people. Steps were taken in connec- 
tion with the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee celebrations to collect a fund 
for the establishment of a new Hospital for Consumptives, where the 
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treatment of persons suffering from phthisis might be carried out under 
the most favourable conditions, and in the light which the latest medical 
knowledge has thrown upon this insidious disease. Until this fund 
shall have reached sufficient proportions to allow of the original purpose 
being carried out, its promoters have taken over the Consumptives’ 
Home at Thirlmere, which was established years ago by private 
benevolence. 

The Infants’ Home, Ashfield ; the Hospital for Sick Children, Glebe ; 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, Newtown, besides 
other institutions in different parts of the state, receive help from the 
Government ; but,they are maintained principally by private contributions. 
The management of these, and, indeed, of almost all institutions for the 
relief of the sick, is in the hands of committees elected by persons 
subscribing towards their support. In addition to the above, there are 
several institutions under the control of the Roman Catholic body, and 
supported entirely by private charity. At the City Night Refuge and 
Soup Kitchen there were no less than 108,210 meals given during 1900, 
and shelter was provided in 48,852 instances. 


Destirtute CHILDREN. 


The problem of dealing with destitute children and those liable from 
their environment to become criminal is naturally surrounded with very 
great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many years ago by the 
establishment of the orphanages at Parramatta and the destitute 
children’s asylum at Randwick, as well as the Vernon Training Ship 
for boys, and the Biloela Reformatory and Industrial School for girls. 
The system of crowding children in large establishments was rightly 
considered as open to many grave objections, and in 1880 a scheme 
of separate treatment was inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was 
passed by the Legislature, empowering the formation of a Board, to 
whose charge the destitute or neglected children of the state were 
entrusted. 

The State Children’s Relief Board commenced its operations on the 
5th April, 1881, with 24 boys and 35 girls, or a total of 59 children. 
During the twenty years of its existence, the Board has dealt with 
no less than 10,862 children, who have been removed for boarding out 
from the state institutions of the province, and others partly supported 
by public contributions. . Of that number, 6,952 children had been 
either discharged to their parents or otherwise removed from the 
control of the Board, so that there were remaining under its charge 
on the dth April, 1901, 3,910, of whom 2,205 were boys and 1,705 were 
girls. Of these children, 2,300, comprising 1,301 boys and 999 girls, 
were boarded out to persons deemed to be eligible after strict inquiry 
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by the Board. The rates of payment range up to 10s. per week, the 
highest rates being paid for infants under one year, who require more than 
ordinary care, and the lowest for children boarded out to their own 
mothers. <A strict supervision is exercised by the officers of the Board 
in order to see that the children are not ill-treated or neglected, and 
in addition to this there are voluntary lady visitors acting in the various 
districts who keep a constant watch upon these children of the state. 
Besides the boarded-out children, there were also, in April, 1901, 114 who 
had been adopted without payment, and who were, in the main, treated by 
their foster-parents as though they were their own kin; 52 of these 
adopted children were boys, and 62 were girls. Then there were 761 boys. 
and 494 girls, or 1,255 children in all, who were apprenticed but were- 
still under the control of the Board. Of the remainder, 149 were in the- 
cottage H®mes, 29 were boarded without subsidy, 29 absconded, 5 were 
over age, 13 were in hospital, and 16 in the depét. It is asserted 
that the practical success of the boarding-out system is exemplified by 
the expansion shown in these figures. Over two thousand children. 
have grown up and been taught useful trades and profitable occupations 
many of whom would otherwise have drifted into the criminal or pauper: 
population. 

During the year, 1,684 applications were received by the Board for - 
State Children. Of these applications, 1,358 were inquired into by the - 
Inspectors attached to the Department, with the result that 884 were 
approved of, and 474 were refused—in most cases because the character - 
of the applicants did not appear to come up to the standard required 
by the Board. The system of placing delicate young children out. 
to nurse with healthy matronly women in the country districts has.. 
been found to work well. In April, 1901, there were 101 such 
children under control, at a total cost of about £1,900; and there. 
were 143 children under the control of guardians, by whom they had 
been adopted, or to whom no subsidy was paid by the state. Of the- 
apprentices, nearly all the girls were in domestic service, while the- 
greater proportion of the boys were with farmers, orchardists, store-. 
keepers, and artisans in healthy country districts. Taken as a whole, 
the apprentices are turning out remarkably well, and it is very seldom: 
there are any serious complaints either from the children or from their- 
guardians. Although the great majority of the children dealt with by- 
the State Children’s Relief Board passed through the Central Home at: 
Paddington during the year, owing to the system of prompt removal 
to the country, the average daily number at that institution was 
not more than 22. It is claimed that the system pursued by the 
Board of extending to the dependent children of this country the 
privileges of family life and home training in place of the monotonous 
and artificial style of living in large asylums has been attended with 
successful results, and the cost to the state, equal to £10 17s. Od. per 
child dealt with after deducting parents’ contributions, can scarcely be 
looked upon as excessive. 
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The number of children under the control of the Board in Apvril of 


each year since 1881 is shown in the following table. During 1901 the 
deaths numbered 16, of which 9 were males and 7 females :— 





Year Year 
ending Boys. Girls. Total. ending Boys. Girls. Total. 
April. April. 
| 

1881 24 35 59 =| ‘T892 1,390 1,006 | 2,396 
1882 40 63 103 1893 1,472 1,065 | 2,537 
1883 119 188 307 || 1894 1,606 1,203 | 2,809 
1884 232 320 552 1895 1,822 1,352 | 3,174 
1885 564 462 1,026 || 1896 1,954 1,502 | 3,456 
1886 779 587 1,366 || ‘1897 2,085 1,58 3,671 
1887 1,099 703 1,802 | 1898 2,083 1,62 3,709 
1888 1,202 758 1,960 | 1899 2,104 1,618 | 3,722 
1889 1,316 857 2,173 | 1900 2,156 1,688 | 3,844 
1890 1,380 904 2,284 | 1901 2,205 1,705 | 3,910 


1891 1,417 952 2,369 





The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the Board’s 
operations are as follow :— 


Age. | Number. 

SAE TE UE oo ccok bn cdh cong tesch vers mapetebae enone 355 

DMB NGO YOaIG .... on... eves ceewwossseseesas 401 

hs Sp AGED > Savwedeunsanspnmrnesieiewmtines 696 

>: ee gh MT prey roca: liebe iiwn dabaatte oh 860 

Be TW | apy meee aren Rete se a mn Mn) 889 

Ds 45 sg SURE Wigs 5 Poe tay sek ois <a eawkleeaneed 974 

6 9 99 7 Pe ee CCCP, 1,074 

ee 6 GAEL! Ta acelvankenicist Soa seoe MiNeeeed 1,044 

oo SS, kant? 1.0 Cactpnhomnebennndspbineie toed 1,115 

D> 9s he SER a Te Riss oticsenieynccocmanien nies 1,058 

ae ss ie MEM ta Nagh evvwsqvandcnsa cae 883 
tl, RA CTR CSR Rae MRED ig pet ad 649 
12 years and Over ............06. itis eee 864 
DNA e ped itaritensmvaawortos suis coaponute 10,862 


The largest number of children dealt with by the Board have been 
received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 6,605 having been trans- 
ferred from that institution up to the end of April, 1901; while from the 
Randwick Asylum 307, and from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 
children have been taken. The orphan schools were closed in September, 
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1886, and the children who would formerly have been sent to them 
are now taken charge of by the Board. The remaining children were 
removed from other public institutions and hospitals: From the Vernon 
and Sobraon, 416; from the Infants’ Home, Ashfield, 89; from the 
Industrial School, Parramatta, 185 ; from the Shaftesbury Reformatory, 
408 ; from Little Bay Hospital, 30; from the Benevolent Society, 
Newcastle, 55; from the Prince Alfred Hospital, 20; from the Children’s 
Hospital, 24; from the Sydney Hospital, 17; from the Boys’ Home, 
Rydalmere, 71; from the Carpenterian Reformatory, 41; from the 
St. Aloysius Home, 84; from the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institution, 
34; from Newington, 39; from other institutions, 29; and boarded-out 
from depot, 2,046; making a total of 10,862 as aforesaid. The gross 
amount expended by the Government during the year on the State 
Children’s Relief Department, including the Parramatta and Mittagong 
Cottage Homes, was £44,182, and parents’ contributions toward the 
maintenance of their children and over-issues amounted to £1,760, 
leaving the net Government expenditure at £42,422. 

From returns prepared it is estimated that since the initiation of the 
boarding-out system it has saved not less than £190,000 to the state, 
and the children individually are more satisfactorily treated than could 
be the case in crowded institutions. The number of destitute children 
in state institutions, including boarders paid for by the Government, at 
the end of each of the past ten years, was as follows :— 





Year. | _Number. | Year. | Number. 
1891 | 2,111 1896 3,240 
1892 2,239 1897 3,165 
1893 2,502 1898 3,220 
1894 2,708 1899 3,308 
1895 3,041 1900 3,287 


As the table shows, the figures for 1899 are the highest for the ten 
years, the returns for 1900 showing a decrease of 71 on this total. 

Four industrial schools and reformatories are maintained by the 
state. These are the Parramatta Industrial School and the Shaftesbury 
Reformatory for girls; the Sobraon training-ship for boys; and the 
Carpenterian Reformatory at Eastwood, also for boys. The training-ship 
for a long time was used practically as a reformatory as well as an indus- 
trial school, for the absence of a reformatory led to many boys appearing 
before the Courts being sent to the ship. In August, 1895, however, 
the Carpenterian Reformatory was opened on part of the Brush Farm 
Kstate, and arrangements were made to receive therein criminal boys, 
and to subject them to proper discipline and to teach them useful 
trades. The following table shows the number of children confined in 
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the industrial schools and reformatories during the last ten years. 
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The 


ship used as the training school for boys was formerly the Vernon :— 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Vernon or 
Sobraon. 


230 
278 
303 
349 
380 
331 
321 
305 
318 
328 


| 


Parramatta. 
80 Bae 32 
78 25 
103 22 
eav3 4 2 
120 1 
124 15 
113 18 
110 19 
103 15 
97 30 


Shaftesbury Pine 
Reformatory. Reformatory. | Total. 


342 
381 
428 
468 
531 
561 
533 
520 


527 


The following table gives the number of destitute children in other 
public and private institutions during the ten years ended 1900 :— 


—_—-- 











State Children’s Relief 





a Ran awick Ben er olent ‘Home, 3 Department. Insti ; iikar: 
Boarded out, sats s 
ms | 7 
1891 183 147 | 52 1,389 122 23 1,916 
1892 176 153 60 1,464 143 558 2,554 
1893 172 119 42 1,741 153 579 2,806 
1894 148 83 59 1,948 146 842 3,226 
1895 146 135 50 2,266 162 | 857 3,616 
1896 146 147 43 | 2,488 1592 | 879 3,855 
1897 155 116 55 | 2,434 147 925 3,832 
1898 158 82 41 ' 2,379 143 1,147 3,950 
1899 149 111 63 2,348 151 1,084 3,906 
1900 131 87 48 2,300 149 1,049 3,764 





For the first five years shown in the foregoing sphapaiss the number 
of destitute children averaged 2,824 per annum, or 2 
of the total population ; 
was 3,861, or 2°92 per thousand. The actual increase of destitute 


2°33 per thousand 
while for the last five years the yearly average 
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children, however, is not so great as these figures show, for in the early 
part of the period the returns received from the private institutions 
were not so complete as they are now. 

The appended table shows the number of children under 15 years of 
age maintained in reformatories and in charitable institutions of a public 
and private character at the end of 1900. In the figures relating to 
Government asylums are included the 2,478 children supported by 
the State Children’s Relief Department :— 


Institutions. Children. 
NUNIT TNR. i sdyssessccpakeeiacyeeshsasevtercivesschsntokene 3,28 

NN osc sic b euedhoved eu ditivesscveoccsesseunsugane 245 
AUER IRUINIBTIO Gos 0540 c05h5)arosociSeneswoscvedsaqenncesste 87 
MUPIREIEE ROI CTTIPOIE Fg ocr ovecsscedes cess ecesscésaa tees 662 
Wealeyal .......0.:cccccsccccscesccccsees socecsccesscscsscoeeeees 22 
MEU RUION PLINY cacy ccvanccisspasscaccssdoessseesecvecoustatdes 18 

RUBE aaa ccs acviie Geek ecEoecesscvccnunaees 4,321 


The number of children supported by public and private charity at 
the end of 1896 was 4,416, so that there was a decrease of 95 during 
the five years. The deaths of children in charitable institutions 
in 1900 numbered 140, the total for 1896 being 171. In the number 
for each year the deaths of boarded-out children are included. 


DESTITUTE ADULTS. 


The number of destitute adults, or persons 15 years of age and over, 
who were inmates of the various asylums of the state at the close of 
the year 1900, was 5,068, of whom 3,579 were males, and 1,489 females 
The great majority of those in the asylums are persons of very 
advanced years who are unable to work. The inmates of the Benevolent 
Asylum, Sydney, however, and of a number of similar institutions, form 
an exception to this rule, as a large proportion of them are destitute 
women who use the institutions as lying-in hospitals. The numbers of 
males and females in the various institutions, with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past ten years, are appended. 
In the earlier years the returns may not have been quite complete ; 
but when every allowance has been made on this score, it must be 
confessed that there has been a serious increase in the number of 
admittedly destitute persons since 1891. As far as the metropolis is 
concerned, it appears that there are several small societies in existence 
receiving Government aid, the work of which might well be carried on by 
one efficiently-managed organisation, and there is doubtless a certain 
amount of overlapping and imposition. In connection with the subject of 
Government aid to charitable societies it may be remarked that there are 
no means of ascertaining whether the expenditure is judiciously con- 
trolled. The Metropolitan Charities Association, formed in 1897, 
made some attempt at organisation of charitable aid but being a purely 
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voluntary body and having no state recognition, its efforts were not 
attended with any great success. Meanwhile, as will be seen from the 
figures given on page 536, New South Wales has a larger proportion 
of indoor paupers than Scotland, and it is not far below that of England 
and Wales, although in the United) Kingdom there is, of course, a 
large amount of systematic outdoor relief :— 


{ 
Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 








Year, Males. Females. Total. 

Male. Female.'| Total. 
1891 2,239 850 3,089 5°5 27, 4°3 
1892 2,827 1,078 3,905 6°8 33 5°3 
1893 2,915 1,077 3,992 6°8 3°3 5°3 
1894 2,744 | Ba i 3,915 6'3 3°4 5°1 
1895 3,004 1,247 4,251 6°7 3°6 5°3 
1896 2,935 1,230 4,165 6°5 3°5 72 
1897 3,438 1,441 4,879 7°5 4°0 5°9 
1898 3,501 1,393 4,894 7°6 3°8 5°9 
1899 3,606 1,476 5,082 79 4°0 6°0 
1900 3,579 1,489 5,068 7°8 3°9 6°0 


The following shows the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1891 to 1900 :— 








> s . -- He Se : 
Bo | 3 fo) Parramatta. 2 Pe hae — 
Yer.| $38) 2 3 2 | 32| 2 | 23 | tot. 
Pe z Sd George-| Mac- | Cottage| ‘g a Z O 
& 7; ri | street. |quarie-st.) Homes.| > a <j 
| | 
1891 | 103 | 491 | 793 | 938 284 62 44 | 34 | 340 | 3,089 
1892'| 110 | 519 =836 | 1,000 312 43 | a 51 | 41 | 993.| 3,905 
1893 65| 577 | 887 984 332 43. | 202 53 | 40 809 3,992 
1894 66 | 639 | 785 | 995 20h |. 43 | 379| 42) 40 | 605 | 3,915 
1895 | 105 | 6387 | 844 | 1,076 296 | 44 | 427| 46! 39 | 7387 | 4,251 
1896 | 105 | 662 779° | 982 | 345 44 563} 48 | 39 | 598 | 4,165 
1897 88 | 666 1,093 | 1,050 371 43 585 | 43 | 46 | 894) 4,879 
1898 58: | 725 910° | 1,186 | 380 44 666 | 40 | 60 825 | 4,894 
1899 63 | 819 | 957 |. 1,146 366 22 764| 40) 65 | 840 | 5,082 
1900 57 | S51.| 844 942 | 359 42 |1,055; 34 > 57 5,068 


| 


| 827 





The Liverpool Asylum and the two large institutions at Parramatta 
are homes for males; the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, is for females ; 
and the institution at Newington is used chiefly for persons of this sex. 
Old and indigent married couples have the use of the Cottage Homes, 
Parramatta, which were opened in March, 1889. Owing to the asylums 
at. Liverpool and Parramatta becoming overcrowded, the Government, 
during the latter part of 1892, decided to utilise the buildings erected 
at Rookwood several years: previously, and intended for a reformatory 
for boys, though never used for that purpose ; consequently, in March, 
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1893, the premises were opened as an additional asylum for male 
inmates, of whom there were 202 in the institution at the close of the 
year, and this number had increased to 1,055 at the end of 1900. 

In the following table will be found the number of adult male and 
female inmates of all charitable institutions from which information 
was received at the close of 1900 :— 

















Institutions. Males. | Females. Total. 
Government. .:3..2.0.......-. 3,297 810 4,107 
bo) || ERRORS SSO pane b seme os Pee 171 257 428 
Church of England ......... 7 46 73 
Roman Catholic ............ 50 304 354 
Salvation Army.............. 29 67 96 
NG | 3 en ee oe oes 8 2 10 

TR Ses 3,582 1,486 5,068 








This total is 14 less than the figures for the previous year, which 
stood at 5,082, the highest yet recorded. During 1900 the deaths of 
893 adults took place in the various institutions. 

Adding together the numbers of adults and children in order to 
show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, of the 
destitute in the state, the ratios per 1,000 for the last ten years are 
found to be as follow :— 

















Per 1,000 of — 

Year. Children. Adults. Total. 

Children under Adult Total 

15 years. Population. Population. 

1891 2,258 3,089 5,347 5'1 4°3 4°6 
1892 2,935 3,905 6,840 6°3 5°3 57 
1893 3,234 3,992 7,226 6°8 5°3 5°9 
1894 3,694 3,915 7,609 77 51 6°L 
1895 4,147 4,251 8,398 8°4 5'3 6°5 
1896 4,416 4,165 8,581 8°S 52 6°6 
1897 4,365 4,879 9,244 8°6 5°9 7°0 
1898 4,470 4,894 9,364. 8°6 5°9 70 
1899 4,340 5,082 9,422 8°4 6°1 7°0 


1900 4,321 5,068 9,389 8°3 6:0 cc. + Ae 
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It will be seen from the above table that the proportion of indoor 
paupers has remained fairly constant during the past four years, but 
although still small compared with the rate of Ireland, it is now about 
equal to that of England and Wales, and in excess of that of Scotland. 
The proportion of population in the United Kingdom maintained in 
the workhouses and other institutions of a similar character at the cost 
of the ratepayers was as follows at the beginning of the year 1900 :— 


England and Wales .............0+00 6°8 per thousand. 
Scotlavidk * ..5:4) eseetates esse ee kce ade 5°] oa 
Treland .......... Rocmarauia ver sasvaian voce 9°7 99 
United Kingdome Weviiivdncss ones 6°9 $9 


as against 6°9 per thousand in New South Wales dependent upon the 
state and private charity for support. There is, of course, a large amount 
of outdoor relief in the United Kingdom which is not included in these 
figures. If this were taken into consideration the proportions would 
be:—England and Wales, 24:8 per thousand ; Scotland, 23-1 ; Ireland, 
23°1 ; and the United Kingdom, 24:5 per thousand. 

The receipts and disbursements of the charitable institutions in the 
state during the year 1900 were as shown below. The figures do not 
include the money received and expended by several denominational 
institutions the financial condition of which is not made public :— 


£ £ 
Receipts :— Disbursements :— 
Government aid ...........068. 125,368 Buildings and repairs......... 9,406 
Private contributions.....,... 25,044 Maintenance (including sala- 
Other sources ...........00c0006 29,630 WOH iris ei ea ie 148,044 
Other expenses...........,.00. 15,737 
PROUD a isatices any craks £180,042 |S SR ea RR aR £173,187 


TREATMENT OF THE INSANE. 


The treatment of the insane is dealt with under the head of Vital 
Statistics. The average number of insane persons resident in hospital 
during 1900 was 4,174, while the total number under care was 5,236. 
These numbers include those resident at the three licensed houses for the 
insane at Cook’s River, Picton, and Ryde. The gross expenditure on 
hospitals for insane, wholly supported by the state, during 1900, was 
£115,790, while the collections from private sources amounted to £17,600, 
leaving a net cost to the Government of £98,190. The average weekly 
cost per patient was 10s. 94d., without deducting collections, and 9s. 2d. 
after these were deducted, while the net annual expenditure per head 
of population was ls. 5d. The total expenditure by the state on all 
institutions connected with the care of the insane, inclusive of the cost of 
maintenance of patients in the Reception House, Darlinghurst, of the 
amount paid to the South Australian Government for the maintenance 
of insane patients from the Broken Hill District, and of general 
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expenses, was £121,452, and the total collections amounted to £17,839, 
so that the actual expenditure during the year was £103,613. The 
arrangement by which a number of Government patients were main- 
tained at the licensed house at Cook’s River ceased at the end of 1894. 
A few weeks previously all the Government patients were removed to 
the public institutions, the majority being sent to Rydalmere, where new 
wards had been erected ; thus, at that date, for the first time for twenty- 
eight years, the whole of the patients under the care of the Government 
were housed within the walls of its own institutions. The treatment 
meted out to the insane is that dictated by the greatest humanity, and 
the hospitals are fitted with all conveniences and appliances which 
modern science points out as most calculated to mitigate or remove the 
affliction under which these unfortunates labour. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


A Board is in existence for the protection of the aborigines, the 
object of which is to ameliorate the condition of the blacks, and to 
exercise a general guardianship over them. There are also seven stations 
for the benefit of the aborigines. These are Cumeroogunga, on the river 
Murray; Warangesda, on the Murrumbidgee,; Brewarrina, on the 
Darling ; Brungle, near Gundagai; Grafton ; Lismore ; and Wallaga 
Lake, near Bermagui. The three first-named stations were formerly 
under the control of a society called the Aborigines’ Protection Associa- 
tion, who were responsible to the Board for their administration. This 
association was dissolved a few years ago, and some of the members of 
its Council were appointed to the Board. ‘The natives at these settle- 
ments are comfortably housed, and are encouraged to devote their 
energies to agricultural and kindred occupations, and elementary educa- 
tion is imparted to the children. 

The amount expended by the Government during 1900 for the benefit 
of the aborigines was £17,849. This included an expenditure of 
£9,128 by the Board on aborigines generally ; £505 in connection 
with the Home for Aborigines at Grafton; £228 for the fares of 
aborigines travelling on the railway ; and £2,966 in connection with 
the Cumeroogunga, Warangesda, and Brewarrina aboriginal stations. 
The sum of £973 was expended on medical attendance and medicine ; 
£1,098 on school buildings, books, ete. ; £2,666 on blankets, clothing, 
etc.; £49 for burial expenses ; and £75 for salaries. The aborigines 
are referred to at length in the chapter on Population. 


ToraL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITY. 


The total expenditure of the state in connection with all forms of 
relief and in aid of hospitals, asylums for the insane, and other charitable 
institutions, amounted in 1900 to £487,736 ; adding to this the amount 
of private subscriptions, donations, and other receipts of hospitals, etc., 
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the poor and the unfortunate benefited during the year to the extent 
of about £662,000. This sum, though not excessive in proportion to 
the population, appears to be large in view of the general wealth of 
the state, which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking 
assistance. 


GOVERNMENT LABOUR BUREAU. 


Owing to the stoppage of public and private works consequent upon 
depression in: the money market, there were, in the latter part of 1891, 
a large number of persons in the state who, though able and willing 
to work, were unable to find employment. So great an amount of 
this kind of distress was in existence that the Government felt compelled 
to take steps for the purpose of helping genuine workers to the em- 
ployment they were desirous of obtaining; and in February, 1892,a 
Labour Bureau was formed, where those who wanted work done could 
obtain labour, and those who desired to work could obtain particulars 
as to the demand in their respective callings. No charge is made for 
registration, and the matter of wages is left to be settled hetween the 
parties. concerned. Up to the end of June, 1901, the number of men 
for whom employment was found by the Head Office and its branches 
totalled 107,325. 


Laspour CoMMISSION. 


In 1900 a Commission, consisting of four members, was appointed to 
inquire into all matters in connection with labour not absorbed by 
private enterprise, and to advise the Minister of Labour and Industry 
thereon. The Commission abolished the unsatisfactory system of 
balloting for employment, and initiated an excellent scheme of regis- 
tration under which applicants have equal chances of securing work in 
fair rotation. Clerks of Petty Sessions act as labour agents in various 
parts of the state, and advise the Commissioners as to conditions of 
employment in their districts. In addition to providing labour for the 
unemployed certain concessions are made, such as reduced railway 
fares, supply of camping outfit at cost price, conveyance at Government 
expense to the scene of their work if distant more than 10 miles from 
the railway line, and various others. 
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XCLU DING land held by the tenants of the Crown, there were in 
New South Wales, at the end of March, 1901, 69,439 holdings of 
1 acre and upwards in extent. Twenty years previously such holdings 
numbered 39,992. The number increased during the period by over 73 
per cent., while the area comprised in the holdings advanced from 
24,193,318 acres. to 46,043,244 acres, the increase representing over 
90 per cent. The average area of alienated holdings gradually rose 
from 753. acres in 1882 to 770 acres in 1883; between 1884 and 1892 
this average increased very little; while in 1893 the figures took a 
downward movement, falling to 663 acresin 1901. This decline in the 
average area is due to the increase in the number of small holdings, 
the advance in this respect having been pronounced since 1872. The 
following table gives the annual average for the last twenty years :— 

















gaia: A Helteg cecum, | Sealing 
acres. acres, 
1882 753 ~=«||_:=Ssd892 784 
1883 770 1893 750 
1884 70: 1894 748 
1885 762 | 1895 707 
1886 778 1896 699 
1887 780 | 1897 688 
1888 / <a 1898 666 
1889 795 1899 664 
1890 787 1900 662 
1891 780 1901 663 
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The subjoined table shows the number of holdings in different 
classes at various terms of the period named :— 








Year ended 31st March. 
Area. 

1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1895. st 1900. | 1901. 

| No. No. | No. | _N No. 
Under 16 acres.............3. | 4,974 | 5,409 7,290 on 301 | 16, 631 17,266 
16 to 200 acres.....eesseeee. | 21,302 | 20,998 | 22,048 | 25,707 | 98,971 | 29,095 
201 to 400 acres ..........., 6,199 | 6,363 6,774] 8,299 8,780) 8,851 
401 to 1,000 acres .......... 4,964 | 6,497) 6,849] 7,569 | 8,132 | 8,351 
1,001 to 2,000 acres... | 1,212| 1,886] 2,191] 2,475) 9,798} 2,811 
2,001 to 10,000 acres ...... 940/ 1,413| 3910] 2,013! 2,162 | 2,232 
10,001 and upwards ...... | $27| 513|. 658| 656| 694] 703 














AN) ©. GP _ 39,918 | 43,079 | 49,720 | 59,020 | 68,098 | 69,439 


The holdings under 16 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in the 
vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, and the 
large increase in their number is what would naturally be expected from 
the growing demand for their produce by a large urban population. 
The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact that the number 
of holdings of modderate size does not greatly increase. In 1880 the 
holdings having an area from 16 to 400 acres numbered 27,501, while 
in 1901 they numbered 38,076, showing an advance of only 38 per 

cent. On the other hand, the larger holdings have increased at con- 
siderably more than twice that rate: for the year ending 31st March, 
1901, there were 14,097 holdings of 401 acres and upwards in extent, 
compared with 7,443 in 1880, or an increase of 89 per cent. in number 
during that short period. The area of holdings, as returned by occu- 
piers, in every fifth year since 1880, and in 1901, is given below :— 





Year ended 31st March. Total Area of Holdings. 
| acres, 
TSS0 Oe Ps ree | 22,721,603 
TSB5 55: c.s0s cae neenlces soci. | 32,843,317 
T8902 a | 37,497,889 
198 ose em | 41,736,073 
1900 355 ee | 45,086,209 
VOOL 52s see | 46,043,244 


The area of unenclosed land in 1880 amounted to rather more than 
one-fifth of the total extent of the holdings; but in the beginning 
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of 1901, the area unenclosed was only 1,489,763 acres, being but 3 per 
cent. of the total area occupied. This result is due partly to the opera- 
tion of legislation, and partly to the saving of labour which fencing 
enables occupiers to effect. 

For the purpose of an examination of the statistics showing the 
present state of the settlement of alienated land in New South Wales, 
it is found convenient to extend the inquiry successively to the 
various parts of the state in the order in which they were opened up, 
following the march of settlement in each of the four zones into 
which the country may be geographically divided, viz., the coast, 
the tableland, the western slope of the Great Dividing Range, and 
the western plains. Each zone, having its own special character, 
offers to the settler different natural resources according to its climatic 
conditions. Proceeding from the metropolis as a centre, settlement 
extended first along the coast, then to the central and more readily 
accessible parts of the tableland, following afterwards the course of the 
great inland rivers towards the southern and western parts of the 
state; thence to the great plains of the west, spreading slowly across 
the River Darling to the confines of the territory. Nature assisted by 
legislation contributed to the shaping of settlement into its present 
form—the natural course of events, however, being at times interrupted 
by sudden rushes of population to points scattered over the surface 
of the country, even to its remotest extremities. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


That part of the county of Cumberland which embraces the area 
of the metropolis and its suburbs is outside the limits of this examina- 
tion, as it is not intended to inquire into the present condition of urban 
settlement ; but it may be stated, nevertheless, that as regards the 
subdivision and the distribution of landed property in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney there is now little difference between this and 
much older communities. The figures given below refer only to rural 
settlement in the remaining portion of this county, where the first 
attempts to colonise were made. It will be seen from the table, in 
which these holdings are distributed into series of various areas, that 
there are five distinct classes of holders of alienated land, viz. :— 
(1) Persons who occupy their own freeholds ; (2) persons occupying 
holdings which they rent from the freeholders ; (3) owners of land who 
rent from other private owners lands which they work in addition 
to their own freeholds ; (4) persons who, in addition to their free- 
hold, rent from the Crown areas which are generally devoted to the 
depasturing of stock ; and (5) persons who, in addition to working their 
freehold, are both Crown and private tenants. In some districts the 
system of working on shares is to some extent in vogue; the owner 
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finding the land and capital to work the farms, and the other party the 
labour. This system has not yet attained sufficient importance to 


warrant a special record of the particulars regarding the land worked 
under it :— 





ee 





Occupiers of— Area alienated, 
“ > 
uo) = 3 : 
ES|e. | tES 
; aks Sealed | ass 
Police Districts , o} 2 og ~oe 7 
of the {4 Sheng N= 3 
County of Cumberland. 5 | Seles = = E = 
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No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. | acres. | acres. | acres. 

Metropolitan... ccnccees 2,073 |1,407 88 4 Bitsy 3,572 | 38,938 | 16,834 | 55,772 
SRC ESS EOP OA, 1,018 | 152 48 is Lee 1,218 | 24,847 2,628 | 27,475 
PATTAMALIR. <6 5... es wee ee 1,199 | 239 70 - 4h BARE eK 1,510 | 40,936 | 20,496 | 61,432 
Riveypod) occ. ce dd 884} 351} 55| .. | .... | 1,990 | 40;267 | 34,302 | 74,569 
Camden (part of) .......... 75 47 19 a3 weep 141 | 15,456 | 19,634 | 35,090 
Campbelltown ............ 212 | 115 47 Bie fiche 375 | 80,197 | 21,149 | 51,346 
Wollongong (part of)........ 67 21 103}... 2 100 | 10,759 |} 2,133 | 12,892 
Windsor (part of) ...... Bee bee eet ee): (ee Me 814 | 45,884 | 19,416 | 65,300 
Penrith (part of)... i006 605s 700 | 260 83 7 oe 1,044 | 52,518 | 64,091 |116,609 
Oba Bi aio a 6,772 |2,802 299,802 |200,683 | 500,485 








476 “ 2 |10,064 
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In this part of New South Wales, outside towns and purely suburban 
areas, 500,485 acres are alienated in holdings ranging from 1 acre 
upwards, Of this area, 299,802 acres, or 59-90 per cent., are in the 
occupancy of the owners of the land; whilst 200,683 acres, or 40°10 
per cent., are leased to tenant occupiers. There are 6,772 persons 
occupying their own freeholds, 2,802 tenants of private land, 476 
persons who both own and rent from private persons portions of their 
holdings, and twelve owners of freehold with Crown lands attached. The 
area of alienated land enclosed in this district is 435,480 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 65,005 acres. The area in cultivation is 47,115 acres. 
Persons working their own land cultivate 34,834 acres; and occupiers 
of private rented land, 12,281 acres. 

From the number of rural landholders in the district it is clearly 
seen that the average area held by each cannot. be very large. In the 
Police District of Camden it reaches 249 acres; in Campbelltown Police 
District, 137 acres; in Wollongong, 129; and in Penrith, 112 acres. 
In Windsor and in Liverpool the average is 80 and 58 respectively ; in 
Parramatta, 41 ; while for Ryde it is only 23, and for the Metropolitan 
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Police District only 16. The average area for the whole division is 50 
acres per holding. 
The holdings in this division may be classified as follows :— 




















| Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. | 

Size of Holdings. Holditwe | ck as Proportion 

Total. Total Area Total. to Area of 

alienated Holdings. 

in District. 

No. acres. | percent. | acres. | per cent. 
1200 BOOT OS <5) ices cleveses 7,700 60,640 ibe agg Wa 17,503 28°86 
Sito 4A0G- acres «io... ecu cele 2,152 199,033 39°77 24,173 12°14 
401 to 1,000 acres ......... 141 89,370 17°85 2,867 3°21 
1,001 acres and sewer 71 151,442 30°26 2,572 1°69 
FEWUAL soc alonnet | 10,064 | 500,485 | 100-00 47,115 9-41 





There are 36 lessees of Crown lands occupying an area of 4,127 acres, 
288 acres being held under conditional lease, and 3,839 acres under 
other forms of tenure. The area enclosed is 1,106 acres, and unenclosed 
3,021 acres ; and there are only 37 acres in cultivation. The value of 
improvements on Crown lands in this district is returned at £4,530. 
The total area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 504,612 
acres. Deducting the area cultivated—47,152 acres—it will be seen 
that the area used for grazing, dairying, and other purposes is 457,460 
acres. 

The total area of the district is 1,006,720 acres. The figures regarding 
alienation given above do not include holdings under | acre, and as 
this division includes the metropolitan district, an addition of rather 
more than 200,000 acres must be made to the alienated area on this 
account, thus bringing the occupied area up to 705,000 acres, so that 
the actual area of Crown lands unoccupied is not more than 301,000 
acres, including 80,600 acres of reserves, and much land that is of no 
practical use. 


LowER Hunter DIstrRIcv. 


From the county of Cumberland settlement advanced westward, and 
after the alluvial lands of the Hawkesbury and Nepean valleys had been 
occupied and covered with prosperous farms, the lower portion of the 
valley of the river Hunter, abounding with natural resources, mineral as 
well as agricultural, soon attracted settlers, and at the present time 
more population is concentrated in this district than in any other part 
of New South Wales outside the metropolitan area. The following 
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table indicates the actual state of rural settlement in the Lower Hunter 
district. The county of Gloucester does not wholly belong to this 
district, but the southern and more important part of the county is 
properly embraced therein :— 





Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
3 =} = loa oe ° 
ES\E 188 lees 
ae) 2. |) £5 |S 28 
o Ss Fz eo e 
: 42) jae} o eo =~ pe 
Counties 3 S2|83/ 83 |e E ' 
& | 82 |S] 82 438! votal.|Freehold.| Private | mots 
2 2 z FB Rented 
a Smee loa | Ms 12.5 perahtte 
= a s eo ie © 
° m4 —e Cg | St Hah 
r= = a_i fs | 8S mss 
S - EE 3.2 “5 EE 2 
Fe BS By =F) <2 ak "ma 
No No No No. | No No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
Gloucester ...... 786 296} 126; 182} 12 17 | 1,419 | 489,193 | 197,673 636,868 
i ee 708 725 | 163) 1538] 11 27 | 1,787 | 605,857 | 238,443 844,300 


Northumberland | 1,837 | 1,219 | 245 54 6 11 | 3,372 | 351,849 


i | i es | 


206,358 558,207 

















Total ......| 3,331 | 2,240 | 534 389]| 29 55 | 6,578 1,206,900 | 642,474 | 2,089,378 








This division contains a total area of 4,869,480 acres, of which 
2,039,373 acres, or 42 per cent., are alienated among 6,578 landholders, 
so that the average area of holdings in this part of the state is 310 
acres. Of the area thus alienated, 1,396,899 acres, or 68°50 per cent., 
are in the occupancy of the owners of the land ; and 642,474 acres, or 
31°50 per cent., are occupied by private tenants. The proportion of land 
held by freeholders is considerable, ranging from 71:76 per cent. in 
Durham to 63-03 per cent. in Northumberland. It will be seen on 
reference to the table that the proportion of land held by tenant 
occupiers is small compared with the total alienated area, only 31-50 
per cent. being leasehold. 

The total number of occupiers is returned at 6,578 for the whole 
district. Of these, 3,331 occupy their own freeholds ; 2,240 are private 
tenants ; 534 rent various private areas in addition to their own land ; 
389 occupy, together with their freeholds, a certain ayea of Crown lands 
on lease; 29 occupy holdings a portion of which consists of private 
rented land and the other portion of Crown land; and 55 stand in the 
position of being the possessors of freehold, with both private rented 
land and Crown lands attached. As before stated, the average area of 
holdings in this district is 310 acres, with a minimum of 166 acres in 
the county of Northumberland, and a maximum of 472 acres in that of 
Durham, while Gloucester has 449 acres per holding. The area of 
alienated land enclosed is 1,619,063 acres; and unenclosed, 420,310 acres. 
There are 67,607 acres in cultivation—36,999 acres of land occupied by 
the owners, and 30,608 acres of private rented land. The classification 
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of the holdings in this division will be found below. The average area 
of the large estates in the last series is 27,367 acres :— 

















| Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
. niki | Alienated | : 

Size of Holdings. Holdings. pein: | Proportion 
| Total. sianeterd ts Total. _ to Area of 
| | District. |, Holdings. 

No. | acres. per cent. | acres. | per cent. 
160,30 aera 2,088 21,478 1°05 8,783 40°89 
31 to 400 acres ...........- 3,713 | 459,485 22°53 45,178 9°83 
401 to 1,000 acres ......... 465 288,560 14°15 7,038 2°45. 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ...)' 293 | 749,875 | 36°77 5,667 0-76 
10,001 acresand upwards 19 | 549,975 25°50 941 0°18 
eet 6,578 | 2,039,373 | 100-00 | 67,607 3°32 





The area of Crown lands occupied in this district is 416,593 acres, . 
held by 582 lessees, 473 of whom have also alienated land. Of this. 
area, 108,696 acres are held under. conditional lease, and 307,897 acres 
under other forms of lease. The area enclosed is 240,538 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 176,055 acres. The area of Crown lands cultivated is 1,147 
acres, chiefly in the county of Gloucester. The value of improvements is 
returned at £76,824, or an average of about 3s. 8d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land in holdings over 1 acre in extent and of 
Crown lands in occupation is 2,455,966 acres ; and deducting from this 
the area cultivated—68,754 acres—there remains an area of 2,387,212 
acres used for grazing and dairying. The total area of the district . 
embraced in this division being 4,869,480 acres, there remain unalienated 
and unoccupied about 2,382,000 acres of Crown lands, making allowance - 
for small holdings under 1 acre not included in the figures given above,. 


Soutn Coast District. 


In the earlier portion of last century settlement took a southerly~ 
direction from the metropolis, and extended rapidly along the lower~ 
valleys of the rivers of the South Coast, where the best lands were. 
alienated in grants of large areas to a few families. Later on, how- 
ever, the nature of the country and a more intelligent apprehension. 
of the principles which should guide settlement brought about the- 
subdivision of these large estates into numerous and comparatively 
small holdings, which are at present cultivated by a fairly prosperous. 
tenantry. This is especially the case in the county of Camden. The 
average area of estates in Auckland and Dampier, owing to their distance 
from the metropolis, and perhaps also to the mountainous character of a 
considerable portion of the land within their boundaries, reaches 376 and 
331 acres respectively ; but as the metropolis is approached the average 
area of the holdings decreases to 260 acres in St. Vincent and 170 acres 
in Camden, the average for the whole district being 231 acres per holding. 


ou 
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In the South Coast district alienated rural lands are occupied in the 
manner illustrated in the following table :— 














Occupiers of — Area Alienated. 
Sila ad |) 2s . 
$3] <2 lke 
a 1° FO |S 2.6 
; Se l|Odg | ch ry & 
Counties. Sr Bo aes | 23 Sea 
$ | Sele S| §2 |e0% | Private 
o P= |F8 | 8 lon 2) Total. | Freehold.) ported Total. 
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TE rr — eee 
No. No. No No. | No. | No. No. acres. | acres. acres. 
Camden ........ 1,849 | 1,490 CU AS aia 6A 4 19 | 3,906 397,790 266,592 664,382 
St. Vincent .... 691 345 149 148 8 42 | 1,383 260,285 | 98,872 359,157 
Dampier ........ 331 120 54 |. 86 4 9 604 165,326 | 34,360 199,686 
Auckland ....., 518 181 96) 113 10 19 937 291,876 60,476 352,352 
Ji) Dean 3,389 | 2,136 | 771 | 419 | 26 89 | 6,830 | 1,115,277 | 460,300 | 1,575,577 











The area of alienated land is shown to be 1,575,577 acres, or 30°27 
per cent. of the total area—d,205,120 acres—of this portion of the 
state; the extent of land occupied by the proprietors themselves 
being 1,115,277 acres, or 70°78 per cent. ; and of that leased to tenant 
‘occupiers, 460,300 acres, or 29°22 per cent. of the area alienated. There 
are altogether in these counties 3,389 occupiers of their own freeholds, 
2,136 tenants of private rented lands, 771 persons occupying both their 
own and leased private lands, 419 occupiers of freehold with Crown 
lands attached, 26 persons occupying private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached, and 89 persons whose holdings are partly their own, 
partly leased from private owners, and partly belonging to the Crown— 
a total of 6,830 occupiers. The area of alienated land enclosed is 
1,469,220 acres, leaving 106,357 acres unenclosed. The area in cultiva- 
tion is 54,647 acres, of which 33,317 acres represent land occupied by 
the owners, and 21,330 acres land held under private tenancy. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 13,677 acres :— 











Area of Holdings. Area under Cultivation. 
3 : Alienated : 
Size of Holdings. Holdings. | Pee Som Proportion to 

Total. alienated Total. Area of 

in District. Holdings. 

No. | acres. | percent. | acres. | per cent. 
Pea eM ADLOR eo). <éssoue ves 1,992 | 15,486 | 0°98 2,233 14°42 
SL t0.400 ACTES «...h.6h.0c0c0. 3,957 601,607 38°18 36,298 6°03 
401 to 1,000 acres........ oe SB5S--}> 396,087 25°08 9,231 2°34 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ...... 221 | 467,659 29°68 4,677 1°00 
10,001 acres and upwards.. 7). 95,738 6°08 2,208 PAE Si 











POEAL ics), -355cuctkes | 6,830 | 1,575,577 | 10000 | 54,647 3°47 
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The area of Crown lands occupied is 753,155 acres, 84,801 acres being 
held under conditional lease. The area enclosed is 184,906 acres ; and 
unenclosed, 568,249 acres. The cultivated area is 562 acres—nearly all in 
the counties of St. Vincent and Auckland. The total number of lessees is 
645, of whom 111 occupyCrown Jands only; and the value of improvements 
on Crown lands is returned at £46,586, or an average of about Is. 3d. per 
acre occupied. This average may seem low, but is accounted for by the 
fact that a large area is unenclosed, especially in county Auckland. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 2,328,732 
acres, and, deducting the 55,209 acres cultivated, there are 2,273,523 
acres used for grazing and dairying and other purposes. The total area 
of the counties comprising this district being 5,205,120 acres, the area 
neither alienated nor under occupation, making allowance for alienated 
holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included above, will be 
about 2,736,000 acres. 


Nortru Coast DIstRict. 


In the North Coast district the occupation of the country has ex- 
tended rapidly of late years along the banks of the fine rivers which 


empty into the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding alienated holdings 
in this district will be found below :— 





Oceupiers of— | Area alienated. 
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Rous! sv éeeedce 1,632 834 | 153 77 7 14 | 2,717 523,403 | 107,860 631,263 
Richmond ...... 268 164 $1 57 6 6 532 160,336 26,533 186,869 
arene ic 3s <5 791 590 | 148 96 26 33 | 1,684 155,151 71,775 226,926 
HItZroy: «<a. aes 278 55 20 95 6 5 459 104,571 11,184 115,755 
Raleigh: 23 ses. 424 154 27 57 5 4 671 62,445 18,556 81,001 
Dudley ose. 280 304 73 48 9 9 723 94,826 46,691 141,517 
Macquarie ...... 871 565 | 110 93 6 11 | 1,656 213,976 98,995 312,971 
Totaly sire 4,544 | 2,666 | 562 523 | 65 82 8,442 | 1,814,708 881,594 | 1,696,302 


Of all the districts of New South Wales, the North Coast counties 
exhibit the best and most satisfactory results as regards settlement. 
Nowhere has the great object of the Act of 1861—+to place an indus- 
trious farming population on the soil—been better fulfilled. The 
total number of land-holders is 8,442, of whom only 2,666 are private 
tenants, and 65 rent Crown lands in addition to lands owned by private 
persons ; while 4,544 occupy their own freeholds, 562 work both their 
own land and additional areas rented from private owners, 523 occupy 
areas of Crown lands together with their freeholds, and 82 add to their 
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own lands areas leased from private persons and also from the state. 
The total area alienated in this rich part of the state amounts to 
1,696,302 acres, or only 24°48 per cent. of the total extent of the 
district, which covers 6,928,000 acres ; and the average area of holdings 
is 201 acres, ranging from 121 acres in Raleigh to 351 acres in Richmond. 
The proportion of leasehold lands to the area alienated is 
comparatively small, there being only -381,594 acres so held, 
or 22:50 per cent. of the total alienated area; whilst 1,314,708 acres, 
or 77'50 per cent., ave in the occupancy of the owners of the land them- 
selves. In the counties of Richmond and Fitzroy the area leased by 
private persons forms only 14°20 and 9°66 per cent. respectively of the 
area alienated ; and the maximum is reached in Dudley, where 32-99 
per cent. of the settled rural land is occupied by tenants. The area 
enclosed is 1,382,937 acres, or about 81°53 per cent. of the total; and 
the area unenclosed is 313,365 acres. The extent of land in cultiva- 
tion is 134,031 acres, of which 80,203 acres are cultivated by the 
owners, and 53,828 acres by private tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as under. The average 
area of large estates of over 10,000 acres in extent is 27,356 acres :— 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 


Proportion. 








Alienated 




















Sissot Holdings. | ridings. | ogy, [P0TOat Areal poy, | Eempottion 

gree | Matdings 

No. acres. per cent. acres, per cent. 
EDO SO RTOS j vonetinenssns os 1,497 14,641 0°86 6,312 43°11 
31 to 400 acres ............! 6,196 772,562 45°55 108,934 14:10 
401 to 1,000 acres ....... | 586 396,921 21°04 13,894 3°89 
1,001 to 10,000 acres .... 155 333,329 19°65 4,670 1°40 
10,001 acres and upwards 8 218,549 12°90 221 0°10 
fi 6" NR es NI 8,442 | 1,696,302 | 100°00 134,031 7°90 


The area of Crown lands occupied is 2,409,475 acres, held by lessees 
to the number of 757, of whom 670 occupy Crown lands in conjunction 
with alienated holdings, and 87 occupy Crown lands only. The area 
under conditional lease is 176,628 acres; and under all other forms of 
lease, 2,232,847 acres. The extent of Crown lands enclosed is 444,545 
acres ; and unenclosed, 1,964,930 acres. The area cultivated is 1,183 
acres ; and the value of improvements is returned as £43,115, or about 
dd. per acre occupied, this small average being accounted for by the 
fact that so large an area remains unenclosed. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 4,105,777 
acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—135,214 acres— 
there remains an area of 3,970,563 acres used for grazing and dairying 
and other purposes. The total area of the division being 6,928,000 
acres, the area unalienated and unoccupied, making allowance for alien- 
ated holdings under 1 acre, which are not included above, will be about 
2,699,000 acres, a large portion of which is, however, unfit for settlement. 
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From the foregoing a fairly clear idea may be obtained of the present 
state of rural settlement in the valleys of the coastal rivers, and in the 
country extending from the sea to the first slopes of the Great Dividing 
Range. Geographical features and climate are the main elements in 
determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of administrative 
boundaries. In this part of the state the settlement of the public 
lands has proceeded in a way very different from that of the tableland, 
which extends from north to south, and divides the rich agricultural 
valleys of the coastal rivers and their broken mountainous watershed 
from the immense plains of the western district. 


CENTRAL TABLELAND. 


After the difficulties between the coast and the interior had been 
overcome, the pioneers of settlement penetrated to the central table- 
land, thence extending to the south and the north, and afterwards 
gradually spreading over the whole of the great western interior. At 
first they followed the courses of the great rivers, and occupied, little 
by little, all the available land, until at the present time only very 
inferior country remains untenanted. 

The central tableland, comprising the counties grouped around the 
cities of Bathurst, Orange, and Mudgee, was the first settled, and the 
occupation of the alienated lands at the present time is illustrated by 
the figures given in the following table :— 
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Brisbane ...... 415 106 65 182 5 23 796 786,632 71,275 857,907 
BUC ete ws 170 37 16 255 6 24 508 512,018 46,027 558,045 
PRU. bs .4 53 393 127 30 | 214 20 20 804 294,489 30,435 324,924 
Wellington 624 229 67 290 11 18 | 1,239 350,942 35,802 386,744 
Roxburgh ...... 398 149 55 | 188 15 37 842 215,566 | 92,563 | 308,129 
Hunter. 5. wee 130 55 34 32 3 16 270 121,426 16,110 187,536 
CORRE ai svidotcwen 1,186 209 | 127 41 1 12 | 1,576 | 155,454 | 36,878 | 192,332 
Westmoreland ..| 257 89 25 | 185 18 52 626 | 183,845 | 59,752 | 243,097 
Georgiana ...... 221 80 28 | 265 14 50 658 294,830 69,430 364,260 
Bathurst ...... 909 603 | 152; 141 | 18 .89 | 1,862 | 626,056 | 182,380 | 808,436 
Total ....| 4,703 | 1,684 | 599 {1,798} 111 | 291 | 9,181 | 3,540,758 | 640,652 | 4,181,410 








From the foregoing table it will be seen that the number of holders 
of rural lands in this part of the state is 9,181, of whom 4,703 occupy 
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their own freeholds; 1,684 are private tenants; 599 lease lands from 

private owners in addition to their own freeholds ; 1,793 persons occupy 
areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition to their 
own freeholds; 111 rent both private and Crown lands; and 291 are tenants 
both of private parties and the Crown, as well as possessing land of their 
own. The area alienated is 4,181,410 acres, representing 35°72 per cent. 
of the whole area of the district, which is computed at 11,706,240 acres. 
The proportion of land occupied by the landowners themselves is 84°68 
per cent., or 3,540,758 acres; whilst 640,652 acres are leased to tenant 
occupiers. In the county of Roxburgh the proportion of land leased 
is considerable, 92,563 acres out of 308,129 acres alienated in this 
county, or 30-04 per cent., being held by tenants ; and in Westmoreland 
and Bathurst, 59,752 acres and 182,380 acres respectively, or 24°58 
and 22°56 per cent., are held in the same manner. The proportion in 
the remaining counties gradually diminishes from 19:17 per cent. in 
Cook, and 19-06 per cent. in Georgiana, to 11:71 per cent. in Hunter, 
and 8-25 per cent. in Bligh. On the,central tableland are situated some 
of the finest freehold estates in New South Wales, the land having 
remained in the hands of the original grantees or their descendants, who 
consolidated their holdings by taking advantage of the auction sale and 
improvement clauses of the Land Act of 1861. 

The average area of holdings in this division is 455 acres, ranging 
from a maximum of 1,098 acres in Bligh, and 1,078 acres in Brisbane, 
to a minimum of 312 acres in Wellington and 122 acresin Cook. The 
total area of alienated land enclosed is 4,094,229 acres, or 97:92 per 
cent., the area unenclosed being only 87,181 acres. The area cultivated 
is 232,158 acres—165,362 acres being land worked by the owners, and 
66,796 acres by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified asunder. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 25,234 acres :— 





Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
Alienated | Proportion 
Size of Holdings. Holdings. | tomate) ¢ Proportion 
| . Total. Area Total. to Area 
| alienated in of Holdings. 
| | District. 
- 
No. acres. per cent. acres. | per cent. 
Pet BO BCLOR 66. sess evece 2,375 19,974 0°48 6,501 32°55 
31 to 400 acres ............ 5,216 769,877 18°41 127,220 16°52 
401 to 1,000 acres.. ...... 987 6115370 |= <-4462 46,102 754 
1001 to 10,000 acres...... 550—|: 1,442,800 34°51 37,415 2°59 
10,001 acres and upwards 53 | 1,337,389 31°98 14,920 1:12 

















EOUGD® \:<.yaa400 vss 9,181 ey 100°00 | 232,158 5°55 


The area of Crown lands occupied on the central tableland is 3,013,946 
‘acres, of which 936 125 acres are held under conditional lease, 52,481 
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acres under settlement lease, and 2,025,340 acres under other forms of 
lease. There are 2,572,334 acres enclosed, and 441,612 acres unenclosed. 
The number of lessees is 2,479, of whom 2,195 occupy Crown lands in 
addition to alienated holdings, and 284 occupy Crown lands only. The 
area cultivated is 1,982 acres, and the value of improvements is 
returned at £365,040—an average of about 2s. 5d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land and Crown lands occupied is 7 ,195,356 
acres ; and deducting from this the area in cultivation—234,140 acres— 
there remain 6,961,216 acres used for grazing and dairying and other 
purposes. The total area of the counties comprised in the district 
being 11,706,240 acres, the area neither alienated nor occupied, allowing 
for alienated holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included. 
in the foregoing figures, will be about 4,342,000 acres. 


SouTHERN TABLELAND. 


The conditions of settlement in the southern tableland do not greatly” 
differ from those which obtain in the central district, the principal 
feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied by their pro-- 
prietors. The following table illustrates the state of settlement in the- 


various counties which comprise this portion of the state :— 
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Monteagle ...... 616 68 0 86 5 10 815 521,560 39,936 561,496 
Kings. .teeeas os 495 169 55 804 17 38 | 1,078 572,492 | 102,399 674,891 
Argyle........-: 627 | $25 | 118| 189] 18 65 | 1,342 | 518,454 | 184,572 | 703,026 
MUTA os so alaye's 422, 142 77 211 10 60 922 763,926 | 129,822 893,748 
Beresford ...... 162 70 18 154; 1 15 420 325,923 17,147 343,070 
Cowley ....++:. 25 7 5 0 ite 7/ 120| 106,019 | 12,657 | 118,676 
Buccleuch ...... 120 94 13.110) 8 3 343 | 198,283 | 11,548 | 209,831 
Wynyard ......| 610 | 220| 50} 123) 6 17 | 1,026 | 559,994 | 57,069 | 617,063 
Selwyn ....--.- 122 9#6| 10| 58| 2 3 | 7991 | 247,980 | 11,823 | 259,803 
Wallace .......- 140 18 20 235 10 25 448 413,316 32,856 446,172 
Wellesley ...... 324 61 28} 1388 1 15 567 532,358 28,355 560,713 
Total ...... 3,663 | 1,200 | 422 |1,685| 74 | 258 | 7,302 | 4,760,305 | 628,184 | 5,888,489 





Ne 


Thus the land alienated in this part of the state comprises 5,388,489 
acres, or 45°31 per cent. of the whole of its area, which contains 
11,892,480 acres. Of this extent of land, only 628,184 acres, or 11°66 
per cent. of the settled lands, are held in tenancy; whilst 4,760,305 

acres, or 88°34 per cent., are occupied by the landowners themselves. 
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The percentage of land held in tenancy is greatest in the counties of 
Argyle and King, where it is 26-25 and 15-17 respectively. There are 
14-55 per cent. in Murray county, 10-67 in Cowley, 9°25 in Wynyard, 
and 7:36 in Wallace. In the other counties the proportion ranges from 
from 7-11 per cent. in Monteagle to 4:55 per cent. in the southern 
county of Selwyn. 

In the whole of this district the total number of occupiers is 7,302, of 
whom 3,663 occupy their own freeholds ; 1,200 are private tenants; 422 
occupy both descriptions of alienated lands; 1,685 occupy areas of Crown 
lands in addition to their freeholds ; 74 occupy private rented lands 
with Crown lands attached ; and 258 persons who possess frecholds 
also rent land from private owners and from the Crown. The 
conditions of settlement in which pastoral occupation is the leading 
feature must necessarily greatly affect the average extent of rural 
holdings, and in this division it will be found to attain fairly high 
proportions, 738 acres being the average throughout, with a maximum 
of 1,176 acres in Selwyn, and a minimum of 524 acres in Argyle. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 5,333,209 acres ; and unenclosed, 
59,280 acres. The total extent in cultivation is 173,793 acres, VizZ., 
144,757 acres worked by owners, and 29,036 acres by tenants. This 
is small in proportion to the area of the district ; but it is on the large 
estates of the southern tableland that there has been the most notable 
increase in cultivation. The area cultivated on estates over 10,000 
acres in extent, viz., 27,343 acres, has fallen considerably from that of 
last year, when it stood at 38,985 acres. The most notable decrease 
occurs in the county of Monteagle which shows a falling off of over 
10,000 acres. This is chiefly due to the prices ruling being more 
favourable to wool growing than wheat cultivation. The average area 
of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 19,238 acres. The 
holdings in this division may be classified as under :— 








Area in Cultivation. 


Area of Holdings. 
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iid etiasa Holdings. Total. to Total Area totes... Ve terme 

District. of Holdings. 

| No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 

1 to 30 acres .............. | 1,660 12,774 0-24 3,567 27-92 
3k to 400 acres ............| 3,710 578,483 10°73 54,286 9°38 
401 to 1,000 acres......... | 1,014 652,977 12°12 31,413 4°81 
1,001 to 10,000 acres 820 | 2,258,918 41°92 57,184 2°53 
10,001 acres and upwards 98 | 1,885,337 34°99 27,343 1°45 
RA ase es 7,302 | 5,388,489 | 100-00 173,793 3°23 
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The area of Crown lands occupied in the counties of the southern 
tableland is 4,158,566 acres, of which there are under conditional 
lease 1,142,119 acres. The area enclosed is 2,696,565 acres, and 
unenclosed 1,462,001 acres. The total number of lessees is 2,239, of 
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whom 2,017 hold alienated lands also, and 222 occupy Crown lands only. 
The area cultivated on Crown lands is very small—only 1,940 acres. 
The value of improvements is returned at £385,010, or an average of 
about Is. 4d. per acre occupied. 

The area of alienated land and Crown land occupied is 9,547,055 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 175,733 acres, there remain 
9,371,322 acres devoted to grazing and dairying. The total area of 
the district is 11,892,480 acres, and making allowance for alienated 
holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not included in the foregoing, 
there are left neither alienated nor occupied about 2,242,000 acres, 
which, of course, include land that is of no practical use. 


NORTHERN TABLELAND. 


In the northern tableland the disproportion between freeholders and 
tenants is strongly marked, the latter forming a very small minority 
of the occupiers of alienated lands, owing to the same causes which 
operate both in the south and in the centre of this great section of the 
state. It is evident that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to 
create a class of independent settlers has been fairly successful, not- 
withstanding the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small com- 
pared with that of the individual selectors who, since the year 1861, 
have applied for conditional purchases. The following figures illustrate 
the state of settlement in the part of the country in question :— 
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The total area alienated in this district is 4,626,063 acres, or 29:18 
per cent. of the whole extent of 15,852,160 acres. The total number 
of occupiers of rural settled lands is 5,834, of whom 2,978 live on their 
freeholds; 640 are tenants of private lands; 248 rent private lands 
in addition to possessing freehold land; 1,831 occupy Crown lands in 
addition to their freeholds ; 35 occupy private rented lands with Crown 
tands attached; and 102 persons who possess freeholds are also tenants of 
the Crown and of private landowners. The proportion of the area 
occupied by private tenants is 226,731 acres, or 4°90 per cent. of the 
whole extent of alienated land; whilst 95:10 per cent., representing 
4,399,332 acres, is occupied by the landowners themselves. The land 
is used both for agricultural and pastorai purposes, and these industries 
are generally carried on conjointly. The average area of holdings in 
os district is 793 acres, ranging from 283 acres per holding in Clive to 

2,914 acres in Drake. The average in the county of Buckland is 1 902 
acres ; but in the districts surrounding the towns of Glen Innes and 
Invereil a large decrease is experienced, the average area of the holdings 
being only 606 and 761 acres in Gough and Hardinge respectively. 
The area of alienated land enclosed is 4, “488, 114 acres ; ‘and unenclosed, 
137,949 acres. There are 176,308 acres cultivated that is, about 3-81 
per cent. of the alienated area—154,676 acres being land tilled by the 
proprietors, and 21,632 by tenants. The holdings in this division may 
be classified as under :— 
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| | Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
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Size of Holdings. Holdings. Preporpion | | Proportion 
to Total A t 
EN ons Ricnabedin| PObal. ie of 
District. | Holdings. 
| 
No acres. | per cent. acres. per cent. 
1 to 30 acres .....0... e100 1,126 | 8,456 | 018 2,973 35°16 
| 
31 to 400 acres ............ 3,322 | 504,928 | 12°00 87,149 15°70 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 824 530,113 11°46 40,227 | 7°59 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 477 83 
0°48 





| 
10,001 acres and upwards 85 eee | 49°64 11,006 


1,236,288 | 26-72 | 34953 | 2 
5 Ue 5,834 
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The average area of the large estates over 10,000 acres in extent, on 
the northern tableland, is 27,015 acres. 

There are 8,650,571 acres of Crown lands occupied in this division, 
1,972,795 acres of which are held under conditional lease, 214,180 acres 
under settlement lease, and 6,463,596 acres under other forms of lease. 
The area of Crown lands enclosed is 5,126,624 acres; and unenclosed, 
3,523,947 acres. The value of improvements is returned at £579, 137— 
an average of nearly 1s. 4d. per acre occupied, the unenclosed area being 
very large. Only a very small area, 3,845 acres, is under cultivation. 
The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands held under lease is 
13,276,634 acres, and deducting from this the area cultivated—180,153 
acres—it will be seen that the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 
13,096,481 acres. The total area of the district is 15,852,160 acres, and 
making allowance for alienated land in holdings under an acre in extent, 
which are not included in the foregoing, there remains neither alienated 
nor under occupation an area of about 2,431,000 acres. 


SoutH-W ESTERN SLOPE. 


The districts situated on the western slope of the Great Dividing 
Range mark the transition between the agricultural settlements of the 
coast and tableland and the purely pastoral settlements of the great 
western region. The extent of arable land in the division is very con- 
siderable, but in proportion to the total area of holdings little 1s devoted 
to cultivation, as it is more advantageous at present to use the land for 
grazing purposes, the great distance to the markets being the principal 
obstacle to a rapid expansion of agriculture on the tableland. Not 
withstanding this, however, a considerable impetus has been given to 
agriculture during the last six years, some of the most notable 
increases having taken place in this district. 

It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated considerably 
diminishes as the districts on the western slope are reached, except in 
those parts where the excellence of the land for grazing purposes, and 
even for agriculture, impelled the pastoral tenants of the Crown some 
years ago to secure their holdings from the incursions of the free 
selector—whom the Act ostensibly intended to favour—by means of 
systematic purchases under the auction sale and improvement clauses 
of the Land Act of 1861. In the south-western districts, which are 
traversed by the principal permanent rivers of western New South 
Wales, the land has been alienated in a wholesale fashion, and im- 
mense areas of, freehold land are in the hands of a very small number 
of landholders ; while in the north-western districts the freehold estates 
are neither so numerous nor of such an enormous extent as those in 
the south. The state of settlement in the counties situated in the 
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southern part of the western slope of the Great Dividing Range may 
be gathered from the following figures :— 
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The total area of this district is computed at 10,110,080 acres, 
of which 6,320,803 acres are now alienated, or 62:52 per cent. of the 
whole area. In some of the counties, however, a greater proportion 
of the land has been parted with; thus in Hume, 86-48 per cent. is 
alienated, or 942,243 acres out of a total of 1,064,960 acres. This 
county is closely followed by Clarendon with 86-18 per cent., or 638,709 
acres out of 741,120 acres; Mitchell, with 83-43 per cent., or 688,822 
acres out of 825,600 acres; Harden, with 81-87 per cent., or 901,813 
acres out of 1,101,440 acres; Goulburn, with 69°30 per cent.,. or 
613,809 acres out of 885,760 acres; Bland, with 52-84 per cent., or 
818,188 acres out of 1,548,160 acres; Forbes, with 50°35 per cent., 
or 455,293 acres out of 904,320 acres; Bourke, with 49-96 per cent., 
or 735,434 aeres out of 1,472,000 acres; and Gipps, with 33-60 per 
cent., or 526,492 acres out of 1,566,720 acres. The percentage of 
land held by tenants is very small, ranging from 3-f9 per cent. in 
Mitchell to 10-92 in Goulburn, the percentage for the whole district 
being only 5-95. 
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The number of holders of rural lands in this district is 5,128, of 
whom 3,376 occupy their own freeholds; only 620 are private tenants 
alone; 248 rent private lands in addition to their freeholds ; 799 
persons occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in 
addition to their own freeholds; 23 persons occupy private rented 
lands with Crown lands attached ; and 62 persons who possess freeholds 
also rent land from the Crown and from private owners. 

The average area of holdings for the whole district is 1,233 acres ; 
but in the county of Gippsit reaches 2,825 acres ; and in Mitchell 1,877 
acres, diminishing from 1,755 in Hume to 943 acres in Forbes. 

Practivally the whole of the alienated land in this district is en- 
closed, only 34,516 acres out of a total area of 6,320,803 acres 
being open. The area under cultivation is 706,709 acres, of which 
621,554 acres represent land worked by proprietors, while 85,155 
acres are worked by tenants. The average area of estates over 10,000 
acres in extent is 26,506 acres. The holdings in this division are thus 
distributed :— | 
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Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 















































Size of Holdings. he resing | Proportion Proportion 
. Total to Total Area Total. to Area 
; alienated . 

in District. ot Holdings, 

No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
10 BO -BCTOR ies ie iceaconass 827 7,549 0°12 2,253 29°84 
31 to 400 acres ............ 2,251 430,364 6°81 132,768 30°85 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 1,179 751,944 11°90 175,108 23°29 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 756 2,082,711 32°95 244,693 11°75 
10,001 acres and upwards 115 3,048,235 48°22 151,887 > 4:98 
£1 RE REN ae 5,128 6,320,803 | 100-00 706,709 11°18 
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The total area of Crown lands occupied on the South-Western slope 
is 3,000,785 acres, only 122,211 acres of which remain unfenced. ‘The 
area held under conditional lease is 1,120,349 acres, under settlement 
lease, 237,150 acres, and 1,643,286 acres under other forms of lease. 
In cultivation there are 19,391 acres, of which 17,585 acres are in 
the counties of Bourke, Bland, and Gipps. The value of improvements 
is returned at £686,748, or an average of 4s. 7d. per acre. The number 
of lessees is 1,069, of whom 884 occupy Crown lands attached to 
alienated holdings, and 185 occupy Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 9,321,588 
acres, and deducting from this the cultivated area—726,100 acres—the 
area devoted to grazing and dairying is 8,595,488 acres. The total 
area of the district is 10,110,080 acres ; so that, allowing for alienation 
in holdings under 1 acre in area, there are not more than about 777,000 
acres unalienated and unoccupied. 
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RIVERINA District. 


This district was formerly included in the South-Western slope, but 
owing to its increased importance the particulars relating to it are now 
shown separately. The occupation of the alienated lands is illustrated 
by the figures given in the following table :— 






































Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
= ss | 
gs |2 |S3 \e83 
$55) 73 bes 
Counties. < Sr as SS Lo 2 3 
ee Bee eS 8 is Be 2 
3 oF |FS3]o3 See 8 
: fA oe 2% i aes : 
zc = mo lose 3 {2 oY S aw 
° 3 4 132 | gh age S 2 
a S$ |S>|SEB/s8ea ]yh53| 3 = s r.| 
2] 2 |de/galfeeeela | 2 | 2 | 3 
2 A eee ae (Soe S| og a = 
en Puris slicers tak choad SR ah Sales ones OD RAR ROC, PR MERNS ETLD NED YA L Bea 
| 
No No. | No. | No. | No. | No, | No. acres. | acres. | acres. 
Dowling ........ 20 | 3 49 2} 74} 116,824] 4,782] 191,606 
Nicholson ...... 115 1} “ 74 1 2 208 399,097 2,751 | 401,848 
OOURREhes. sou ; 122 27 8 79 4 2 242 694,018 19,841 713,859 
Stnre se 12 1 1 25 vk 2 42 583,153 6,292 589,445 
Waradgery...... 98 | 9/ 8t 53 6] 169} 958,545 | 12,711 | 971,258 
Bicdstee th 2 50 | i 1 (A ip aes ext 58 | 652,643| 1,800| 654,443 
1S ER eee 429! 92] 96] 29 8 | 514 | 1,663,054 | 39,080 | 1,702,134 
Denison ........ 288 | 66 15 11 1 3 384 524,908 70,585 595,493 
Townsend ...... 232 | 29 11 32 4 308 | 1,776,518 20,564 | 1,797,082 
WWORQO! <0 c5<5's 75 6 5 77 1 6 170 | 1,178,789 23,867 | 1,202,656 
SPE ook, css, 185 21 12 9 2 229 486,864 15,364 502,228 
a | __-_-:-:: — o_o" 
Total ....} 1,626 195 ; 82} 445 8 37 | 2,393 | 9,034,413 217,637 | 9,252,060 





The total area alienated in this district is 9,252,050 acres, or 58°57 
per cent. of the whole extent of 15,795,920 acres ; but in some of the 
counties the proportion is much larger, viz. :—Urana, 85-14 per cent. ; 
Townsend, 76-96 per cent. ; Denison, 75-52 per cent. ; Cadell, 75-24 
per cent.; Boyd, 65°34 per cent. ; Wakool, 63:27 per cent. ; Sturt, 
60:90 per cent. ; and Waradgery, 54:41 per cent. ‘The area of land 
held by tenants is very small, ranging from 0-26 per cent. in Boyd, to 
11°85 per cent. in Denison ; the proportion for the whole district being 
only 2°35 per cent. 
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The number of holders of rural lands in the Riverina district is 2,393, 
of whom 1,626 occupy their own freeholds ; only 195 are private tenants 
alone ; 82 rent private lands in addition to their freeholds ; 445 persons 
occupy areas of Crown lands, generally for grazing purposes, in addition 
to their own freeholds ; 8 persons occupy private rented lands with Crown 
lands attached ; and 37 persons who possess freeholds also rent land 
from the Crown and from private owners. 

As might be expected, the average area of holdings is high in the 
South-Western slope and Riverina districts, where the auction and im- 
provement clauses of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 were extensively 
brought into operation for the purpose of consolidating holdings and 
preventing the land from falling into the hands of the free selectors, 
whom the great pastoral lessees did not look upon as desirable neigh- 
bours. The land was, indeed, bought up wholesale, the pastoralists 
being greatly helped by the various banking corporations, and their 
joint operations resulted in the alienation of immense areas of the 
best pastoral land in the state. The average area of holdings for 
the district is 3,866 acres; but in the county of Sturt it reaches 
14,034 acres; in Boyd, 11,284 acres; in Wakool, 7,074 acres; in 
Townsend, 5,835 acres; and in Waradgery, 5,747 acres, diminishing 
from 3,312 in Urana to 1,551 acres in Denison. 

Practically the whole of the alienated land in this district is enclosed, 
only 20,237 acres out of a total area of 9,252,050 acres being open. 
The area under cultivation is 388,505 acres, of which 334,319 acres 
represent land worked by proprietors, while 54,186 acres are worked by 
tenants. The holdings in this division are thus distributed :— 


—_ 


Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 

“3 . Alienated Proportion - 
Size of Holdings. : Proportion 
Holdings. to Total Area 

Total. Suenwted Total. to Area 


| in District. of Holdings. 








No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
a £0 30 ROPeS: aves ceed. ss. 257 1,640 0:02 302 18°41 
31 to 400 acres ............ 715 152,224. 1°65 48,395 31°79 
401 to 1,000 acres...... .. 757 486,740 5°26 98,272 20°19 
1,001 to 10,000 acres... 532 1,284,944 13°89 164,773 12°82 
10,001 acres and upwards 132 7,326,502 79°18 | 76,763 1°05 
j bis) 7.) Cre ree 2,393 9,252,050 | 10000 | 388,505 4°20 











The average area of estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 55,504 
acres. The area cultivated on these large holdings is small in 
comparison with their total extent, but it is nevertheless more than 
six times as much as it was six years ago, when it stood at 12,012 
acres. 

The total area of Crown lands occupied is 4,971,123 acres, only 
218,407 acres being unenclosed. The area held under conditional lease 
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is 949,506 acres, under settlement lease, 213,639 acres, and under other 
forms of lease, 3,807,978 acres. There are 11,371 acres in cultivation, 
of which 7,900 acres are in the counties of Nicholson, Cooper, Wakool, and 
Waradgery. The value of improvements is-returned at £691,944, or an 
average of about 2s. 9d. per acre. The number of lessees is 682, of 
whom 490 occupy Crown lands attached to alienated holdings, and 192 
occupy Crown lands only. The area of alienated lands and Crown 
lands occupied is 14,223,173 acres, and deducting from this the cultivated 
area—399,876 acres—the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 
13,823,297 acres. | 

The total area of the district is 15,795,920 acres, and making allowance 
for alienated land in holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are not 
included in the foregoing, there remain neither alienated nor under 
occupation an area of about 1,556,000 acres. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN SLOPE. 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands on the central 
western slope is illustrated by the following table :— 























Occupiers of— Area alienated. 
\e3./— |ay eee 
12 SS ies 
S 4 - oO “3a 
; 32 |es g jo ‘ 
. 3 om I 2 33 eS 1 =] 
Counties. = 231/25 (Se tose 2 
a 2s |FS | os lfe0 5 
, aaa Sigs (OM a y a) 
=} x = Hilus 8 D4 a a 
<=) 2 Sm | 2 meh To) 2 
& | @ |Se(8e | es pEs| 4 E 2 
Bo Gee a a eS ee ite 2 5 5 
te A |As e [ae ie a Fy y = 
No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
OURO id Saikais oss 23 10 3 34 1 1 72 | 167,858 5,282 | 173,140 
OWN ai saieinse orace 97 36 9| 136 4 9 291 187,586 | 24,965 | 212,551 
Ewenmar ...... 47 13 2| 127 3 6 198 372,811 15,574 |. 888,385 
2s, 104 7 1 53 3 7 175 | 244,403 | 32,847 | 277,250 
Narromine ...... 198 30 5 99 1 5 338 359,213 15,172 | 374,385 
Linger <2 oh 268 80 13 | 172 2 2 537 | 289,561 16,209 | 255,770 
Gordon ........ 214 60 11 | 174 1 8 468 | 368,172 | 20,577 | 388,749 
Ashburnham....| 1,098 170 44} 260 15 19 | 1,606 | 706,465 | 54,204 | 760,669 
Kennedy........ 41 Re Nic 86 2 5 135 | 202,280 4,063 | 206,343 
Cunningham....| 122 BW eee 154 3 4 294 | 362,087 5,854 | 367,941 
Total ....| 2,212 418 88 | 1,295 35 66 | 4,114 8,210,436 194,747 | 3,405,183 





The total area alienated amounts to 3,405,183 acres, or 29:17 per 
cent. of the total area of the district, which is estimated at 11,672,320 
acres. The greatest area alienated isin the county of Ashburnham, where 
there are 760,669 acres, or 55°64 per cent. of the total area, held by 
settlers. The percentage of alienated land in Gordon is 39:96; in 
Oxley, 32°64; in Narromine, 32°37; in Ewenmar, 29°54; in Napier, 
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~5'94 ; in Cunningham, 24:00; in Lincoln, 20°31; in Gowen, 19°58; 
and in Kennedy 14-07 per cent. The land is almost entirely devoted 
to pastoral pursuits, there being only 302,380 acres under cultivation, 
of which 269,924 acres, or 89:27 per cent., are in the counties of 
Ashburnham, Gordon, Lincoln, Cunningham, and Narromine. Only 
26,274 acres are cultivated by tenants. Although the area occupied by 
tenants is proportionately larger than is the case farther south, there are 
only 194,747 acres so held, the proprietors occupying 3,210,436 acres out 
of the 3,405,183 acres of alienated land which the district contains. The 
proportion held by tenants ranges from 11°85 per cent. in Oxley and 
11-75 per cent. in Gowen to 1:59 in Cunningham ; the average for the 
whole district is 5:71 per cent. The area of alienated land enclosed is 
3,373,157 acres, and only 32,026 acres are unenclosed. 

The average area of holdings in the district is 828 acres, ranging 
from 474 acres in Ashburnham to 2,405 acres in Napier. 

The holdings in this division may be thus classified. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 24,074 acres :— 


| Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 


Alienated | 






































Size of Holdings. Holdin Proportion | P ree 
mL Rotad, [te Fotal Area) potas, |" to Area. 

District, of Holdings. 

No. acres. per cent. acres. per cent... 
DO SO MGreBis icc. caveias 786 6,381 0°19 2,473 38°75. 
31 to 400 acres ............ 1,861 328,796 9°65 93,886 28°55 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 921 596,113 17°51 97,418 16°3¢ 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 495 1,246,125 36°59 91,488 7°34. 
10,001 acres and upwards 51 1,227,768 36°06 17,115 1°39 
M.GUAL sivseoeca even 4,114 3,405,183 | 100°00 302,380 8°88 


The area of Crown lands occupied in this district is 7,117,174 acres, 
of which 6,821,497 acres are enclosed. The area under conditional lease. 
is 2,379,755 acres, under settlement lease 777,614 acres, and 3,959,805. 
acres under other forms of lease. The area under cultivation is only 
40,441 acres; and the value of improvements on Crown lands is. 
£1,148,984, oran average of about 3s. 3d. per acre occupied. There are 
1,791 lessees, of whom 1,396 also have alienated estates, and 395 occupy” 
Crown lands only. . 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is. 
10,522,357 acres, of which 10,179,536 acres are devoted to the pastora. 
and dairying industry. The total area embraced in the counties com-. 
prising the Central-Western district is 11,672,320 acres, and making 
allowance for alienated estates under 1 acre in extent, which are not 
included in the foregoing, there remains neither alienated nor under 
lease an area of not more than 1,068,000 acres. 
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NortTH—WESTERN SLOPE. 


In the northern portion of the western slope of the Dividing Range, 
the distribution of settlement closely resembles that met with in the 
division just examined, as the following table shows :— 














Occupiers of— | Area Alienated. 
- syn a 
23 |F | 53 Eee 
Sei ev itsis S38 
4 ® 3) cB) 8 mein) cs 
3 om S138 ilsic 3 
Counties. 2 Ver 1s 8|34 SEE 8 
a | S21FR| 33 ee 5 
< Re | FE | om | Be [209 = re 
3 >) “Ai | SC Oe fe > wo) © 
3 | ¢ |\S2/G8)8¢ bel g |. 3 : c 
2 | = |'E| SR) 5F Ses! = 2 . 3 
fe a |2h)/e | Fs |S S ry AY = 
No No. No. | No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
Stapylton ...... 22 1 2 65 1 4 95 | 202,339 5,730 208,069 
Burnett ........ 75 12 31-3396) 4 8 218 | 439,009 7,164 | 446,173 
Courallie ...... 55 15 8 70 2 3 153 |. 641,885 15,965 657,850 
Benarba........ 20 a 1 127 i 3 153 327,930 6,350 334,280 
Denham ........ 7 1 1 72 oe 6 87 209,408 32,357 241,765 
Jamison ........ 32 7 e * 85 2 5 131 | 407,490 9,480 | 416,970 
Nandewar ...... 140 23 6 7 i 4 249 | 293,908 4,774 | 298,682 
Pottinger ...... 323 25 10 133 3 4 498 | 962,569 | 11,240 973,809 
6 84 8 14 17 2 1 126 48,944 2,440 51,384 
Baradine........ 54 14 3 82 2 *f 162 152,102 10,906 163,008 
‘Leichhardt...... 81 (16 3 166 2 3 271 | 596,965 8,628 | 605,593 
Metal 7c... 893 123 51 |1,009| 19 | 48 | 2,143 | 4,282,549 | 115,034 | 4,397,583 





The area alienated is 4,397,583 acres, or 27°15 per cent. of the total 
area, which is 16,195,880 acres. The highest proportion of alienated land 
is in Pottinger, around Gunnedah, where 973,809 acres, or 53°98 per 
-cent. of the total area of the county, calculated at 1,804,120 acres, have 
been alienated, the greater portion to the pastoralists, who have succeeded 
in preventing the settlement of an agricultural class on the best portion 
-of the famed Liverpool Plains. The competition between the pastoral- 
ists and the selectors was not so keen in the north-western district 
as it was in the central, and more particularly in the south-western 
and Riverina divisions, presumably because the land, though equally 
good in quality, is too distant from the markets, and the country 
is more exposed to extreme climatic influences in the northern parts. 
‘The average area of holdings throughout the district, though higher 
than in the Central-western and South-western districts, is not so 
darge as the average in the Riverina district, reaching 2,052 acres, 
with a maximum of 4,300 acres in Courallie, owing to causes explained 
above, and a minimum of 408 acres in White. The district, with 
the exception of its eastern portion, abutting on the boundary of 
the tableland of New England, is entirely devoted to the depasturing 
of stock. There are 241 tenant occupiers, renting 115,034 acres, the 
balance of the alienated area—4,282,549 acres—being occupied by 2,001 
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proprietors. The total number of holdings is 2,143, of which 893 are 
freehold, 123 private rented properties, 51 partly freehold and partly 
private rented lands, 1,009 freeholds to which have been added Crown 
lands, 19 private rented lands with Crown lands attached, and 48 partly 
freehold and partly private rented and Crown lands. 

The proportion of land held by tenant occupiers is not large, amounting 
only to 2°61 per cent. for the district. In Denham, however, it reaches 
13-38 per cent.; in Baradine, 6°69 per cent.; and in White, 4-75 per 
cent. ; but the pr oportion is very small everywhere else. The greater 
part of the alienated land in the district is enclosed, only 85,074 acres 
out of a total of 4,397,583 acres remaining open. The area cultivated 
is 41,193 acres, 39,269 acres being tilled by proprietors and 1,924 acres 
by tenants. 

The holdings in this division may be classified as follow. The average 
area of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 33,613 acres :— 














Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
i Alienated ; 
Size of Holdings. Holdings. | t = Sar cael Proportion 
Total. alienated in Total. to Area 
| | District. | of Holdings. 
| No. acres. per cent. acres, per cent. 
1260 BO ROTOR. ae sacne enc: | 339 2,568 0:06 710 27°65 
31 to 400 acres ......6..... | 752 132,250} 3-01 12,912 9°76 
401 to 1,000 acres......... | 553 349,563 7°95 8,714 2°49 
1,001 to 10,000 acres .... 416 |1,122,752| 25°53 9,832 0°87 
10,001 acres and upwards 83 | 2,790,450 63°45 9,025 0°32 
Poids | 2,143 | 4,397,583 | 10000 | 41,193 0-94 


In the north-western district there are under lease 8,995,232 acres 
of Crown lands, §,524,481 acres being cpiparae and 470, 751 acres open. 
The total area ‘under conditional lease 3 is 2,517,096 acres, under settle- 
ment lease 1,307,052 acres, and 5,171,084 acres underother forms of lease. 
There is no cultivation to speak of, the entire area under crop being 
only 4,467 acres. The value of improvements on Crown lands is returned 
at £858 ,312, or about ls. lld. peracre. There are 1,523 lessees, 1,076 
occupying Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, ‘and 
447 occupying Crown lands only. 

The area of alienated lands and Crown lands >on is 13,392,815 
acres, and deducting the area cultivated, 45,660 acres, there remain 
13, 347, 155 acres devoted to the pastoral and dairying industries— 
chiefly, of course, to the former. The total area of the counties comprising 
this division being 16,195,880 acres, the area remaining unalienated and 
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unoccupied by lease, allowing for alienation in holdings under 1 acre in 
extent, which are not included in the figures given above, will not be 
more than about 2,756,000 acres. 


THE WESTERN PLAINS. 


In the extreme west of the state settlement is making but slow 
progress. With the exception of the great mining centre of Broken 
Hill, situated on the boundary of the neighbouring state of South 
Australia, around which a large population has settled within the last few 
years, the whole of this vast portion of the domain of New South Wales 
is given up to the depasturing of stock. Owing to the closer settlement of 
the country to the east of the Darling, and the more favourable climatic 
conditions, the counties in this district have been shown separately from 
those west of the Darling, where the general character of the country 
militates against agricultural production and the successful rearing of 
cattle, sheep-breeding being practically the only industry. The present 
state of settlement on the western plains is illustrated by the figures 
given below :— 





























9 19 880 | 2,073,252 | 84,609 | 2,157,861 


Occupiers of— Area Alienated. 
ou |& |83 Ses | 
oe Oo. |] eta |e# Se | 
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. Se 2 cal S S ed = e a 
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ra} © La 1 SoD |] Od lEey > 3) 
S =| a> | 2a918e Ip, =| ‘ut a i as 
9 > Are o Se Sn & BS oO 5 
P16 12h | 2" | ee Bee s = = 3 
a eS |esle jas lst" =a os a = 
ib ~_ 
| 
No No No. | No. | No. | No No acres. acres. acres, 
East of Darling— 
Clyde@}.... 25.5. 37 5 ae 35 1 2 80 150,040 6,464 156,504 
Gregory ...... 26 6 ‘ 89 : 8 129 559,954 50,746 610,700 
Flinders...... 11 4 1 48 1 65 71,715 1,639 72,754 
Ounbelego .... 30 si - 34 if 64 59,217 MSE 59,217 
Cowper ...... 24 13 1 24 62 56,909 788 57,697 
WOUGE sis 52 + 1 1 8 | 14 14,610 43 14,653 
Robinson .... 40 Bilis 12 | 2 60 12,119 1,790 13,909 
Mouramhba .. 33 2 1 14 50 13,440 124 13,564 
Blaxland .... 24 7 1 fl w3 49 63,057 4,394 67,451 
Franklin .... 9 ere 22 | 3 38 | 219,572 | 4,393 223,965 
Mossgiel ..... 8 1 12 | 1 4 22 25,942 903 26,845 
Booroondarra . 719 hea 6; 1 9 3,515 40 3,555 
Rankin 6/24. ai 7 7 6,929 ae cl 6,929 
Werunda 3 ae 4 | 7 3,137 aes 3,137 
WOOre ccs 1 1 ny 9 6,905 120 7,025 
Manara ...... gf 6 * 7 33,484 80 33,564 
Waljeers 7 2 13 22 220,228 3,049 223,277 
AO ay ft St 4 8 12,993 SFT 12,993 
CASTS ivaaeas 38 7 6 15 1 4 71 387,559 3,684 391,243 
TAMA §6..5~4'.% 15 1 1 5 3 es 25 26,663 2,767 29,430 
Wentworth .. 34 3 16 1 54 66,928 3,075 70,003 
ey aes 4 2 7 13 44,528 1,110 45,638 
Livingstone ..| 6 ye 9 sie 15 13,808 eae 13,808 
Total— 








East of Darling| 360 66 12} 414 
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Occupiers of— Area Alienated. 
;, se j |Sta 
23 \2.| 83 less 
Sa |S | 0 |S -4 
y 3o2)Se | .3 |'s4 : 
% |o™| 43/38 ieee 3 
Counties. = |s2e/88 |S32 See S 
& |$3|?8| 83 \le2¢ S 
- GS lee | se] [209 3 ee 
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| 
No. No No No. | No No No acres. acres. acres. 
West of Darling— 
Finch .....06. 5 2 2 29 2 | 2 42; 181,411 556 131,967 
Narrati < 752k 17 6 1 20 9 1 | 46 71,821 3,714 75,535 
Culgoa ...... 11 af 8 Ss 20 12,512 3 12,515 
Gunderbooka.. 32 1 16 1 50 31,995 4,360 36,355 
IPPATE 2s bss ws 2 1 7 1 11 11,847 340 12,187 
Thoulcanna .. 1 af 4 k 5 4,001 Soa 4,001 
Barrona ...... 1 Py 1 =a 2 41 AS 41 
Landsborough. 2 1 3 : 6 9,796 3 9,799 
Killave<i4541:. 1 1 3 . 5 8,761 145 8,906 
Fitzgerald .... ais 1 : 1 “ae 2 600 40 640 
Ularara ....:. 2 1 2 3 1 7 5,777 36 5,813 
Delalah ...... a a : 1 é ; 36 as 360 
Tongowoko .. 4 ‘ a : 8 19,062 - 19,062 
Poole aes. 3 y 2 E 2 240 ool 240 
Yantara ...... i 1 SE: Py eA 5 4,296 40 4,336 
Yungnulgra .. 28 Zia 1 Ss eee 34 10,396 40 10,436 
Young}? i... 31 2 | 15 : 50 23,361 799 24,16 
Tandora .<. <<. 3 aN . 6 ; 9 3,360 oo 3,363 
Mootwingee .. 2 6 8 6,311 40 6,351 
Evelyn ...... 4 4 8| 20,224 be 20,224 
By ty) | RR 10 i 2 12 3,190 Be 3,199 
Yancowinna .. 132 27 14 173 37,211 85 37,296 
Menindie .... 7 1 4 12 4,373 1 4,374 
Windeyer .... 2 1] es 6 2 11 | 19,7380 459 20,189 
Pardo 5 iss cake 2 3 1 14 1 a 21 42,867 7,861 50,728 
Total— 
West of Darling 299 50 6 182 < 6 550 483,543 18,522 502,065 
Total— | 
Western Plains. 659 116 | 18 596 16 25 | 1,480 | 2,556,795 | 103,181 | 2,659,926 











The proportion of land alienated is only 3:04 per cent. of the total area 
of this district, being an aggregate of 2,659,926 acres out of 87,613,600 
acres which the division is estimated to contain. The greatest area 
alienated is in the county of Gregory, where there are 610,700 acres, or 
31:09 per cent. of the total area of the county held by settlers. Of the 
total alienated area, 2,556,795 acres are in the occupancy of the land- 
owners, and only 103,131 acres are held under private lease, this kind of 
tenure being principally met with in the counties of Gregory, Clyde, 
Blaxland, Franklin, Waljeers, Caira, Wentworth, Narran, Gundabooka, 
and Tara. The total number of holdings is 1,430, of which 
659 are freehold ; 116 private rented properties; 18 partly freehold 
and partly private leasehold; 596 freeholds to which considerable 
areas of Crown lands are attached; 16 private rented holdings 
with Crown lands attached; and 25 freeholds with both private 
rented and Crown lands attached. The average area of alienated hold- 
ings for the whole western division is 1,858 acres, the average in many 
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counties, owing to the small number of holdings, being very large. In 
Waljeers it reaches 10,149 acres; in Franklin, 5,894 acres; in Caira, 
5,510 acres; in Manara, 4,795 acres; in Gregory, 4,734 acres; in 
Perry 3,511 acres ; and in Finch, 3,142 acres. The average in Evelyn 
is 2,528 acres; in Tara, 2,416 acres; in Tongowoko, 2,383 acres; in 
Clyde, 1,956 acres ; in Windeyer, 1,835 acres ; in Killara, 1,781 acres ; 
in Narran, 1,642 acres; in Landsborough, 1,633 acres ; in Kilfera, 1,624 
acres ; in Blaxland, 1,377 acres ; in Wentworth 1,296 acres; in Mossgiel, 
1,220 acres ; in Taila, 1,177 acres; in Flinders, 1,119 acres; and in 
Irrara, 1,108 acres; in Yanda it is 1,047 acres ; diminishing in the other 
counties from 990 acres in Rankin to 120 acres in Poole; while in 
Barrona there are 2 holdings averaging 20 acres each. There are two 
holdings of 120 acres each in Poole, and one of 360 acres in Delalah. 
The Jand is used purely for pastoral purposes, except in the vicinity of 
townships, where market-gardening and fruit-growing are carried on, 
principally by Chinese. 

The area of alienated land enclosed in this division is 2,527,463 acres, 
and unenclosed, 132,463 acres. In cultivation there is an area of 17,509 
acres, only 1,734 acres of which are tilled by tenants. The average area 
of large estates over 10,000 acres in extent is 32,049 acres. 

The holdings on the western plains may be classified as follows :— 














Area of Holdings. Area in Cultivation. 
Size of Holdings. ftoldings, Frogortian: |. ‘ech siblar 
Total. - cael Total. to Area 
in District. nicer ct 
ar 
No. | acres. per cent. acres. per cent. 
D6 SO erG oi. reesees 432 1,915 0°07 344 17°96 
31 to 400 acres ............ 418 63,899 2°40 3,391 5°31 
401 to 1,000 acres......... 271 180,637 6°79 6,172 3°42 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ... 258 778,962 29°29 4,963 0°64 
10,001 acresand upwards 51 1,634,513 61°45 2,639 0°16 
BUCA, ccmicirectoynn 1,430 2,659,926 100°00 17,509 0°66 





The area of Crown lands occupied in this division is very large, there 
being no less than 75,439,518 acres under various forms of lease. 
Under homestead lease there are 11,798,378 acres. There are 1,119,011 
acres under conditicnal lease, granted under the Act of 1884, but this 
form of lease is no longer obtainable in the western division. Under 
settlement lease there are 274,665 acres, and under other forms of lease 
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62,247,464 acres. The number of lessees of Crown lands is 1,887, of 
whom 637 occupy Crown lands in addition to their alienated holdings, 
while 1,250 oecupy Crown lands only. The value of improvements is 
returned at £5,330,602—an average of about Is. 5d. per acre occupied. 

The total area of alienated lands and Crown lands occupied is 
78,099,444 acres, which is all devoted to pastoral pursuits with the 
exception of 34,752 acres under crop. The total area of the counties of 
the western plains is computed at 87,613,600 acres, and the area 
remaining unoccupied or unalienated is, therefore, about 9,514,000 
acres. 


/ AREA oF HOoLpINGs. 


It will be gathered from an analysis of the figures which have been 
given that settlement in New South Wales has hitherto tended towards 
the concentration into comparatively few hands of the lands alienated to 
a large number of individual selectors, and that in the great majority 
of cases the owner of the land is also the occupier. Tenancy, as under- 
stood in older settled communities, has made comparatively little progress, 
90-91 per cent. of the land alienated being yet in the occupancy of the 
proprietors themselves, or an area of 41,855,686 acres; whilst only 
4,187,558 acres, or 9°09 per cent., are held under lease from the free- 
holders. 

Below will be found the number of holdings of various sizes through- 
out the state, distinguishing freehold from rented land. It will be 
understood that here, as elsewhere in this chapter, though reference is 
made to holders who occupy Crown lands in addition to alienated lands, 
the area of such Crown lands is not considered in treating of the size of 
the holdings :— 


— 























Number of Holdings. 
| es} ‘ 3 > 
« ro n be +) a 255. 
@ |S ese | Seq See 
. . (ome i > _ 4 a _ ~ 
Size of Holdings. = $e eg § 6= | ff 9 
z an aes | ced a nla Ney 
3 2 _—s | SES | 9.9 See 
ra om mo | S08 | sad | BESS ioe 
3 S | SEE | SES | FS¢ |\SSSe| B 
SA “st am Lose see | 5 eo S 
= a i. = a a H 
OERRRINEASS 5 BRS . 
ETO PROTON ope nnciccccicceses 13,366 6,521 907 223 42 20 21,079 
SE ta 400 BETES cc ccna scons 18,807 7,329 2,160 5,374 256 337 34,263 
401 to 1,000 acres .......00..-- 4,019 | 736 624 2,632 91 249 8,351 
1,001 to 10,000 acres...........| 1,855 244 381 2,109 44 410 5,043 
10,001 acres and upwards .... 99 10 27 458 8 | 101 703 
i * Sa se 38,146 | 14,840 4,099 10,796 441 1,117 69,439 
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The alienated area of the holdings referred to in the table just given, 
whether freehold or rented, will be found in the figures subjoined, which 
also show the percentage of alienated land to be found in the holdings 
of each specified size, as well as the proportion each size of holding, 
whether freehold or rented, bears to the total area alienated :— 





Proportion to Total 
. Alienated Area of the State, 
Area of Holdings. exclusive of holdings 


Size of Holdings. under 1 acre. 














Freehold. Rented. Total. Freehold.| Rented. | Total. 
acres, acres. acres. | cent.| # cent. |? cent. 
Te BU BOLOS 0. cccekccccoess 110,401 63,101 173,502 0:24 0°14 0°38 
31 to 400 acres ............ 3,884,354 |1,159,154 | 5,043,508 8°43 2°52 10°95 
401 to 1,000 acres ...... 4,534,372 | 755,023 | 5,289,395 9°85| 1:64 11°49 


1,001 to 10,000 acres ...|/11,688,579 |1,456,209 13,144,788 | 25-39 3°16 | 28°55 
-10,001lacresand upwards/21,637,980 | 754,071 heat 46°99 1°64} 48°63 


| 


“LODAL SE vescussaeends 41,855,686 |4,187,558 








46,043,244} 90°90 











9°10} 100°00 











The above figures strikingly illustrate the present condition of settle- 
‘Ynent in New South Wales, and their meaning should not be lost 
‘sight of by those who study the various phases of settlement in this 
country. The proportion of land in holdings 30 acres and under in 
extent is only 0°38 per cent. of the total area of land alienated in the 
state, and represents an aggregate of 173,502 acres out of a total of 
46,043,244 acres; this small acreage consists of 21,079 holdings, each 
occupying an average of 8:2 acres. Holdings between 31 and 400 
acres in extent number 34,263, with an aggregate area of 5,043,508 
acres, or 10°95 per cent. of the area alienated in the state, giving an 
average of 147-2 acres per holding. It is in this category that a great 
portion of the land devoted to cultivation is to be found. In areas 
between 401 and 1,000 acres are to be found 8,351 estates, the number 
decreasing rapidly as the area increases, aggregating in all 5,289,395 
acres, or 11:49 per cent. of the area alienated, giving each an average 
of 633°4 acres. The tendency just noted becomes still more marked in 
the holdings between 1,001 and 10,000 acres in extent, their number 
being only 5,043, whilst they aggregate 13,144,788 acres, or 28-55 per 
cent. of the total area alienated in the state, giving an average of 
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2,606-5 acres per holding. Theclimax is reached, however, in the holdings 
of more than 10,000 acres in extent. Of these there are but 703, 
aggregating 22,392,051 acres, or 48°63 per cent. of the whole area 
alienated from the Crown, each averaging an area of 31,852 acres. 


SETTLEMENT AND AGRICULTURE. 


Some remarks as to the relative condition of agriculture and of settle- 
ment on the alienated rural lands of the state cannot fail to be of interest, 
especially when read in conjunction with the preceding figures. The 
following table deals with this question, and the figures carry with them 
their own explanation :— 


























Area Alienated. | Area Cultivated. 
: ; Alienated 
S f Hold ¥ : 
ize of Holdings Holdings. Proportion Proportion 
Total. to area of Total. | to Area 
State. | Alienated. 
No. acres. per cent.| acres. |per cent. 
B6G6. SU BOP iy cce ss a ccccscccvavcaces 21,079 173,502 0°09 53,954 | 31°10 
Sk LO: AU en ce hiccssle eerie 34,263 | 5,043,508 | 2°54 774,590 | 15'36 
| | 
401 to 1,000 acres ...........0... 8,351 | 5,289,395 | 2°66 536,456 | 10°14 
1,001 to 10,000 acres ............ 5,043 | 13,144,788 | 6°61 662,887 | 5°04 
10,001 acres and upwards...... 703 | 22,392,051 | 11°26 314,068 1°40 
J Wee | eh aee py) Re ea 69,439 | 46,043,244 | 23°16 | 2,341,955 5°09 














Although the highest proportion of land cultivated in any of these 
series, when compared with the total area alienated in the state, is 
found in holdings from 31 to 400 acres in extent, yet when compared 
with the aggregate area alienated in the series itself it represents only 
15:36 per cent. of it; whilst on the smaller holdings, less than 31 acres 
in extent, as much as 31:10 per cent. of the area alienated is under 
cultivation. The proportion considerably decreases as the higher areas 
are reached, being reduced to 1:40 per cent. inethose over 10,000 acres, 

From the table given on page 567, some interesting information may 
be gleaned with regard to the proportion of the number of owners of 
land who still occupy their freeholds, those who reside on rented lands, 
and those who occupy, in addition to their freeholds, lands rented either 
from private owners or from the Crown; but a more comprehensive 
view of these two phases of settlement may be obtained by an 
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examination of the following table, in which: the holdings are divided 
into a greater number of categories according to their sizes :-— 





| Holdings consisting of— 


























: so 2 > g |c I oe.. 
= 3 Sad | 228 18.2 Sssea Total 
. . e S a 8 a > oe | a 
Size of Holdings. cat Ge one | SES [§SStiss as : Area 
3 as SoH ES imFasioks§$| s Alienated. 
6. bk om pee See peeere ta ae glee 5 
FE fA | es8 | 82a Ssesl-Sg5) & 
$ > Bis | 235 >Seapees 
Hi = e223) 2Fele"S |3855 
Fe a Rg | oy |B E ——— 
een OC RR OE BM EP ELIE MS TULL 2 illic ane Oe 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. acres. 
Ree NOE Sino vod awies 7,525 3,499 292 127 11 6 | 11,460 29,622 
GSO EO MOTOS oo -5 oe ceccce 3,659 1,740 339 | 49 12 7 | 5,806 56,408 
16 to 30 acres: wwe oe. 2,182 1,282 | 276 47 19 7 3,813 87,472 
3170 50 acres 2.2... 4,212 | 1,780 | 260 759 51 14 | 7,076 295,061 
51 to-100 acres».......... 4,906 | 2,319 | 514 1,079 71 40 | 8,929 707,865 
101: to 200 acres: ........ 5,169 1,958 | 672 1,453 55 100 9,407 | 1,421,066 
201 to 300-acres: ......... 2,406 809 43 917 39 102 | 4,705 | 1,189,643 
301 to 400 acres ........ 2,114 | 463 282 1,166 40 - 81 4,146 | 1,429,873 
401 to 500 acres ........ 1,211 | 255 184 510 19 67 2,246 | 1,027,352 
501 to 600 acres ........ 794 | 143 129 375 15 35 1,491 829,445 
601 to 700 acres ........ 972 174 96 1,056 39 45 2,382 | 1,588,481 
701 to 800 acres ........ 441 | 70 85 248 z 39 890 674,629 
801 to 900 acres ........ 307 | 50 76 204 6 34 677 579,890 
901 to 1,000 acres........ 294 44 54 239 5 29 665 639,598 
1,001 to 1,500 acres...... 840 118 | 152 701 13 115 1,939 | 2,396,873 
1,501 to 2,000 acres ...... 299 46 66 387 5 69 872 | 1,538,434 
2,001 to 3,000 acres ...... 339 38 | 69 382 9 83 920 | 2,267,184 
3,001 to 4,000 acres ...... 145 | 20 34 193 9 45 446 | 1,552,218 
4,001 to 5,000 acres...... 87 | 9 20 148 1 27 287 | 1,291,893 
5,001 to 7,500 acres...... 88 | 6 27 186 7 42 356 | 2,161,167 
7,501 to 10,000 acres .... 57 | 7 13 5° Sal al pe ee 29 223 | 1,937,519 
10,001 to 15,000 acres .... 34 | 6 11 123 5 34 213 | 2,739,062 
15,001 to 20,000 acres .... 19 1 3 94 2 20 139 | 2,449,224 
20,001 to 30,000 acres.... 20 2 7 84 1 25 139 | 3,452,316 
30,001 to 40,000 acres .... 6 1 2 45 anes 9 63 | 2,209,109 
40,001 acres and upwards 20 aaa 4 112 ote 13 149 | 11,542,340 
BORE ES s chee Ie 38,146 | 14,840 | 4,099 | 10,796 44] 1,117 | 69,489 | 46,043,244 








From the above it will be seen that the total number of occupiers of 
freeholds only is 38,146, the proportion to the total number of occupiers 
being fairly constant in each size of holdings. Absolute tenants of 
private lands, who number 14,840, are far more numerous in the 
smaller classes of holdings, and rapidly diminish both in number and 
In proportion as the estates become larger. The same is the case with 
regard to holders of freehold and private rented Jand, who number 
only 4,099. The persons who possess freeholds with Crown lands 
attached number 10,796,and nearly 45 per cent. of the holdings over 1,000 
acres in extent are in this category. Occupiers whose holdings are 
partly made up of private rented lands and partly of Crown lands only 
number 441 altogether ; while owners of freehold, who are Crown 
tenants and private tenants at the same time, show a total of 1,117. 

There are 3,577 occupiers of Crown lands only, not connected with 
alienated holdings. The total area of alienated holdings over 1 acre in 
extent in the state is 46,043,244 acres, and of the Crown lands occupied 
118,930,265 acres, making a total of 164,973,509 acres. Of this area, 
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162,527,945 acres are used for grazing and dairying, and 2,445,564 acres 
for agriculture. The total value of improvements on Crown lands is 
returned at £10,216,832—equal to 1s. 8d. per acre. 

The figures in regard to holdings represent rural settlement only, 
and account for 46,043,244 acres out of a total of 47,402,982 acres that 
have been alienated. The balance of 1,359,738 acres represents lands 
in cities and towns, and rural lands abandoned, to all appearances, by 
their owners. The lands of the state are held by 165,000 persons, 
the owners being almost equally distributed between the towns and the 
country. 


LABOUR SETTLEMENTS. 


In June, 1893, an Act was passed to promote the establishment of 
labour settlements, thus enabling persons without capital to provide for 
themselves and their families. The land may be leased for twenty-eight 
years, with a right of renewal, and loans of money are granted to enable 
the settlers to carry on operations, the first repayment of the loan and the 
rent of the land not being required until four years from the date of 
the lease. During 1894 an Amending Act was passed, empowering 
the Minister to double the amount of loan authorised under the original 
Act. The control of each establishment is left in the hands of a Board. 
Funds are provided by the Treasury from which the Board may, with the 
approval of the Minister, grant the following sums:—To each enrolled 
member with a family dependent on him, not exceeding £50 ; to married 
persons without family, a sum not exceeding £40; and to each member 
unmarried, a sum not exceeding £30. At the close of the year 1900, 
two settlements were’in existence, viz., Wilberforce and Bega. ‘The 
Pitt Town settlement, which had been established in June, 1893, with 
an area of 2,100 acres, was converted into a Casual Labour Farm on the 
17th June, 1896. The Bega settlement was established in July, 1893, 
the area being 1,360 acres and the population consisting of 28 men, 
29 women, and 140 children, or a total of 197. The improvements are 
valued at £2,296, and the amount of loans is £2,421. In August, 1893, 
the Wilberforce settlement was formed, and now contains 882 acres, 
finding home and employment for 13 men and 12 women, with 50 
children, or a total population of 75. The value of improvements is 
£2,107, and the amount of loans advanced £2,065. 


“feo 


PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


ad Youn rapid settlement of New South Wales has, in a great measure, 
been due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate for the 
successful rearing of the principal species of stock which supply the 
wants of civilised men, and so largely contribute to the wealth of nations. 
For many years it was believed that a considerable part of Australia was 
quite unsuitable for stock, and this opinion was fostered by the accounts of 
the earlier explorers, who reported that the interior of the continent was 
a vast desert. These apprehensions, however, were soon dispelled, and the 
apparent difficulties offered to the successful rearing of stock disappeared 
before the energy of the colonists. One thing particularly favoured the 
settlers: though the number of native animals was very considerable, 
comprising chiefly marsupials of little commercial utility, there happily 
existed no large species of carnivora which could seriously interfere 
with the increase in the flocks. 

The beginnings of pastoral enterprise were very humble. The whole 
stock of the community which accompanied Captain Phillip comprised 
only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 mares, 3 foals, 29 sheep, 12 
pigs, and a few goats ; and although the flocks and herds of Australasia 
have not sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen on how small 
a scale the business of stock-raising was first attempted. No systematic 
record of the arrival of live stock seems to have been kept in the early 
days of settlement ; but it appears that in the period between Governor 
Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there were some slight importations, 
chiefly of sheep from India. It is stated that at the close of the year 
1792 the live stock of New South Wales consisted of 23 horned cattle 
11 horses, 105 sheep (which were then quoted at £10 10s. each), and 
43 hogs. By 1796 the numbers had increased to 57 horsés, 101 cows 
and cow-calves, 74 bulls and bull-calves, 52 oxen, 13531 sheep, 1,427 
goats, and 1,869 hogs ; a cow being worth £89, a horse, £90 ; a sheep 
of the Cape breed, £7 10s.; and a breeding sow, £5. In 1800 there 
were 203 horses, 1,044 cattle, 6,124 sheep, 2,182 goats, and 4,017 hogs ; 
while three years later the number of sheep was set down at 10,157; 
In 1825, thirty-seven years after the establishment of New South Wales, 
there were 6,142 horses, 134,519 cattle, 237,622 sheep, and 39,006 pigs ; 
and in 1842, these numbers had increased to 56,585 horses, 897,219 
cattle, 4,804,946 sheep, and 46,086 pigs. As soon as the produce of 
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stock began to exceed the demand for food, the increase became very 
rapid, and at the end of the year 1850 the stock numbered 13,059,324 
sheep, 1,738,965 cattle, 132,437 horses, and 61,631 pigs. 

In 1851, the severance of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that at the close of the year the flocks 
and herds of New South Wales were reduced to 7,396,895 sheep, 
1,375,257 cattle, 116,397 horses, and 65,510 pigs. After the separation 
of Queensland, at the close of 1859, the numbers of each kind of live 
stock within the existing boundaries of New South Wales were 
6,119,163 sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 horses, and 180,662 pigs. 
The following table shows the number of stock at the end of each 
decennial period from 1861 to 1891 inclusive, and annually from 1891 
to 1900 :— 





Year. | Horses. 





Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
| 

1861 233,220 | 2,271,923 | 5,615,054 | 146,091 
1871 304,100 | 2,014,888 | 16,278,697 | 213,193 
1881 398,577 | 2,597,348 | 36,591,946 | 253,189 
1891 469,647 | 2,128,838 | 61,831,416 | 253,189 
1892 484,309 | 2,221,459 | 58,080,114 | 249,522 
1893 493,231 | 2,269,852 | 56,980,688 | 240,860 
1894 518,181 | 2,465,411 | 56,977,270 | 273,359 
1895 487,943 | 2,150,057 | 47,617,687 | 223,597 
1896 510,636 | 2,226,163 | 48,318,790 | 214,581 
1897 498,034 2,085,096 | 43,952,897 | 207,738 
1898 491,553 | 2,029,516 | 41,241,004 | 247,061 
1899 482,200 | 1,967,081 | 36,213,514 | 239,973 
1900 481,417 | 1,983,116 | 40,020,506 | 256,577 





It will be seen that since 1891 the sheep have diminished in number 
to the extent of nearly twenty-two millions; while since 1894 the 
numbers of cattle and horses have decreased nearly 483,000 and 37,000 
respectively. The number of swine, though 17,000 less than in 1894, 
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is now increasing. In order to show the districts in which the changes 
in the flocks and herds have taken place, during the past seven years, 
the following table has been compiled :— 


; aya ie rarer ar rE aan ae sare eee ae oceans cee meee. Veeremeeeemnereenmeen ees ; 


l 
District. 1894. 1895. 1896. | 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
| 


; | 


SHEEP— 

















Coastal District ..| 196,978| 193,295] 213,494] 193,332] 246,676 245,472| 273,751 
Table-lands --|12,769,329 |10,378,146 |11,550,784 11,402,482 |12,206,533 |11,921,247 13,123,420 
Western Slope and | 
Riverina --/27,753,851 |23,628,860 |23,947,110 |21,016,714 |18,232,665 |16,756,311 | 20,040,036 
Western Plains . .|/15,423,639 |12,308,062 |12,300,351 |11,340,369 |10,357,438 7,118,368 | 6,374,784 
Unclassified --| 833,473} 1,109,324] 307,051/ ...... 197,692 | 172,116 208,515 
Total .... --|56,977,270 |47,617,687 |48,318,790 |48,952,897 |41,241,004 |36,213,514 | 40,020,506 








ORDINARY CATTLE— 





Coastal District ..| 594,028) 513,694] 537,172| 582,771| 548,909] 562,351| 581,533 
Table-lands --| 913,207] 826,372] 833,230| 774,963) 761,796} 738,210| 723,267 
Western Slope and 
Riverina --| 428,219} 364,160} 365,306| 281,150} 228,744| 205,250] 213,050 
Western Plains ..| 91,746 87,420 90,272 84,714 74,014 61,943 45,118 
Total .. --| 2,027,200 | 1,791,646 | 1,825,980 | 1,673,598 | 1,613,463 | 1,567,754 | 1,562,968 





—_ -| ————_—_— —— | ——_____ 








Dairy CatrLE— 

















Coastal District ..| 228,519] 197,436] 232,058| 252,794| 268780] 269,224 280,573 
Table-lands --| 139,694} 101,895} 107,063{ 104,027 99,131 86,122 93,258 
Western Slope and 
Riverina “4 61,731 51,265 52,367 44,983 42,317 39,299 41,518 
Western Plains .. 8,267 7,815 8,635 9,694 5,825 4,682 4,799 
Total .. --| 438,211] 358,411] 400,183/ 411,498| 416,053] 399,327 420,148 
HORSES— 

Coastal District ..| 142,428| 125,515] 145,804| 144,142] 144,159] 144,919 143,439 
Table-lands --| 182,638] 175,084) 176,182| 171,197} 172,303] 171,783 173,876 

| 

Western Slope and : 
Riverina -.| 143,474 | 141,953} 148,069| 189,530] 136;514| 133,061 134,435 
Western Flains ..! 49,641 45,391 45,631 43,165 38,577 32,487 29,667 
Total .. --| 518,181/ 487,943) 510,636! 498,084) 491,553| 482,200 481,417 
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It is estimated that at the end of the year 1901 the number of 
sheep in the state was 41,356,133; of cattle, 1,860,352 ; and of 
horses, 445,595. 


SHEEP. 


The suitability of the land for pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly 
the means of leading the infant colony of New South Wales to take 
its first step on the path of commercial progress; and it is not 
a little surprising at this distance of time to note how steadily 
some of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of transport which existed a century ago, availed them- 
selves of the opportunities at their disposal. The importation of 
valuable specimens of sheep from England or the Cape of Good 
Hope prior to the introduction of steam was at all times attended 
with great risk, and it frequently happened that many of these 
costly animals died during the tedious voyage; but in spite of 
all drawbacks, the industry was on the whole successful, and the 
flocks and herds of the colonists surely, if at first slowly, increased and 
multiplied. 

By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promoters of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a flock of 1,000, 
which were held in great estimation, and gradually increased in value, 
until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten years later, the market, 
price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not satisfied with the natural 
increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought to improve the quality of his 
fleeces, by which means he could see opening before him the promise of 
great wealth, and the prospect of establishing important commercial 
relations with Great Britain. With these ends in view, he procured from 
the Cape of Good Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior 
rams and ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured his 
enterprise: he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been presented 
by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These animals, out of 
a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, arrived in Sydney in 1797, 
and were disposed of to various breeders. With the exception of 
Macarthur, however, those who had secured sheep of the superior breed 
made no attempt to follow up their advantage, being probably amply 
satisfied with the larger gains derivedfrom thesale of an increased number 
of animals. Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present 
profits, and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. Atten- 
tively watching the results of crossing his imported rams with the old 
stock, and systematically selecting the finer ewes which were the 
offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually improved 
the strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very fine texture 
which met with the ready appreciation of English manufacturers. 
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It has been asserted that Macarthur was not the first to introduce 
merino sheep into Australia ; whether this be so or not, there is no 
doubt that to him is due the credit of having been the first to prove 
that the production of fine wool could be made a profitable industry in 
this state. 

Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool had been 
confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures were necessarily 
carried on in England upon a somewhat limited scale, which was not likely 
to improve in face of certain restrictions the operatives endeavoured to 
place upon their employers. These men, in support of their contention 
that the woollen trade could not be expanded on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable only in 
Spain ; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur arrived in 
England with specimens of the wool obtained from his finest sheep, 
conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as a wool-producing 
country. In this way he opened up with English manufacturers a small 
trade, which, as Australasian wool rose in public estimation, gradually 
increased until it reached its present enormous dimensions During his 
visit to England, Macarthur purchased an additional stock of ten rams 
and ewes of the noted Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those 
which in 1797 he had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. That 
these animals were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from 
the fact that they had formed portion of a present from the King of 
Spain to George III. Macarthur, after his return to New South 
Wales, patiently continued for many years the process of  selec- 
tion, with such success that in 1858, when his flock was finally dis- 
persed, it was estimated that his superior ewes numbered fully 1,000. 
Victoria secured a considerable portion of Macarthur’s flock, and the 
process of breeding proceeded simultaneously in that and other adjacent 
colonies. 

Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was satis- 
factory, yet the importation of superior animals was not discontinued, and 
the stock of the colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 by the further 
introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding was about this period 
commenced in the Mudgee district, the climate of which has produced 
a more favourable effect upon the quality of the fleeces than that of 
any other part of the state, and it is thence that the finest merinos 
are now procured. As might have been anticipated, the climate 
of Australia has in some respects changed the character of the Spanish 
fleece. The wool has become softer and more elastic, and while 
having diminished in density it has increased in length, so that 
the weight of the fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of 
the wool has thus, on the whole, improved under the beneficial 
influence of the climate, and if no further enhancement in its value 
can be reasonably hoped for, there is at least every reason to believe 
that Australasian wool will maintain its present high standard ‘of 
excellence, 
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The following table, showing the number at the close of each year 
since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress of sheep 
breeding in New South Wales :— 











Year. | Sheep. Year. | Sheep. Year. Sheep. 
| 

1860 6,119,163 | 1874 | 22,797,416 || 1888 46,503,469 
1861 5,615,054 || 1875 | 25,353,924 || 1889 50, 106,768 
1862 6,145,651 1876 25,269,755 || 1890 55,986,431 
1863 7,790,969 | 1877 21,521,662 | 1891 61,831,416 
1864 8,271,520 || 1878 25,479,484 | 1892 58,080,114 
1865 8,132,511 || 1879 30,062,910 1893 56,980,688 
1866 11,562,155 1880 35,398,121 1894 56,977,270 
1867 13,909,574 | 1881 36,591,946 | 1895 | 47,617,687 
1868 15,080,625 1882 | 36,114,814 1896 48, 318,790 
1869 14,989,923 1883 | 37,915,510 4) 1897 43,952,897 
1870 16,308,585 | 1884 | 31,660,321 1898 41,241,004 
1871 16,278,697 1885 | 37,820,906 1899 36,213,514 
1872 17,566,048 || 1886 | 39,169,304 1900 40,020, 506 
1873 18,990,595 | 1887 | 46,965,152 





The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 4:8 per cent. 
Divided into four periods the ratios are— 


1860-70 annual increase 10°3 per cent. 
1870-80 __,, e 6 ae 
1880-90 __,, ‘3 POY tae 
1890-1900 ,, decrease 3°4 a 


Considering the unimproved condition of the pasturage over a great: 
portion of New South Wales, it was apparent in 1891 that the state was. 
overstocked, and graziers restricted the natural increase of their flocks 
by not putting to the rams a large number of ewes, especially those that 
were old or inferior in quality. Numbers of sheep were, moreover, 
boiled down for tallow and killed for export in a frozen state, so that 
not only was the increase of flocks arrested, but the year 1894 showed 
a falling-off of nearly five million sheep as compared with 1891, while in 
1895 there was a further decline of nearly nine and a half million, of 
which the drought was responsible for five million. In 1896, despite: 
the loss of nearly a million and a half sheep through the effects of the 
season, there was an increase in the flocks of over 700,000 ; but during 
the year 1897 there was a decrease of over 4,365,000, in 1898 a 
further decrease of 2,712,000, and in 1899 a still further decrease of 
5,027,000, drought being accountable for 3,746,000. Altogether, in 
the course of the nine years from 1891 to 1900, it may be said that the 
unfavourable seasons have been responsible for the loss of 22,000,000 
sheep alone. With the return of more favourable conditions there 
was, during the year 1900, an increase of about 3,807,000 sheep 
over the previous year, and the year 1901 should prove even more 
satisfactory. 

2 0 
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The changes which have taken place in the possessions of the sheep- 
owners of New South Wales may be traced in the following table, 
giving an approximate classification of the flocks for each year from 
1891 to 1900, with the exception of the years 1895, 1898, and 1899, 
when the information was not compiled. It is significant that while 
in 1891 there were 73 holdings carrying flocks exceeding 100,000, in 
1897 the number was only 21, and in 1900 only 14. Holdings having 
flocks of between 50,000 and 100,000 numbered 186 in 1891, and only 
67 in 1900; holdings carrying from 20,000 to 50,000 decreased from 
491 to 349 during the same period, and holdings with from 10,000 to 
20,000 sheep numbered only 431 in 1900, as compared with 495 in 
1891 :— 





Size of Flocks, 
to to to | i to to to | aideayce:| Total. 
| 10,000. | 20,000. 50,000 100,000. | | 
F: 





1,000. | 2,000. | 5,000. 





NUMBER OF SHEEP. 




















1891 -| 2,794,751! 2,979,168) 5,493,942! 4,943,221) 7,056,580} 15,553,774| 12,617,206) 10,392,774| 61,831,416 
1892 | 2,919,495) 3,109,165] 5,366,957) 5,213,115) 6,976,668} 15,417,845) 10,567,193} 8,509,676) 58,080,114 
1893 | 2,852,943) 3,110,361) 5,293,544] 5,092,959) 6,722,825} 14,966,272) 11,296,811) 7,644,973) 56,980,688 
1894 | 2,863,963) 3,050,107| 5,264,700} 5,114,109) 6,844,167] 15,125,070} 10,366,501) 8,348,653) 56,977,270 
1896 2 478,953 2995, 765] 4,976,835] 5,073,474) 6,861,268) 13,722,536) 7,682,687| 2,527,272) 48,318,790 
1897 | 3,169 ,977| 2,710,546) 4,511,676} 4,625,398) 6,230,663) 12,468,278} 6,972,298) 3,264,061) 43,952,897 
1900 | 3. 471, pe ba 3,268,864) 4,725,271) 4,824,604 6,206,402/ 10,686,291/ 4,564,309) 2,066,475)*40,020,506 
* Including 208,515 unclassified. 
NUMBER OF HOLDINGS. 
‘1891 7,606 1,954 1,696 686 495 491 186 73 13,187 
1892 8,326 2,062 1,667 725 408 483 151 63 18,885 
1893 8,468 2,041 1,640 717 475 477 162 53 14,033 
‘1894 8,402 2,013 1,633 716 441 478 148 60 138,891 
1896 9,038 1,706 1,339 628 438 382 95 27 13,653 
1897 9,376 1,767 1,383 651 436 406 104 21 14,144 


1900 | 10,646 2,152 1,462 676 431 349 67 14 15,797 


The following table shows the loss which may be attributed to the 
season, being the number which the actual increase in each year fell 
short of what might reasonably have been expected in a fair season. 
Out of the twenty-seven years over which the information extends, nine 
years only showed no loss, or loss so slight as to be inappreciable. On 
the other hand, twelve seasons of opposite character were experienced, in 
which not only was there no increase, but an actual decrease from the 
number of the previous year; while in six years there was a relative 
increase over the previous year’s totals, but an actual loss of sheep from 
drought. Further inspection will show that in 1884 the loss of sheep 
reached the enormous total of 8,138,000, a number larger than the 
total of the flocks in some of the other states. The loss in the year 
1892 was 4,190,120, due chiefly to drought in the extreme western 
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regions. In 1895 there was again a loss of no less than 4,913,300 by 
drought, which was general throughout the state; in the following 
year, 1,457,800 sheép were lost through the season ; in 1897, drought 
was responsible for the loss of 2,985,100; and the years 1898 and 
1899 saw a further loss of 2,460,700 and 3,746,000 respectively from 
the same cause. During 1900 the loss attributed to other than ordinary 
natural causes was only 1,077,000 :— 

















2 et ee Actual Loss s — increase, Actual Loss 

Z| allowing forall”! sa crease or | through || $ | allowing for all’) increase or | through 

> decrease. | decrease. | Seasons. | > = br ioe decrease. | Seasons. 
1874| 3,807,000 | 3,807,000 | + | 1888} 2,435,000 | *462,000 | 2,897,000 
1875| 2,556,000 | 2,556,000 | + || 1889} 5,339,000 | 3,603,000 | 1,786,000 
1876| 1,915,000 | * 84,000 1,999,000 | 1890} 5,880,000 | 5,880,000 7 
1877| 1,802,000 |*3,748,000 5,550,000 | 1891; 5,845,000 | 5,845,000 7 
1878} 3,958,000 | 3,958,000 | + |} 1892 439,120 |*3,751,000 | 4,190,120 
1879| 4,583,000 | 4,583,000 | F | 1893 $488,926 |*1,099,426 | 610,500 
1880} 5,335,000 | 5,335,000 + | 1894 672,282 *3,418 | 675,700 
1881} 2,947,000 | 1,194,000 1,753,000 || 1895) $4,446,260 |*9,359,560 | 4,913,300 





1882} 1,797,000 | * 477,000 
1883! 3,193,000 
1884; 1,883,000 


2,974,000 || 1896} 2,158,900 | 701,100 | 1,457,800 
1,801,000 1,392,000 | 1897; 1,380,800 |*4,365,900 | 2,985,100 
*6, 255,000 8,138,000 | 18981  +251,200 |*2,711,900 | 2,460,700 














1885| 6,160,000 | 6,160,000 a 1899} +1,281,500 |*5,027,500 | 3,746,000 
1886; 3,409,000 | 1,348,000 |2,06],000 | 1990} 4,884,000 | 3,807,000 | 1,077,000 
1887} 17,796,000 | 7,796,000 + 

* Decrease during the year. + No loss, or, if any, very slight. t Expected decrease. 


After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the increase 
in the flocks of the state, the demands of the slaughter-yard, the 
requirements of the neighbouring states, and the deaths occurring 
from other causes than drought, it will be found that the rate of 
annual increase may be as high as 20 per cent., so that it is pos- 
sible for the flocks of New South Wales to increase two-fold in about four 
years. Actual experience shows that such rate of increase has only 
been approached once since the year 1861. During the period of five 
years from 1861 to 1866 there was a two-fold increase ; and the flocks 
of the state were again doubled in the eight years from 1866 to 1874, 
and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. How many sheep could 
be sustained under a system of artificial feeding and watering may 
hereafter become a question of national interest; but it is abundantly 
plain that with a succession of fair seasons it would be impossible, 
under the present mode of depasturing stock, for the state to support 
for any number of years an increase of sheep similar to that experienced 
in 1891, as in nine years’ time the flocks would increase from the 
present number of 40,020,500 to 94,366,000—a total nearly equal to 
that now found in all Australasia. The stock-carrying capabilities of 
New South Wales are, however, very difficult to estimate, as by far the 
greater portion of the country is yet in its natural state. Improvements 
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such as a better system of water conservation and irrigation, an 
intelligent extension of the growth of salt-bush, cotton-bush, and other 
drought-resisting shrubs and natural grasses, and’ the cultivation of 
artificial fodder, are gradually being effected, and will indefinitely extend 
the capacity for supporting stock of all descriptions. 

The export and import of sheep during the Jast ten years is shown 
below. The figures for several years are somewhat in excess of the 
truth, as sheep are often crossed from one state to another for the 
convenience of station-holders, or in search of grass, and not for 
purposes of trade :— 





} 








Year. | Exported. | Imported. | Year. | Exported. | Imported. 
1891 1,615,964 663,044 1896 744,578 | 1,010,176 
1892 | 1,583,666 520,660 1897 1,022,295 | 1,171,794 
1893 933,012 | 1,017,252 | 1898 1,311,880 700,718 
1894 905,783 530,664 | 1899 1,200,331 498,111 
1895 999,773 420,374 | 1900 754,849 374,678 








The demand for sheep for local consumption was until recent years 
so small compared with the supply that it did not appreciably affect the 
increase of the flocks of the state. This, however, is not now the 
case ; the annual demand for food consumption within the state is 
about 7°5 per cent. of the number of sheep depastured—equal to three- 
fifths of the cast. The number slaughtered for export in a frozen or 
preserved state, and for tallow, brings up the total slaughtered to about 
13 per cent. of the entire flocks. 

The following table gives the number of sheep in Australasia at 


the end of 1900, and the proportion owned in each state and in New 
Zealand :— | 











| Proportion 
State. Sheep. owned in each 
State. 
No. | per cent. 
Hew SONtD Orion sine ees 40,020,506 45-24 
bd’: Sr MAM SF! Sis ks 9,338,700 10°56 
Queensland... 5. 5...02).0eeeedcn 10,339, 185 11°69 
South Australia ......cccccccsscsseeeeee 5,283,247 5°97 
Western Australia .........c..seec0eees 2,431,861 2°10 
ARIANA 2.552... . .ceecerdees meetias 1,683,956 | 1°91 
Commonwealth ........ ... 69,097,455 | 78°12 
New Aealand: \<:.. eae ee 19,355,195 ; {EES 
Australasia? ii. sities: cress 88,452,650 100°00 





It will be seen that New South Wales stands first in Australasia as 
a sheep-breeding country. Victoria is the most closely stocked province, 
and has a much larger proportion of its area devoted to agriculture than 
New South Wales has, but neither state has by any means reached the 
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limit of its stock-carrying capacity. In Queensland, as in South 
Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb the attention of pastoralists to 
the same extent as in New South Wales. The former state is more 
adapted to the breeding of cattle, whilst in the southern and more 
settled districts of South Australia greater attention is paid to the culti- 
vation of cereals, its northern territory, like that of Queensland, being 
more adapted by nature to the breeding of cattle and horses. Western 
Australia is at present in the early stage of settlement ; much of its area 
is still unknown, and it is therefore impossible to estimate its future as a 
sheep-breeding country. It may, however, be surmised that the southern 
portion of its immense territory will, in time to come, be stocked with 
sheep, whilst the northern portion will probably be found more suitable 
for the breeding of cattle and horses, on account of its resemblance to 
portions of Queensland and the northern territory of South Australia 
situated under the same latitude. It was thought at one time that 
cattle-breeding would occupy a position in New South Wales equal to 
that of sheep-breeding, but experience has shown that the general 
climatic conditions are more favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the 
state is probably destined to remain what it now is—the great sheep- 
breeding centre of Australia. 

The different degrees of success attending sheep farming in various 
parts of the country have long since directed attention to the fact that 
every part of Australia is not equally fitted for the production of fine 
wools. New South Wales may be divided climatically into four zones :— 
(1) The coast country extending from the seaboard to the main range, 
the breadth of which varies from 20 to 100 miles ; (2) the table-land 
districts on the summit of the range; (3) the upper part of the western 
slopes ; and (4) the interior, or “ salt-bush country.” 

The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance inland 
is too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the adequate sustenance 
of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser breeds of sheep would not 
deteriorate through the limited food supply and the rugged nature of the 
country. On the Hunter and other northern rivers, and in the southern 
coast districts, where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture 
are the leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regions towards the summit 
of the coast range ; but, as in the case of the country near the sea, the 
soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On crossing the coast range, 
however, the contrast between the aspect of the country just ent»~ed 
and that left behind is very striking. Here the grazing and wuv.- 
growing capabilities are at once apparent, and farther to the westward 
a still greater improvement is visible. 

In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is less fine 
than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, but the fleeces 
are generally sound and heavy. Farther in the salt-bush country the 
wool suffers both in the weight of the fleece and in its quality ; but the 
country is fattening, and the stock are generally more healthy than those 
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nearer the sea. In the country on the other side of the Darling the 
great summer heat is adverse to the production of heavy fleeces; but even 
there a fair class of wool is produced, as the stock-owners are constantly 
introducing fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards the 
degeneration of the breed of sheep which otherwise might ensue. 

The importation of stud sheep from foreign countries, notably France, 
Germany, and America, which was continued for many years after the 
superfine quality of Australian wool had been established in the markets 
of the world, practically ceased even before importation was legally pro- 
hibited ; for it had become apparent that the fleece, instead of showing 
signs of deterioration under the influence of the climate, had, on the 
whole, a tendency to improve. The introduction of sheep and cattle 
into New South Wales was forbidden for many years, owing entirely to 
the fear of the stock-owners that their flocks and herds might be con- 
taminated by scab and other diseases prevalent in European flocks; but 
these restrictions were removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and 
there is now an import of pure-bred sheep from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, and Germany. So far, the breed imported 
has been chiefly the merino; but Lincoln, South Down, Vermont, 
Shropshire, and other well-known breeds have been introduced. In the 
course of the year 1900 the stud sheep imported from the other 
Australasian provinces numbered 20,136 ; while 48 stud rams and 47 
ewes were introduced from America, and 14 rams from Germany. 

It is now generally admitted that, so far as the fleece is concerned, 
the Australian merino has little to gain by any further admixture of 
European or American blood, but it is equally admitted that there is 
room for improvement in the physique of the animal. To produce a 
larger carcase, without interfering with the quality of the fleece, many 
experiments have been made, but without much success, and it has been 
found that the crossing of noted breeds of English rams with Australian 
ewes has invariably resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration 
of the merino. The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the 
sake. of the wool, has, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct 
fields of industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcase of the 
ordinary Australian merino, when dressed, averages about 46$1b., whereas 
dressed carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would average 57 te 
60 lb. The food qualities of the merino are not appreciated in the 
London market, and its lean flanks and long tleshless leg bones make 
its appearance objectionable to the butcher, with the result that the 
improved prospects of export have induced growers to introduce large 
sheep for cross-breeding, in order to secure a heavier and more pre- 
sentable carcase. It remains to be seen, however, how far the pasture 
and climate of the country hitherto devoted to the merino are suitable 
to the more gross-feeding cross-breed. 

The various breeds of sheep in New South Wales are the Merino, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of the 
long-woolled breeds, principally with the merino. At the close of 1900 
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the respective numbers of merino and long-woolled sheep and cross 
breeds stood thus :—- 


UNI 6 65k Sits cers cod sevens cow ssab oneal roses: 00,699,156 
LODZ AVOOHEC SNEED ....-......0s0serevscevranevssecsesas 1,076,284 
Cross: SS ES eee wivis-wpgps + cmeme titi ae eae 2,245,066 

BOUL ots orocese.se~ chu dueivee ese 40,020,506 


During the last ten years the English and cross-bred_ sheep have 
increased it 1,743,000, while the merinos have decreased in number 
from 60,2 2,000 to 36, 699, 000. Seventeen years ago the proportion of 
long- woclied and cross- breds was only 33 per cent. . and for fully ten 
years after it stood at about 2} per cent. In 1893 the proportion rose 
to 4:3 per cent., and with the development of the meat export trade 
has now advanced to nearly 9 per cent. The following isa classification 
of the sheep in the state at the end of 1900 :— 























- Merino— 
Combing— 
Pure and stud— MUPSTANe .......:-cs0-0. 1,465,579 
RPDRRMMIT Yo oo hai Sens eat eg seen dense co winds 3,982,538 
Pure and stud—Medium............cce00¢ 2,404,604 5,448,117 
cy, See US segnRES SL Fae Sin ge Baa 9,668,618 900 
Pure and stud—Strong ......-....ccecees 2,010,198 Ie Sieeee 
08 eS Re eee 7,626,885 
— 9,637,083 
Total GOMDIMG ca nce<coevercveces —— 27,158,422 
Clothing— 
Pure and stud—Superfine ............... - 425,973 
AURIS sen chrivece cnceincerdeecre 1,160,999 ae, 
Pure and stud—Medium........,......... 937,278 1,586,972 
URC AR RN ic ctor cowie + deste esoptepainecormeps on 4,027,002 
Pure and stud—Strong .......ccececvees 796,112 i ens haa 
CURR ew relvnedi go ncbpnedenssccuses 2,193,370 
———— _ 2,989,482 
Wotal Clothing -2 cc). ioe. — 9,540,734 
Total Merino ............... 36,699, 156. 
Long-woolled— 
Pure and stud—Lincoln .................. 269,200 
RRR saeco hcvags- sop ive cnneceess tvece oes 309,798 
Pure and stud—Leicester ........0.6...00 169,351 578,998 
Lik, ZONA EARS S SOS SSAA nay ee 268,538 
Pure and stud—Southdowns ............ 35179 438,189 
PRIMEY oo sy se bewegscytWiesntsieescoveees 8,095 
Pure and sbudl—-Shrewsdliire Downs.... ° 13,729 11,874 
ST a epee teens SR eee a a 4,662 18.391 
Pure and stud—Hampshire Downs ... 128 : 
NGRMBTY ooo i0 cps pncndooeas or epertepintindnens son 14 
Pure and stud—Romney Marsh........ 15,068 142 
SRE isaciiocs Ginx. acAemmtbatenchiotse nae 13,622 
aaah 28,690 
Total Long-woolled ..... a 1,076,284 
Crosses— 
Long-woolled with Merino............... 2,245,066 


Grand Detal cc. ecewcsrrces 40,020,506 
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The sexes and classes of sheep at the end of 1900 were estimated as 
follows :— 


BEATS 53 cr di boyy ov ink ebactciiee eee 663,527 
BUWOR 5 ot Sas p'ovsevisvivaniendiccauensee nae eee 18,487,193 
WY BONCTS: -15 cs sccveisckc csceehcasth tee 12,980,945 
PMINDS “5s Jo seeisso tet cc it a eee 7,888,841 

LOGAL  eteici heer eres 40,020,506 


The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds being 
left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing them during 
the winter months. The sheep are either kept in paddocks or under the 
care of shepherds, though on some stations they are both shepherded and 
paddocked. At the end of 1900 there were :— 





Paddocked es wctcae, tenatviks css os+s08see% 38,878,098 
Shepherdediigrtere, foe tec si asc eke 807,427 
Paddocked and shepherded............ 334,981 

POMBE er gh tla bee iG oa ckcok ses 40,020,506 


The advantages of the paddocking system are now universally recog- 
nised ; the country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool will be 
longer and sounder, and the fleece as a whole one-third better; the feed 
will be cleaner and less liable to grass-seed ; the sheep will increase in 
size ; they will live longer and continue longer profitable; they will be 
freer from foot-rot and other diseases ; the expense of working the 
station will be less than a quarter of what it would be if the sheep were 
shepherded ; and finally, the owner will be able to devote the principal 
part of his time to improving his sheep, instead of spending it in 
attempting to manage a number of shepherds and hut-keepers. 

It has also been found that the percentage of lambing is higher among 
paddocked than shepherdedsheep. The percentage of lambs obtained from 
the ewes in Australia is, however, far lower than that experienced in the 
United Kingdom, where the ratio on account of twin lambs has been 
known to exceed 160 per cent., and over a series of years, amongst the 
Suffolk flocks, considerably exceeds 130 per cent. This result is doubt- 
less due to the much greater care and attention bestowed on English 
sheep at the lambing season. During the year 1900, the lambs marked 
in New South Wales numbered 9,820,001. In his annual report, the 
Chief Inspector of Stock states that the number of ewes put to the 
ram was 15,009,555, which would give an average lambing of about 
67 per cent. 

The year 1899 closed with a total of 36,213,514 sheep ; the increase 
by lambing during the season was 9,820,001 ; and 374,678 sheep were 
imported, making a total of 46,408,193. On the other hand, 1,623,439 
were slaughtered during the year for food for local consumption in the 
population centres ; 1,019,406 were killed for food on stations and farms ; 
589,944 were taken by the meat-preserving works; 951,891 were frozen 
for export; 10,480 were boiled down for tallow atboiling-down works, and 
1,866 were similarly treated on stations. In addition to these, 162,487 
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lambs were killed for local food consumption, bringing the total number 
slaughtered during the year to 4,359,513; and during the year 754,849 
live sheep were exported, 196,270 were killed by dogs, and 1,077,055 
were lost in consequence of the dry season and by ordinary mortality. 
The decrease from all causes amounted, therefore, to 6,387,687, leaving 
the number of sheep on the 3lst December, 1900, at 40,020,506, or an 
increase of 3,806,992 on the number depastured at the end of the 
previous year. 

The relative advantages and profitableness of sheep-rearing and 
wheat-farming have been the subject of much discussion. The question 
is one, of course, to be settled largely by the circumstances of climate 
and soil; but while it is true that many districts unfit for cultivation 
are suitable for grazing, it may be said that the more suitable a district 
is for cultivation the greater are its capabilities for pastoral purposes, 
and in such circumstances the best results can be secured by the com- 
bination of both pursuits. Not only are wheat-fields fertilised and 
kept free from noxious vegetation by sheep, but the animals are better 
fed than is otherwise the case, and the risk of heavy stocking is reduced 
by utilising the cultivated land. Sheep turned on the land after the 
stripper has been used knock down the straw, eat the greater portion of 
it, and tread the rest in the soil, so that it is easily covered by the 
plough, and the weeds and other vegetation which spring up after the 
autumn rains make good pasture. Many farmers turn on the sheep again 
when the grain crop is a few inches high—a plan which, in addition to 
benefiting the sheep, proves advantageous to the crop, making it 
stronger and more productive, and enabling it to withstand the dry 
weather later on. The stubble field being available just when the 
summer grass is getting scarce, the sheep which would otherwise become 
poor are kept in good condition to face the winter. Sheep grazed on 
cultivated lands are remarkably healthy, and there is no better means 
of keeping them free from disease; fluke and worms are almost unknown, 
and there is considerably less foot-rot found amongst them. To what 
extent the stock-carrying capacity of the land is improved by cultivation 
it is difficult to say, but on good average land it may be put down at 
25 per cent. On the whole, it may safely be said that with one-third or 
one-fourth of its area broken up, land will carry as many sheep on the 
portion not broken up as the whole area would carry in its natural state, 
and without taking into consideration the value of the crops harvested, 
the return derived from grazing alone would be larger than if sheep- 
rearing were followed by itself. 

For many years experiments with lucerne as an adjunct to the 

‘natural herbage have been successfully carried on, and in fairly rich 
soil with good drainage its cultivation is strongly recommended. But it 
is strange that, with a view to fully utilising all available means of 
subsistence and thus providing for the fullest stocking capacity of the 
land, so few pastoralists turn their. attention to root crops for feed— 
such as turnips, mangolds, sugar-beet, and carrots. Of course it is 
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evident that many areas are entirely unsuitable for such crops, but 
pastoralists and farmers more favourably situated might, in addition 
to supplying their own needs, provide feed which would be eagerly 
availed of by those less favoured. These crops would become doubly 
valuable, as sheep travelled from the dry country could be depastured 
on bare paddocks and fed with the roots, leaving in the form of manure 
two-thirds of the valuable constituents extracted from the cropped 
area adjoining, so that the owner would not only be fully paid for his 
produce, but at the same time get paddock after paddock fertilised 
in a thorough manner for succeeding crops. Large areas in New 
England, Orange, Wellington, Tumut, Jerilderie, and other districts on 
the table-land and western slope, are available for such cultivation, and 
once pastoralists in the dry west discovered that they could bargain for 
agistment for portion of their stock, instead of travelling them almost 
hopelessly in search of natural herbage as at present, the fear of drought 
would to a large extent disappear. It seems apparent, then, that the 
general adoption of cultivation in connection with grazing is destined 
to play a great part in preserving the flocks of the state from the 
effects of unfavourable seasons. 


‘W OOu. 


The quantity of wool, the produce of New South Wales, exported 
during 1881, 1886, 1890, and annually thereafter, is given in the sub- 
joined table. A large proportion of the clip is exported to Europe, via 
the adjacent states, as already alluded to in the chapter on Commerce. 
During 1870 nearly 46 per cent. of New South Wales wool was shipped 
from ports outside the state, and in 1881 the proportion was 40 per 
cent., but in 1891 it had declined to 28 percent. The mean annual average 
for the last ten vears was 25 per cent., and for the last five years 24 


per cent. The weights given are on the assumption that all the wool 
was shipped in grease :— 
| 
" N.S. Wale Victorian S. Australian ueensls 
Year. | ports. . ports. ports. ° oats Total. 
| 
tb. ib. Ib. ek Ib. 

1881 96,368,759 58,311,399 5,635,613 493,593 160,809,364 
1886 129,645,558 50,637,389 24,482,136 318,395 205,086,478 
1890 179,592,645 73,630,217 18,493, 269 | 55,104 271,771,235 
1891 269,018,130 84,503,002 2(),649, 150 573,133 374,743,415 
1892 255,457,468 80,917,306 16,453,724 865,421 353,693,919 
1893 261,997,595 79,133,762 19,394,617 {1,116,319 361,642,293 
1894 280,388,080 79,153,446 20,242,078 807,193 376,590,797 
1895 259,350,468 65,593,464 15,694,626 699,623 341,337,925 
1896 230,550,468 65,816,933 21,642,191 528,347 318,537,939 
1897 234,325,908 53,583,146 13,769,974 342,277 | 302,021,305 
1898 | 233,054,738 | 46,549,605 11,018,134 | 106,660 | 290,729,137 
1899 | 195,358,799 | 43,699,945 | 14,325,637 | 190,196 | 253,574,577 
1900 | 171,735,246 | 51,300,529 |. 13,227,679 43.324 | 236,306,778 
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Adding to the exports of New South Wales wool the quantity used 
locally in woollen mills, the total annual production, stated as in the 
grease, was as follows :— 





New South Wales Wool. 





Year. 

Exported. Used locally. sed catty. | ‘Total Total production. 

tb. tb. | 

1881 160,809,364 866,705 161 crt 069 
1886 205,086,478 886,595 | 205,973,073 
1890 271,771,235 575,812 272,347,047 
1891 374,743,415 857,252 375,600,667 
1892 353,693,919 560,895 354,254,814 
1893 361,642,293 ,222, 389 362,864,682 
1894. 376,590,797 1,279,275 377,870,072 
1895 241,337,925 1,702,461 343,040,386 
1896 318,537,939 1,728,763 320,266,702 
1897 302,021,305 1,293,320 303,314,625 
1898 | 290,729,137 1,436,210 | 292,165,347 
1899 253,574,577 1,258,784 254,833,361 
1900 236,306,778 1,352, 949 237,659,727 





The proportion of the total clip reaching New South Wales ports 
compared with that which was despatched by way of Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, was as follows :— 











| 
Shippedfrom | Shippedfrom | | Shipped from Shipped from 

Year. | NewSouth Wales| other Australian | Year. | New South Wales | other Australian 

ports. | ports. | ports. ports. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 

1881 59°9 40°1 1895 76°0 24°() 
1886 63°2 36°8 1896 72°4 27°6 
1890 66°1 33°9 1897 776 22-4 
1891 71°8 28°2 1898 80°2 19°8 
1892 72:2 27°8 1899 77:0 23°0 
1893 72°4 27°6 1900 f WAC | 27°3 
1894 74°5 25°5 





As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within the 
calendar year, the quantity of wool stated in the table on page 586 
for any year consists partly of that season’s clip and partly of the 
previous one. The following table shows the total number of sheep 
shorn during the year, distinguishing those whose fleece was washed 
previous to shearing. It will be observed that most of the sheep are 
shorn in grease. This was not always the case; at one time nearly 
half the sheep were washed before being shorn. Several circumstances 
have led to the change, the principal being that the price obtained for 
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washed wool in excess of greasy is not commensurate with the cost of 

washing :— 

| Sheep. Lambs. 

owe | In grease. ets baer} | Scoured. In grease. Washed. 
1890 40, O35 T20 1: ses sesiees 1,271,712 580,794 | 9,285,871 | 33,521 
SBE 145,019,907. | 0.3.5.0 426,201 | 1,093,886 | 10,531,106 | 31,542 
1892 46,947,809 scaonnbays 154,503 | 1,262,163 | 7,105,210 | 132,503 
ESS. 1) 40 oae, ID: 4} aaeescade 81,169 | 1,007,549 | 7,482,936 | 169,698 
1894 | 42,632,425 100,000 88,686 | 3,001,835 | 7,948,101 | 463,950 
1895 |. 38,925,708 |... 23,006 | 1,857,663 | 4,731,387 | 147,893 
1896: | ‘37,409,296 | ¥. 462.5. 2,793 | 2,193,011 | 5,857,382 | 535,101 
1BO7: BO UG LOLs be aeespier ATA sagas ss 2,306,097 | 3,725,278 | 192,224 
1898 | 34,931,165 | SS, Ee eae 2,506,825 | 3,643,450 | 139,000 
1899 | 29,352,299 |... “sae 1,805,213 | 3,269,462 | 142,950 
1900 |. 32,031,928 | ......... hors. | 1,249,448 


5,022,893 | 95,972 


The average weight of fleece obtained during the ten years ended 
1900 from sheep shorn in grease according to the returns of the Chief 
Inspector of Stock’ would appear to have been 5 lb. 13 oz., while 
scoured yielded 3 lb. 2 oz. During the same period lambs’ fleeces 
seem to have averaged 2 lb. 1 oz. in grease, and 1 Ib. 5 oz. when 
washed. The great improvement in the weight of the fleece during the 
last twenty-four years may be seen from the table given below ; and in 
connection with this matter, it may he pointed out that sheep-owners who 
until recently were unable to secure good blood have been enabled, in 
consequence of the low prices ruling at the annual sales during the last 
few years, to improve their flocks by the acquisition of superior stud 
rams. The table has been compiled from the annual reports of the 
Stock Depar tment, but it would appear from other calculations that the 
averages prior to 1900 are somewhat understated. 


Estimated Average | 
Weight of Fleece 


Estimated Average 
Weight of Fleece 


Estimated Average 
Weight of Fleece 











Year. from. Sheep shorn | Year. from Sheep shorn | Year. from Sheep shorn 
| Tim'the'grease.” ||| “inthegrease. | in the grease. — in the grease. | in the grease. 
(oe tog te aes The cgge flo. | Ib. oz. 
1877 4 0 1885 pay f 1893 | 5 15 
1878 a0 1886 5) 5h 1894 © 6 14 
1879 i eas | 1887 5*-.9 1895 5 114 
1880 ess | 1888 5 64 1896 6 4 
1881 Be) 1889 5 133 1897 | 5 12% 
1882 5 0 1890 5 112 1898 6 0 
1883 5 2 1891 5 9 1899 | 6 9O 
1884 eee a 1892 De-26 1900 | 6 13 








Of late years so much consideration has been given to the question 
of breeding that, in spite of the bad seasons experienced, the wool clips 
have been 1 very good ; and notwithstanding the greatly diminished flocks 
of the last five years, the total production of wool, though smaller than 
that of the previous five years, has not by any means decreased 
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proportionately. For the five years, 1891-95, the average flocks were 
56,297,000 and the average annual production of wool was 362,726,060 
lb., equal to an average of 6 lb. 5 0z., per head, taking sheep and lambs. 
For the last five years, 1896-1900, the average annual flocks were only 
41,949,000, and the average annual yield of wool was 281,648,000 lb., 
equal to about 6 lb. 11 oz. per head. While, therefore, the flocks have 
decreased 25 per cent. during the two quinquennial periods, the total pro- 
duction of wool has fallen off only 13 per cent. The clips of the seasons 
1893-4 and 1894—5 are the highest on record ; but with two really good 
seasons the results then achieved would most likely be surpassed. 

Wool is put up at the stations in packs of various sizes from 4 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 2 in. to 5 ft. 3 in., weighing from 10 lb. to 12 1b. On forty-three 
holdings the bales are “dumped” in a hydraulic press before leaving, 
and thus reduced to less than half their original length. For the 
season 1899-1900 the average weight of a bale of greasy wool was 
369 lb., and a bale of washed wool 240 lb. 


VALUE OF THE WoOoL CLIP. 


The wool clip of Australasia is its most important item of production, 
and it may be said that the prosperity of the states in a large measure 
depends upon the wool market. The following table summarises 
the export trade in New South Wales wool during the period 
1860-1900, and illustrates the growth of this important industry during 
forty-one years, whilst at the same time the fluctuations in the value 
of the clip may be easily followed. The weights given represent the 
actual exports, washed and greasy wool being taken together :— 








Year, Quantity. Total Value. Quantity. Total Value. 











| Year. 
Ib. £ | Tb. . 

1860 14,962,362 1,454,289 1881 139,601,506 7,149,787 
1861 18,171,209 1,768,978 1882 | 146,221,182 7,433,091 
1862 20,988,393 1,801,186 1883 188, 161,710 9,598,761 
1863 15,842,520 1,316,520 1884 173,986, 303 8,953, 100 
1864 25,827,917 2,294,615 1885 168,151,659 7,246,642 
1865 29,858,791 2,283,560 1886 173,985,640 7,028,596 
1866 36,980, 685 2,830,348 1887 216,450,342 8,911,155 
1867 27,327,452 2,125,737 1888 235,848, 944 9,089,776 
1868 27,067,256 1,960,360 1889 261,853,484 10,620,636 
1869 51,269,672 3, 162,522 1890 236,322,828 8,991,396 
1870 47,440,610 2,741,141 1891 331,887,720 11,036,018 
1871 65,611,953 4,748,160 | 1892 312,225,293 10,211,456 
1872 50,233,453 3,342,900 1893 318,782,858 9,675,061 
1873 62,998,692 3,936,408 1894 331,774,424 9,011,790 
1874 75, 156,924 5,010,125 1895 297,448,104 $,958,690 
1875 87,534,280 5,651,643 || 1896 272,033,262 8,776,529 
1876 100,736,330 5,565,173 ‘|| : 1897 258,514,280 8,023,893 
1877 | 102,150,246 5,256,038 || 1898 | 249,066,912 8,329,287 
1878 111,833,017 5,723,316 | 1899 205,394,780 10,020,495 
1879 123,710,450 6,491,198 1900 203,738,195 7,632,213 
1880 154,871,832 8,040,625 
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Adding to this the value of scoured wool used in the woollen mills of 
New South Wales, the total value of each year’s production stands as 
follows :— 


Value of New South Wales Wool. 





Year. | Total Value. 


| Exported. Used locally. 
ea RRs aes Soe sd UP teh stark SC TS JR eee ee aces el! Lek Mens META; ©" 
£ £ £ 
1876 5,565,173 39,387 5,604,560 
1877 5,256,038 43,531 5,299,569 
1878 5,723,316 42,445 5,765,761 
1879 6,491,198 52,059 6,543,257 
1880 8,040,625 44,826 8,085,451 
1881 7,149,787 37,414 7,187,201 
1882 7,433,091 38,524 7,471,615 
1883 9,598,761 36,210 9,634,971 
1884 8,953, 100 40,471 8,993,571 
1885 7,246,642 29,092 7,275, 734 
1886 7,028,596 29,865 7,058,461 
1887 8.911,155 30,015 8,941,170 
1888 9,089,776 30,396 9,120,172 
1889 10,620,636 22,453 10,643,089 
1890 8,991,396 18,092 9,009,488 
1891 11,036,018 23,287 11,059,305 
1892 10,211,456 14,171 10,225,627 
1893 9,675,061 29,423 9,704,484 
1894 9,011,790 26,788 9,038,578 
1895 8,958,690 37,896 8,996,586 
1896 8,776,529 41,349 8,817,878 
1897 8,023,893 29,586 8,053,479 
1898 8,329, 287 37,832 8,367,119 
1899 19,020,495 47,917 10,068,412 
1900 7,632,213 44,599 7,676, 812 





An examination of the figures on page 589 at once shows how greatly 
the fluctuations in the value of the staple article of export affect the 
national prosperity. For instance, the exports for the years 1884 and 
1886, which may be taken as practically equal in quantity, represented 
a value of £8,953,100 in the former year, and of only £7,028,600 in 
the latter year. Again, comparing 1883 with 1894, there was a differ- 
ence in quantity in favour of the latter year of 143,612,714 lb., and had 
the prices of 1883 been obtained the value of the 1894 clip would have 
exceeded that of the former year by £7,272,400, whereas there was an 
actual decrease to the amount of £586,971. In 1895, however, there 
was a rise in price, and the value of the exports in that year was 
£8,958,690 instead of £8,055,885, which the quantity shipped would 
have represented at the average price of 1894, On the basis of the 
Customs values, there was a further rise in 1896 ; in 1897 the average 
value was not quite so high, although still greater than in 1895; but the 
average value for the year 1898 was higher than it had been for the 
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previous seven years, and there was a further rise in 1899. But during 
the year 1900, with a production nearly equal to that of the previous 
year, the value fell from £10,000,000 to £7,632,000. Viewing the table 
as a whole, although during the period ander examination the value of 
wool has greatly Gitadiendiod een one year to another, the tendency to 
a settled diminution of price is unfortunately too clearly discernible. It 
is satisfactory, therefore, to know that the market at the present time is 
firmer than it has been for some years past. 

At one time almost all the wool was shipped on grower's account 
and sold in London, but of late years the proportion sold in the local 
markets has very largely increased, and European pur chasers are realising 
the advantages of buying on the spot. The increasing importance of the 
Sydney wool sales will be manifest from the following figures :— 





Total deep-sea Sydney Wool Sales. 











vee exports ; . 

nn Togoeu™® | Omerot: | RESALE at gear exports 
bales. = bales. 3 bales. per cent. 

1887-88 396,772 227,466 145,000 36°54 
1888-89 450,095 | 268,264 200, 000 44°43 
1889-90 471,484 | 268,790 235,000 50°44 
1890-91 564,285 333,876 245,779 43°37 
1891-92 626,912 361,880 278,397 44°18 
1892-93 631,888 398,010 362,365 56°82 
1893-94 719,450 | 452,571 401,185 55°74 
1894-95 755,769 488,509 425,135 56°25 
1895-96 683,001 441,437 415,538 60°84 
1896-97 690,034 437,284. 401,048 58°10 
1897-98 625,002 443,066 445,808 70°62 
1898-99 646,477 438,229 447,517 69°22 
1899-1900 552,472 419,120 399,893 72°38 
1900-01 585,291 400,034 387,358 66°18 


Of the 387,358 bales of wool sold in Sydney during the last season, 
it may be said that approximately 211,701 bales were purchased for the 
Continent of Europe, 92,910 bales for the English trade and for London 
on speculative account, 7,978 bales for America, 3,331 bales for Japan, 
and 71,438 bales by local scourers. ‘The average prices per bale realised 
in Sydney during the last five years were £10 5s. in 1896-7, £10 8s. 
in 1897-8, £11 12s. 6d. in 1898-9, £18 10s. in 1899-1900, and £9 11s. 
in 1900-01; while in the London market an average of £12 was 
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obtained in 1896, of £11 10s. in 1897, of £12 5s. in 1898, of £14 10s, 
in 1899, and of £13 10s. in 1900. The higher prices averaged in Lon- 
don, with the exception of the 1899-1900 season, are partly accounted 
for by the quantity of wool, such as locks, pieces, &c., sold in Sydney, 
being scoured prior to shipment, but chiefly by freight and other charges, 
which would amount to from 25s. to 30s. per bale, and which should be 
added to the Sydney average when comparing with the London average. 
With regard to the exception just referred to, when the Sydney figures 
were largely in excess of the London average for 1900, the boom in 
Sydney appears to have been phenomenal, and the best authorities in 
the trade are at a loss for a reasonable explanation. There was justifi- 
cation for a rise, but not to such an extent, and at the time when the 
great advance occurred there were no sales in the London market. 
When the London sales commenced there was no response to the rise 
in the Sydney market. 


The prices realised for the different descriptions of wool at the Sydney 
wool sales during the last two seasons are given below :— 




















Superior. Good. Medium. Inferior. 

Description. i CORA REM (OTS SOT we Ve 

1899-1900.} 1900-01. |1899-1900.) 1900-01. 1899.1900. 1900-01. |1899-1900.} 1900-01. 
} 

Greasy— d. d. la. d. | d. d. | d. d. | d. d. la. d. | d. d.| d. d. 
Fleece  ../144 to 194) 8} to 11 |10} to14}/ 7 to 8) 7?to 10 | 54 to 63 6 to 73| 3% to 5 
Pieces ..|11 ,, 163) 64 ,, 8 | 84 ,, 103) 5} ,, 64) 64 ,, 84/44 ,, 5 | 53 ,, 63) 34 ,, 4 
Bellies ..| 8$ ,, 144) 54 ,, 73/74 ,, 83/4 4, 5 » 7| 3h ,, 38 43,, 53/24 ,, 3 
Lambs rae 9 ” 15} 64 > St 7% ” St 5} 9 6 53 > 7 4 > 54 4 > 54 23 ” 3} 

Crossbred— | 
Fine --{11_ ,, 1793) 7 ,, 83) 9 ,, 109) 53 ,, 6%) 74 ,, SH 4% ,, 53) 54,4, 7 34 5, 44 
Coarse’... 1°58", 62106 5, 64 ,,  Oali4e 5, 4B 4, ae Bh, 41 3E yyy 82) 2. ,,. 8 

Scoured— 

Fleece ..|234 ,, 30}/14% ,, 19 /19 ,, 234/13 ,, 143/164 ,, 183112 ,, 12915 ,, 16} 9} ,, 11 
Pieces ..|213 ,, 284/134 ,, 16}/18 ,, 214/12 ,, 13 \16 ,, 173/104 ,, 114/143 ,, 16 | 84 ,, 10 
Bellies ..|193 ,, 264/12 ,, 144/17  ,, 19 (10% ,, 1191154 ,, 163] 8} ,, 10 14 ,, 15 | 61 ,, 72 
Locks... |15# ,, 224] Oy Tieiths:,, 204 8° ys OE | 4g 8 | ee a Oat aes  OF 








In order to illustrate the fluctuations in the value of this staple during 
the last sixteen years, the following table has been compiled, and will 
give a fairly correct idea of the average value realised for greasy wool in 
the London market. The prices given were those ruling at the five 
principal sales of each year up to 1893, at the six sales in 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, and at the five sales in 1900 and 1901 :— 











Sales. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888, | 1839. | 1890. | 1891. | 1392. | 1893. 

d. d d d, d. d. d. d. 

Ist Series ......... 7% 103 8 9 104 9 74 8 
Seay eri. to.) 6 10 8 94 10 10 8 84 
A aes 8 9 gs | 10 9 Se ie fa 
WO ee. i 5 a Cae > a a 0) a WL 9 73 | 8b 
he 10 ev oosmil. dit 1s) 9 8, | 8 7 
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Sales. | Isof. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1998. 1899. | 1900. | 1901. 

d. d. d. d. d. d d. d 

ist Series.......... 62 6 8# 74 78 8} 11? 84 
nd. isstosessi x: | 68 64 94 7 8 gi | 102 8 
ef ee ee | 64 63 gi ¢ 78 gz 95 88 
Pi) eri ies 6a 7 St 72 8 104 88 2 
Ste cabaee 64 8h 73 8h 8 118 7 9 
Gthe sgh ee 6 84 84 72 7Z Ue RAS dew 





During the period covered by the foregoing table, Sydney-shipped 
greasy wool realised from 13d.to 6d. The maximum prices were realised 
during 1899, when the sales closed at 13d. per ib. Prices rose steadily 
from 74d. at the beginning of 1886 to 10d. at the close of the 
year, gradually falling from 103d. to 74d. during 1887. From 1888 to 
1891 the rates ranged from 8d. to 10d. From 1892 the tendency was 
downward from 8d. to 6d. until the end of 1895, when the average was 
over 8d., standing between 8d. and 9d. all through 1896. During 1897 
and 1898 prices were rather lower, from 7d. to 8d.,. but at the sales of 
1899 the rate rose steadily from 8{d. to 13d. The 1900 sales opened 
at 1llid., but gradually fell to 7d. at the end of the year. During the 
year 1901 prices ranged between 8d. and 94d. 

There is no cause to view unfavourably the further extension of the- 
production of wool in these states. In the ancient seats of wool- 
growing, production is now stationary, and in some of the areas 
recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic and 
otherwise, are likely to offer serious checks to its extension, while popu- 
lation, with the consequent demand for wool, is everywhere increasing. 
The wool supplies of the world have of late years shown no material. 
increase, and there are no signs of an increase of production in the 
near future. It is probable too that any advance in the quantity of 
wool available from Australia or from the River Plate, will be more- 
than counterbalanced by a restricted production in Great Britain, 
North America, and the Continent of Europe. The establishment of 
a market for Australian wool in Japan is now claiming attention, and 
it is not too much to expect that the shipments to Hastern countries. 
will show a satisfactory increase in the early future. 

It is a moot question whether the climate of New South Wales is: 
better adapted to the production of a combing than a clothing wool. 
Although the former is looked upon with most favour by wool-growers,, 
it is generally recognised that there are very large tracts of country, 
especially where the salt-bush predominates, on which it is difficult to 
raise a good combing wool, and where it will probably be found more 
profitable by wool-growers to give greater attention to the production 
of the clothing variety. 

The quantity and vaiue of wool, the produce of each of the 
Australasian provinces, exported during the year 1900, will be found 


FP 
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hereunder. The weights given are on the assumption that all the wool 
was shipped in grease :— 























State. | Quantity. | Value. 
cae 

New South Wales ...........ssecsesees 243, ae 500 6,937,457 
WAGE asks clocks shes va Fhaoe cosa 49,028,000 | 2,289,341 
APHORUMIRR df cuccc) okese vere de<sseeehteveee 65,141, yi 2,195,149 
SoU Gh A USCIAIIAY ccaseceunccssseuveaindes |. 25 Od os 984,835 
Western Australia ...........sscccesees een EtG 270,718 
PART TIA (oc 05 (ied Least co's «cae deters 6,675,900 256,245 
Commonwealth ........secseseees 409,394,600 12,933,745 
INGW: ZOBIANG. 2 sccpcdess +0 oss secneeans 156,174,000 4,748,189 
Australadia :<..:..iitensbees 565,568,600 17,681,934 





The figures represent the net exports of the various states, and 
those given for New South Wales are therefore slightly different from 
‘the figures given on page 586, which show the exports of domestic 
produce as per Customs returns. 


CATTLE, 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not now 
‘occupy so prominent a position as was formerly the case. The number 
of horned cattle returned at the end of each year since 1861 is shown 
in the subjoined table. It will be noticed that there was a great 
decline in the total from 1875 to 1885, but that the number steadily 
increased from 1885 to 1894, when it stood at 2,465,411. The drought 
experienced during the last three years, however, has been the chief 


cause in producing a diminution in the number depastur ed, the figures 
for 1900 being only 1,983,116 :— 





1874 2,856,699 


Year. | Cattle. | | Year. | Cattle. | Year. Cattle. 
Ee ROL iste SHRRM eT Sn ake Peel Ld eee ee Eee SOL eae UE) Se, ee Ae ee ene 
1861 | 2,971,923 | 1875 3,134,086 1888 1,622,907 
1862 2 620,383 | 1876 3.131.013 1889 1,741,592 
1863 2032, 522 1877 2,746, 385 1890 2,091,229 
1864 1,924,119 1878 2.771583 189] 2,128,838 
1865 1,961,905 1879 2.914.210 1892 2991459 
1866 1.771,809 || 1880 2,080, 040 1893 2) 969,852 
1867 1,728,427 || 1881 2.597, 348 1894 2,465,411 
1868 761,411 || 1882 1,859,985 1895 2,150,057 
1869 1,795,904 1883 | 1,640,753 1896 2,296,163 
1870 2,195,096 1884 1,425,130 1897 285,096 
187] 2,014,888 1885 1,317,315 1898 229,516 
1872 2287 660 1886 1,367,844 1899 1,967,081 
1873 2.794.327 || 1887 1,575,487 1900 1,983,116 


Pe a ae ED NE a EGS TEES 
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If the above figures be compared with the returns of sheep for the same 
period, it will be found that the change which has taken place in the class 
of stock has been most remarkable. It is very debatable whether the 
substitution of sheep for cattle will in the end prove advantageous to the 
state, though there does not appear to be any doubt that sheep-breeding 
is at present more profitable to the individual owner. The decrease in 
the number of cattle depastured in the state during 1900, compared 
with 1875, was 1,150,970. The lowest point in cattle-raising was reached 
in 1885, the result, no doubt, of continued bad seasons. Since then, 
the improvement has been gradual, and, though small, may yet be taken 
as evidence of the disposition of the pastoralists in some parts of the 
state to revert to the breeding of cattle in place of sheep. The decrease 
since 1894 has been chiefly due to the dry seasons. 

An exact statement of the loss of cattle from disease and failure of 
water and grass can be made for eighteen years. Of these years, seven 
may be considered as having been favourable to stock, and seven dis- 
astrous, while in the other four years the losses have not been large. The 
following table shows the number of cattle lost through unpropitious 
seasons or disease. The cause of most of the losses was failure of grass 
and water; but in some years, notably 1890, the stockholders suffered 
greatly by the prevalence of the opposite condition of too much rain, 
inducing various forms of disease fatal to stock :— 


Expected Increase, 


Year. allowing for all causes Actual Increase 


Loss through Seasons. 








of natural decrease. or Decrease. 
| 
1883 | 114,900 *219,200 | 334, 100 
1884 64,100 *215,600 279,700 
1885 30,600 *107,800 138,400 
1886 66,800 50,500 16,300 
1887 207,600 207,600 t 
1888 82,600 47,400 35,200 
1889 118,700 118,700 ‘A 
1890 299,500 167,400 132,100 
1891 137,300 137,300 tT 
1892 100,727 100,727 ‘ 
1893 172,493 48,393 84,400 
1894 195,559 195,559 ‘) 
1895 $150,113 *315,354 165,241 
1896 76,106 76,106 t 
1897 +80,522 *141,097 60,575 
1898 $27,190 *55,580 28,390 
1899 +33, 876 *62,435 28,559 
1900 $175,951 *16,035 t 
* Decrease during the year. t No loss, or, if any, very slight. { Expected decrease. 


The principal breeds of cattle now in the state are the Durham or 
Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Black-polled, Ayrshire, Alderney, Jersey, 
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and crosses from these various breeds, 


At the close of the year #300 


the numbers of each breed, as: far as could be ascertained, were :— 


Shorthorns— 


Dt | | i aaa ES 
RNIN (oo sna ctieei cimsonendsonbiepooeice 


Hereford— 


Pasmand: sid... 
I 5 ete. ocd cuicpsndemnissleteres 


Devon— 


TPR AAI: oso ons co copacesese chu 
I aL, 0 alias mecca euaaip iid 


Black-polled— 


Pure: andi stud’ ........... EPS Sees | 
CERIN SOLIS IONS STH TON. 


Red-polled— 


PEUTIC AT UII! cnn cocenccicinidalanwsshdes 
oss ccvssnasbaabece toimmie 


Ayrshire— 


Pigrarrel Sih so ocoicvssinscaccsuee 
ae 


Alderneys— 


Di 2. cet Se Ra a Ea aie 
CRI os food cicetvocv pence tcbescsnve 


Holstein—. 


Birman arch: SHA oo... ccnnevevesecon ores 
Ordinary s.isc02.<02 einer ing eines 


Jersey— 


Pte anid: UIE «ono cc ncn cocceccessesee 
SIN Naas te shinetasererncactrhss scone 


Guernsey (Pure and stud) ............c.cseeeee eens 
Berry: (Poneand? std yt. i. 22s ss..sss.csc0sscassesen 


Crosses (estimated) :— 


Shorthorn and Hereford .....,...... 
Shorthorn and Devon................+. 
Hereford and Devon. ...............08. 
Shorthorn and Black-polled......... 
Ayrshire and Shorthorn............... 
Alderney and Shorthorn ............ 
Jersey and Shorthorn.................. 
Holstein and Shorthorn............... 


Unrecognisable 


Oe 


























Liat dnti 46,619 

fe ee 529,806 
576,425 

SS BS 4. Ake 25,722 

eae): 2S 189,430 
215,152 

ss seebiagbiede 9,993 

nie daeaanese 59,027 
69,020 

eee IL 1,349 

sso bipbtbaeciin 7,046 
——_— 8,895 

sdvtepamereen 124 

Sitar BK 135 
259 

yis chen 5,785 

ieee ey 28,371 
—_——— 34,156 

‘nieoubeeies 1,669 

secniebeeees 7,025 
8,694 

Pe er 188 

Spe ao 597 
785 

a a 3,163 

a leer 15,191 
18,354 
ERGs SS Ce cai tate 9 
Esa dn spa ne he Soak eaeacee lL 

CREAR 275,807 

Ses wort chile 145,574 

‘Saipan oye 61,903 

Sick as cee 20,676 

ssas=d eee 50,334 

Saar 1,389 

Nasisa peace 11,529 

ape St 910 

‘inapatameiild 321,293 

— 889,415". 

ES Ee see. 1,821,165 


There were, in addition, 161,951 head not classified, which were for 


the most part in the towns. 


There has been a comparatively large increase in the number of 
milking cattle, as many of the stockowners, principally in the coastal 
districts, are turning their attention to dairying instead of fattening 
for market, and it is believed that this change will continue and in. 
time become general throughout the state, as dairying, when. properly 
carried out, yields very satisfactory returns. The number of milch cows 
is now 420,148. Further particulars in regard to the dairy industry 


will be found on page 614. 
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The breed of cattle throughout the state is steadily improving—a 
result due to the introduction of good stud stock, to greater attention 
and care exercised in selection and breeding, more particularly for 
dairying purposes; and to culling and keeping in paddocks. In only 
nine out of the sixty-five stock districts of the state is it reported that 
there is actual deterioration in the quality of the cattle, accounted for by 
inattention to breeding. Cattle are for the most part kept in paddocks. 
Of the number shown on page 596, 1,460,718 were paddocked, 247,221 
were on open runs, and 113,226 were depastured both ways. 

During the year 1900, 816 pure-bred cattle were imported, chiefly 
from the other states of the Commonwealth. Importations from Europe 
and America were prohibited for many years, owing to the natural dread 
of the stockowners lest their herds should contract diseases which have 
devastated the cattle of other countries. The prohibition was removed 
in 1888, and cattle are now admitted after strict quarantine. The 
‘number so admitted in 1900, included in the above figures, was 2 
bulls and 4 cows. ; 

The number of breeding cows at the beginning of 1900 was estimated 
at 655,700, of which 399,327 were dairy cows. The calves branded 
numbered 290,726, or an average of 44°3 per cent. As the season 
was not unfavourable for cattle, about 60 per cent. of calves would 
have been a reasonable expectation. It is, therefore, plain that in 
a large number of instances the calves have not reached the age when 
they are usually branded. This was certainly the case with a large 
proportion of the calves dropped by what are termed dairy cows. 

Australian cattle, probably because they live in a more natural state, 
are remarkably free from milk-fever and other complaints attendant on 
calving. A large number of calves are reared on separated milk, to 
which a little pollard or grain is added; but better results have been 
achieved by providing a foster-mother, three to four calves being allowed 
to each cow. 


Horses. 


Australasia is eminently fitted for the breeding of horses, and 
attention has long been directed to this industry. At an _ early 
period the stock of the country was enriched by the importation 
of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from India, and to this cause 
the high name which was acquired by the horses of Australia was 
largely due. The abundance of good pasture everywhere obtainable 
was also of great importance. The native kangaroo-grass, especially 
when in seed, is full of saccharine matter, and young stock thrive 
excellently upon it. This abundance of natural provender allowed of 
a large increase in the stock of the settlers, which would have been of 
great advantage had it not been that the general cheapness of horses led 
to a neglect of the canons of breeding. In consequence of the discovery 
of gold, however, a notable increase in price took place. Under ordinary 
conditions this circumstance would have been favourable to the breed, 
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and such was the case in Victoria. But in New South Wales it was 
far otherwise ; the best of its stock, including a large proportion of 
its most valuable breeding mares, was taken by Victoria, with the 
result that for twenty years after the gold rush the horses of the 
state greatly deteriorated. One class of stock only escaped—the 
thoroughbred racer was probably improved both by the importation of 
fresh stock from England, and by the judicious selection of mares. The 
period of deterioration ended about the year 1870, since which year there 
has been a perceptible improvement in all classes of horses. The number, 
too, steadily increased from 1883 to 1894, when it stood at 518,181. 
Owing to the drought, however, the number in 1895 fell to 487,943 ; 
but in 1896 there was an increase to 510,636, attributed to increased 
settlement, more breeding, and fewer sales owing to low prices. In 
1897 the number of horses was 498,034; in 1898 it was 491,553, but 
in 1900 it had fallen to 481,417. This is above the number that, under 
existing conditions, can be profitably utilised in the state ; but the 
exports are still few. The ruling prices at auction in Sydney for the 


various classes of horses during the two years 1899 and 1900 were as 
follow :— 


| Prices. 
Class of Horses. | 

| Year 1899. | Year 1900. 
- me £ £ 
Heavy draught ...... Ey een, seat, Miwa ies tt 16 to 25 20 to 35 
MOdinmM ran hes sais Ss) ia Fee es sskees oles 9 to 15 12 to 20 
Sound unbroken Saddle... Ssh eek 5 to 11 8 to 14 
DTOROWIN CO MAC ook tee any bsp ae 4to 8 7 to 15 
99 99 5 (OEEEA POOR) os oe hocsesu ccs 15 to 25 20 to 30 
Broken in to harness ............... re tepipencnala rete Ae 6 to 12 8 to 16 
an a ‘ (OXWA GOOG) os. skessxec ss 18 to 30 20 to 35 
Remounts:lor Undine ro socks cesccssapccasacson ll to 23 15 to 28 





The following table shows the number of horses at the end of each 
year since 1876 :— 





| 
Year. Horses. 











Year. | Horses. 
1876 =| ~—-366,703 ~=«||~—Ssss9 430,777 
1877 328,150 || 1890 444,163 
1878 336,468 || 1891 469,647 
1879 360,038 || 1892 484,309 
1880 | 395,984 | 1893 493,231 
1881 398,577 1894 518,181 
1882 328,026 | 1895 487,943 
1883 326,964 | 1896 510,636 
1884 337,172 | 1807 498,034 
1885 | «344,697 —|~— 1898 491,553 
iss | . 361,663 ~—(|| ~—=—«1899 482,200 
1887 | 390,609 | 1900 481,417 


1885 | 411,368 
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The annual increase in the number of horses has not been greater than 
1:14 per cent. during the twenty-five years covered by the above table, 
while the increase of population during the same period has been at 
the rate of 3°38 per cent. 

For purposes of classification the horses of the state have been divided 
into draught, light-harness, and saddle horses, the numbers of each par- 
ticular kind being as follow :— 

















| 
Class. | Thoroughbred. | Ordinary. | Total. 
2h ae aS peep 17,273 | 122,238 139,511 
Light-harness ......... 12,394 | 99,255 111,649 
AIG ae rcuiscsdenve st Z. 26,922 | 170,730 | 197,652 
4 ea 56,589 | 399,293 | 448,812 





There were 32,605 horses not returned to the Stock Department, and 
they are therefore omitted from this classification. 

New South Wales is specially suitable for the breeding of saddle and 
light harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular breeds of 
Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush horse is hardy 
and swift, and capable of making very long and rapid journeys when 
fed only on the ordinary herbage of the country ; and in times of drought, 
when the grass and water have become scanty, these animals often per- 
form astonishing feats of endurance. Generally speaking, the breed is 
improving, owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the 
breeding from good mares. Where there has been a deterioration in 
the stock, it has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 
purposes, and to the effect of drought. At the end of the year 1900, it 
was reported by the Inspectors of Stock that in thirty-eight of the 
sixty-five districts into which the state is divided, the horses were 
improving in quality owing to the introduction of better sires; in 
nineteen districts no improvement was shown; while in only eight 
districts was there actual deterioration. | 


The approximate number of animals fit for market is as follows :— 





WIPAURRD NOTSES S5i.clovesdechecntiaves vesueeeeceseveusnt 17,728 
PE MREEIES TIOTHOH .c) seats dnb GURe ees ones sc cacievcccvccsectbien 30,971 
Light-harness horseS.........c0000..seceeeeceeeeeesenets 18,166 

Renae ce) sens coeds scsa rata 66, 865 


Of these, it is estimated that 15,830 are suitable for the Indian and 
China markets. The total number leaving the state for markets out- 
side Australasia during 1900 was 11,385; which was an increase 
of 8,388 from the number shipped in 1899. In 1900 the horses 
sent to India numbered 1,688, as compared with 1,111 in the previous 
year. The number sent to South Africa was 7 (14. The regular 
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demand for horses in India is considerable, and Australia is a natural 
market from which supplies may be derived ; but so far the number 
shipped has been but small, the speculation of sending horses to that 
country being open to many risks, as, apart from the dangers of the 
voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the stock being accepted. 
As has already been stated, there was a demand from Western 
Australia during the years 1896 and 1897, over 1,000 horses being 
shipped to that state during the two years, but in 1898 and 1899 
the number exported was only 74 and 115 respectively, and in 1900 
the exportation had practically ceased. The total outside demand, 
however, in former years was smail, and it was not, therefore, found 
advantageous to breed horses to any great extent except for local 
requirements, but since the outbreak of the war in South Africa the 
exportation from New South Wales has been considerable. 

The following table shows the exportation of horses from New South 
Wales for the last ten years :— 





Horses exported to— 








Year. s Other as hen 
mmonw : 

"Btates the ; India. Goiataiics Total. 

New Zealand. 
1891 3.489 440 351 4,280 
1892 3,093 865 629 4,587 
1893 23657 213 492 3,362 
1894 3,443 895 268 4,606 
1895 3,023 1,064 632 5,219 
1896 5,847 1,666 699 8,212 
1897 6,954 1,189 676 8,819 
1898 5, 264 1,983 633 7,880 
1899 8,200 1,111 2,085 11,396 
1900 11,594 1,688 9,697 225979 





The foreign countries other than India to which horses are exported 
are chiefly South Africa, China, Fiji, New Caledonia, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and other Pacific Islands. 

There is a market for horses for military purposes in Europe, and in 
view of the increasing facilities for shipment, and the possibility of 
breeding horses in Australasia superior to those imported from North 
and South America, Syria, and North Africa, the difficulties in the way of 
capturing part of the European trade should not be insurmountable. 
At the end of 1900 the number of horses in Great Britain was 2,000,415, 
as compared with 2,028,099 in the previous year. The number imported 
into Great Britain in 1895 was 34,092; in 1896, 40,677; in 1897, 
49,519 ; in 1898, 42,921 ; in 1899, 43,899; and in 1900, 51,786. ‘The 
total value of horses imported into Great Britain in 1900 was 
£1,350,493. 
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PAsTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the wealth, not 
only of New South Wales, but also of all the other principal states of 
Australasia, and the return derived therefrom is the largest source of the 
income of its inhabitants. The total capital value of pastoral property 
in the state, including land, improvements, and plant, as well as stock, 
was estimated in 1900 to be £135,396,000, of which £43,701,000 
represented the value of land, £52,644,000 that of improvements and 
plant, and £39,051,000 that of stock. The value of land has greatly 
fallen during the past few years. 

The value of stock does not include dairy cattle and swine ; if these 
were added the amount would be £42,379,000, and the total value of 
all pastoral property, £138,724,000. In the above returns is included 
the value of improvements on Crown lands under lease to the pastoral- 
ists, which for the year under review was estimated to be £10,216,852. 
The capital value of the leased land is, of course, excluded from the general 
estimate. From the nature of the industry it is difficult to arrive at 
more than a general estimate of the return from pastoral pursuits as at 
the point of production ; the Sydney values are, however, more easily 
ascertained, and are therefore given in the following estimate. From 
sheep the return for the year 1900 was approximately £10,719,000 
excluding the value of tallow; from cattle, excluding dairy products, 
the return was £1,666,000; from horses, £780,000; and tallow, £542,000 ; 
or £13,707,000 in all. If from the total just given be deducted 10 per 
cent., a fair approximation is arrived at of the station value of pastoral 
products for the year 1900. 

The number of stock in each state at the close of the year 1900 
was approximately as follows :— 




















State. Sheep. Cattle. Horses. 

New South Wales ............ 40,020,506 1,983,116 481,417 
WU SMSTINET I eso noid 9,338,700 1,898,752 431,547 
Qnpentan® . 5 i. 2i2. sk 10,339,185 4,078,191 456,788 
South Australia .......... Seite 5,283,247 472,428 179,352 
Western Australia ............ 2,431,861 338,665 68,231 
ph inter 3) BBR SR aE 1,683, 956 165,516 31,607 

Commonwealth............ 69,097,455 8,936,668 1,648,942 
Wew Zealand .,,.cicncsecennone cies 19,355,195 1,256,680 266,245 

Amstralasin — cccacorse anus 88,452,650 10,193,348 1,915,187 





The number of sheep and cattle runs in the state at the end of 
the year 1900 was 48,309, of which 42,565 were enclosed, and 5,744 
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were open or unenclosed ; 23,294 of the enclosed runs were properly 
subdivided into paddocks, and 19,041 were partially subdivided. The 
area comprised in these holdings was approximately 164,973,509 
acres, about 46,043,244 acres being freehold, and 118,930,265 acres 
leased from the State. The improvements effected on pastoral 
estates have been valued at £52,644,000. Of this sum, fencing 
absorbs £31,544,864—representing 750,652 miles without wire netting, 
at an average rate of £34 13s. per mile, amounting to £26,012,560 ; 
and 77,684 miles with wire netting, at an average cost of £71 
per mile, amounting to £5,532,304. The dams for watering stock 
numbered 48,044, at an average value of £68 ; and there were 55,071 
excavated tanks, worth on an average £169; while the wells sunk 
or bored numbered 6,618, the average value of each being £130. Thus 
the total of all dams was £3,258,656 ; of tanks, £9,286,573; and of wells, 
£858,153. The value of improvements and plant other than those 
specified was about £7,695,792, representing ringbarking and buildings, 
the former estimated at £2,909,976, and the latter at £4,785,816. 


PuBLIC WATERING PLACES. 


The Public Watering Places Act of 1884 (48 Vic., No. 16) came into 
operation on the lst January of that year. By this measure the con- 
struction and administration of the artesian bores and public watering 
places were entrusted to the Minister of Mines and Agriculture, subse- 
quently being transferred to the Minister for Lands, and later on to 
the Minister for Public Works. After the transfer of the administration 
of the Act to the Public Works Department, certain sections of the 
same, with reference to the proclamation of reserves, were transferred 
to the Department of Mines and Agriculture, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Executive Councillors (Functions Substitution) Act. 

The first successful artesian well sunk in New South Wales was on 
the Kallara Station in 1879. The spot selected for the experiment was 
near a mud spring, and after boring 140 feet water was tapped which 
rose 26 feet above the curb, and the flow has continued ever since. The 
Government first commenced boring in 1883; but in 1891, on the 
recommendation of the officer in charge, all the Government augers were 
withdrawn from the field, and since that date the work has been done by 
contract. The prices paid vary somewhat, the range being from 
15s. 6d. to £1 10s. per foot for the first 500 feet ; 15s. 6d. to £1 15s. up to 
1,000 feet ; 16s. to £2 up to 1,500 feet; 16s. to £2 2s. 6d. up to 2,000 
feet; £1 1s. to £2 10s. up to 2,500 feet; £1 1s. to £3 10s. for depths 
up to 3,000 feet ; £1 4s. 6d. to £3 up to 3,500 feet ; andfrom £1 7s. 6d. 
to £3 up to 4,000 feet. 

Public watering places are established on all the main stock routes of 
the state. These works consist of dams, wells, and artesian bores, and at 
the present time 188 tanks, 31 dams or reservoirs, 38 wells, 78 artesian 
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bores and 22 open watering-places are in existence. The tanks have 
a capacity of up to 5,000,000 gallons, and in depth they range from 
15 to 20 feet. They are so constructed as to be fed during rainy 
weather by surface drains. The soil from the excavations is embanked 
around, in order to afford shelter from the wind, and so lessen 
evaporation, and also, where the contour is favourable, to conserve 
water above the ground surface. The total storage capacity of the 
tanks and wells above mentioned may be set down at 600,000,000 
gallons, and the wells, if regularly worked, will yield a total of 550,000 
gallons perday. Except at those dams and reservoirs which are of large 
extent and capacity, stock are not allowed direct access to the tanks, 
but are admitted to troughs which are filled by means of service 
reservoirs, into which the water is raised by various methods—steam, 
horse, or wind power. From the wells the water is mostly drawn by 
whims and self-acting buckets. In addition to this supply, the 78 
Government artesian bores on the various stock routes of the state 
yield approximately 36,000,000 gallons. 

Of the dams, tanks, wells, and bores in existence, 218 have been let on 
lease for various periods, at rentals ranging from £1 to £255, the total 
rental receivable by theState beingabout £4,500. After beingadvertisedin 
the Government Gazette and the local newspapers, the leases are submitted 
to public tender, the condition being that the tenant must constantly 
either reside at the watering place himself or provide a resident care- 
taker. In either case he may take stock on agistment and depasture a 
certain number of his own on the lands appertaining to the lease, and 
he is also encouraged to cultivate and improve such lands. He is 
permitted to charge a fixed scale for watering stock, viz.: ld. per head 
for horses, 1d. for cattle, 1d. for camels, 3d. for goats and pigs, and Is. 
per 100 or portion of 100 sheep. Water may also be sold for domestic 
purposes at 6d. per 100 gallons. Sixteen public watering places have 
been placed under the authority of trustees or municipal councils, this 
course being permitted by the Act when expedient. In addition to the 
above, 83 dams and waterholes are cpen to the public without any fee 
or regulations. 

Among the uses to which artesian water is being applied is that of 
wool-scouring. Its suitability for this purpose has been abundantly 
proved by the operations which have been carried on during the past 
four seasons at the Moongulla Bore, on the Collarendabri Road. The 
wool treated there has been awarded a first prize at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society’s show, and has also been highly commended by leading wool 
merchants. Consequent upon the marked success thus achieved, similar 
operations were undertaken at the Bulyeroi, Woolabra, Carinda, 
Enngonia, Wallon, Moree, and Wilby Wilby Bores. This is now an 
established industry, with good prospects for the future. 

The “ Artesian Wells Act of 1897 ” provides that any occupier of land 
‘or any group of occupiers, may petition the Minister to construct an 
artesian well, and the necessary distributing channels for water. The 
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petitioners are required to consent to the transfer to the Crown of an 
area, not exceeding 40 acres, embracing the site for the bore, and to pay 
such charges as may be assessed by the Land Board, which shall not 
exceed the yearly value to each occupier of the direct benefit accruing 
to his land from the construction of the bore and the supply of water 
from the same; but such charges cannot exceed 6 per cent. per annum 
on the cost of the works. Provision is also made for the Minister to 
take the initiatory steps when a group of settlers are not in agreement. 
It is enacted that a two-thirds majority, occupying two-thirds of the 
area of the land to be dealt with, shall rule, and that the minority must 
come into the scheme and pay proportionately with the others. 


Live Stock oF THE WORLD. 


The latest returns respecting the flocks and herds of the world, based 
on figures furnished in the report of the Statistician to the American 
Department of Agriculture, are given below. The important part 
which these states are destined to play in the wool markets of the 
world will be better understood when the character of the wool produced 
in Australia is made an item of comparison, as well as the actual 
number of sheep depastured :— 




















Continent. Cattle. Horses. | Sheep. Swine. 

No. No. | No. No. 
arep ss oe CO 104,430,000 | 36,483,000 187,144,000 | 49,164,000 
PNIIO isis acidiicnscevereesiinnavaiainencs| COMI IOe 4,279,000 | 39,922,000 489,000 
Oo RED RAPA Reed ae 6,095,000 1,239,000 35,589,000 547,000 
RRC IOW oi cine 115,497,000 | 23,203,000 | 147,535,000 | 50,783,000 

« H 

PASOreARIA ew nmonswcoes 10,333,000 1,920,000 | 86,470,000 1,223,000 
ee RUSMUER OEE MAOMeRETSES 
SEU sssnceivascindsionccroaciie 297,202,000 | 67,124,000 "496,660,000 102,206,000 





* Including Pacific Islands. 


In order to give a more definite idea of the development of the pastoral 
resources of New South Wales, the following table has been compiled, 
showing at quinquennial periods from 1860 to 1890, and annually there- 
after, the stock that has been actually depastured inthe state. For the 
sake of convenience, the numbers of cattle and horses are expressed in 
terms of sheep ; that is, allowance has been made at the rate of ten 
sheep for each head of large stock, so that the total shows what would 
have been the result had the cattle and horses been replaced by their 
equivalent of sheep. There is also shown the number of acres of land 
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to each sheep of the totals thus found, as well as the number of such 


sheep per head of the population :— 


rp AD 











Other stock A Sheep 
Year. Sheep. expressed in Total. cy = per head of 
terms of sheep. EM population. 
No. | No. acres, No. 
1860 6,119,163 | 26; 300) 830 | 32,719,993 5°99 93°87 
1865 8,132,511 | 22,444,920 | 30,577,431 6°40 74°73 
1870 16,308,585 | 25,326,930 | 41,635,515 4°70 83°49 
1875 25,353,924 | 34,917,820 | 60,271,744 3°35 101°42 
1880 35,398,121 | 29; 760,240 65, 158,361 3°00 87°11 
1885 37,820,906 | 16,620,120 | 54,441,026 | 3°60 57°33 
1890 55,986,43L | 23,531,720 | 79,518,151 2°46 70°80 
1891 61,831,416 | 25,061, °320 86,892,736 2°25 74°56 
1892 58,080,114 27,057, 680 | 85,137,794 2°30 71°08 
1895 56,980,688 | 27,630,830 | 84,611,518 2°32 69°16 
1894 56,977,270 | 29,835,920 | 86,813,190 2°26 69°37 
1895 47,617,687 | 26,380,000 | 73,997,687 2°65 57°91 
1896 48,318,790 | 27,367,990 | 75,686,780 2°59 58°33 
1897 43,952,897 | 25,831,300 | 69,784,197 2°81 52°72 
1898 41,241,004 | 25,210,690 | 66,451,694 | 2°95 49°36 
1899 36,213,514 | 24,492,810 | 60,706,324 3°27 44°75 
1900 | 40,020,506 | 24,653,330 64,673,836 3°07 47°39 


DISEASES IN STOCK. 


On the whole, the stock of New South Wales are comparatively free 
from disease, sheep and horses being remarkably healthy. The diseases 
of sheep recorded during the last ten years are anthrax, foot-rot, fluke, 
and worms. Scab has been unknown for many years, not only in this 
state but throughout the whole of Australasia, except Western <Aus- 
tralia, where, however, the last traces of it disappeared in 1895. With 
regard to anthrax there was a considerable mortality a few years ago, 
and in the year 1890 the services of a representative of M. Pasteur 
were secured for the purpose of combating the disease. Though in 
consequence of not being conducted at the proper season operations 
were not at first satisfactory, success was established as the result of 
the second year’s experiments. Between 1891 and 1893 the number 
of sheep vaccinated for anthrax was about 90,000 each year, but from 
347,000 in 1895 it increased to 650,000 in 1896 and 1897, whilst the 
number vaccinated in 1898 was 1,227,000, in 1899, 1,063,000, and in: 
1900, 1,490,000. The increased vaccination is not so much indicative 
of a spread of the disease as it is a result of the more general belief in 
the efficacy of .the operation, which it is gratifying to know has been 
the means of greatly reducing the mortality. No records are available 
as to the number or percentage of the flocks suffering from foot-rot, 
but taking the 65 sheep districts into. which the state is divided, in 
the year 1891 it appeared in 37 districts, and during the five years 
ended 1895 from 35 to 40 districts were affected. It is less prevalent 
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in dry seasons, and in 1896 it was reported from only 19 districts, 
from 5 districts in 1897, from 6 districts in 1898, from 5 districts in 
1899, and from 6 in 1900. Fluke appears in much the same circum- 
stances, being reported from 23 districts in 1891, and during the five 
years ended 1895 from 23 to 39 districts were affected ; in 1896 it was 
prevalent in 22 districts, in 1897 in 13 districts, in 12 districts during 
1898, in 14 districts during 1899, and in only 5 during 1900. The 
Josses from fluke during the year 1897 were 44,000; during 1898, 
27,000 ; during 1899, 8,000, and during 1900, 11,000. Similarly with 
parasitic worms, the flocks were infested in 34 districts in the year 
1891 ; during the period 1891-95 on an average the disease was reported 
from 32 districts. During 1896 only 16 districts suffered, in 1897, 12, 
in 1898 and 1899, only 11 districts, and during 1900 only 9 districts. 
In the year 1891, 16 per cent. of the flocks were infested with worms ; 
from 1891 to 1895 an average of about 14 per cent. ; while during the 
five years ended 1900 the flocks have suffered to the extent of about 6 
per cent. 

Very little disease amongst horses is known in New South Wales. 
During the past ten years anthrax has never been reported from more 
than 2 or 3 districts ; in 1896 and 1897 it existed in only 1 district, 
but cases of supposed anthrax were reported in 1898 from 3 districts, 
in 1899 from 1 district, but no cases were reported during 1900. 
Australian string-halt—considered to be due to intestinal parasites—is 
somewhat more common. During the five years, 1891-1895, it was 
found in only 3 or 4 districts, but in 1896 it was prevalent in 9 districts. 
Seven districts reported the disease in 1897, 5 in 1898, 3 in 1899, and 
5in 1900. Prurigo, or mange, affected the horses from 5 districts during 
1891, from 6 in 1894, and from 4 in 1895. During 1896 it was also. 
reported from 4 districts, from 1 in 1897 and 1898, from 2 in 1899, 
and 1 in 1900. In the year 1890 a rather severe outbreak of influenza 
—commonly known as pink-eye—occurred in the metropolitan district, 
and spread in the following year to 7 districts. In 1893 it had abated, 
but appeared periodically, to a slight extent, until the year 1897. In 
1898 and 1899 it was reported from only 1 district, and disappeared 
in 1900. During the last ten years glanders has been unknown 
amongst the horses of this state, and though it was discovered among 
circus horses which arrived from America in 1891—six of which were 
destroyed—no other cases have since occurred. In 1894 and 1895 a 
considerable number of horses in the Lower Darling district were 
attacked with blindness, in some cases resulting in total loss of sight. 
No cases occurred in 1896, but the disease was reported again from 5 
districts in 1897 and 1898, from 4in 1899, and 5 in 1900. This ailment 
is now believed to have been due to parasites. Ophthalmia was reported 
from 4 districts in 1895, and from | district in 1897 ; in 1898 no cases . 
were known, but | district was affected in 1899, and 5 in 1900. The 
number of horses lost during the year 1900 through various causes, 
principally drought, is set down at 13,800. 
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The diseases most prevalent amongst cattle are pleuro-pneumonia, 
Cumberland disease (anthrax), black-leg (symptomatic anthrax), tuber- 
culosis, cancer, actinomycosis, red-water, and ophthalmia. Poisonous 
plants also contribute to the mortality in cattle. There is no record of 
the extent of losses through pleuro-pneumonia, but the disease is of a 
settled character, being reported from an average of 26 districts 
annually during the past ten years. Inoculation has been practised 
as a preventive, with good results. In the year 1900, 30 districts 
were affected. Cumberland disease prevailed throughout an average of 
6 districts during the last ten years, the average annual loss there- 
from being over 500. The heaviest losses occurred in 1899, when 6 
districts suffered a loss of 980 cattle, and in 1897 the loss from 10 
districts was 870. In the year 1891 the loss was only 100; in 1895, 
only 300; and in 1898 the loss was 175 from 5 districts. The loss in 
1900 was 525 from 5 districts. ‘“ Blackleg” was responsible for an 
annual average loss of 740 during the last ten years, being prevalent 
in 7 districts. The mortality was lowest in 1896 and 1897 when the 
loss was not more than 250 each year. In 1891 the loss was over 1,000, 
but the highest mortality from this disease was reached in 1898 when 
6 districts lost over 1,400. In 1899 the loss was 624, and in 1900 525. 
The average annual loss from tuberculosis in cattle during the five 
years, 1889-1893, was nearly 3,000, the disease being reported 
from 25 districts, but it would appear that at this period cancer 
and actinomycosis were included with tuberculosis. The spread of tuber- 
culosis is very marked, the number of districts affected in 1894 being 35 ; 
in 1897, 42 ; and in 1900, 48. The average annual number of districts 
affected with tuberculosis during the seven years ended 1900 was 39, 
the average annual loss having risen to nearly 4,500. In 1896 and 
1897 the losses were as high as 5,200 and 5,800 respectively ; in 1898 
and 1899 the number of fatal cases was about 4,600 from 40 districts 
in each of the two years, while in 1900 the number was 4,028 from 43 
districts. Apart from the spread of tuberculosis during the seven years, 
1894-1900, cancer and actinomycosis were reported from 37 districts, 
the average annual losses from these diseases for the period mentioned 
being over 1,300. During the year 1900 the loss was 1,075 from 39 
districts. The prevalence of red-water is confined to a few districts, 
and the loss therefrom is insignificant. In 1898 no cases were recorded. 
In 1899 and 1900 the deaths in one district from this disease numbered 
15 and 18 respectively. On an average, 7 or 8 districts have suffered 
from ophthalmia during the last ten years. In 1889 and 1890 the losses 
from this disease were about 400 each year. During the following five 
years the losses recorded were very small, but in 1896 the mortality 
reached nearly 300 ; in 1897, nearly 700; in 1898 the loss was 500 ; 
in 1899 it was 374; and in 1900, 359. During the three years, 
1894-96, an average of 400 cattle died through eating poisonous plants. 
The loss attributed to this cause was as high as 1,440 in 1897 and 
1,180 in the year 1898 ; in 1899, it was 742 ; and in 1900, 1,116. It is 
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believed that these deaths were due, in most eases, to hoven, arising 
from starving cattle gorging themselves with succulent vegetation. 

Under the provisions of the Diseases in Sheep: Act of 1866 (30 Vie., 
No. 16), and the Amending Acts of 1878 and 1882 (41 Vic., No. 19, 
and 46 Vic., No. 5), the state is divided into sixty-five sheep dis- 
tricts, the boundaries of which are defined by proclamation. In each 
district a Board of five directors is elected annually by the sheep- 
owners, all who possess more than 500 sheep being entitled to vote, or to 
be elected. Owners of over 10,000 and under 20,000 sheep have two 
votes ; over 20,000 and under 30,000, three votes; and those possessing 
more than 30,000, four votes. In addition, there are a chief inspector 
and inspectors, who are appointed by the Government, and who. have 
power to enter on any run at any time and examine the sheep thereon. 
In order to provide funds for this work, all sheepowners are required to 
pay a. contribution of £1 per 1,000 or portion of 1,000 sheep, but persons 
owning less than 500 sheep are exempt. 

Every precaution is taken to prevent the introduction of disease from 
outside the state, and importations of live stock are regulated by 
the Pastures and Stock Protection Act of 1898, which is a consoli- 
dation of the Act of 1871 and the Amending Acts of 1884 and 
1896. Regulations regarding the introduction of foreign stock are 
issued by proclamation under the Act from time to time. Cattle, sheep, 
and swine from Great Britain and Ireland, Germany; Belgium, the United 
States, and Canada, and horses, dogs, camels, and certain other live 
stock, from any country except Africa or the Indian Archipelago, are 
admitted, but must be accompanied by a declaration from the owner or 
breeder and the master of the vessel, and a certificate from an authorised 
officer inspecting the stock at the port of shipment. They are subject 
to inspection on arrival, and, if found free from disease, are removed to 
quarantine for the prescribed term. Fittings and other articles used in 
connection with the stock may be landed by permission of the Chief 
Inspector of Stock, but subject to disinfection. The importation of 
cattle, sheep, and swine from all countries other than Great Britain and 
Ireland, Germany, Belgium, the United States, and Canada; and of 
horses, dogs, camels, and other live stock from Africa and the Indian 
Archipelago is absolutely prohibited. Also all stock, and all carcases, 
hides, wool, etc., arriving in any vessel which has, with such stock, ete., 
on board, called at any port in the Indian Archipelago are prohibited. 
Fodder, etc., for the use of stock on board, may not be landed, except 
from intercolonial vessels. 

With regard to the neighbouring states, horses, cattle, sheep, swine, 
and dogs, accompanied by a declaration from the owner and an inspec- 
tor’s certificate, may, after inspection here, be introduced from Victoria, 
Tasmania, New Zealand (excepting pigs, which are prohibited), and 
from the southern portion of South Australia. From the northern 
territory they are prohibited. The importation of stock from Western 
Australia. is prohibited, with the exception of horses and camels in 
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actual work, which are admitted subject to the ordinary conditions. 
From the northern portion of Queensland, defined by quarantine bound- 
aries, all stock are absolutely prohibited: but from other portions of 
that state they may be introduced subject to certain conditions. 
Swine are prohibited from the whole of Queensland. The term of 
quarantine for foreign stock is as follows :—For horses, 14 days; cattle, 
40 days ; sheep, from 30 to 60 days ; camels, 90 days ; buffaloes, goats, 
deer, and other ruminants, 60 days ; swine, 60 days ; and dogs, 6 months. 
Stock admitted from the other Australian provinces are not quarantined. 

The number of animals quarantined during the last ten years was 
as follows :— 








Year. | Horses, | Catile. | Sheep. | Dogs. 
1891 74 26 432 31 
1892 29 7 | 229 43 
1893 22 ede ae 78 
1894 19 eis 20 53 
1895 11 eee ee 78 
1896 20 9 65 70 
1897 13 2 | 136 60 
1898 13 82 | 247 54 
1899 Bic bes § | 129 56 
1900 42 Fe 109 28 








If stock on arrival are found to be infected, the animals are in certain 
cases at once destroyed, and in others treated as the Chief Inspector 
may direct. No stock have been destroyed in quarantine under this 
provision since 1891, when six circus horses suffering from glanders 
were killed. 

Further precautions for the protection of the health of the live stock 
of the state are taken under the Animals Infectious Diseases Act of 
1888 (56 Vic., No. 17), which makes it illegal for persons, unless specially 
licensed by the Minister for Lands, to keep or propagate disease microbes,. 
or to inoculate animals therewith. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


The New South Wales legislation in connection with animals known or 
suspected to be suffering from tuberculosis, anthrax, actinomycosis, and 
cancer, 1s of a stringent character; and whether, in the light of the results 
of recent investigation, it is desirable to seek further legislative powers in 
order to provide means for the detection of the disease, is a question now 
undergoing discussion. The Government appointed a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the matter, but in December 1899, it was closed, and it 
is understood that steps will be taken later on to bring the investigation 
to a elefinite conclusion. At present the Board of Health inspectors 
in the state are empowered to seize any animal suffering from or 
showing symptoms of tuberculosis or other specified disease, and to insti- 
tute proceedings. In case of condemnation, should the owner of the animal 
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object to the action taken by the Court, a post-mortem examination is 
conducted by the nearest Government medical officer, and should it 
be found that the animal seized is not affected—a very rare occurrence 
—compensation is given in accordance with a vaiue previously agreed 
upon by the owner and the Court. No compensation is made in the case 
of diseased beasts, but the amount realised from the sale of the hide, horns, 
etc., and the value of the tallow from boiling down, go to the owner 
‘of the animal. Special attention is directed to animals sold or exposed 
for sale, and to meat and milk. Meat condemned by the Court is 
destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent its consumption as human 
food, and the owner, or the person in whose possession it is found 
exposed’ for sale, is liable to a penalty of £20 for each carcase or 
piece of meat condemned. In addition to the ordinary inspectors, 
there are six special officers—veterinary surgeons—appointed under the 
Board of Health, whose duty it is not only to inspect, but to give 
instructions and advice. In the metropolitan district assistance is also 
given by the municipal authorities, and similar arrangements have been 
made in other towns. 


Tick FEVER. 


The dreaded tick which has infested the cattle herds of a considerable 
portion of the northern districts of Queensland, South Australia, and 
West Australia, has not yet made its appearance in New South Wales, 
and the Stock Department is making every effort to prevent its intro- 
duction into the state. It has recently advanced nearer to the New 
South Wales border, and the country between Brisbane and Mary- 
borough in Queensland is becoming more closely infested. How best 
to deal with the evil, should it make its appearance, is a question 
which is causing much discussion. The practice of inoculating immune 
cattle with ‘recovered ” blood is advocated by many, and some time ago 
the Bacteriologist to the Board of Health made certain experiments, as 
‘a result of which he came to the conclusion that, first, inoculation is 
efficacious as a preventive of tick-fever ; secondly, it may be attended by 
after-results which, though milder, are similar to those following natural 
tick-fever, and the significance of which it is not easy to estimate, but 
during the period of the effects the meat of cattle slaughtered will be 
inferior ; and, thirdly, the quality and quantity of milk will not be 
affected. The balance of evidence he considered is infavour of inoculation, 
which he regards, in spite of drawbacks, as a perfectly justifiable pro- 
cedure in view of the possible appearance of the tick in New South 
Wales. At present, however, opinion seems to be divided as to the 
advisability of taking this course, the objection being taken that in view 
of the present imperfect knowledge of the disease the introduction of 
tick organisms is a dangerous experiment. 

The Royal Commission which was closed in December, 1899, made 
some inquiry into the tick disease, which will probably form the subject 
of further discussion when fresh steps are decided on. 
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Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous to stock 
is the dingo, or native dog ; but animals which consume the pasturage, 
such as kangaroos, wallabies, hares, and rabbits, are deemed by the 
settlers equally noxious. The rabbits are the greatest pest; at one 
period over 100,000,000 acres were infested with them, and 25,280,000 
were destroyed in one year, and their skins paid for by the Govern- 
ment. 

Rabbits first found their way into this state from Victoria, where 
some were liberated upwards of thirty years ago in the Geelong 
district. Their presence first attracted serious attention in 1881, when, 
in the Address-in-Reply to the Governor’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, regret was expressed that the Ministerial programme did 
not include a Bill to deal with them. Although this suggestion was 
ridiculed at the time it was made, complaints began to be heard in the 
south-west of this country of the damage being done by the rabbits, 
which multiplied so rapidly that in 1882 they were to be met with 
on most of the holdings having frontages to the Murray. Attempts 
made to cope with them under the Pastures and Stock Protection Act 
were ineffectual, and on the Ist May, 1883, a Bill having for its 
object their destruction became law. This Act (46 Vic. No. 14), 
known as the ‘“ Rabbit Nuisance Act,” provided for the compulsory 
destruction of rabbits by the occupants of the land, who were to receive 
a subsidy from a fund raised by an annual tax upon stockowners. This 
fund soon proved inadequate, and from the lst May, 1883, to the 
30th June, 1890, when the Act was repealed, it was supplemented by 
£503,786 from the Consolidated Revenue. The following table shows 
the amount of assessment for each year during which the Act was in 
operation :— 

















| 
he: Aree of Yy ear. agg of 
| I 
£ | £ 

1883 (from Ist May 490 Ln RR TG 157,252 
Paes eri... SH MBM <A \ACOM o.25408. amis 98,312 
SE RE 159,554 | 1990 (to30thJune) 4,714 
To games aaa 115,711 | ta 
a 210,594 | Total ......£| 839,457 


In addition to this amount of £831,457 and to the Government con- 
tribution of £503,786, landowners and occupiers are estimated to have 
contributed £207,864, so that the total cost during the above-mentioned 
period exceeded £1,543,000. 

The Rabbit Act of 1890 (54 Vic. No. 29) repealed the 1883 Actand 
those provisions of the Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vic. No. 
11) relating to rabbits. It also provided for the proclamation from time 
to time of Land Districts as “infested,” and for the encouragement of 
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the erection of rabbit-proof fences. The new Pastures and Stock 
Protection (Rabbit) Act of 1900 includes rabbits as ‘noxious animals.” 
From the 1st July, 1890, to the 31st December, 1900, the State expendi- 
ture on account of rabbits was only £40,793, the greatest part of which 
__£29,508—has been devoted to the erection of rabbit-proof netting. 
In August, 1887, the Government offered a reward of £25,000 to any 
person who would make known a process for the effectual extermination 
of the pest ; but the offer was subsequently withdrawn. Conferences of 
landowners and pastoralists on the subject of rabbit destruction were 
held in October, 1885 ; June, 1886 ; and April, 1895. 

A wire-netting fence, 346 miles in length, following the boundary 
between New South Wales and South Australia, from the Murray 
northwards, has been erected by the New South Wales Government, the 
cost of its repair being shared by the Government and the owners of 
the holdings adjoining the fence. A rabbit-proof fence has been erected 
at the public expense between Barringun on the Queensland border and 
the River Darling at Bourke, a distance of 84 miles, the cost of its 
maintenance being borne by the owners of the holdings adjoining it. 
In addition to this, the whole of the fence along the western side of the 
railway line from Bourke, a Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa 
+n the extreme south of the state, a distance of 612 miles, has been 
rendered rabbit-proof, the Railway Commissioners undertaking the 
work of supervision. Another rabbit-proof fence has been erected at 
the joint expense of the Governments of Queensland and New South 
Wales, from Mungindi to the Namoi River, a distance of about 115 
miles, at a cost of about £55 per mile, the netting used being 16 gauge, 
14 inch mesh, and 42 inches wide—thus making the total length of 
State-constructed barrier-fencing 1,157 miles at the end of 1900. It is 
estimated that altogether about 18,000 miles of wire-netting fences have 
already been erected, and it is known that many hundreds of miles are now 
-n course of erection. The same kind of netting has not been used on 
all lines of fencing. On the line from Corowa to Narromine the netting 
is 17 gauge, 14 inch mesh, and 42 inches in width. The contract price 
for this netting was £31 per mile, and the cost of the fence about £50 
per mile. On the South Australian border, netting of 17 gauge, 1} inch 
mesh, and 42 inches in width, was used, of a contract price of £37 
per mile of netting, and a total cost of £76 per mile of fence. The 
netting used on the line from Narromine to Bourke is 16 gauge, 14 inch 
mesh, and 48 inches wide. The contract price for this netting was 
£48 10s. per mile, and the cost of the fence about £84 per mile. On 
the fence erected on the Queensland border by the Government of 
that State, netting of 16 gauge, 1} inch mesh, and 48 inches in width 
has been used. 

It is evident that the rabbit has become a far greater pest to the 
pastoralists than any of the indigenous animals of the country, but this 
is compensated for in some slight measure by the export trade which 
has sprung up in the frozen animal and in rabbit skins. During the 
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last six years there has been a considerable export of rabbit skins, in 
1895 to the value of £12,695 ; in 1896, £9,952 ; in 1897, £9,183; in 
1898, £4,756 ; in 1899, £6,875, and in 1900, £4,182. A trade has also 
been begun in frozen rabbits and hares, the export of which was com- 
menced in 1895. For four years the export was small, viz., to the value 
of £519 in 1895, £390 in 1896, £555 in 1897, and £795 in 1898; 
but in 1899 the value reached £3,073, and in 1900 £4,537. It is 
probable that there will always be a good demand for rabbits and 
hares in the United Kingdom as the flesh stands freezing better than 
mutton and beef, which deteriorate to some extent by the process ; 
like veal and lamb, however, rabbits and hares are improved by freezing. 
The total importation of frozen rabbits into Great Britain in 1897 was 
13,823 tons, valued at £543,494, no less than 8,396 tons, equal to about 
390,000 sheep, being imported from Australia and New Zealand. 
Indeed, the disposal of the early stocks of rabbits in the autumn had a 
somewhat adverse effect on the sales of frozen mutton for a few weeks, 
and there was in consequence a diminished demand for Australian and 
Argentine mutton. In 1898 the total British importation was 
15,720 tons, valued at £573,000, of which 10,246 tons, valued at 
£275,000, came from Australia and New Zealand. In 1899 there were 
18,865 tons imported, to the value of £639,000, of which 13,327 tons, 
valued at £342,000, were from Australia and New Zealand. During 
1900 the total import was 23,658 tons, valued at £730,000, of which 
19,359 tons, to the value of £494,050, were from Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The Pastures and Stock Protection Act (44 Vic. No. 11) and the 
Amending Act (45 Vic. No. 23) provide for the appointment in each 
sheep district of eight directors, of whom five'are the sheep directors for 
the district and three are owners of large stock, elected annually by 
owners of not less than ten head. Those whose stock do not exceed 500 
in number are entitled to one vote; those who have from 500 to 2,000, 
to two votes ; from 2,000 to 5,000, three votes ; and owners of upwards 
of 5,000, four votes. Power is given to the directors to take measures 
to ensure the destruction within their districts of all noxious animals, 
and to pay as rewards for such destruction, by way of bonus, such sums 
as may be fixed by the Board from time to time. The inspectors of 
sheep act in their respective districts as inspectors under this Act. To 
carry into effect the various provisions of the Act, assessments are levied, 
not exceeding in the annual aggregate 3d. per head of large stock and 
$d. per head of sheep. Owners of less than 100 sheep or 10 head of 
large stock are exempted. The amount of assessment collected during 
1900 was £30,407. The Government subsidy was £6,576. 

For the destruction of noxious animals other than rabbits, the total 
amount expended in 1900 was £35,383. The number of kangaroos 
destroyed during the year was 5,114; of wallabies, 759,173; kangaroo 
rats, 144,954; wombats, 1,610 ; bandicoots, 47 ; pademelons, 27,813 ; 
wild pigs, 5,356; hares, 571,847 ; native dogs, 11,403 ; eagle-hawks, 
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9,946 ; crows, 184,107 ; and foxes, 2,682. The loss of stock from native 
dogs is reported to have been 135,714 sheep, valued at £59,817 ; while 
the loss from tame dogs is returned at 60,556 sheep, valued at £34,612. 

The reward paid for scalps of noxious animals differs greatly according 
to the locality, and is determined by the various Boards. The prices paid 
during 1900 were as follow :—For kangaroos, from Id. to 6d.; wallabies, 
from 3d. to 3d.; pademelons, from 43d. to 2d.; hares, from 1d. to 6d.; 
kangaroo rats, from {d. to 6d.; bandicoots, 2d.; native dogs, from 5s. 
to 40s.; pups, from 2s. 6d. to 10s.; wombats, 6d. to 1s.; wild pigs, 
from 3d. to 6d.; eagle-hawks, from 6d. to 3s.; crows, from Id. to 9d. ; 
foxes, from 2s. 6d. to 40s., and rabbits 1d. to 2d. 

Kangaroos are reported to be increasing in four districts, wallabies 
in sixteen districts, native dogs in twelve districts, hares in seven 
districts, and wild pigs in one. In twenty-four districts kangaroos are 
decreasing, wallabies in seventeen, native dogs in fifteen, hares in 
fourteen, and wild pigs in four districts. 


Datry FARMING. 


The dairying industry of New South Wales has made considerable 
advance during the last few years. As a profitable enterprise it was 
formerly pursued mainly in the south coast district ; but it is in the 
northern coastal regions, notably on the Clarence, Richmond, and Tweed 
Rivers, and to a less extent on the Macleay, Manning, Bellinger, 
Hastings, and the Lower Hunter, that the greatest expansion has taken. 
place, the inducements offered by the north having led to the migration 
of many settlers from the southern districts. Contrasting the progress 
of the two districts between 1895 and 1899, it may be stated that in the 
counties of the north coast and Lower Hunter the number of dairy 
cows increased from 73,354 in the former year to 145,973 in the latter,’ 
while in the south coast and Cumberland district the numbers stood at 
124,082 in 1895 and 134,600 in 1900—that is to ‘say, the increase 
during the five years was equal to 99 per cent. in the north coast, and 
only about 8°5 per cent. in the south. The production of butter im 
the north coast and Lower Hunter district was 16,824,005 lb. in 1900 
as compared with 5,506,613lb. in 1895, or an increase of about 205 per 
cent.; while in the south coast and Cumberland district the quantity 
made was 13,121,894 lb. in 1895, and 19,776,001 lb. in 1900, or 
an inerease of only 47 per cent. During the five years prior to 
1900 the production of butter on the South Coast was very low, 
owing to the dry seasons; but with better conditions in 1900, 
the output was enormously increased, the yield for the four counties 
of Camden, Dampier, St. Vincent, and Auckland, being 15,240,384 
lb., as compared with an average of about 8,600,000 lb. during 
1895-99. Cheese-making is still confined to the south coast, and 
it is not probable that it will engage serious attention in the north ; 
indeed, the small quantity formerly made there seems to be declining 
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in favour of butter, which is a more profitable product. That there 
is a great future for the dairy industry in the northern districts is 
apparent from the advances made during the last few years, and it 
may be said that in a district most suitable for dairying, only the out- 
skirts have so far been touched. The effect of the rapid development 
of the industry is evidenced by the new life which has been infused 
into the towns of Lismore, Casino, Coraki, and Maclean, and the city 
of Grafton. But while dairying must be mainly confined to the coastal 
regions, the industry will always be actively pursued in the more 
favoured parts of the non-coastal regions for the purpose of supplying 
local wants, and already in places remote from the metropolis well- 
equipped factories have been established. At Forbes, Dubbo, and other 
inland towns, considerable capital has been expended in plant for re- 
frigerating, cooling-rooms, and pasteurization, and good butter is supplied 
in the hottest season. That dairying is possible only in heavily-grassed 
country, with a good rainfall, is an erroneous idea ; in lightly-grassed 
country a good cow simply requires a larger grazing area. 


Most of the native grasses of the state are particularly suitable for 
dairy cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening qualities. 
The mildness of the winter season enables dairymen to avoid the heavy 
expense of stall feeding, and although a certain amount of winter fodder 
is grown, it is given to the cattle in the fields. The crops most popular 
for this purpose are maize, barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown 
variety of sorghum or planter’s friend. Ensilage, although very good 
for dairy cows, is not used so generally as it should be, the latest returns 
showing that there were only 25 pit and 86 stack silos in the state, 
making altogether 6,854 tons of ensilage. The area of land devoted to 
green food and permanent artificially-sown grasses has been largely ex- 
tended during the last few years, and in March 1901, it amounted to 
about 422,741 acres. The produce of this land is devoted to the de- 
pasturing of dairy cattle, and as the area is still below the present 
requirements, an extension of this form of cultivation may be antici- 
pated. The number of dairy cows in the state is 420,148, distributed 
as follows :— 




















Coastal Division— Number.| Western Siopes and Riverina 
INGYbB ORS sce cesevdcccecees 92,502 | Division— Number. 
Lower Hunter ...0...0..60.+. 53,471 North-western Slope ......... 7,160 
County of Cumberland...... 22,910 Central-Western Slope ...... 11,682 
South Coast ........ adeeaveves 111,690 South-western Slope ......... 15,770 
| - | RIVELING siesedededvvee hes nN 6,906 
LOU pecewoteserien 280,573 5 
Table-land. Division— Potal vcs ndiidad abe 41,518 
Northern Table-land ..... 23,615 = 
Centra! Table-land. ......... 33,813 
Southern Table-land ...... 35,830 | Western Plains.........0ceceeeee+ 4,799 
POtad » ecesscowererce 93,258 


ates Totai, New South Wales.. 420,148 
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Constant attention to the peculiarities of the climate and the wants 
of the settlers, as well as the judicious crossing of strains, have developed 
a breed of cows peculiar to Australia, especially in the coast districts 
immediately south of Sydney ; but all well-known breeds of milkers are 
found in New South Wales. The milk yielded by the dairy cows of the 
state may be set down at about 149,153,000 gallons, of which the 
quantity consumed in making butter during the past year was about 
114,069,000 gallons, and for cheese 3,559,000 gallons. The estimated 
quantity used for human consumption other than for butter and cheese- 
making was 29,795,000 gallons, while the balance, used for feeding pigs, 
etc., was about 1,730,000 gallons. The weight of the-butter made was 
41,479,794 tb., and of cheese, 3,559,000 ib. The yield of milk per cow 
is a very variable quantity ; in some of the principal dairy centres 
as much as 500 gallons is returned as the yearly average, while in 
other districts the yield falls far'short of this. For the whole state the 
average may be set down at rather more than 5 quarts per day for every 
cow milked, but the cows are only milking for about nine months of the 
year, and the average yield per annum is approximately 355 gallons. 

The introduction of the factory system in convenient centres, the 
great improvements effected in dairy appliances, and the establishment 
of direct railway communication with Sydney, have done much towards 
developing the industry. Dairy farming is not now, as formerly, 
wholly confined to farmers, as many graziers in a large way of business, 
especially in the coastal districts, have lately turned their attention 
to the industry, and are likely to find it profitable. When the factory 
system was first introduced the factories were mostly co-operative, and 
the process of cream separation and butter making were carried on 
together. This arrangement is gradually dying out, and central butter 
factories, fed by numerous separating places called ‘‘ creameries,” are 
taking the place of the others. The advantages to be gained from the 
change are considerable—a butter of more uniform quality is made in 
each centre, and there is a reduction in the cost of manufacture, owing 
to the greater quantity made and the improved appliances, such as re- 
frigerators, which the larger establishments can profitably provide. 

As indicating the changes which have recently taken place, it may be 
noted that during the last ten years the number of factories dealing 
with dairy produce has increased from 270, employing 887 hands, 
and using machinery valued at £62,104, to 556 factories with 1,425 
employees, and with machinery valued at £255,000. 

The quantity of milk required to make a given weight of butter varies 
considerably according to whether the milk is treated by a separator or 
in the old fashion. For butter which is termed factory or separator- 
made, the average quantity of milk used per hb. of butter produced is 
2-75 gallons, or 26 tb. 2 oz. For ordinary hand-made butter the quantity 
required is about 3 gallons, so that there is a saving of about 13 per cent. 
by the former method, in addition to the extra value of the butter pro- 
duced, the price in the Sydney markets during 1900 being from $d. to 
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ld. per tb. higher for the factory-made article. 
made during each of the last ten years is set down below :— 








Butter. 
Year, 
Factory. Farm. Total. 

1891 7,661,197 10,701,700 18,362,897 
1892 10,141,066 11,257,234 21,398, 300 
1893 15,635,360 10,755,484 26,390,844 
1894 17,567,646 9,792,049 27,359,695 
1895 16,770,189 6,525,323 23,295,512 
1896 18,828,293 7,045,984 25,874,277 
1897 23,713,509 5,696,457 29,409,966 
1898 26,522,467 4,961,134 31,483,601 
1899 28,817,747 4,216,134 33,033, 881 
1900 37,056,317 4,423,477 41,479,794 
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The quantity of butter 


The number of hands employed at dairy farming in 1900 was 27,171 ; 


of these, 15,015 were males, and 12,156 females. 


Included in the total 


are 284 persons employed in certain farm-factories, and omitted 
from the returns of manufactories and works. 
in factories proper, and not included in the foregoing total, was 1,070. 
The principal factories are situated in the Shoalhaven, Camden, Kiama, 
The following table shows the 
manufacture of butter in districts in 1900 :— 


Eden, and Richmond River districts. 








District. Butter. 
Coastal Division :— tb. 
MEP ORAUIERG:, :. . sca blaviias esos tichindbacoceccsres verses 9,926,139 
Maree PECITIDIOY «Sek Se dag cbcted bu esesssdocusp sn te ddhseye 6,897,866 
County of Cumberland ..............ccceeveceesesereoes 4,035,617 
Ment bine GCM ©. cd dacs ods Soins s li’ o Sate gus vere 15,240,384 
+729 RI ea 5 cE a 36, 100,006 
Table-land Division :— 
DRORDNOET VADIO-IATIC. 25s.cs ce cnticociecsessc-seesccdvanes 539,095 
PTI RILEADIC-IANG 322002 sceclasdikiscesasssova contenant. 1,899, 162 
MOCLNOPTE PADIC ATIC. ....ccrdseatcielecessosculiccdueanes 1,706,051 
1 RAE So A SR RR? RC 4,144,308 
Western Slope and Riverina Division :— 
North-western Slope .......:...5.ccsesessceccsneecsecess 23,866 
Central-western Slope ........:....c...sece see evceress 316,968 
BGI eW CS EOI ROME oho oes ccasticnecncccccoccenseednagen 729,068 
PONV OL ATI ee TER ras iain s dc Kecgacicoacccccprcecnceseeea 155,614 
AS se 5 RL et ak aN 1,225,516 
ee Sar ie ES OL RR, PE RSA Ys 9,964 








41,479,794 








The number employed 
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Prior to 1890 the state was under the necessity of importing a 
considerable quantity of butter 10 meet local requirements, but from 
that year an export trade was commenced, the surplus increasing 
from 281,341 tb. in 1890 and 838,296 tb. in the following year to 
over 1,000,000 tb. in 1892, nearly 3,000,000 tb. in 1893, and over 
4,000,000 tb. in 1894, but the wnusual severity of the season 
brought down the production in 1895 to slightly below local require- 
ments. The following year was not too favourable to the dairying 
industry, but an improvement in production took place resulting in a 
surplus of 592,962 tb., while the net exports for the year 1897 reached 
over 3? million ib. The net exportation during 1898 was over 72 million 
ib.—more than double the quantity exported the year before, and it will 
be noticed that the large quantity shipped affected the local consumption 
considerably. In 1899 the net exportation was considerably lower, but 
rose again during 1900 to nearly 83 million tb. The following table 
shows the production, the net imports or exports, and the total con- 
sumption of butter in New South Wales for eavh of the last ten 
years :— 


Year. orbaeis, | tego tipo for Budon 
| 
tb. ib. Tb. tb. 
189] BO ROCBOE SL rrceceswien 838,296 | 17,524,601 
1892 BE 398,500 | soe.csesccks 1,027,809 | 20,370,491 
1893 26,390,844 | cesceesesece 2,705,369 | 23,685,475 
1894 27,359,695 | .eccessees. 4,177,690 | 23,182,005 
1895 23,295,512 SOME ue, 23,347,123 
1896 DEST TIZ N rocdsvvevess 592,962 | 25,281,315 
1807 | 29,409,966 | ........0.+. 3,771,474 | 25,638,492 
1898 SU AIS GOT} soos: 7,759,421 | 23,724,180 
1899 SO OSSSBL | col sek. 4,549,722 | 28,484,159’ 
1900 | 41,479,798) ooesecsesee 8,487,534 | 32,992,260 








The remarkable increase in the export trade, when the adverse seasons 
are remembered, is a satisfactory indication that the dairymen of the 
state have begun to realise the enormous market for their produce 
which is presented by the teeming populations of the United Kingdom. 
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It is only during the last nine years that Australian butter has seriously 
influenced the London market, for although small consignments had 
been sent previously to London, the huge import into that city from 
Denmark and Sweden practically controlled the price of the Australian 
article. The position is now, however, changed, nearly one-third of all 
the butter imported into London during the winter months being of 
Australian origin, and on many occasions Australian creamery butter 
has commanded a higher value than Danish. The prices obtained 
during the last four years for Australian butter in the London market 
were very satisfactory, especially in comparison with the phenomenally 
low prices ruling during 1895. Great progress has been made of recent 
years in the preparation of a good article for export, and many large 
refrigerating plants have been erected for that purpose in the most 
suitable localities. The prices per cwt. for New South Wales butter in 
London during the last five years were as shown below :— 


re cents ci ic pen icine hd i Sh aa ii aS a i tS 





1896 1897 1898. 1899 1900 
Month. sean etic essai nine cee fl a 
Highest. | Lowest. | Highest. | Lowest. | Highest.| Lowest. | Highest.) Lowest. Highest. | Lowest. 
thins a las tos Bh eee ace ei ap as amu gia alin cm eR ata 
8, 8 8 8 8 s. 8 Se 8 8 
January ...| * Mi 106} 100, 103 90 104 90 | 106 90 


February..| * | * | 102] 94| 104} 90| 104| 84] 100) 92 


March ...... ’ . 96| 85] 104 | 94| 98| 84] 100| 86 
J | A * 92| 80| 100! 94/| 100} 90| 94) 86 
May 0.0630. = ss - y . s 92 84 98 85 
FHC ccceses = . * , + + * ‘s . 7 
FAY croiescon . * * * * * ‘ . . . 
August..... ? ‘i * ? . * 108 | 103 v3 bi 


September.| * .. 104 | 100 7 . 112 | 100 . ‘ 

October .... 106 | 100/ 100 93 | 108 | 104) 120 99 | 112 95 
November .| 102 98 | 104 84 | 108 92 | 108 92 | 112 96 
December..| 100 94 106 82} 116 96 | 106 92 112] 100 


<tticienins atelectasis leet ea ils nc aaa 


* No quotations. 


The experience of the trade so far has shown that butter should be 
made expressly for export, and of the best possible quality and texture, 
salted and coloured to suit the taste of the particular market for which 
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it is intended. Were greater uniformity in the characteristics of the 
produce secured, London purchasers would be enabled to “buy to arrive,” 
which would place New South Wales butter on a much better footing 
in the market. These results can only be attained by paying the greatest 
attention to cleanliness in all the processes of manvfacture, taking 
care in the reduction of the temperature of the cream before it is sent 
by rail or road to the factory, and making a more judicious selection of 
cows. ‘The most suitable form of box, the method of packing, and the 
quality of the parchment paper used, are all matters of importance if 
the trade is to succeed, and must receive the attention of the classes 
interested, as must also the question of winter feeding, so as to secure a 
continuous supply all the year round. Buyers naturally give preference 
to sources from which they can receive a constant supply, and periodic 
shipments have practically each year to oust afresh competing butters 
before they can gain a footing. Another matter requiring consideration 
is the advisability of direct shipments from the factories to specially 
appointed agents in London or other centres. A serious fault, too, in a 
great deal of the butter hitherto shipped, has been the presence of too 
much foreign moisture, which, freezing more readily than the fatty 
substances of the butter, spoils the texture, and causes the article to 
become crumbly. Satisfactory advances in these respects have been 
made in the course of the last four years, but there is still room for 
improvement. 

A drawback to the trade is the difficulty in securing ocean freights 
during the export season. The mail steamers do not provide accom- 
modation for butter after the middle of February, when the Tasmanian 
fruit season begins, consequently the produce is shipped by slower and 
less regular vessels, and until provision is made by the mail steamers for 
the trade the industry will suffer. In this respect, the state of 
Victoria does not share the same disadvantages ; for, while in New 
South Wales the production of butter reaches its height in February and 
March, by that time it has fallen in Victoria to somewhere near local 
requirements. The heaviest output from Victoria is in the spring, 
that of New South Wales in the late summer ; Victoria thus gets her 
heavy supplies on an earlier and better market. Added to this, the 
railways of New South Wales do not traverse the dairying districts as 
do the lines of Victoria, and the climatic disabilities of the mother 
state are greater. 

At one time, Holland, Ireland, France, and Jersey, were the main 
sources of British supply, and even now these countries contribute 
largely to the imports into England and Scotland. When the market 
was dependent on these countries butter in England ranged from Is. 6d. 
to ls. 8d. and 2s. per Ib. Then Denmark appeared in the market, and 
Scandinavia followed; next Canada, the United States, Australia, 
Argentine, and recently Finland and Russia. During the last ten 
years the imports of butter into Great Britain have doubled, and at 
the present time are valued at about £17,450,000. 


PRODUCTION OF CHEESE. 621 
The local butter market was marked by no exceptional features during 
the year 1900. The average prices ruling in Sydney were :— 


Price, per Ib. 





Price, per tb. 

Month. | Month. Fe 
Creamery. | Factory. | Creamery. Factory. 

s. d. s. d. Migs Be. 

PADUALY ossccgtacver 0-9 O See JS ulyiis.c.s2- ccc 0114 0 11 

February ......... 0 8% 0 72 || August............ 0 103 0 10 

Marvels saitii sti. 0 8% 0 8 September ..... 0 94 0 9 
Ait ste: aieinates 0 9% 0: 84 || October............ 0 9 0 8 
MAY. sah icipetstacese 0 10 0 9+ || November ...... 0 9 0 $8} 
UNG sein tas cuneate 0 11 0 104 || December.........| 0 9 0 38} 


The manufacture of cheese hitherto has not been so successful as 
that of butter, although it has been abundantly proved that when 
sufficient care is exercised in making and shipping, New South Wales 
cheese can find a ready sale in London at remunerative prices. The 
quantity manufactured for each of the last ten years is given below :— 


OR SEK are ME SP A SP Bice sa er te a ie ee ne oe Eee 
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Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Cheese. 
Factory. | Farm. Total. 
a are as ey aI a 
3,722,264 1,783,807 5,506,071 
1,803,674 3,214,622 5,018,296 
1,614,383 3,078,721 4,693, 104 
1,656,703 3, 163,709 4,820,412 
1,670,255 1,268,530 2,938,785 
1,887,106 2,132,738 4,019,844 
2,221,377 1,715,791 3,937,168 
2,220,445 1,024,867 3,245,312 
1,376,895 1,009,092 2,385,987 
2,322,663 1,236,160 3,558,823 


oe 





The price of cheese in the Sydney market during 1900 was as 
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follows :— 
Large, Loaf, 
Month. perks sa Ib. 
, d. 
PANUALY. 2... ssc. ccceseves 44 43 
February .<<.....3.. se 43 5t | 
Mar Ca ieyeccki- sand 54 5# 
Api taditeateists¥<basise 54 6 
MAY ss coctoacysnsives,-tseae 54 6 
A INS tt osiypeeeais naa cade 54 6 











August 


September ....... 
October... :s09 
November ....... 
December ....... 





Large, 
per tb. 





Loaf, 
per ib. 


He © Or Or Or Or Ga 
ool ot ol ped 
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The following table shows the manufacture of cheese in districts :— 























District. Cheese. 
lb. 
Coastal Division :— 
be TO 8 2. SRO AU SIRO QAR ihe SE ae ed 8,410 
Sr a i 1,670 
COMTI TROCEIRINE, ool knds pabevsodiinn arciproonsers 7,854 
RCRD NN rt malate 3,356, 166 
Ne ne as 3,374,100 
Table-land Division :— 
Wortherhy, eee nee essiees 34,071 
Compal Fie en csowssceconsanc 100,278 
Southern Pablesland: 0.0.5) eee cen scnnrdedeceecnci« 44,360 
oc onscnivoms 178,709 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division :— 
North-Western’ Slope...) ,....ssecnieicnnressanconennees 2,180 
Central-Western Slope .........000.00sescsessssesseses 52 
South-Western Slope..........0...cccssssceeee bese 1,590 
pe ENB aad sa Se ps OU IE ae 1,492 
aks sacs cnencrpospsroes 5,314 
WRB RO es 700 
Total, New South Wales .............. 55 3,558,823 





It is not probable that the manufacture of cheese will command the 
same attention in this country which has latterly marked the butter 
industry. During two years of the last decennial period, the state 
exported a small quantity of cheese, viz., 32,000 Ib. in 1893, and 
162,000 Ib, in 1894 ; but taking the period as a whole, the average 
annual production has been 4,012,000 Ib., and the average annual 
consumption 4,696,000 Ib., leaving, therefore, a deficiency to be 
imported of 684,000 Ib. Evidently, it has paid better to make butter 
than cheese. As a matter of fact, in comparison with Canada and 
Kurope, New South Wales is decidedly at a disadvantage in regard to 
freight, distance from the market, and climatic suitability. Cheese 
matures quickly and, unlike butter, cannot be frozen ; and it decreases in 
value unless sold just at the right time. These drawbacks do not apply 
so much in the case of Canada, where shippers are near enough to the 
market to be able to regulate the supplies. And when it is remembered 
that 1 lb. of butter has the same money value as 24 lb. of cheese, while 
the cost of freight is equal, it is not surprising that even where cheese 
can be produced in New South Wales: under excellent conditions, its 
manufacture is not being extended, 
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The following table shows, for each year of the last decennial period, 
the local production, the net import or export, and the total con- 
sumption of cheese :— 














Year. aay of | Net Import. | Net Export. renee 
ne, nnn ce 
lb. lb. lb. lb. 
1891 5,506,071 LOO AGS. PY Secesbncis-s 5,656,534 
1892 5,018,296 BB TOD) ecards spans 5,071,996 
1893 TS oF ae 31,979 4,661,125 
1894 CATE 1 santasemore 162,442 4,657,970 
1895 2,938,785 TE, opautareeliee 3,003,575 
1896 4,019,844 G40. 706? °F Loclendecer 4,969,550 
1897 3,937,168 IGT BD i pccdebevesds 4,124,507 
1898 3,245,312 EGA OOS 4 Cosserer pores 4,915,837 
1899 2,385,987 ADE SGO: 2-2: compcknpre 4,840,247 
1900 3,558,823 VDOG a0 A). csr acsers 5,062,349 
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It is probable that other milk products will shortly receive more 
attention at the hands of farmers. Already some attention has been given 
to the manufacture of condensed milk, while a similar product, known as 
“concentrated milk,” is also being turned out at Coolangatta, on the 
Hay Estate, and by another factory at Belford, near Singleton. This 
article will keep for months in cool chambers, and is largely used on the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers. Being without sugar, it 
has all the richness and flavour of fresh milk, and in this respect is 
more useful than condensed milk, which is not palatable to many people. 
Since the commencement of the industry the export of concentrated 
milk has advanced from 2,848 lb. in 1895 to 13,494 Ib. in 1898, and 
86,897 lb. in 1900. Of the total export in 1900, 39,775 lb. were for- 
warded to South Africa, and 35,788 lb. to the Philippine Islands. Up 
to the present time no great strides have been made with the manufac 
‘ture of condensed milk. The export commenced in 1897, and during 
that year and the year succeeding a fair quantity was sent to Queens- 
jand, West Australia, and Victoria, but the trade declined in 1899 and 
1900. In 1897 the total exports amounted to 11,928 lb., in 1898 to 
15,840 lb., in 1899 to 1,484 lb., and in 1900 to 1,680 lb. To what extent 
business might be done within the state is apparent from the fact that 
the net imports of condensed milk for the five years ended 1900 average 
annually 3,453,800 lb., of the value of £68,400. Apart from the 
requirements of the state, there is no apparent reason why New South 
“Wales condensed milk should not compete with the Swiss product in the 
London market. The quantity of condensed milk imported into Great 
Britain in 1900 was 987,003 ewt., representing a value of £1,743,679. 

The value of the produce of the dairy industry to the state, excluding 
that of swine-breeding, is estimated at £2,878,000 for the year 1900. 
The value of milk not made into butter, but used for human consump- 
tion, was £1,242,000 ; of butter, £1,555,000 ; and of cheese, £67,000 ; 
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while the balance of the milk, used mostly in feeding pigs, was worth 
approximately £14,000. The dairy cattle of the state were valued 
at £3,046,000. 

SWINE. 


The breeding of swine, which is usually carried on in conjunction 
with dairy-farming, has been very much neglected in New South Wales, 
and in 1900 the number of stock was 51,628 less than that recorded 
in 1880, and 16,782 less than in 1894. The present number is, 
however, the largest of the last six years, being 32,980 in excess of that 
of 1895. Considering the importance which the industry has attained 
in other countries, it is a matter of surprise that more attention has 
not been paid to it in this state, where the conditions of farming in 
many parts, more especially in the coast districts, offer great facilities 
for the raising of this class of stock. The following table shows the 
number of swine in New South Wales for 1860 and subsequent 
periods :— 








Year. Swine. | Year. | Swine. 

No. | No. 
1860 180,662 1889 238,585 
1865 146,901 1890 283,061 
1870 243,066 1891 253,189 
1875 199,950 1892 249,522 
1880 308,205 1893 240,860 
1881 213,916 1894. 273,359 
1882 154,815 1895: 223,597 
1883 189,050 1896 214,581 
1884 211,656 1897 207,738 
1885 208,697 1898 247,061 ° 
1886 209,576 1899 239,973 
1887 264,111 1900 256,577 
1888 248,583 
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The production of swine is a large factor in dairy-farming, but the 
increase in the number of stock has not kept pace with the increase in 
the quantity of milk available for food. Although at the various farms, 
factories, and creameries many more pigs could be fattened, the large 
quantity of bacon and hams imported annually shows that the local 
demand for swine of a good class or breed is far in advance of the supply. 
The breeds generally met with in the state are the improved Berkshire, 
Poland, China, Yorkshire, and Prince Albert, and probably the Tam- 
worth and Sussex might be advantageously introduced. ‘The crosses 
from these breeds are numerous, but unfortunately in the majority of 
cases the animals have deteriorated very considerably from want of care 
and selection in the breeding, and dairymen find it difficult to obtain a 
good class of store pig. A farmer who sells his milk to a creamery can 
purchase separated milk at from 2d. to 3d. for 10 gallons, a price which 
renders it a most profitable pig feed, provided that other crops, such as 
maize, rye, peas, mangolds, or pumpkins, are grown to supplement the 
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milk diet. At present there are few factories devoted entirely to the 
curing of bacon and hams, and the pigs are usually sold when fat as 
porkers at from 60 lb. to 90 lb. weight, the majority being sent to the 
Sydney market alive. The price ruling for good porkers during 1900 
ranged from 23s. to 27s. 6d. Owing to neglect to grow root crops for 
winter feed for pigs, when milk is scarce, the demand for store pigs at 
the commencement of the summer is very great, while there is usually 
a corresponding glut of fat pigs at low prices as winter approaches. 

The number of swine slaughtered during 1900 was 227,379, of which 
67,812 were killed at the Metropolitan abattoirs; and the quantity of 
bacon and hams made was 10,863,125 lb., chiefly in the County 
Cumberland, which contributed 3,615,200 Ib., the North Coast, which 
produced 2,430,781 lb., and the South Coast 2,139,756 Ib. It is 
possible, however, that a large number of swine are slaughtered for 
bacon-curing, concerning which returns are not collected. The following 
is a statement of the quantity of bacon and ham made in the various 
districts :— 























District. | Bacon and Hams. 
| 
Coastal Division— | lb. 
NOrth Coasts issue i dileiics coe peehke on. | 2,430,781 
DOWOR POUNDED 4 2, bss Cette 7, Scadeick a eek: | 418,455 
COUNGY SMVCTIONG 55.0505 .06.5 sacs vadepeecsi| 3,615,200 
SOT GH CAMERD 22 EE ohn rciss oss.) eeu, 2,139,756 
Wotalee ia aee cts. | 8,604,192 
Table-land Division— 
NOEGHOERTY PADIO“IANC 555235 oe cScsccwccosoccecess 430,038. 
COntrar Tareas o255 55 yess ooo ioc cecal | 566,081 
Southern Table-land \o.sce208 isk po5deec scx | 586,196 
SORE. F555 eeneeete tat oy inckivsok vec 8 1,582,315 
Western Slopes and Riverina Division— 
North-Western Slope.............sccscecececeeees 18,764 
Central-Western Slope .............0:cceseeseeeees 279,382 
South-Western Slope.............scccsceccesececes 246,123 
Berverinigg 7035. 5 a ss ks 126,419 
OE testa atk a 0s dos os: 670,688 
WWeBtart Ee Iains » oetiiiss 0A ves eee ik stn 5,930 
Total, New South Wales .............. 10, 863,125 
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- There is no reason why the production of bacon and hams. should 
not be very largely increased. More bacon factories fitted with 
refrigerating machinery are wanted, so that curing may be continued 
during the summer months. In these central establishments, moreover, 
greater care could be exercised both in securing uniformity in the quality 
of the article and in cutting. This last is an important matter, as there 
is as much as ld. to 2d. per lb. difference between a well-cut and a 
badly-cut ham. For export the animals should be grown larger, as 
English bacon pigs run to 300 or 400 lb. weight each. The quantity 
of bacon and hams cured on farms and in factories during the ten years 
1891 to 1900 is shown below :— 
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Bacon and Hams. 





me 
| 


Factory. Farm. Total. 
Ib. Ib. lb. 
1891 2,120,269 3,889,331 6,009, 600 
1892 1,803,824 3,303,253 5,107,077 
1893 3,704,996 4,055,392 7,760,388 
1894. 2,417,373 4,375,530 6,792,903 
1895 2,522,695 2,728,022 5,250,717 
1896 2,902,987 | 2,400,776 5,303,763 
1897 4,458,063 2,086,718 6,544,781 
1898 4,836,899 | 2,347,159 7,184,058 
1899 4,452,112 2,379,831 6,831,943 
1900 7,963,670 2,899,455 10,863,125 





It would naturally be expected that with the progress of the dairying 
industry increased attention would be devoted to the breeding of swine. 
In Denmark the export of pigs seventeen years ago was only a few 
hundreds per week ; at present the trade is about 60,000, while the 
country is the largest exporter to Great Britain, and has captured one- 
third of the Irish trade. But, as will have been seen from the previous 
tables, in New South Wales during the four years 1894—97 the number 
of swine decreased from 273,000 to 208,000; the number annually 
slaughtered fell from 190,000 to 148,000, and the quantity of bacon 
and hams cured, from 6,793,000 lb. to 6,545,000 lb. Up to the year 
1897, a fear of bringing down the high prices offered for porkers by 
the metropolitan butchers seems to have checked any disposition to 
place a greater number on the market; but as dairying advances the 
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farmers are realising that they too must make the most of their by- 
products, and a large trade in swine is inevitable. As shown in a 
preceding table the number of pigs increased during 1898, by over 
40,000 ; in 1899 there was a decrease of over 7,000, but during 1900 
the increase was 16,604. 


The following table shows the production of bacon and hams, the net 
imports or net exports, and the total consumption for each of the last 
ten years. The increased production during the year 1898 for the 
first time placed the state in a position to export, but during 1899 
there was again a small import, and notwithstanding the great increase 
in the production of bacon and hams during the year 1900 there was a 
net import of over 1,030,000 lb. The increased’consumption of bacon 
was probably due to the scarcity of fat sheep and cattle :— 














Yen aaa Net Import. Net Exports | gop ZOtAl, 
lb. Tb. lb. | lb. 
1891 6,009,600. pone i) EE ERE Ras Rae hte 7,153,522 
1892 5,107,077 (0: SNS nes eR ae age 5,856,498 
1893 7,760,388 Ce aE ed 2 a 8,213, 156 
1894 6,792,903 0d a9) ER Sa ce 7,227,625 
1895 5,250,717 pees 1 LG eles g, 5,668,105 
1896 5,303,763 Co ny OAR REE a a 6,119,928 
1897 6,544,781 GS eat ie a iain ee 7,123,658 
1898 | TR OORE fp ee 220,536 6,963,522 
1899 6,831,943 291,145 bas Gah ilhins’ 7,123,088 
1900 10,863,125 We cb cae cenice ~ 11,894,014 





The number of swine in each state at the close of 1900 was as 
follows :— 





State. Swine. 

TOG OTE VOOR 1.0 odce vk co schhavnonudbacciocscs 256,577 
Bri fui LUCE RIOR: AUSTEN al SILGE SO a A 337,588 
Geen ie ie lr a 122,187 
ute Anwar so idivpeddc idee ddice. : 91,184 
Western Anita lites) ioi505ccssscbisersonocev coeds 61,696 
fT Nt SRE 7 EE eR oe a cea OR 68,291 

CHaPPOTWORT UN ob dnd < ioe s cédaav'dcsccnivisors 937,523 
Bs SE | SRR SIS SRI ODD ERA Ce ERS ERLE EY 250,975 





PEAR ORR is cscs smi obescae evs 4 anak 1,188,498 
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It will thus be seen that Victoria has a larger number than any other 
state, its total being 337,588, or 28-4 per cent. of the whole herds ; 
New South Wales ranks second with 256,577, or 21°6 per cent. ; and 
New Zealand third with 250,975, or 21-1 per cent. Queensland raises 
10-3 per cent., South Australia 7:7 per cent., Tasmania 5-7 per cent., 
and Western Australia 5:2 per cent. 


SLAUGHTERING. 


Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the pur- 
pose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the metropolitan 
district there are 64, and in the country districts 1,706 slaughter-yards, 
employing respectively 447 and 4,406 men ; in all, 1,770 establishments, 
and 4,853 men. 

The consumption of meat cannot be given accurately for the metro- 
politan and country districts separately, as several of the largest country 
slaughter-yards are carried on for the purpose of supplying the metro- 
politan market. For New South Wales generally it is estimated that the 
average annual consumption of mutton per inhabitant is 96-7 Ib., of 
beef 177°5 lb., and of pork and bacon 13°5 lb., making a total con- 
sumption of 287°7 lb. 


The following table shows the number of stock slaughtered during 


1900 :— 





Number slaughtered in 1900. 





Stock. 
Metropolitan. | Country. Total. 
Sheep.i..05..5scess. 1,074,901 3,122,125 4,197,026 
EAMG si vevistees 41,232 121,255 162,487 
Bullocks ........: 69,953 169,085 239,038 
OWN as otek 26,701 112,412 139,113 
SSWANG se ccseeseubae 95,372 132,007 227,379 


NSRIMOR. Sucsce Gheede . 13,866 7,975 21,841 





These figures represent the stock slaughtered for ali purposes. Of the 
sheep and lambs, 2,805,332, including 1,0] 9,406 killed on stations and 
farms, represent the local consumption ; 589,944 sheep were required 
by meat-preserving establishments ; 951,891 for freezing for export ; 
while 12,346 were boiled down for tallow. All the cattle killed, 
except 15,042 treated in the meat-preserving works and 21,737 exported 
frozen, were required for local consumption ; and of the swine, 116,457 
were cured as bacon, and 110,922 killed for ordinary consumption. 
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The following table shows the slaughter of stock in the various 
establishments for ten years :— 




















: ae Cattle. 

Establish- ands * 

Year. ments, | Employed. Sheep. Lambs. ——-———_|_ Swine. 

| Bullocks.| Cows. | Calves. 
| | 

1891 | 1,617 4,154 2,404,953 127,709 210,731 | 66,391 | 25,813 178,355 
1892 1,870 4,860 3,371,454 84,728 188,518 123,058 27,022 184,065 
1893 2,105 5,786 7,883,650 | 150,458 230,388 78,661 23,907 | 188,985 
1894 2,146 5,718 8,098,408 154,470 238,349 83,974 23,979 190,277 
1895 1,864 6,297 8,256,079 106,924 276,998 87,481 23,618 178,588 
1896 1,905 5,959 6,077,420 119,329 232,875 98,910 | 19,461 149,971 
1897 1,869 5,563 5,670,845 119,258 244,085 100,302 21,511 148,047 
1898 1,820 5,391 5,499,049 166,714 222,220 119,229 22,593 157,492 
1899 1,798 5,158 4,603,225 193,304 944,184 114,753 25,011 202,603 
1900 1,770 4,853 4,197,026 162,487 239,038 139,113 21,841 227,379 


The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exactness only 
for the metropolitan market. 

All kinds of stock realized good prices at the Homebush sales during 
the year 1900. In sheep valucs there was not the wide range which in 
the previous season accompanied the advance in wool, but the high 
prices reached in 1899 were maintained fairly well, mainly as a conse- 
quence of the animated state of the export trade. In February, sheep 
sent to market commence to have an appreciable wool value, which 
rapidly increases from May to September. Though shearing has com- 
menced in August it is not until the middle of October that shorn 
sheep appear at the sales, increasing largely during November, while in 
December very few except shorn sheep are on the market: Towards 
the end of January a short fleece is again showing. The following 
table shows the average prices for each class of sheep during the year 
1900 :— 





Cross-bred Wethers. * Merino Wethers. 
Month. gen. 32 IN al 


Prime. | Good. | Medium, 
| 





Good. Medium. 








Bed. s. d s. d. s. d. gs. d. gs. d. 

JANUALY™ . 662.0005 ees a oe tApee I 10 0 9 0 | 12 6 10 6 9 0 
Februaryt 4....:5<.--- 13. 0 10 O 9 0 | 13:20 11 0 9 Q 
EAYCH Te osc. > ccecs otal Bas 20 LE 36 10.0. |: ti 2s.O 10 oo 
POE sitks «ncaa 15-0 12:0 10:"0:-|. 1446 12 O 10 O 
POS Tics (Ris case keneGe 1D: G6 Is: 0 It.0.. | “tg 13°76 10 6 
ADT UTES tip deena eae Sega 16 0 14 0 12:0 = | 16g 14 6 12-6 
Lp: CaS Bae Neier e 17:- 0 15 0 12 6 | “Tee 14 6 12 0 
PRUISUL fo stnccithcan cs: '6-20 14 0O 12: O.--) Sie 138 hice 
Septemberf........ ... 16 0 14 0 12:0 |} ee 13 0 10 6 
bef Fate) ee i; 1 NL) Ee eee Bai eat 9 0 8 0 

October Uategie< sees ++ 1 0 14 0 ll 6 | 15 6 13 6 ll 0 
\*} 12 0 | 10 6 8 8 | 10 3 6 | 76 
November’......... la Go 184 fl 3) | eee co 
6 10 6 8 6 ll 6 40 8 0 


December* ........... % | 12 
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| Cross-bred Ewes. | Merino Ewes. 
Month. | ) 
| Prime. | Good. Medium. | Prime. Good. Medium. 
“heb a. 0 ee | s. d s. d aay 
MEY sv cncvce cis sad ll 6 10 0 a 10 0 9 0 8 0 
Februaryt .........2. 12 0 10 6 9 0 10 0 9 0 § 0 
LE | | cr 12 6 11 6 10 O ll O 10 O 9 0 
PRIME 4c Lacie. .ceiul 13 6 12 0 10 0 12 2 ll O 9 0 
1 ee RE 15 0 12 6 10 6 12 6 ll 6 10 0 
Junet 16 0 14 6 12 6 13 0 12 0 ll O 
NN ew ic iewuined 15 6 14 4 12 0 14 0 13. 0 ll O 
ty ie 16 0 14 0 ll 6 13 0 Il 6 5 6 
Septembert..........«. 14 0 Ls 6 10 6 14 0 ll 6 10 O 
Rl De > We Sige a 9 0 8 0 
October ......... is 
a LO 12 0 ll 0O 13 0 ll 6 10 O 
* 10 0 Oey We acct 9 6 9 0 6 6 
November ...... 2 
ti 14 0 eee Ol aed | 13: ‘0 ll 6 1) A 0 
December™ ............ 10 6 9 6 8 6 10 O 8 6 1: | 
* Shorn. + Growing fleece. +t Woolly. 
The average prices for lambs were as follows :— 
Lambs. 
Month. 
Prime Good | Medium Month Prime Good | Medium 
Woolly. | Woolly. | Wooily. : Woolly. | Woolly. | Woolly. 
| 
8. tbs.) ab | oa | Pais ¢ Oi eds ¢ Pe Me 
January ......... 11: 6 120 0 7.6 DUA «> iicaessss 144 0;12 0; 9 0 
February......... 10 6| 9 O} 5 6} August ...... 13°05} ITO B® 
Maath ic 11 6|10 0} 7 O}| September ..., 12 0/10 6] 7 6 
| Oa 13 0); 10 6 | 8 0O1|| October ...... ll’ 6) 10 O07" 60 
NOY dees ch:s snes ones 12 6;10 0| 8 0] November ...| 10 0} 8 0] 6 0 
Tactic cis 13 6|12 0| 8 6|| December ...|10 0| 8 6| 7 0 





The average prices obtained in 1900 for the different grades of fat 
cattle, distinguishing bullocks from cows, are given hereunder. The 
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effect of the increased export business, already referred to in connection 
with sheep, is even more marked in the case of cattle, especially with 
the higher grades :— 


























| Bullocks. Cows. 
Month. | 
Extra Best. | .Zood , Extra Best x seo OR 
| Prime. | Yard. | aor, meme: Prime. Yard. aoe Beer 
Smo) 6.8.) EE 8. 0. | 2 aye ow. Pa S. 
JAaNuUary ........006 i= Bs iy 4 Rs Se WY Bo 3 2s ls, SS ee 
February .....0.. a) er 7 8) BR OT DAB eS Se 
WM OYON oie oecnes Oa! | 9 43° 9:17)| BO 7 Bi Sits Sb -S) Bs 
Pagal 5 éscncie, axe od 0: 7 1 OD 27 36 |. 2 |) 6B 6 416) 2 19 
ERI | cchesbeoe cal 06) Bie) 9 | OD SB OTT 6 2 we a eee 
OED Liicdtch tes cues O10 46 | 715 | 6 | 8 Bt oH SS Ss 
BRS. copctonrrenl me 1196 6) 6 8) 50) 7 7) 7 es ee es 
August ........... 219\" 6] 9 3) 6 20| 817| 710) 6 9| 4 7 
September........ 1975 20-5 | B17): 5 4 9 64 7 ee 6 Ae, 548 
SDEGBET igs nesenes 18.50) 4 1B 0 |. S26 | 8.18 |. 748) 6. Oe ee 
November ......... SB T1441 BB) G5 | 8 10| 8.5). 6 8) ee 
December ......... 1) 70120 28 5 ST 8 O38 OR Th eae es 





At the Abattoirs during 1900 mutton sold at an average of 1{d. per 
Ib. ; the full skin was worth 6s., the shorn skin 2s., the fat 2d. per 
Ib., and the head ?d. Tongues realized 2}d. each. Beet brought. 
21d. per lb. ; the head and feet were worth 1s. 9d. per set; the fat, 
12d. per Ib. ; a bullock hide, 18s. ; a cow hide, 13s. 6d. ; and offal, 3s. 
per head. Veal averaged 24d. per lb., the skin being worth 6s. Good 
lambs brought 6s. 6d. each, and pork sold for 44d. per lb. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


If the pasture resources of New South Wales expanded in a ratio at 
all approaching that of the increase of live stock, the inability of the 
state to dispose of its surplus would not be a matter of material con- 
cern, for though all classes of ‘sheep decrease in value after a certain age, 
the value of their wool, except in special and exceptional circumstances, 
is more than equal to the value of the grass they would consume. It 
unfortunately happens, however, that under the present conditions of 
pasturage the number of sheep in the state is, in a favourable season, 
too great to be properly maintained, so that the disposal of the surplus. 
is an important question. 

By “cast ” is meant the number at such age when it would be more 
profitable to send them for slaughter than to keep them, in the case of 
ewes for breeding, or for further growth in tlie case of non-breeders. 
The cast, expressed as a percentage of the whole of the sheep depastured, 
is a variable quantity, which, however, may be taken as ranging from 
13 to 144 per cent., so that for the year 1900 the cast was about 
5,070,000, viz., about 2,282,000 ewes and 2,788,000 wethers. Against 
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this there was a local consumption of 2,805,000, and about 755,000 
were required for the markets of the neighbouring states. This gives 
a total consumption of 3,560,000, leaving a surplus of 1,510,000. 

There are in the state works for preserving mutton whose output 
for the year 1900 amounted to about 590,000 sheep, while the 
frozen-meat trade required some 952,000 more. During 1900, 12,000 
sheep were boiled down for tallow, so that not only the whole of 
the surplus sheep of the state were disposed of, but by reason of 
the heavy losses through drought an inroad was made on the flocks 
remaining to the extent of 44,000. As regards cattle, the annual 
cast for 1900 was about 236,000 head, while the consumption amounted 
to 400,000, showing a deficiency of 164,000. From Queensland there 
‘were imported during the year about 63,000 head in excess of the export. 
For the past five years there has been a net import of cattle to the 
extent of about 127,000 a year, so it may safely be assumed that New 
‘South Wales if left to her own resources would not be able to maintain 
‘an export trade. It is well-known that there is a large part of the 
state well adapted for carrying cattle, and if the over-sea trade 
-became profitable there is no doubt that much of the country over which 
sheep are now grazed would be devoted to cattle, the necessary stores 
being obtained from Queensland. 

The question of the live stock trade with Europe is so important to 
_Australia that an account of the results attained so far was given at 
‘some length in a previous edition of this book. The efforts to establish 
‘an export trade in live cattle with the United Kingdom have, how- 
ver, been practically abandoned, the mortality being sufficiently high 
to discourage those under whose auspices the experimental shipments 
were made. In 1894 there was an export of 108 live cattle to the 
United Kingdom ; in 1895, 1,857 head were shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and 123 to France ; but for the last five years no trade has 
been transacted. Most of the difficulties met with arose from the wildness 
of the cattle, nearly all of which were drawn from the bush, trucked 
long distances to the port of shipment without sufficient nourishment, 
unskilfully hoisted on board in a starved and fevered condition, con- 
signed to unsatisfactory quarters, and submitted to close confinement 
and cultivated food for the first time. In addition to this, owing 
to a succession of dry seasons, the stock exported was of an 
inferior grade. The disadvantages under which the pioneer ship- 
ments laboured are not, of course, of such a kind as to prove 
insurmountable, and it- would doubtless be possible to produce a breed 
of cattle eminently suitable for the European market. Nevertheless 
there would always be keen competition to be faced from countries 
nearer than Australia’ to the coveted markets, while there would be 
the additional risk of landing the animals at a time when prices 
were below a payable figure. During the last few years the Argentine 
Republic has made great strides in the live cattle and sheep trade, 
and is already one of Great Britain’s chief sources of supply. The 
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number of live sheep imported into Great Britain from that country 
during 1899 was 382,080, and of cattle 85,359. There was, however, 
a large decrease in the year 1900, when the live sheep imported fell to 
179,000, and cattle to 38,560. 


Ture Meat Export TRADE, 


The table given below shows the growth of the export trade in New 
South Wales meat from the introduction of the system of shipping 
mutton in a frozen state in 1881. Beef, mutton, and pork are all 
included in the figures. The weight of the preserved meat exported 
prior to 1887 cannot be given, as it was not recorded ; and in connection 
with the figures for the last few years, it may be said that during 
1895 the shipments of frozen meat comprised 1,021,006 carcases of 
mutton and 88,719 quarters of beef ; during 1896, 1,372,373 carcases ot 
mutton and 16,286 quarters of beef ; during 1897, 1,065,990 carcases 
of mutton and 28,529 quarters of beef; during 1898, 1,095,560 car- 
cases of mutton and 39,593 quarters of beef; during 1899, 956,222 
carcases of mutton and 32,855 quarters of beef; and during 1900, 
951,891 carcases of mutton and 86,948 quarters of beef :— 

TA PREY A re i SERRE S/n Cag aaa ek OES Tai se et eee ae Sees eS 


Frozen. Preserved. Other. 


| otal 
Year. l Wane. 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

\ a: 

eee. ibe aes tb. ee eee 
1881 9,980 | es ees cees * 176,721 | 1,152,348 | 15,321 | 200,596 
1882 [poy eg aieee ss er ee i* 143,601 | 622,263 9,087 | 175,598 
1883 oe G3 i: 5 ol 1 ae ¥ 927 912 | 734,274 9,870 | 274,882 
[S84 ot ieate eeaee | aeacase *161,477 | 621,007 | 8,948 | 182,746 
1885 6,271 | EME |. \.semedcsas * 166,561 458,886 6,682 | 179,307 
1886 4,852 | Men > Ges devas T° Ths 700 263,637 312 85,539 
1887 21,831 19,310 | 9,761,154 | 150,714 919,750 | 24,752 | 194,776 
1888 52,262 | 44,537 4,528,269 ; 69,481 809,507 | 16,028 | 130,046 
1889 37,868 33,426 | 2,877,303 §2,321 743,685 | 12,984 98,731 
1890 72,304 | 71,534 | 4,655,523 | 74,329 638,137 | 13,477 | 159,340 
1891 | 105,013 | 101,828 | 6,581,713 87,632 443,902 9,596 | 199,056 
1892 | 223,074 | 169,425 | 8,620,747 | 105,922 786,057 8,342 | 283,689 
1893 | 220,584 | 141,640 | 13,092,942 | 164,592 632,767 9,081 | 315,313 
1894 | 339,404 | 193,760 | 16,382,577 | 206,054 934,083 | 22,289 | 422,103 
1895 | 608,441 | 560,823 | 22,384,285 | 302,828 | 1,191,850 21,647 | 885,298 
1896 | 642,566 | 343,680 | 16,351,936 | 218,292 | 1,288,946 37,961 | 599,933 
1897 | 504,372 | 275,647 | 10,903,611 | 147,165 | 2,256,916 65,942 | 488,754 
1898 | 540,114 | 295,046 | 13,930,801 | 227,288 | 2,780,391 §2,240 | 604,574 
1899 | 459,919 | 332,637 | 11,453,332 | 185,804 | 2,294,919 73,573 | 592,014 
1900 | 542,064 | 543,972 | 11,966,326 | 221,604 1,727,360 | 40,884 | 806,460 


eh, AR SE cE ETE TS RIE 

















* Including extract of meat. 





A satisfactory solution of the question of disposing of the surplus 
stock by export to Europe is surrounded with great difficulty. It has 
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not yet been ascertained whether a remunerative price for mutton can 
be maintained in London, nor—what is often lost sight of—whether the 
state, under the present conditions of stock-raising, is able to fatten 
off the surplus stock it now produces; this last is very doubtful. One 
of the essentials of a successful export trade is continuity of supply, 
without which the business cannot thrive. On page 579 there is given 
a statement of the estimated losses of sheep which the pastoralists “have 
suffered through drought during a period of twenty-six years. From 
this it appears ; that in: only nine of those years has there been no loss 
through the seasons. In some of the other years the loss has been 
extreme, and a recurrence of similar seasons would leave little of the 
cast available for export, even if it were possible to fatten the stock. 
These are matters which require consideration in connection with the 
export trade from which such great hopes are entertained. 

The quantity of fresh and frozen mutton imported into the United 
Kingdom during 1900 was 379,999,200 lb. ; besides this, there was an 
import of 383 000 sheep. These two classes of imports would be equal 
to about 8, 300, 000 carcases of Australian mutton, reckoning the average 
carcase at 481b. The present New South Wales surplus, after deducting 
the local demand, and the requirements of the meat-preserving works 
as shown on page 629, is 755,000 sheep. The following table shows 
the consumption of fresh mutton in England ; the figures represent the 
number of animals, the weight of which cannot be given :— 


Pe ee Pe ee eg ae ec cege Crecot ee acre a mamet Locally-raised Total 
Year. PO Acc ca ion eeslonanes” Live Imports. Frozen Imports. Consumption. 
1883 11,340,000 1,116,000 201,000 12,657,000 
1884 11,750,600 "O45, 000 632, 000 13,327,000 
1885 12, ,027 ,000 751,000 777,000 13,555,000 
1886 11,582,000 ] 039, 000 1,187,000 13,808,000 
1887 11,760,000 ‘971, 000 ] 542,000 14,273,000 
1888 11, ,975,000 956,000 1,975,000 14,506,000 
1889 11,794,000 678,000 2, 164,000 14,636,000 
1890 12, ,667,000 358,000 2, “948, 000 15, 973,000 
1891 13, 414,000 344,000 3, 398,000 17, 116,000 
1892 13,457, 000 ; 79,000 3,310,000 16,846,000 
1893 12,681,000 63,000 3,890,000 16,634,000 
1894 1] 987, 000 485,000 4,324,000 16,796,000 
1895 11,910,000 1,0€5,000 5,053,000 18,028, 000 
1896 12,342, 000 770,000 5,718,000 18, 830, 000 
1897 12,227,000 612,000 6,307,000 19,146,000 
1898 12, 060,000 664,000 | 6,628,000 19 352,000 
1899 pov 608,000 | — 6,892,000 19,741,000 
1900 2,474, 000 383,000 | 6,786,000 19,643,000 
MUU CREaNO see ee BE AES SET ARS men Gs. crit ay Ce ae a 


Below is given a statement of the average wholesale prices obtained 
in various years for English and frozen mutton sold in London. From 
an examination of the figures, it would seem that the class requiring 
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locally-grown mutton in England is quite distinct from that using 
frozen mutton :— 



































t New River ; River 

wear. English. | Zealand. rene i} Wilate. Year. Enalish, Dealers baead Plate. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1883 9 7 63 | 6 1892 7 44 34] 
1884 73 6 54 | 42 || 1893 64 44 31 | 34 
1885 74 5S, | 42 | 43 || 1994 73 4h 97 | 97 
1886 8 54 44 | 4% || 1895 7h 3% or | 9% 
1887 64 44 4 3,7; || 1896 62 38 93 | 938 
1888 74 44 42, | 3, || 1897 74 38 2 2h 
1889 8} 52,| 48 | 44 || 1898 7 38 2% | Ob 
1890 8 48 311 | 38 || 1899 74 3% Qi | OF 
1891 7 44 31 | 3k || 1900 73 4 rs ae 





OTHER PASTORAL PropUCTS AND By-PRODUCTS. 


The minor products arising from pastoral occupations include tallow, 
edible fat and lard, skins and hides, furs, horns, hoofs, bones, and hair. 
Some of these are more specially dealt with in the chapter on manu- 
factories and works, and need here only brief mention. 

The production of tallow fluctuates considerably. The following 
table shows the total quantity produced, the quantity exported, and 
that locally used, for each year of the decennial period 1891-1900. 
During the first two years of the period the average output was 
only about 19,600 tons; and for the last three years it only 
exceeded this by 2,000 tons; but for the five years 1893-1897 the 
annual average was 42,150 tons. The maximum output during the ten 
years was 53,861 tons in 1895 :— 





Estimated Quantity of Tallow. 





Year. 
Produced. ™ scan Exported. 
tons. tons. tons. 

1891 17,335 6, 154 11,181 
1892 21,819 6,153 15,666 
1893 42,033 9,153 32,880 
1894 53,455 11,093 42,362 
1895 53,861 14,115 39,746 
1896 28,549 8,346 20,203 
1897 32,849 8,593 24,256 
1898 23,305 6,713 16,592 
1899 19,492 7,139 12,353 


1900 22,221 6,768 15,453 


nga ee a 
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During 1896 and 1897 a quantity of edible fat was exported to the 
United Kingdom; but lately the industry has been abandoned. In 
1896 the quantity sent away was 142,339 lb., of the value of £1,779 ; 
in 1897 the quantity exported was 480,002 lb., valued at £4,887. The 
quantity and value of lard, the produce of the state, exported during 
the last eight years was—in 1893, 31,759 lb., valued at £569 ; in 1894, 
51,112 1b., valued at £773 ; in 1895, 68,564 lb., valued at £1,078; in 
1896, 40,723 lb., valued at £714; in 1897, 60,489 lb., valued at 
£1,029 ; in 1898, 99,465 Ib., valued at £1,882; in 1899, 37,339 Ib., 
valued at £703; and in 1900, 32,690 lb., valued at £630. During the 
first two years mentioned the exports of lard were in excess of the 
imports ; but in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900 there was a net 
import of 60,047 lb. 189,741 lb., 203,567 lb., 262,714 lb, and 
210,185 lb. respectively. 

The value of the net exports of skins and hides for the last ten years 
was as follows :—_-In 1891, £388,395; in 1892, £509,933; in 1893, 
£628,594 ; in 1894, £398,029 ; in 1895, £643,989 ; in 1896, £313,199 ; 
in 1897, £450,865; in 1898, £502,640; in 1899, £362,698; and in 
1900, £290,781. 

There is a small trade done in the export of furs, the produce of the 
state, the value in 1894 being £669; in 1895, £1,245; in 1896, 
£1,371; in 1897, £2,947; in 1898, £1,961 ; in 1899, £1,659; and 
in 1900, £2,465. The import is larger, the value of the net 
import of furs being in 1894, £2,923; in 1895, £2,998; in 1896, 
£2,990; in 1897, £3,015; but in 1898 it fell to £419; and in 1899 
to £482. The value of the imports for 1900 rose again to £3,960. 
The imported furs are, of course, of the kind which could not be 
obtained locally. 

The value of hoofs, horns, and bones, the produce of the state, 
exported during the last six years was as follows :—In 1895, £20,114 ; 
in 1896, £20,627; in 1897, £21,954; in 1898, £14,678; in 1899, 
£19,343 ; and in 1900, £20,128. 

The hair of animals is used largely for upholstering, and in the 
plastering trade. The value of hair exported, the produce of the 
state, for the last five years was, in 1896, £8,339; in 1897, £6,618 ; 
in 1898, £6,972 ; in 1899, £11,866 ; and in 1900, £8,155. A consider- 
able quantity is also used locally. 
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FORESTRY. 


| Cite countries have such a wealth of timber as New Soutt: Wales 

possesses. Its woods are as varied as they are valuable, ranging 
from the ironbarks, unsurpassed for work requiring hardness and dura- 
bility, to the kinds suitable for the most delicate specimens of the cabinet- 
maker’s art. It must be confessed, however, that some varieties of 
timber trees, at one time very plentiful, and which, had they received 
attention at the hands of the state, would be plentiful still, are now 
hard to find in any district to which there is easy access. But this is 
the common experience of new countries, where the pioneers, whether 
settlers or timber-getters, cut down indiscriminately, giving no thought 
to anything but their immediate requirements. 

The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the. state, by 
preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush and 
hardwood which was being carried. on, principally in the Clarence 
River district and in the eucalyptus forests on the Murray, led the 
Government, in 1871, to establish throughout the country a certain 
number of Forest Reserves in which permission to cut timber should be 
granted upon payment of a fixed fee. It soon became apparent that 
stringent regulations alone could put a stop to the reckless operations 
of the licensed timber-getters ; but it was not until September, 1878, 
that such regulations were issued. These appeared not a day too soon, 
as the best species of cedar, which abounded in the Clarence River 
districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent that the supply 
of this magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting down indis- 
criminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower lands of their best 
timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing of all that could be cheaply 
transported, or easily floated down the rivers in time of flood, left a 
considerable surplus of felled timber to lie and rot on the ground. Then 
they travelled farther north, to carry on the same depredations along 
the rivers of Queensland. The same system had been pursued in the 
cum forests of the Murray. Considerable quantities of excellent timber 
were destroyed in the forest reserves, to the detriment of the district, 
which was deprived of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the state 
at large, which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without 
receiving an equivalent in revenue. 
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In 1875 the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and this led to 
the formation, in March, 1882, of a Forest Conservation Branch, the 
administration of which has been the subject of many changes, being 
first attached to Lands Department, then to the Department of Mines, 
then to the Chief Secretary’s Department, afterwards to the Departinent 
of Mines and Agriculture again, and more recently—in 1897—to the 
Department of Lands. On the formation of the branch in 1882, the 
state was also subdivided into a number of forest districts. These are 
inspected by forest rangers, whose duty it is to report on the existing 
state of proclaimed reserves, control the operations of licensed timber- 
getters, receive royalties on the various kinds of timber upon which 
such dues may be levied, and report upon applications to improve the 
grazing capacity of forest lands, by destroying useless or superabundant 
timber. In performing many of these duties the forest rangers, it 
may be mentioned, are assisted by the mounted police force. The 
area of reserves under the supervision of the Department on the 31st 
December, of each of the years, 1899 and 1900, is shown in the 
following table :— 


Division. | 1899. | 1900, 

acres. | acres. 
i OO nA eRe RCRD TE PAP RE EC Ce 2,824,320 3,347,598 
24 CT ER RO RCT MRR 157,743 161,683 
I re cia sere 2,964,292 2,846,324 
Totals... ses ccdte 5,946,355 6,355,605 


As shown in the above table, reserves for the preservation of timber 
are divided into three classes, according to their importance and the 
particular quality and value of the timber which they contain ; and, in 
addition, there are a small number of reserves which are at present 
only used for the purpose of planting selected species of trees. Licenses 
are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A ata fixed fee of £6 per 
annum, or 10s. per month, without royalty ; and on reserves in Class B, 
at £9 per annum, or 15s. per month. On reserves in Class C, general 
permits to cut timber for saw-mills are issued at a rate of £6 per annum, 
or 10s. per month, to which is added the payment of a royalty of not 
less than 3d. nor more than 3s. per 100 superficial feet, as may be 
decided by the Minister ; provided that when the trees are suitable 
for splitting only, the royalty may be charged at not less than 1s. 6d. per 
100 cubic feet. 

Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary Crown 
lands, except timber reserves, reserves for public recreation, sites for 
towns and villages, and areas permanently dedicated for any public 
purpose ; also lands within 14 chains of any navigable river, lands held 
under conditional or special lease, or measured for: sale, or within an 
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enclosure of less than 200 acres, or within half a mile of a head station 
or’ within permanent or temporary commons. The fee in this case is 
fixed at £3 per annum, 15s. per quarter, or 5s. for any current month ; 
and the license enables the holder to cut and remove any kind of timber 
except cedar, beech, blackwood, Moreton Bay pine, silky oak, rosewood, 
red and black bean, and coachwood, the license fee for cutting which is 
fixed at £6 per annum or 10s. per month. 

The prescribed girth, 5 feet from the surface of the ground (except 
ironbark, which is to be measured 2 feet from the ground), under which 
measurement no felling of the following timbers is permitted, is given 
in the subjoined table for the different species of trees :— 


Girth. Girth. 
Timber. ft. in. Timber. ft. in. 
Ti OO i ceseanesee ss 9 0 | Cudgerie or Flindosa ............... 6 0 
PHI Sicccvensccncadicnarntonied Te. Vi PEROOEL . Scnpavsensncankonrserani 6 0 
LAL MEO MROGN ain cok caruskaustns Fes: De SAUNT 5g onosapsls «data camenbecedas 5 0 
Red gum or flooded gum ......... 7. . Gs 4 Meblow cedars... .ssrsnecsssesaeds 4 6 
*Tronbark (of various species)... 7 6 | Black-wo0d ..........:ssseesersereeees 4 6 
Hoop or Moreton Bay pine ...... ee RE aac cre snes san snncacona 4 6 
Reis Fiat seek. nathsensecnepansane Se 1! RAINS occas aiba sense nnlnamonnaspans 4 6 
Biacle Weare) iia ek 7G | Asppleetrees 2.5 oki. 0nd nds 4 6 
OniOnswWOG! (once dsns chasnsceqaasaaan eG AS MORTERI ca os Sag <danlion ca Gs teaadee cadens 4 6 
Mountain ash..........c..sceceeeeees 7.0: | Bogum: Boga... ..0saceces-ss 4 6 
Grey or blue gum .......eeseseeeees 7 © | Corkwood (Ackama Muelleri) ... 4 6 
Woolly Duties 2 en teanes ENG: |p PoeOa OUT MEN sn ces canes -veapbions dhe 4 0 
Brush or white box.............e0.0 Tr OF > Pieamnpterryy AiR... si sicccnegeesss 4 0 
Turpentine? iokcinixevvbansvandesotnans 7 0 | Black, red, or:white pine:......... 3.0 
Spotted gums <...cieasvejivacnasnness TON, SPIO ORES oainewcearsaacs qremingia’ ses 3 0 
i Gasinatens, si onccss ce nasanseanesonsths Fe Oe, 1) IR OM hs rn caabae tints agnscyaat 3 0 
White PGC rocks ienvdacaesiossaniensas Fo Ob) FROG. di ciccececctddcepetesaabercese 3 0 
Blve D6e0n sig ss.as one ala dnatncse 7: |; Mepicens: Dinah on ocacenstesehios sees 3.0 
Negro-head beech .......ssereeeees 7 Oe f= RRO? . Zaxipcdyas whe sapemeeee-e*s 3 0 
PROC aA Sacavas dene cconda 7 0 | Corkwood (EHndiandra Siebert 
Peppermint or red-wood ......... 7 0. Srv OFTCTAD fcc ckaann asain snap 3.0 
Swamp mahogany .........ceeeees TO} Matbiveiobimen cic: cicass bens chbponsdas 3.0 
FROROS ERA NINN sec cacasonnncss)- cine T. Oe |) SRQREVEOOR.......0.5cs0nmesscuashaneaniied 3.0 
Silky oak (Grevillea robusta)...... Rs 2 shat decda-abted sine aet a 
Mahogany (forest and red)......... GOS |) Vhater am: «2... ...c nace: seestansoan 3 0 
Mahogany (white) ..............000 Ge OF) TARO OR yy as eck locke delesincedlaldetons 3. 0 
*Stringybark ....... Beith natecsoains Ge O61 ¢ BARBOUR. — nin nsmeneyenecavenecyrcenens 3.0 
BOmaad Zroy OX. 5.26.6... .0...eeeee GS 1 IRE, niomrenacnnesiacnsdentions nesta 3.0 
WHR eu raderctstssscacace 6 0 | Honeysuckle ......... hori Se 3 0 
FRR I oasis ch aeteah tees'v ayn conde Os Fever OAR... cnlvan ake aes DPA PO eV a 9 
TQM es cavakncercniasoseccuees Gs. 0: ; |iiebmeks ‘oak: ....«.......cancsamaepeianare oaske 3.0 
Mba tain 2im:..d.esecccosedasusconses 6 0 | Silky oak (Orites excelsa)....... isk ae 
ieee UTE: Siig 5 fo <5 ch cansnndineentiezenne G6 O | Brown pine® .....cere crearsarinnsvne see 3 0 


* West of Great Dividing Range, 4} feet for ironbark and 4 feet for stringybark. 


Trees not mentioned above may be cut at the minimum girth endorsed 
on the license, or as specified in writing ky the Forester-in-charge. 

The license fee for stripping wattle-bark is fixed by regulation at not 
less than 10s. nor more than 40s. per month. No tree of less girth than 
15 inches of the black or feather-leaf species, nor less than 12 inches of 
the golden or broad-leaf species of wattle, measured at 2 feet from the 
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ground, is permitted to be stripped; and each tree is required by the 
regulations to be thoroughly stripped before the person so employed 
passesontoanother. Permits are also issued for cutting piles and mining 
props, and for thinning out timber, in order to improve the growth of 
the trees remaining; and for cutting and removing from a reserve a 
specified number and kind of trees. 

Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine of 
not less than £1 and not exceeding £5 for the first offence, not less 
than £5 and not exceeding £10 for the second, and not less than £10 
and not exceeding £20 for the third, irrespective of the value of the 
timber and material destroyed, for which also the offender may be 
held responsible. The number of prosecutions for illegally cutting and 
removing timber during the year 1900 was 220, and convictions were 
obtained in 189 cases, as compared with 215 prosecutions and 168 con- 
victions in 1899. 

In the reserves subject to royalty, at per 100 feet, the quantity of 
timber cut during each of the years 1891-98 is shown below. Similar 
information is not now collected for the Forestry Department. It will 
be seen that the quantity fluctuated considerably from year to year :— 


WRU ocediconses tobeeivesensior ites thee 11,760,497 sup. feet 
SUL oct enperar iicdacsiete net eehireciints 15,818,000 A 
SUS Fan IRI fre SROARS medi et PCY AP 10,506,472 i 
ISDA inti eis iashishec OStatic 5,158,759 as 
MONDE y pic ecielier owcseees vette ko lepe ik bes aks 4,922,707 99 
ROU ove cxeten dav ecikee Sean deere lacs tosh 6,076,916 
LOD Yes Sse ius coco trea ie Gesad eet escateces 4,820,827 a 
ADU ceucbustestdsyoasdepaisekiwrcrtivere.css 8,632,241 - 


In addition. to the above, large quantities of sleepers and piles were 
also obtained. : 

The revenue of the Department from forestry in 1899 and 1900 was 
£11,866 and £14,421 respectively, made up as follows :— 











Particulars. 1899. | 1900. 
Forest reserves— 24 > 
Permit ieenses +! 'i5'2} 208... says caer emewcieiere teeteks 379 460. 
himber-cutters’ licaser. 537 aaa sone eee 1,280 1,231 
Wattle bark licenses and miscellaneous .................. 327 311 
ROVAlGY soo. siseneckvecabavevedtere Ove ricee tees ae a eiene cs tke nee: 5,255 | 7,534 
Crown lands— 
Quarry, wood-cutters’, cedar, and fuel licenses ......... 3,483 3,645 
Prickly pear leases, saleS®f confiscated material, and 
DONATION fo.) Ei eee as anne eee ee 1,142 1,240 


Do bals ik cucss/Besvebeci SAA ia £) 11,866 | 14,421 
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The cost of administering the Department during the year was 
£5,101, as compared with £5,323 in 1899. This sum is exclusive of 
the cost of the services of Inspectors of Conditional Purchases acting as 
foresters. The amount received from the forest reserves and forest 
lands of the Crown in each year since the regulations were proclaimed 
on the 24th September, 1878, is shown below :— 


£ £ 

Eh Lama 2 ca Re 7,310 BOWE Sc ctsh ch scthansecadoewss 15,437 
DOB ts cioctieboeacoailied «aus 8,328 FOES CP ki0Us sites cats cdastss 18,455. 
BARNS ent ei tes atid ti ps 10,156 BOE ss ica esalis Sadek ies eee 16,176 
NA Dete Ga nn dase Shpidinies ded US vn 12,327 1S A ee Re 9,547 
BREN eos tvs ats tr acecsscepni esis 16,301 EAST aliaaddo ce ogenventiaseath 6,350 
ROMA es Suu touhn ca eath iat ces 17,565 EPI ene voc cess catinegiAvenctne 6,5 

ABO pans san csdlsits yesctaaskxe 13,144 oUt Soe ARIS ieee Sates 8,727 
TSS naakssn ep adieeacovswbabiees 13,934 SOO Tih oiabinschosngedenee recedes 8,760. 
MOOG Vi og bASGG V9 338K 13,629 POM that cakes calsecvaadn cance 10,952 
p Benes SS EE a ee EE 19,019 EOS ieacccw'o sseeeeeeiG nha eee 11,866 
TSAO aii erastetred sas cek decucs 16,521 PO acy sigthe green Toa 14,42) 


During the five years 1894-98, 97,353 acres of red gum forests, 115,384 
acres of pine forests, and 2,000 acres of coastal forests were improved 
by thinning-out and destroying the superabundant growths. ‘This 
work was carried out with the object of ensuring the maturity of a 
larger number of trees to the acre, and, in consequence of the ad- 
ditional light and air afforded, of their reaching that stage in about. 
two-thirds of the time that would be taken under natural conditions... 
The cost of the thinning-out operations averaged 7s. 64d. per acre in the- 
red gum areas, 4s. 5d. in the pine areas, and 7s. in the coastal areas; 
and it is estimated that this outlay will return during the next twenty 
years two or three hundred marketable trees to the acre where the- 
present unimproved average is but four or five trees. During 1899 and 
1900, thinning operations were continued in the cypress pine forests in 
the Narrandera, Corowa, Condobolin, and Grenfell districts, and the red. 
gum forests in the Deniliquin district. In all, 65,012 acres of pine- 
forests were thinned at a cost of about 3s. 5d. per acre, and the clear-- 
ing up work on 7,500 acres of red gum averaged 43d. per acre. 

The Forest Conservation Branch is charged with the direction of” 
a State Forest Nursery, which is situated at Gosford, in the beautiful 
district of Brisbane Water, where the acclimatisation of valuable 
foreign timber trees, and the conservation of such of the best indigenous 
species as might be likely to disappear, have received attention. The 
area set apart for the nursery is 65 acres, of which about one-half 
is cleared and cultivated. Among the indigenous trees which have 
been raised there may be mentioned tallow-wood, blackbutt, beefwood, 
silky oak, yellow pine, Richmond River beech, the best varieties of 
ironbark, and red cedar; besides a large number of indigenous and 
exotic shrubs, for the ornamentation of parks, hospital grounds, recrea- 
tion reserves, and other public properties, about 40,000 plants being 
annually raised and distributed. Every year the surplus stock of plants 
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is used in improving the uncultivated part of the nursery, by the 
formation of avenues and ornamental plots. As the different species 
mature, the seeds are collected, and either used for the purpose of raising 
fresh stocks, or exchanged for the seeds of varieties indigenous to foreign 
countries. Thus the nursery is gradually being made to serve the 
purpose of an arboretum. 

So far as the raising of native timbers is concerned, however, the 
Gosford Nursery is now but little used. As a matter of fact, the 
planting of hardwood seeds has proved so far from successful that only 
a small proportion of the seedlings have grown when replanted elsewhere, 
and it is open to doubt whether Australian hardwoods, when raised in 
nurseries, can be grown with any degree of success for the purpose of 
producing marketable timber. It is not only in New South Wales that 
efforts to grow the transplanted seedlings have given but barren results— 
a similar experience has been gained in other countries, where it has been 
found that the blue gum (#. globulws) and other hardwoods, when 
‘planted, never grow to any size, and lose their best characteristics in 
‘the foreign soil. But against this disappointing fact may be placed the 
abundant proof to be found throughout the forest reserves that nearly 
all the hardwoods of the state reafforest themselves when the large 
trees are cut down, and what is chiefly required is greater protection 
for the young trees. At the present time these young trees are cut 
-down in hundreds of thousands annually for mining props and other 
purposes which could be more effectually served by split timber from 
mature trees, although, perhaps, the first cost might be greater. These 
remarks may not also apply to all the semi-hardwoods, such as the 
fancy and figured brush timbers, or to all the softwoods; but in the — 
case of the red cedar, it has been demonstrated in the Don Dorrigo 
reserves and elsewhere that the seedlings will not thrive when planted 
in the open. At Don Dorrigo, some years ago, spaces were cleared 
around the young cedar trees for the purpose of admitting light and 
air; but the experiment was not successful, the young trees growing 
in their natural state in an adjoining position proving the better in 
comparison. 

The consumption of wattle-bark is very great in the state, where it 
is in large demand for tanning purposes. During 1900, 78,859 ewt. of 
wattle-bark were imported, valued at £28,728, more than 30,000 ewt. 
of this supply being obtained from Tasmania. It will thus be readily 
seen that there is room for a large development of the trade in New 
South Wales. The Forest Department has taken steps to prevent the 
indiscriminate stripping of the bark and the destruction of the trees, 
which should have the effect of stimulating the industry. The license 
fees actually charged for stripping wattle-bark in the various districts 
range from 10s. to 15s. per month, although the regulations allow of 
fees ranging to 40s. per month. 

Forestry is as yet only in its initial stages in New South Wales, and 
in fact in Australasia, and the establishment of a School of Forestry has 
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been strongly advocated from time to time. Such a School of Forestry, 
where youths fresh from the higher schools could have imparted to them 
a sound practical knowledge of the many valuable timbers of the state 
together with sufficient botanical instruction to enable them to make a 
proper classification when called upon to do so, would, no doubt, be 
eagerly availed of by those desirous of qualifying as timber experts. 


Export oF TIMBER. 


The depression which affected the industrial life of Australia, in 
common with that of most other lands, has had the good effect of 
showing how desirable it is to diversify the industries of the country. 
In the past there was an undoubted lack of enterprise in pushing an 
export trade, a disposition being evinced to rest content with what was 
being done in this direction with a few products of the pastoral and 
mining industries. This apathy seems now to have been shaken off, and 
it is very probable that the near future will see a large increase in the 
shipments of domestic produce, and a successful attempt made to supply 
local wants with various descriptions of goods which are now imported. 
With no article of commerce was the failure to approach consumers 
in the densely-populated countries of the old world more marked than 
with timber. Although New South Wales is rich in hardwoods most 
suitable for use in the various forms of engineering construction, and 
an opening for this class of timber has long existed in Europe and 
America, until recently but little had been done to open up a trade with 
those countries. For many years the development of the local timber 
trade proceeded on the assumption that the forests afforded a never- 
failing supply of merchantable woods ; this mistaken notion is not now 
entertained, for the supply of some of the most popular of the hardwoods 
seems to be somewhat limited for an export trade. Still, there can be 
little doubt that there is for the present abundance of good timber of 
every description, and, if steps be taken to protect the young trees, there 
need be no fear for the future. The indigenous trees are being supple- 
mented by the planting of good foreign species, and it has been stated, 
on expert authority, that the soil and climate of New South Wales 
are suitable to the growth of the favourite pines and hardwoods of 
commerce. It is, therefore, certain that, with the exercise of a reason- 
able amount of foresight, New South Wales would be able to favourably 
compete for a portion of the trade of countries less advantageously 
placed in respect of this important article. 

The timber resources of New South Wales are more valuable than 
those of any of the other states, and include at least twelve different 
species of hardwood trees suitable for export. Notwithstanding this, 
however, the export trade of the state is exceeded by that of Western 
Australia and of New Zealand. This will be seen from the following 
table, which gives the exports of domestic timber of each of the six 
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states, and of New Zealand, during the past seven years. Shooks and 
staves, doors, sashes, and other shaped articles are included in the figures ; 


and sandalwood is credited to Western Australia and Queensland :— 


Exports of Timber. 


























State. | 
1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
rae baat: | eee Bae» £ £ £ 
N.S. Wales..... 34,030 |} 45,029; 46,830! 59,786| 76,941 | 102,218; 99,349 
Wictoria;...ss...08. | 5,940] 8,214 | 11,991; 11,677 | 11,215} 9,881} 11,399 
Queensland ...... 2,720 2,570; 5,304; 7,816 8,189 7,008 | 18,105 
South Australia.. 54 105 | 247 | 824 147 582| 1,858 
West’n Australia} 98,234 | 119,009 | 182,220 : 241,931 | 358,007 | 582,917 | 497,499 
Tasmania ......... 20,347 | 32,685; 32,997! 35,656 | 28,995 | 40,930 | 42,213 
New Zealand ...| 122,686 | 147,511 | 136,109 | 155,736 | 166,060 | 197,570 | 233,734 








The decline in the values evidenced in some of the years previous tothose 
quoted was due to the stoppage of public and private works, consequent 
on the disturbed financial conditions prevailing in Australasia, the trade 
having been very largely an intercolonial one. It will be noticed, how- 
ever, that the industry is everywhere reviving. The efforts made to 
capture a portion of the large timber trade of the United Kingdom have 
been partially successful, and to the end of 1899 the export returns 
showed a continuous improvement. During 1900, however, the exports 
to Great Britain fell considerably, and timber to the value of £199,580 
only was exported, as compared with £408,731 in 1899, and £212,810 
in 1898. Western Australia is the only state which exports largely to 
the United Kingdom, but the value of jarrah and karri sent away 
in 1900 was only £187,464, as against £385,004 and £189,416 in 1899 
and 1898 respectively. At first sight it may appear strange that 
Western Australia should lead the way here, but there is nothing surpris- 
ing in this fact, when it is remembered that, for years before New 
South Wales took steps to advertise the value of its timbers, both the 
Government and the private firms of Western Australia had steadily 
and persistently advocated the claims of their woods in the European 
markets, and had consequently secured a sound footing there before the 
mother state seriously entered into the trade. Perhaps the only regret- 
table result of this state of things was that European buyers, having 
been brought into contact with the jarrah and karri of Western 
Australia, acquired the impression that only red-coloured hardwoods 
could be durable, and were inclined to look askance at the pale-coloured 
timbers of New South Wales, such as blackbutt and tallow-wood. To 
some extent this absurd prejudice has been overcome, but not altogether. 
As a matter of fact, this state possesses at least half-a-dozen distinct 
varieties of eucalypt which are equal in all respects to the Western 
Australian woods in durability and suitability for wood-paving. 
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With the exception of 1898 and 1900, the yearly value of the timber 
exports from New Zealand to the United Kingdom exceeded that of New 
South Wales, but in these years the positions - were reversed, the exports 
of New South Wales being valued at £11,814 in 1898, and of New 
Zealand at £11,081; in 1900 the values were £6,637 and £4,764 
respectively. The trade, however, is in entirely different classes of 
woods, New Zealand sending only Kauri pine, and New South Wales 
mainly hardwoods. Until an amended Forestry Act is passed, it is 
questionable whether it is desirable to encourage a greater export trade 
outside of Australia and New Zealand. For the reason stated above, 
our light-coloured woods are not viewed with favour in England, and 
there is but little first-class red hardwood to offer. In addition, the 
demand for the best hardwoods throughout the Commonwealth and 
New Zealand isso great, that large orders for Europe would considerably 
increase the present enhanced prices, and largely augment the cost of 
public works. New Zealand affords one of the best markets for the hard- 
woods of New South Wales,and at the present time the timber merchants 
of the mother state are executing orders from the New Zealand Railway 
authorities for about 4 million superficial feet of iron-bark, and a 
quarter of a million superficial feet of tallow-wood, while large orders 
are annually received from the Harbour Boards and other constructing 
bodies. It is rare, indeed, for any of the Union Steamship Company’s 
steamers to leave Sydney or Newcastle without consignments of hard- 
wood for New Zealand; and sailing vessels, carrying from 100,000 
to 200,000 superficial feet of timber, leave the Clarence River and 
Port Stephens monthly for various New Zealand ports. For the twelve 
months ended 30th June, 1901, the following timber has been shipped 
from New South Wales to New Zealand, on account of Government 

tailways, Public Works, and Harbour Boards :-— 


Sup. feet. 

Ironbark, hewn and sawn ... sa pe ... 1,976,348 
35 round piles (32,087 Hinged feet) ea in a 460,000 
Tallow-wood, sawn ... ise At ie ses fe 67,000 
Hardwood sleepers, squared (No. 189,083) a ... 4,411,937 
Total .. 6,915,285 


The above total is irrespective of the timber exported to private 
firms, municipal councils, etc., which take not less than 14 million 
superficial feet of hardwood annually, so that the New Zealand trade 
alone may be roughly set down at 83 millions superficial feet for the 
year ended June, 1901. These figures are comparatively high, and are 
due to the fact that the railway authorities purchased 190,000 hardwood 
sleepers, 7 ft. long, for their narrow-gauge railways. It is intended to 
procure a further large supply during 1902, in preference to West 
Australian jarrah and karri. From the above it will be seen that there 
is but litttle doubt as to the importance of the timber industry to 
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New South Wales. It has been estimated that fully one-half of the 
saw-mills north of Sydney, and hundreds of pile-getters, timber-squarers, 
and teamsters, depend largely for their livelihood on the timber trade 
with New Zealand. 

Since 1896 the value of New South Wales timbers has been well 
advertised throughout Great Britainand the Continent, but the process 
of building up such a trade must necessarily be slow, for it will take 
time to prove to the municipal corporations and other users that the 
hardwoods of this state are superior to all other timbers for wood- 
paving purposes—with the exception, perhaps, of Western Australian 
Jarrah, which is, without doubt, a first-class timber. 

During the past twelve months, the hardwood sawmills have been 
kept going to their fullest capacity in providing for home consumption 
an for the export trade; prices of timber have risen, and the many 
hundreds of men employed in the industry are enjoying increased 
prosperity. 

The following table shows the value of the timber shipped to each 
country from New South Wales in 1899 and 1900, according to the 
Giisiaten returns :— 




















| Value. Value. 
Country. | Country. 

1899. | 1900. | 1899. 1900. 

£ £ £ £ 
New Zealand................ S802] 37,0984, JA PAM | ok. ccslele sdcoes eas 469 
Queensland. 22... 00000 Vf, 8481, 125727 |) Chines... 5. .cn3 cscs ve 437 
Dor ot. te ee a 9,010 | 7,920 | United States ............ 736 373 
United Kingdom ......... 8,694 | 6,637 | Hawaiian Islands ...... | 196 sa 
Germanys oo oy. seasons 1,573} 6,019°|) Canada: ........0........ 66 171 
New Caledonia............ Get2L 1)" Bj; VBSA | PVA... coves sis ccsees | 138 NG 
South Australia ......... 10,689 | 4,755 || Marshall Islands ......; 259 57 
ESET earl 4 Oge ll Balsa ) ce ' 1,002/ 113 
New Guinea .........:..... 1,632 3,365 || Norfolk Island ......... | | 50 
South Sea Islands ....., 2,538 |. 3,201 || Hong Kong ...........00. 16 14 
Western Australia ...... 930} 2,550 | Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land + 
Neu Pommern ............ SEF ET Wy | TR  Ll e By 4 
Tasmiaaia 005, eo. 1,909 | 1,167 | 
Caroline Islands ......... igen (e- T185 | i4 ¢ 
Cape Colony ............06- | GOS}. 3... | ERUBEB oo ocie cs ngage 102,218} 99,349 





During 1900 the other states of the Commonwealth took 29°3 per 
cent. of ‘the exports, as compared with 39°51 per cent. in 1899, New 
Zealand, 37°34 per cent., and the islands of the Pacific, 19-08 per cent. 
The proportion of only 6-68 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, as 
compared with 8:51 per cent. in 1899, 15-36 per cent. in 1898, 22-68 
per cent. in 1897, 27-08 per cent. in 1896, 23-98 per cent. in 1895, and 
3°68 per cent. in 1894, the value of the timber forwarded in 1900 being 
£6 637. 
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The exports in 1899 and 1900 were made up of the following :— 





( 











1899. 1900. 
Description. ae are Si eee LER. 220 See 
| Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
£ E 

Dressed timber ......... 113,165 sup. ft. 958 194,615 sup. ft.) 1,803 
77") Sea earners 14,388,676 ,, | 75,574 12,565,234  ,, 68,914 
TR aes cee 21 No. 1,927 24 No. 3,923 
Rs ee 10,045 ’;, 11,670 69,807 ,, 10,713 
Bg Gian Raab apm kaye an el eh etlsks ON rm baled 5020 ,, 8 
Posts and rails ......... 3 SUGi 4s 498 973: 5; 182 
eS RAR NR ARS | 1 62 148 ,, 150" 
Sashes ..... Sodiniiblcoih mbes SED" 59 98 1,359: ,, 356 
Shooks and staves ... 10,395 pkgs. PBT Cot arenes 5,275 
a ch neag Ree BE Cee ne ORE 173 No. 206 ( fxs 19 
Paving blocks ......... PIB BE5: 5 1,091 660,724 ,, 4,348 
Bil oh eas Coes G23. 7,250 jg eae 3,643 
SSE BTINS oo sowie cs sos 16: ,, 10 i: 2 ae I5 

ote 3 hy eee | POR aTei sg hers 99,349 





Notwithstanding the great natural resources of New South Wales the 
imports of timber are very considerable and largely exceed the exports, 
the value of the import trade in 1900 being £547,520. Of this sum, 
however, re-exports to the value of £40,163 were made, leaving the 
imports for local use at £507,357. The bulk of the timber which comes 
into the state consists of pines and other soft woods, the native pine 
being in some respects inferior to- oregon and kauri, but there are other 
softwoods equal to any of the timbers imported. The imports 
during the year consisted of dressed timber valued at £85,055, rough 
timber estimated at £413,614, and sundries, such as doors, sashes, 
shooks and staves, laths, shingles, and palings, worth £48,851. ‘The 
bulk of the dressed timber in 1900 came from Norway, which supplied 
no less than 5,662,941 sup. feet out of a total of 12,469,433 sup. feet: 
imported. The United States furnished the next largest quantity with 
1,956,937 feet ; while 1,924,140 feet were imported from New Zealand, 
1,468,980 feet from Victoria, and 1,446,268 feet from South Australia. 
Of the rough logs, 32,152,623 feet came from the United States, 
23,490,776 feet from New Zealand, 18,089,247 feet from South 
Australia, 2,088,429 feet from Victoria, 1,940,168 feet from Tasmania, 
792,187 feet from Queensland, and 778,460 feet from Canada. The 
bulk of the United States exports are from Port Eureka, California ; 
and the Canadian, from Puget Sound. The trade returns show a 
somewhat large importation from the neighbouring states, but those 
states are not the places where the timber was grown. Victoria 
supplies the Riverina district, and Broken Hill, where there is a large 
demand for timber for mining purposes, is supplied by South Australia. 
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The figures which have been given show how small is the export 
trade of New South Wales in timber, and how open it is to develop- 
ment. It is in the hardwoods of the country that the future expansion 
of trade may be looked for. Australian hardwood trees are remarkable 
for the great size of the beams which may be obtained from them, as 
well as for the extreme strength and durability of their wood. From 
the table given on page 47 it will be seen that the grey ironbark has a 
resistance to breaking equal to 17,900 lb. per square inch, as compared 
with a mean of 11,800 for English oak, and 15,500 for teak. None 
of the other local timbers has so high a resistance to breaking as this 
description of ironbark; but nearly all the varieties have a greater 
strength than oak. The absence of branches for the greater portion of 
the height enables the timber to be obtained to the best advantage ; and 
as full-grown trees of most varieties are rarely less than 100 feet high, 
with corresponding girth, the quantity of timber obtainable is very 
large. It will easily be seen, therefore, that the timbers of the state 
are in every way suitable for building construction, wood-blocking, 
jetties, railway carriages, and other work in which durability is required. 
That the United Kingdom offers unlimited scope for the woods of 
New South Wales may be judged from the fact that it annually imports 
timber to the value of from £20,000,000 to £30,000,000, or con- 
siderably more than the value of the whole domestic exports of the state. 

The description and value of timber imported into the Uniled 
Kingdom during the years 1899 and 1900 are shown in the subjoined 
table :— 














Description. 1899. 1900. 
Hewn :— £ £ 
Lips Seep cert hers <4 i aa ORM TERRIERS 3,401,023 4,299,518 
OR stich eC Se caceia ins SAS, 959,949 1,018,829 
EL i Tern Se een dc cer | ge 654,304 786,066 
Unennmeraved: ic... .:...ceccsctseue 304,099 358,312 
Sawn :— 
OT RRR ELE ECS RS SEE ROME Ore CSET 15,602,637 17,856,360 
Unenumerated 23.50. s. 05 606,914 829,999 
BEAVER gs Eibuaeies pasbdeendauwcccevecs 659,312 721,850 
Furniture woods and hard woods:— 
PAPAL Ie 553 .'sSicssvancnko cu ceiuk 693,949 827,520 
Unenumerated .................0065 1,349,376 1,177,459 
House frames, fittings, etc............. 1,445,425 1,195,314 
“Other woodware and wood turnery| __......... 1,109,410 
POC Oe aS £| 25,676,988 30,180,637 





*Information not available prior to 1900. 


In this trade Australasia, with its valuable resources, shared to the 
extent of £323,723, or about 1:07 per cent. The largest participant 
was Russia, with £6,233,347 ; Sweden’s share was £5,942,896, and 
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that of the United States, £5,425,941; while Canada supplied 
£5,380,561 ; Norway, £2,024,940; Germany, £1,470,839 ; France, 
£1,068,554, and Burmah, £681,675. The hewn fir was pretty fairly 
distributed over the great countries of Europe; the United States, 
Germany, and Canada sent the greater part of the oak; Burmah 
supplied from its forests 86°67 per cent. of the teak; while nearly half 
of the unenumerated hewn timber was furnished by Canada. The 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, the Russian Empire, the Canadian 
Dominion, and the United States of America supplied the sawn pine ; 
and the staves were principally the product of Germany, Russia, and 
the United States. The largest supplies of mahogany came from 
Mexico, British Honduras, the United States, and the West Coast of 
Africa, which between them furnished 77,615 out of 89,593 tons of 
this favourite wood with English furniture-makers. Included in the 
sum of £1,177,459 shown as the value of other “furniture woods and 
hardwoods” imported, is £290,117—the value of 73,490 tons of timber 
imported from the Commonwealth. Western Australia took the largest 
share with £277,525 ; then followed New South Wales, with £12,280. 
The shipments from the other states were very small, amounting to but 
£300 from Queensland and £12 from Victoria. The house frames, 
fittings, joiners’ and cabinet work, and other woodware and wood- 
turnery, were mostly furnished by the United States, Germany, 
Sweden, Belgium, France and Holland. 

It is impossible to say how much of the timber exports of other 
countries could be displaced in the United Kingdom by Australian 
hardwoods and fancy timbers, but that the quantity is considerable 
cannot be doubted. Importers there have taken the best kinds offering 
for the purposes they had in view, and for the past few years New 
South Wales has been labouring to show, by the ‘distribution of 
pamphlets and in other ways, that many of its species of trees 
produce superior woods to those now used for certain classes of work. 
In the British Isles, whose coasts are so thickly studded with 
harbours, a vast quantity of timber is used for piers and jetties; and 
for this class of work the turpentine, grey gum, and box timbers are 
very well fitted as compared with the woods of other countries, having 
a much longer life. New Zealand is now using large quantities of 
turpentine and brush box for public works. The turpentine piles are 
found eminently suitable, while the brush box is becoming known 
as one of the finest hardwoods in existence for bridge or wharf 
decking. The Bluff Harbour Board has been using brush box for 
two years, and has recently placed an order for 200,000 superficial feet 
in New South Wales. For other constructive outdoor work both above 
and below ground, in which strength and durability are desirable, for 
railway sleepers, and for street-paving, the hardwoods of the State are 
well suited, while some kinds, such as the mountain ash, are fitted 
for the making of furniture. At the Chicago Exhibition the Com- 
missioners for New South Wales Railways showed six sleepers, three 
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of which had been taken out of the Suburban line after being in the road 
for twenty-four years, and three out of the Western line, near the 
Lithgow Zig Zag, which had been in the road for twenty-three years ; 
and these sleepers were but little the worse for wear. The Forest 
Department also exhibited railway sleepers, made of ironbark and red 
gum, which had stood the test of seventeen to twenty-five years’ constant 
use. A portion of the New South Wales Court was laid with wooden 
blocks of blue gum, blackbutt, tallow-wood, forest mahogany, and box- 
wood, showing the suitability of these hardwoods for paving. Ironbark 
was also tried for this purpose, but was not successful, being too 
slippery on the surface. The utility of many woods for street-paving 
has been proved in Sydney, the blocks, after subjection to heavy 
and continuous traffic for nearly ten years, having exhibited but. slight 
wear. Professor Warren, in his work on “ Australian Timbers,” states 
that he is continually being shown specimens of timber, taken from 
bridges or piles in damp ground, which have been in use for forty to 
sixty years or more, and show no signs of decay. 

Apart from the progress which has been made in bringing New South 
Wales timbers under the notice of English buyers, the foundation of what. 
it is hoped may become a profitable trade has been laid on the Continent 
of Europe. In France and Germany there is an immense opening, not 
only for hardwoods for wood-paving and railway-carriage and waggon- 
building, but for softwoods, particularly the red-coloured varieties, for 
cabinet-work. At first the German people were inclined to doubt the 
statements published in regard to the timbers of this state, but they have 
now become fully alive to their value, and are beginning to buy largely, 
the German steamers leaving Sydney taking consignments for Hamburg 
and other cities almost: weekly. Also, Belgium has lately begun to buy 
New South Wales turpentine wood ; in fact, there are no bounds to the 
possibilities of the export trade, provided only suitable varieties are sent 
away. Some time ago the Government appointed an officer to inspect 
and brand timber for export; but only limited advantage is taken of this 
system by shippers, and it would be an undoubted benefit to the state, 
as well as to buyers, if inspection were made compulsory, for there is no 
disguising the fact that in the New South Wales forests are to be found 
timbers of inferior quality but so alike in colour to the best hardwoods 
that deception could easily be practised, and their shipment would have 
a very prejudicial effect on trade in future years. This difficulty could, 
however, be overcome if continental buyers insisted on receiving no 
timbers which had not undergone Government inspection and were 
provided witk a Government certificate, as this would compel the 
exporters to apply for inspection before shipping. The quantity in- 
spected and branded during 1900 amounted to 736,854 superficial feet, 
as compared with 666,000 superficial feet in 1899. 

It is estimated by the Forestry Department that the area of ironbark 
lands belonging to the Crown is 16,870,000 acres, on which there is 
sufficient timber ready for cutting to yield 1674 million sleepers, and 
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that if private lands are also taken into account the number of ironbark 
sleepers alone which the state can produce may be set down at 500 
millions, sufficient for no less than a quarter of a million miles of 
- railway track. It does not follow, however, that there is any appreciable 
supply of this wood available for export to Europe, for against the 
figures quoted have to be placed the large quantities of ironbark required 
annually for local public works, and for New Zealand and the Common- 
wealth, while so far no provision has been made for the protection of 
the young trees for future generations. As a matter of fact, the export 
of ironbark, as well as tallow-wood and red mahogany, is to be depre- 
cated, for these three woods are becoming very scarce, and the remain- 
ing supply may well be retained for home consumption. Nothing is to 
be gained from the shipment of these timbers ; there are others, equally 
good for many of the required purposes, of which there are abundant 
supplies, such as grey gum, blue gum, blackbutt, spotted gum, brush 
box, and turpentine. Certainly, for structural purposes, none of these 
will compare with ironbark in breaking strain, but it is only a matter of 
increasing the members by an inch or two to secure equai results. In 
point of durability, some of the kinds named will bear favourable com- 
parison with ironbark, while for piles, for which this timber is universally 
used, grey gum is nearly equal to it in dry driving, and turpentine is 
equal to it in water driving. One result of its wholesale export is the 
extra cost to the Department of Public Works of sawn ironbark for 
truss bridge work throughout the state, and the fact that the Railway 
Commissioners of New South Wales are now accepting any “ approved 
hardwood” sleepers in lieu of ironbark. Some idea of this may be 
gained from the fact that whereas several years ago sawn ironbark for 
this particular class of work could be readily purchased in Sydney in 
large quantities at 14s. per 100 superficial feet, it is now only obtainable 
in small quantities at 28s. to 30s. per 100 superficial feet. Tallow- 
wood for bridge-decking has also increased in price from 9s. 6d. to 10s. 
per 100 superficial feet to 12s. 6d. to 15s., and there is every prospect 
of a still further advance in price. 

The following is a list of the best of the New South Wales hard- 
woods, with the purposes for which they are most suited :— 

Blackbutt.—A height of 100 to 200 feet is attained by this tree, 
and its diameter ranges from 3 to 8 feet. It has even been found 
measuring 15 feet across, but this width is exceptional. It gives a 
first-class wood, strong and durable, and suitable for house carpentry, 
bridge planking, paving blocks, ships’ decks, and other purposes of a 
similar kind. ~ 

Blue Gum (Eucalyptus saligna).—tThis tree reaches a height of 100 
to 120 feet, with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber is strong and 
durable, straight in grain, and is easy to work. It is used in building 
construction and ship-building, and for ships’ planks, wheel naves and 
felloes, paving blocks, ete. The wood of the so-called blue gum of New 
South Wales is red in colour, not unlike red mahogany, and can, 
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therefore, easily be distinguished from the blue gum (Lucalyptus globulus) 
of Tasmania and Victoria, which is of a pale yellow colour. An inferior 
growth of the same tree is known by the name of Plooded Gum. 

Forest Mahogany.—The height of this tree ranges from 60 to 120 feet, 
and its diameter from 3 to 5 feet. Its wood is red in colour, and is strong 
and durable. It is suitable for paving blocks, fencing, beams, rafters, 
and rough carpentry, while experts from Canada and elsewhere have 
pronounced it suitable for high-class cabinet-work, if properly seasoned. 

Grey Ironbark.—This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 
feet, with a diameter of 2 to 5 feet, gives one of the very best of hard- 
woods. It is hard, heavy, tough, inlocked, and durable. It is suitable 
for piles, girders of bridges, railway sleepers, poles and shafts of carriages, 
and other like purposes. 

Mountain Ash.—This tree reaches a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 4 feet. Its wood is tough, durable, and elastic ; and it 
splits easily. The timber is suitable for staves of casks, shingles, poles, 
shafts of drays, palings, rails, rough buildings, and some classes of furniture. 


Narrow-leaved Ironbark.—A height of 100 to 150 feet is attained by 
this tree, with a diameter of 2 to 3 feet. Its wood is hard, heavy, 
strong, inlocked, and durable; and is suitable for railway sleepers, 
girders, spokes of wheels, poles and shafts of carriages, etc. 

Grey Box.—This tree grows to mammoth size in the Southern districts 
of the state. The timber is strong, durable, and fairly straight- 
grained. It is used for paving blocks, posts, building purposes, 
mauls, railway sleepers, etc. 

Red Ironbark.—This eucalypt grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet. Its wood is highly valued for all pur- 
poses in which strength and durability are required. Large beams and 
girders, railway sleepers, and draw-poles, are some of the purposes for 
which it is extensively used. 

She or Pale Ironbark.—This tree attains a height similar to that. of 
the red ironbark, with a diameter of 4 to 5 feet. Its wood is highly 
appreciated, being hard, tough, strong, inlocked, and durable. It is used 
in bridge construction, and for railway carriages, poles of drays, spokes 
of wheels, piles, beams, and other similar purposes. 

Spotted Gum.—This eucalypt derives its vernacular name from the 
spotted appearance of its bark. It grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 to 4 feet. The timber is strong, close-grained, 
elastic, and durable ; and it splits well. It is suitable for paving blocks, 
ship and house building, girders, coopers’ staves, cart and buggy 
shafts, ete. 

Strungybark.—The Eucalyptus microrrhyncha, or stringybark, grows 
to a height of 50 to 100 feet, and a diameter of 24 to 54 inches. It 
gives a light, hard, strong, and close-grained wood, which polishes well. 
House carpentry, flooring-boards, and fencing are some of the purposes 
for which it is most suited. 
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Tallow-wood.—This tree, which grows to a height of 100 to 150 feet, 
with a diameter of 6 to 8 feet, gives a strong, durable, and handsome 
wood, which shrinks less than most Australian hardwoods, and 
rarely splits or shells. It is largely used for building purposes, especi- 
ally for flooring; and for boat-building, piles, bridge-decking, and 
paving-blocks. The flooring of the fine new building of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States, in Sydney, has been 
laid in parquetry with this wood. 

Turpentine, —A height of 150 to 200 feet, with a diameter of 3 to 5 feet, 
is attained by this tree, the timber of which is much valued for piles, 
paving-blocks, posts, ship-building, girders, and other constructive pur- 
poses, being strong, hard, heavy, and durable, and most difficult to burn. 

White Box.—This tree grows from 50 to 60 feet in height, with a 
diameter of 20 to 40 inches. The timber is hard, tough, and durable, 
and possesses great lateral strength. It is suitable for naves, felloes, 
scantlings, jetty, and bridge-piles, planking, fencing, ete. 

Woollybutt.—This eucalypt reaches 100 to 150 feet in height, with a 

. diameter of 3 to 5 feet. The timber, which is strong and durable, is 
suitable for house-building, wheelwrights’ work, fencing, felloes, spokes, 
shafts, ete. 

Present market rates in Sydney of the principal hardwood timbers 
are as follow :-— 











‘Round piles:| Girders: | Scantling: | Sawn timber in larger 
Kind of Timber. | per running per | perl00 sizes, other than scant- 
| foot. cubic foot. | sup. feet. ling, free from heart. 
f 

pe s. d. | s. d By 20k, 8s 

Black Dube oe 27. 53 is cats sccodes: 1 6 Y.-S | 13° 6 14 0 to 18 0 
Blue: guns, <3. careers eo 1 6 Bo Gh. aeons 14 0:° 3 1820 
Brush’ boxeiig.7).ciyhdeensts 1 6 ke 8] Wee 20th 
Forest mahogany ............ 1-6 Sag. We mes 0 ged | Bare diben oo kes 
Grey ironbark...............0+. 2 0 2 0 | IZ 20 ok Oe ea ag 
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Mounitaitaahoo ads ae ee da LY, “QieG 2D: Sees. 
Narrow-leaved ironbark ... 2 0 Age | | 17 0 185-0 5 geeb2576 
Red ironbark. ........0.csessss- yA ee igen Wines 1 ro Nieedl Uae cake 42 ce 
She or pale ironbark......... 2 0 2 0 | 17 0 ZU: Digs Tee 
Spotted gum ..............008. reo i es 15 6 £0: SOR ep eee U 
Stningy barlesiec0. iis. F6 8 13 6 136) yg SABO 
Tallow-Wo00ds 3. 0..<i.0<cececas £9 230 16 0 1S Giese soe 
EREDONUNIG Goce, ocrisc..ciniesess 1 6 Dus 14 6 140 oe 
WIIBG DOM err ns. cvccagies | ae : 8 13 6 LT 56Ts UBS anes Beat 
Rs 5 7 bl ae ane les E26 : aes. aa 13 6 ee Oe 


The cost of putting the timber on board vessels in Sydney is from 9d. 
to ls. per 100 superficial feet, in addition to the prices quoted above. 
The freight from Sydney to London may be stated at 5s. to 6s, per 
100 superficial feet for sailing vessels, and 8s. to 10s. for steamers. 
Wood-blocking timber is always shipped in full cut sizes, but in long 
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lengths, say 15 to 25 feet, in order to prevent cracking and the extra 
expense of handling; it can, therefore, only be quoted, as in the table 
above, at per 100 superficial feet. Moreover, the wooden blocks used 
by the municipalities in England vary in size. 

The softwoods of the state are found chiefly in the brush forests of 
the coast district, and rival those of any other part of the world. Some 
of the least known of the brush forest trees have wood grained and 
marked most beautifully, which is capable of receiving the highest polish, 
while others are fragrantly perfumed. These woods are adapted to the 
finest description of cabinet-making, and it is strange that their merits 
should have so long escaped attention. Amongst the chief varieties of 
woods of this class may be mentioned the red cedar, now unfortunately 
disappearing, the beautiful wood of which, somewhat resembling 
mahogany, is admirably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ 
work. Some of the cedar trees grow to immense size, as much as 2,500 
cubic feet of valuable timber having been obtained from one tree. In 
addition to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, tulipwood, yellow- 
wood, white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, red and 
black bean, and many others. Besides their use for cabinet-making, 
many of the brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of 
carpentry, while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted 
for coach-builders’ and coopers’ work. The chief description of pine 
growing in New South Wales is the Moreton Bay white pine, found in 
the coast districts, as far south as the Bellinger. It is soft, light, and easily 
wrought, and suitable for all the interior woodwork of houses, as well as 
for cabinet-making. The red or black pine is extensively distributed 
over the Liverpool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River 
districts, as well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the 
grain, takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 
features the trees already described. Australian deal is an excellent 
timber, and is obtained in very large scantling, the tree frequently 
reaching 120 feet in height. It is soft, close-grained, easily wrought, 
and remarkably free from knots. Its use, therefore, is extensive for 
cabinet-makers’ work and house fittings. A commercial agent in 
England, if supplied with samples of. our fancy timbers such as 
rosewood, bean, silky-oak, &c., should have no difficulty in inducing 
cabinet-makers to order large quantities at good prices ; these timbers 
only require to be known to be appreciated. 

The beauty of colour and grain of many of these fancy timbers 
would, doubtless, cause them to be highly prized by furniture makers, 
if they were brought under their notice. Even if they could not be 
placed in London at the rates paid for the woods which are popular 
with cabinet-makers there at present, that would only be a slight draw- 
back, as a large proportion of the British public are willing to pay 
a higher price for an article if they can thereby obtain something 
uncommonly beautiful. A description of some of the best of the soft 
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and fancy woods of New South Wales, with their market values, etc., 
is given below in the same manner as the hardwoods have already been 
dealt with :— 

Beech.—This tree, which attains a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a 
diameter of 3 to 5 feet, is one of the most useful of New South Wales 
trees, giving a strong, white, close-grained, and durable wood, which is 
easily worked, and is greatly valued for decks of vessels, flooring, 
turnery, and furniture making. It is very suitable for bedroom suites. 

Black Bean.—This tree grows to a height of 120 to 130 feet, with a 
diameter of 4 to 5 feet. The wood is handsome, dark-coloured, close- 
grained, and durable. It greatly resembles walnut, and is equally 
suitable for cabinet-making. Very handsome gun-stocks have been 
made of this timber. 

Black Oak.—This timber, which grows from 40 to 50 feet in length, 
with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches, is also suitable for cabinet-making. 
Tt is used in the state for bullock yokes, mauls, tool handles, and 
shingles. 

Blackwood reaches a height of 50 to 80 feet in New South Wales, 
with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. Like black bean, the timber greatly 
resembles walnut, and is one of the state’s most serviceable furniture 
woods. It is highly valued forall kinds of cabinet-work, billiard-tables, 
and carriage building. 

Coachwood is a light, soft, fragrant, close-grained, and tough wood. It 
is suitable for coach and boat building, and for cabinet-work. It grows 
toa height of 50 to 70 feet, with a diameter of 12 to 24 inches. 


Colonial Pine reaches a height of 150 to 200 feet, with a diameter of 
2 to 4 feet. The wood is pale in colour, and is strong and durable if 
kept continually dry or wet, but it soon decays if exposed alternately 
to dryness and dampness. It gives spars 80 to 100 feet long. 


Common or White Pine varies in colour from light to dark brown. It 
is a very durable, knotty wood, takes a good polish, and has an odour 
of camphor. It is used for building purposes. The timber attains a 
height of 60 to 70 feet, with a diameter of 18 to 24 inches. 

Forest Oak is another valuable wood for cabinet-making. It is a 
handsome timber, rather heavy. The tree grows to a height of 80 feet, 
with a diameter of 2 feet. 

Rosewood is one of the largest and best of the trees of the state. 
Tt is a strong, close-grained, and durable timber, red in colour, and rose- 
scented, and is of the greatest value for all kinds of cabinet-work. It 
‘ would make an excellent substitute for mahogany, which is so largely 
used by English cabinet-makers. The tree reaches a height of 100 feet, 
and its diameter is 4 to 6 feet. 

Myall.—This tree grows to a height of 30 to 40 feet, with a diameter 
of 18 to 20 inches. It is a hard, durable wood, and is greatly esteemed 
for the manufacture of glove and handkerchief boxes, etc., having a 
perfume of violets when unpolished. 
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Tulip-wood, which grows to a height of 50 to 60 feet, is a close- 
grained, hard, and firm timber. Its appearance is uncommon and 
attractive, being marked with irregular, longitudinal streaks of black 
and yellow, and it takes a fine polish. It would make handsome suites 
of furniture. 

Silky Oak,—The Grevillea robusta, which attains a height of 70 to 80 
feet, is one of the most suitable woods of the state for boudoir and 
bedroom suites. Its colour is a light grey, beautifully crossed with 
silvery waves. It possesses a delicate lustre when polished. 

fed Cedar.—This is a beautiful wood, much valued for the manufacture 
of furniture and for fittings of houses and ships. It is of a dark red 
colour, and, although light and easily wrought, is very durable. The 
tree commonly grows to a height of 100 feet, with a diameter of 6 feet . 
but it has been found 200 feet high, and with a diameter of 10 feet, 

Yellow Cedar grows to a height of 50 to 60 feet, and a diameter of 
2 to 3 feet. It is close-grained and durable, and polishes well. The 
timber is suitable for cabinet, carving, turning, and fancy work. 

Yellow-wood.—The Daphnandra micrantha attains a height of 100 
to 120 feet, with a diameter of 3 feet. The wood is yellow in colour, 
and fragrant ; it is close-grained, easily wrought, and polishes well, and 
is very suitable for cabinet-making. 

Satinwood is another timber yellow in colour _ It is soft and silky to 
the touch, close-grained, and easily wrought. This wood is also suitable 
for cabinet-making, and is considered to be superior to the satinwood 
used in the English furniture trade. 

Lignum Vite.—This is another white beech. It is smaller in its pro- 
portions than the beech already described, and grows to a height of 
70 to 80 feet, with a diameter of 2 feet. It is used for similar purposes. 

The following table shows the values in Sydney of the softwoods enu- 
merated above, cut in planks or flitches :— 

Sr a a Oe ea oe es 
Kind of Timber, | Per 100sup. ft. Kind of Timber. Per 100 sup. ft. 








Byrds 8. d, 
Black bean............ 22 6 WEVA aks cisicaeséss 35 0 
Black oak ..........4;. 25-0 Tulip-wood ......... 40 0 
Blackwood ........+. 30 0 Silky Oak sii... 30 0 
Coachwood............ 25 0 Red cedar ......... 55 0 
Colonial pine......... 15 0 Yellow cedar ...... 55 0 
White pine ......... Uy Gs Yellow-wood ..... 25 0 
Forest oak............ 25 0 Satinwood ......... 30 0 
Rosewood .........4.. 30 0 Lignum vite ...... 24 0 





EvucaLyptus OIL. 


A volatile oil, which is extensively used for medicinal purposes and 
in manufactures, is distilled from the leaves of the eucalyptus trees of 
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Australia and Tasmania. The quantity of oil obtained varies according 
to the species and the district in which it is found ; but the percentage 
yielded by a few of the best known kinds may be set down as under :— 


Eucalyptus amygdalind.....ccccsecccseee 3'313 per cent. 
ry ROR ios sn vin azn Sans CARS bys) Caps 
AF UCOLYION: «i505 sctecndecocane iat | elas 
pe goniocalyx ..... Son cia thness 0914 _ ,, 
“3 ROOMS ss lc dca.” ccthdoudeees O:719 => ; 


The 2. amygdalina and the £. globulus give the principal oils of com- 
merce. The latter species takes kindly to foreign soil and climate, and 
its cultivation has rendered habitable parts of countries which otherwise 
would have been hot-beds of fever. Algeria and California are formid- 
able competitors with Australia and Tasmania for the supply of the 
requirements of the world in the matter of eucalyptus oil. In 1899 
and 1900 the shipments from New South Wales were as follows :— 

















Country. | 1899. 1900. 
£ £ 
Greriinsi yar crecae: ss caecastevsciee «pcan 911 | 2,225 
United Kingdom .................. 15 76 
New Zealand .............cs0s0ese00 | 4 | 58 
EINIGSG. SALOS: co ciss ste scclciek | | ey 34 
Queensland 55.0.0. s6ssicsseec8es- see 50. 25 
WACOM con terete ae a up | 14 
Western Australia.................. eat 14. 
POMEL OERGL ANS 7 cuss a Feb esbCo Ls 100 nen 
Other Countries........... Sco pe neg 27 
Totals; ese... 1,103 2,473 
FISHERIES. 


The seas that wash the shores of New South Wales abound witli: 
fish, but this source of wealth to the state has been greatly neglected. 
Splendid fishing-grounds extend along the whole length of the coast, 
which presents many natural features peculiarly favourable to the 
existence of a very large supply of the best food fishes. In the quiet 
waters of its numerous bays and estuaries, and in the vast lakes and 
lagoons communicating with the sea, are found shelter and sustenance, 
as well as excellent breeding-grounds. The principal fishes found on 
the coast are not migratory, and as a consequence may nearly always 
be procured in the market. It is unnecessary to dwell here on the 
value of the many food fishes to be found in the waters of the state 
as that has already been dealt with in the chapter on “Fauna” ; 1t may 
be sufficient to repeat that the late Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods placed the 
number of edible species at 105. But with an unlimited supply in 
the sea, the fishing industry has long been in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and fresh fish is, with few exceptions, scarce and high-priced ; while 
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preserved fish is imported annually to the extent of £130,000 for local 
consumption. During 1900 the supply of fresh fish placed upon the 
Sydney market was considerably below that of the previous year. It is 
impossible to give the value of the quantities marketed, as a record is 
no longer kept of the fish sold at auction, but 67,347 baskets were 
received, as compared with 87,525 in 1899, and 75,218 during 1898. 
The decrease was accounted for by the fact that owing to the large 
quantities of various disinfectants and chemicals that found their way 
into Sydney Harbour during the bubonic plague scare large numbers of 
fish died, and, consumers becoming alarmed, the demand practically 
ceased. The waters of Port Jacksoon were at once closed to net-fishing, 
and stringent measures were adopted to prevent any fish from these 
waters being marketed, but it was some time before public confidence 
“vas restored. 

The latest effort of the Government to place the industry on a basis 
on which it might be built up to the large proportions to which it ought 
properly to attain was the appointment of a Royal Commission in 1894 
for the purpose of reporting on the best means of carrying out the object 
in view. This body heard a great deal of evidence on the condition of 
the industry, and visited several of the other states in order to see per- 
-sonally what had been and was being done in regard to the fisheries. 
As a result, they recommended in their report, which was presented 
to Parliament in June, 1895—that further legislation be passed for 
the purpose of regulating the industry ; a systematic exploration of the 
coast, made in a properly equipped trawling vessel, to determine the 
-capabilities of the deep-sea fisheries; live fish transmitted to market 
by means of well-boats; refrigerating cars adopted for transmission of 
fish by rail; a central fish market erected near Darling Harbour 
Railway Terminus, with urban and suburban auxiliary markets ; the 
middleman abolished, and authority given to fishermen to vend their 
own fish; fish-carts substituted for the present system of hawking 
with basket and barrow ; and other proposals of an important character 
arried out. Towards the close of 1896 a Government Bill for the 
better regulation of the fisheries and the fishing industry was prepared 
and presented to Parliament, but the measure was dropped owing to 
the pressure of business, and has not been taken up again. However, 
one of the recommendations of the Commission—that which suggested 
trawling experiments off the coast—was carried into effect in 1898, the 
Government steamer Thetis being fitted out for the purpose. The 
experiments were deemed successful; but it had not been seriously 
doubted that deep-sea fishing with the trawl could be properly con- 
ducted, provided the operations were carried out by experienced hands. 
What is required is some inducement to experienced men to devote 
their capital to the development of the fishing industry in Australian 
waters. 

_ At the present time, the control of the fisheries of the state is 
placed in the hands of a body of five unpaid Commissioners, who are 
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appointed for a term of five years, and who, through their inspectors 
and other officers, supervise the fishing industry, and see that the 
regulations which they have issued in regard to the dimensions of nets, 
the closing of tidal waters to net-fishing, and other matters, are observed. 
Every fisherman in tidal waters must apply for a license yearly, the fee 
being 10s., which is reduced to half the amount if the license is issued in 
the second half of the year. A license must also be taken out for every 
fishing-boat, the fee being £1, which likewise is reduced by one-half if 
granted after the 30th June. Penalties are imposed by the Fisheries 
Acts for breaches of the regulations of the Commissioners. 

The number of fishing-boat licenses issued during the year 1900 was 
417, and the number of licenses granted to fishermen was 866, the 
fees received for these 1,283 licenses amounting to £766. The 
class of boat used for fishing purposes in New South Wales is poor, and 
very little improvement is likely to result to the industry if the present 
fishermen are left unaided with their primitive appliances, and others of 
a better class, provided with capital, are not induced to take up the 
industry. 

For the purpose of oyster culture, the Crown grants leases of the fore- 
shores of tidal waters, which may be defined as between the mean high 
and mean low-water mark. The rental is 20s. per annum for every 100 
lineal yards. ‘The maximum length for which a lease may be obtained 
is 2,000 yards ; but as the same person may take out more than one 
lease, the portion of shore which may be acquired is practically un- 
restricted by the Oyster Fisheries Act. The lease may be taken for a 
term of ten years. Leases of deepwater or natural oyster beds are also 
granted for an area not exceeding 25 acres, at a rental which must not 
be less than £2 per acre. During the year 1900, 332 applications for 
leases of areas of from 100 to 1,000 yards, representing a total area of 
81,274 yards, were made ; while at the end of the year the existing 
leases numbered 987, and the length of foreshore held was 304,463 yards. 
In addition, there were in existence deep-sea leases to the extent of 
4 acres. ‘The deposits paid with the applications for leases amounted 
to £818, while the rentals received from leased areas came to £2,827 
during the year. 

Owing to bad management, the oyster-beds of Port Jackson, Port 
Stephens, the Hawkesbury, and the Shoalhaven were greatly injured, 
so that the markets of Sydney have to depend upon the beds of the 
Manning, the Richmond, and other northern rivers, as well as places 
beyond the state, for their supply of oysters. The appointment of the 
Fisheries Commission in 1880 probably prevented the entire extinction 
of the oyster industry in New South Wales, though the operations of 
the Commission have been much impeded through lack of sufficient 
legislation to enable them to check the improvidence of the lessees, who, 
with few exceptions, strip the oyster-beds without regard to future 
supply. There is but little doubt that the establishment of “ pares” 
like those which may be seen along the coasts of France and Belgium 
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where oyster culture is conducted on scientific principles, would be 
remunerative, as the demand for this delicacy is great and continually 
increasing. During 1900, 17,260 bags of oysters were obtained from 
the tidal waters of the state. The output for the year was not so great 
as in 1899, when 20,182 bags were taken ; this decrease was partly 
caused by the spread of disease in some of the rivers. The quantity 
obtained during 1900, however, showed a satisfactory increase on the 
takes of years previous to 1899 ; while in addition to this supply, 1,089 
bags of oysters were imported, their value being set down at £1,544. 
Of this quantity, 781 bags came from Queensland, 159 from South 
Australia, 103 from New Zealand, and 46 from Victoria. A bag of 
oysters contains 3 bushels, and at the end of 1901 the price per bag of 
good oysters in Sydney ranged from 25s. to 55s., according to quality. 


THE WHALE FISHERIES. 


At a time when efforts are being made to revive the whale fishery, it | 
is interesting to trace the history of what was in the early days regarded 
by many as likely to become the staple industry of the state. In the 
year 1791, three ships are recorded as having sailed from Sydney 
harbour for ‘the fishery.” These were all convict transports, one 
of which, the Britannia, a vessel belonging to the whaling firm of 
Samuel Enderby and Sons, is said to have been the first ship to pursue 
the fishery on the Australian coast. In 1793, Enderby joined the 
British Government in the expense of fitting out a ship to undertake a 
voyage to the South Seas, with a view to extend the whale fishery 
there; and in the following year the ships of this enterprising speculator 
were actively engaged in whaling off the coast of New Zealand. It was 
the custom of ships, such, for instance, as those owned by Campbell, one 
of the earliest of Australia’s merchants, to import teas and sugars from 
Bengal, and British manufactures from England, such as cotton and 
woollen goods, hats, and other articles, and to obtain a return cargo of 
oil and skins, although the oil export was relinquished subsequently 
on account of the duty imposed on its importation into England. The 
whale fishery was particularly flourishing during the first years of 
settlement, and it afforded employment to a considerable number of 
persons. In 1802, ships were again despatched to pursue the whaling 
industry off the coast of New Zealand ; but according to the evidence 
of Mr. Campbell, given in 1812, the oil-fishery in Australian waters was 
then entirely stopped, as the duty and the heavy freights prevented its 
importation into England, and colonial vessels were not allowed to 
navigate beyond the limits of the territory. The sealing industry 
was, however, continuously pursued. In 1823, the firm of Enderby 
and Sons fitted out a ship to prosecute the fishery off the Seychelle 
Islands, and the southern branch of the industry experienced a decided 
revival | 
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Up to this time no sperm oil had arrived in England save that imported 
in the ships engaged in the actual fishery of the animal, but in 1823 
entries were made in the English Custom-house of sperm oil imported 
from the colonies, chiefly from Sydney, although the whole quantity so 
introduced was only 6,083 tuns, the colonial oil being partly the produce 
of vessels fitted out for the trade from Sydney and Van Diemen’s Land. 
In all probability this oil was that obtained from the black, or right 
whale, the breeding-grounds of which animal were to be found in Cook’s 
Straits, where what in whaling parlance were termed “shore parties” 
established themselves for the purpose of killing the whale, the produce 
of which was sent on to Sydney. The value of the trade in whale oil 
may be appreciated from the fact that during the year 1827 the total 
quantity imported into England was 5,552 tuns ; and in 1828 the total 
produce of the New South Wales fisheries alone was 298 tuns of 
sperm oil, 50 tuns of black oil, 118 tuns of the oil of the sea-elephant, 
and 7,647 sealskins. The English import fluctuated considerably, 
but reached its maximum in 1831, when it was recorded as 7,605 
tuns, 

In 1829 a certain William Sutton went to Portland Bay, and estab- 
lished himself at Whaler’s Point, where, during the next few years, he 
founded a whaling-station, and engaged also in sealing. Here, too, the 
Hentys came ; while the industry had been carried on in Tasmania since 
1816, Frederick Henry Bay being the first fishing-ground in that island. 
In 1830, no less than seventeen ships belonging to Port Jackson were 
engaged in whaling, a number which had grown to 35 in 1833, and in 
1834 to 40, the largest of which was of 365 tons, and the smallest of 
80 tons burthen. In the first years of the colony’s history the sperm 
and black oil fisheries, particularly the former, presented a fair field for 
the investment of capital on a large scale ; but by this time the sums 
embarked in the industry were so considerable that further enterprise 
had little encouragement. Moreover, the immediate returns were of so 
precarious a character, and the risks and losses so serious, that a speedy 
and steady return for capital invested could not be expected, and 
_ speculators preferred to put their money into squatting pursuits. The 
value of the whale fishery to Australia in 1834 may be seen from the 
fact that while the vessels sailing from Sydney numbered 40, the total 
number engaged from English ports in whaling in all parts of the world 
was 90, of from 300 to 400 tons burthen. In 1839, no less than 1,229 
tuns of black oil, valued at £41,341, were exported, principally to Great 
Britain ; and 1,279 tuns of sperm oil, valued at £111,280. In 1840, 
the importation of sperm oil into Great Britain was 5,722 tuns, of 
which quantity 1,719 tuns were from Australia, exceeding slightly the 
importation from America, which was 1,717 tuns, but the latter had to 
pay the high duty on foreign “take” of £24 10s. per tun. The reduc- 
tion of the duty on the importation into the United Kingdom of foreign 
whale oil is said, however, to have destroyed the southern whale fishery 
as far as England itself was concerned ; the number of ships fitted out in 
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British ports being in 1841, nineteen ; in 1842, eleven; and in 1843, 
only two, while seven whalers were laid up in port, six were sold 
out of the trade, and eight were offered for sale. Ships continued to be 
sent forth from Australian ports, however, and about this time Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, whose career in New South Wales was so interesting, 
and whose death was so tragic, established a whaling-station at Twofold 
Bay, at a depot named, after himself, Boyd Town, whence, for some 
years, vessels were despatched to the southern whaling-grounds, and the 
pursuit actively prosecuted. 

The colonists of Western Australia had also engaged in the whale 
fishery, which appears to have been continued by them until the whales 
had practically disappeared from local waters. The practice of Australian 
whalers of killing the calves, in order to secure the capture of the 
mothers, did great damage to the fishery by wastefully thinning out 
the product, and in 1843 the animal was remarked as becoming 
somewhat shy and scarce in southern seas. By the year 1847, 
when the industry had died out entirely in Tasmania, it was noted 
that it was likewise declining in southern waters generally, and that 
Australian shipping was engaging more exclusively in colonial trade, 
although many craft were still at work in whaling on different parts of 
the coast, and the “take” for years afterwards comprised an export 
of much value. In 1850 this amounted to 576 tuns of sperm and 16 
tuns of black oil, and nearly 14 tons of whalebone, together of a total 
value of about £29,000; while during the following year the export 
was 5884 tuns of sperm and 13 tuns of black oil, and nearly 67 tons 
of whalebone, together of a value of close upon £26,000. The value 
of the total quantity of whale oil exported from New South Wales 
has been estimated at about £3,000,000, and from Tasmania at about 
£1,200,000. 

Early in the fifties the whaling industry gravitated to New Zealand, 
which was found to be central to the fisheries in the South Seas, and a 
convenient position for the establishment of “shore” parties. Indeed, 
to this day it is usual for old whalers to animadvert on the New Zealand 
method of securing the cetacean as having, more than anything else, 
conduced to the extinction of the animal. The New Zealand fishery 
was initiated by Captain Eames, from Auckland Harbour, early in the 
year 1852 ; but the decline in the industry was henceforward very rapid. 
In 1850 there were upwards of four hundred whaling vessels in the 
Southern Ocean alone ; while in 1872 there were but seventy-two ships in 
the middle ground—in fact, the fishery totally died out; but of late years 
it has again attracted attention, and a small number of vessels prosecute 
the industry during the season. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


EW SOUTH WALES is slow to adopt a general system of local 
government, notwithstanding the pressing necessity for such a 
step. In Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
comprehensive systems of local government have been in existence for 
many years, and the benefits derived therefrom are recognised, not only 
by the Governments, but by the ratepayers whose property is affected. 
The central Government is relieved of responsibility and expenditure 
which form no part ofits proper functions, while the property-owner, 
though compelled to pay rates from which he was previously free, receives 
benefits which more than compensate for his direct payment. 

Under the system at present obtaining in New South Wales, no 
district, however populous, is compelled to become incorporated, and it 
is only on the presentation of a petition, signed by at least fifty of the 
prospective ratepayers, and containing a larger number of signatures 
than those attached to any counter petition, that a municipality can be 
formed. Judged by past experience, this voluntary principle is not 
conducive to the adoption of a general system of local government ; for 
so long as the central Government continues to construct local works, it 
is evident that the residents benefited will submit to the absence of 
local management of their affairs. 

In the course of the year 1894 a Bill was submitted to the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, providing for the incorporation of the entire unincorpo- 
rated area of the state into boroughs, municipal districts of a maximum 
‘area of 400 square miles, and shires ; but in consequence of the inser- 
tion of a clause which they considered contrary to a vital principle in 
the Bill, the measure was abandoned by the Government. It was 
proposed by the Bill to alter the municipal year so as to extend 
from the ist January to the 3lst December ; to alter the boundaries 
of existing municipalities by proclamation of the Governor without 
petition ; to rate Crown lands when under lease or license; to make 
the assessment on either the capital or annual value, the rate on the 
former to be from 4d. to #d. per £; to raise the maximum of the 
general rate to ls. 3d. in the £ on annual value ; to extend the period 
of endowment in certain instances to thirty years, the sum granted 
ranging in amount, per £ of general rates collected, from 60s. during 
the first five to 10s. during the last five years, down to 10s. during the 
first five and 2s. 6d. during the last five years; to submit certain 
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questions, such as the levying of a special rate, the rating on the capital 
or the annual value, and the raising of loans, to a general vote of the 
ratepayers ; to levy local rates for works of local benefit ; to expend on 
each riding or ward of a municipality the amount of rates collected 
from the residents of that riding or ward; to give power to erect 
rabbit-proof fences, to grant aid to hospitals, and to prevent destruction 
by fire; to take material for any kind of municipal work from any 
land on payment of compensation ; and to raise the borrowing powers 
to ten times the total of the general rate. 

At the end of 1860 the total area incorporated was 409 square miles ; 
in ten years this had increased to 649 miles only ; in 1880 to 1,482 
miles ; in 1890 to 2,387 miles; in 1899 to 2,763; and in 1900 to 
2824 square miles—a very insignificant total compared with the whole 
area of territory. The subjoined figures give the incorporated and 
unincorporated areas in November, 1901, in each of the three great 
divisions of the state :— 














Division. Incorporated Area, Unincorporated Area. 
ee | 
square miles. square miles. 
astern; cack: 2,015 92,441 
Central..:......... 552 | 86,105 
Western ........ 292 124,661 
—_ pea re ola —_ —_ —___— 
Patal.. 2.34 2,859 | 303,207 


In addition to the ordinary form of municipal local government, 
there are various boards and trusts with local jurisdiction, to the opera- 
tions of which allusion will hereafter be made. The control of water 
supply and sewerage of the Metropolitan and Hunter districts is rele- 
gated to separate boards. At Hay and Balranald there are irrigation 
trusts, the formation of which was provided for by special Acts; the 
Municipal Councils constitute the trusts. Another trust, which was 
established at Wentworth, has been dissolved, and its powers assumed 
by the Government, and the question of the dissolution of the Balranald 
Trust is also being considered. The Public Vehicles Regulation Act, 
the Metropolitan and the Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage 
Acts, and the Fire Brigades Act, were all passed with the object of 
extending the principle of local government, and boards have been 
established to carry out the provisions of some of these Acts. 

Leaving out of consideration the expenditure on works of national 
importance, the Government has, during the past forty years and a half, 
expended no less than £33,429,400 on works of a purely local character, 
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not including school buildings. Of this sum, £22,245,400 was laid out in 
the country districts, and £11,184,000 in the metropolitan. The division 
of the state into local government districts would not necessarily 
be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expenditure on works 
of local interest by the central Government, but the larger portion of 
the works now undertaken by Government would be left to the local 
authorities, who, having to provide the expenditure, would probably see 
that it is laid out to the best advantage. Adopting the two divisions 
of metropolitan and country, the expenditure on account of public works 
in each since 1860 is given below. Out of the total metropolitan 
expenditure, £7,830,200 was spent on tramways and water supply and 
sewerage works, which are sources of revenue, while in the country 
districts the cost of similar works totalled £1,263,600 only :— 


Country districts. | Metropolitan District. 




















Total. 

Year. Se eee eee 

pee BE Ae ieee BPR Ao! Expenditure. Inh ee 
| | | Bae 

£ ee, £ £463 ce £ a ey Fae 
- 1860-1880 | 5,649,382 | ......... 1.065.410 |. -...00,; G7714-790 crs. 
1881 “A 1 110| 357,182) 1 10 10 So 1 4°97 
1882 704,892 | 1 5 5| 702,696| 217 8/| 1,407,588} 115 3 
1883 758,052 | 1 6 1/| men 312 7 | 1,689,667! 2 0 3 
1884 940,858 | 110 8| 669,209' 2 9 511,610,067! 116 5 
1885 981,951| 110 7| 704,636; 2 9 5/|1,686,587| 116 4 
1886 868,923 | 1 6 0| 767,906! 211 111,636,829} 113 9 
1887 794,941| 1 2 9| 556,660} 115 2/| 1,341,601; 1 6 8 
1888 904,477| 1 5 9| 344,414; 1 O 8|1,248,891| 1 4 0 
1889 798,383 | 1 2 4| 583,786 | 113 2|1,382,169| 1 5 11 
1890 874,077 | 1 310| 444,723| 1 4 0/1,318,800| 1 311 
1891 |1,126,446} 110 0! 790,491| 2 0 6 {1,916,937} 118 7 
1892 1,034,686 | 1 6 11 | 563,015 | 1 7 8 |1,597,701| 1 7 2 
1893 790,500| 1 0-2) 416,100; 019 10 | 1,206,600; 1 0 1 
1894-5* | 1,421,000 | 1 15 a 408,300 | 018 9 |1,829,300| 1 9 6 
1895-6 | 1,048,200! 1 5 8. 215,700 | 0 9 8/ 1,263,900; 1 0 0 
1896-7 743,900 | 018 a, 306,000 | 013 61|1,049,900| 016 5 
1897-8 728,600} 017 4) 425,600} 018 5/1,154,200| 017 9 
1898-9 700,500 | 016 6; 532,900) 1 2 7 |1,233,400| 018 8 
1899-1900 | 802,300} 018 7) 397,600} 016 6/1,199,900 | 017 10 





* Eighteen months ended June, 1895. 
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INCORPORATION OF THE Crry oF SYDNEY. 


The City of Sydney was incorporated on the 20th July, 1842, and 
the Sydney Municipal Council was established during the same year, the 
election of aldermen taking place on the 9th November. Mr. John 
Hosking was the first Mayor. The city was originally divided into six 
wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the number was increased to 
eight. After a few years, great dissatisfaction arose in the minds of 
the citizens in regard to the manner in which the affairs of the 
Corporation were carried on; a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council was appointed in 1849 to inquire into the matter, and it 
reported in favour of the abolition of the Municipal Council, with a 
recommendation that its powers should be vested in three Commissioners 
This was not carried into effect until 1853, when the Corporation was 
dissolved, and its authority was transferred to a Commission, consisting 
of Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Rae, and F. Darvall, who administered the 
affairs of the city from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857. A 
new Council came into existence at the commencement of 1858. Mr. 
George Thornton was the first Mayor under the changed order of 
things, and there were sixteen aldermen—two for each ward. By the 
Sydney Corporation Act of 1879, the number of aldermen was increased 
to twenty-four, and each ward had three representatives. 

Towards the close of 1900, an Amending Act was passed dividing 
the city into twelve wards, each of which was empowered to return 
two aldermen. The innovation of having the whole of the aldermen 
retire simultaneously was introduced by providing for the election of 
a new Council on the 1st December in every second year, re-election 
of qualified persons being, of course, permitted. A candidate is debarred 
from expending more than £50 in his endeavour to obtain a seat in 
the Council. The penalty for exceeding that amount is a fine of £20; 
and, in the case of an elected candidate, the election is to become void. 
Another change brought about by the Act is the enfranchisement of 
sub-tenants and lodgers. Moreover, power is given to the Council to 
resume land required for opening or enlarging streets and other public 
places ; and in substitution of auditors chosen by the citizens, Treasury 
inspectors are, for the future, to check the municipal accounts. 


. 


SUBURBAN AND Country MUNICIPALITIES. 


The Act by which the City of Sydney was incorporated contained no 
provision for the extension of the municipal principle to other localities ; 
but in 1843 the first step was taken towards the extension of the system 
to the country districts by the incorporation under letters patent, of 
Campbelltown, Appin, Camden, Narellan, and Picton as one District 
Council, which was afterwards, in the course of the same year, under a 
special Act, subdivided into two by the formation of Campbelltown and 
Appin into a separate Council. 
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In 1844 the number of country District Councils had increased 
to eight, and these, in conjunction with the Municipal Council of 
Sydney and the Road Trusts, subsequently established, constituted 
the whole of the local government system prior to 1858. In this year 
the first important measure relating to general municipal government 
was enacted. An Act was passed making provision for dissolving, if 
necessary, the District Councils, and placing the areas controlled by 
them under municipal bodies. Under its authority thirty-five districts 
were incorporated, which, with the exception of Cook, joined to Cam- 
perdown in 1870, and East St. Leonards, subsequently united to 
St. Leonards, still exist, although nearly one half have been reproclaimed 
in the interim on account of additions or curtailments of area. The 
law was amended by the Municipalities Act of 1867, and further 
amended from time to time. In 1897 all the Municipal Acts, sixteen 
in number, were consolidated. 

In the latter part of 1901, a Bill was submitted to Parliament to 
codify and amend the Consolidated Act of 1897, and to make further 
provision for municipal government. It was proposed to confer on 
Municipal Councils the right to levy their rates on the unimproved 
value of the land, instead of on the annual value of all property ; but a 
Council, after passing a resolution to thus change the basis of valuation, 
was debarred from confirming it in the event of twenty or more electors 
notifying the Mayor that they required a referendum on the matter. 
Upon a referendum being taken, the result was to be abided by for 
four years. In cases of the general rates being imposed on the basis 
of the unimproved value of the whole of the ratable land in the munici- 
pality, the rate was not to exceed 2d. in the £ On the other hand, 
when the general rate was to be collected on the alternative basis, 
the Councils were to be empowered to collect up to Is. 6d., in place 
of ls., in the £. It was also contemplated to give lodgers a vote. 


BoarRpDs AND TRUSTS. 


The majority of the boards dealing with local affairs have jurisdiction 
within the metropolitan area and work mostly in connection with the local 
municipalities, although possessing powers independent of these bodies. 
The Metropolitan Transit Commissioners were appointed under the 
Public Vehicles Regulation Act of 1873, prior to which date the control 
of the street traffic was vested in the City Council. The Board originally 
consisted of three members, but in 1886 the number was increased to 
four by the appointment of a licensees’ representative. Im 1899 the 
Public Vehicles Act was passed to consolidate the Acts for the 
Regulation of Public Vehicles in the city and police district of Sydney, 
and four Commissioners, consisting of the Mayor and Inspector-General 
of Police—by virtue of their respective offices—and a municipal and a 
licensees’ Commissioner, were appointed to carry out its provisions. In 
1900, further legislation resulted in the Metropolitan Traffic Act, which 
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placed the complete control of street trattic and the licensing of public 
vehicles, drivers, and conductors, under the Inspector-General of Police. 
The receipts during 1900, which were obtained from licenses (of which 
4,120 were issued), fines, etc., amounted to £3,658, and the expenditure, 
up to 29th August, at which date the new Act came into force, £3,303. 

Under the authority of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade Board and thirty-three country boards have been established. 
The cost of maintaining the Metropolitan Brigade is contributed in equal 
amounts by the Government, the municipalities within the proclaimed 
area, and the fire insurance companies holding risks within these muni- 
cipal districts. In 1900 the contributions consisted of £8,500 from the 
insurance offices interested, £8,500 from the Government, and £8,322 
from the city and suburban municipalities. The amount of risk on the 
31st December, 1900, was £66,427,642, showing an increase of nearly 
14 per cent. in ten years, the total at the close of 1890 having been 
£58,415,945. Some of the country boards receive subsidies from the 
Government and the municipalities interested, but the insurance com- 
panies do not consider themselves bound by the Act to subscribe to the 
expenditure in connection with country boards. In addition to the 
boards constituted under the Act, several municipalities contribute to 
local fire brigades ; and in a following chapter, under the head of Fire 
Insurance, will be found some particulars respecting the calls attended. 

The Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage was established 
in 1887, and that of the Hunter District in 1892; reference to their 
transactions will be found in subsequent pages. 

Prior to 1889 the regulation of the port of Wollongong was subject 
to the Marine Board of New South Wales. In the year named, an Act 
was passed which transferred the control of the port to a trust composed 
of twelve Commissioners, who were empowered to improve, manage, and 
regulate the port. The revenue during 1894 was £6,507, and the 
expenditure, £7,988. The trust, which was the only one of its kind 
in the state, was dissolved in the latter part of 1895, when the 
Governinent took over the administration of the port. 

Irrigation trusts were established at Wentworth, Hay, and Balranald, 
under special Acts passed in 1890, 1892, and 1893 respectively. It was 
provided in each case that the members of the Municipal Council for 
the time being should be the trustees, and that they should, with the 
permission of the Governor-in-Council, be authorised to borrow money 
for the purpose of tapping the neighbouring rivers, and of erecting 
plant and constructing works for the irrigation of a portion of the 
temporary common, which should be divided into lots and leased to 
suitable persons. The area brought under the Wentworth Trust 
consisted of 10,600 acres; and £1,000 was spent in preliminary 
expenses during 1894. Under a special clause of the Act, however, the 
trust has now been dissolved, and its powers assumed by the Govern- 
ment, who have constructed the necessary works. . The land adminis- 
tered by the Hay Trust, originally comprising 12,847 acres, was thrown 
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open in December, 1893, and at the end of 1894, 62 holdings, embracing 
an area of 778 acres, had been applied for. The principal crops planted 
were barley, wheat, and oats. An amending Act was passed in 1896, 
which remodelled the trust, the number of members being increased to 
six, three of whom are officers of the Public Service. The works were 
completed by an engineer appointed by the Government, and the area 
originally vested in the trustees was reduced to about 3,000 acres. 
The receipts during the year 1898 amounted to £1,363 8s. 3d., and 
the expenditure was £1,359 11s. 11ld., leaving a credit balance at the 
close of the year of £3 16s. 4d. At the close of 1899, which is the 
latest date for which information is available, the accounts showed a 
debit balance of £180 5s. ld. The principal receipts during the year 
were :—Water-rates, £476 6s. 7d.; and rent, £441 Os. 4d.; and the 
expenditure included £637 8s. 8d. on the pumping account, and 
£317 8s. on the general account. At Balranald an area of 1,000 
acres has been surveyed, and several blocks of from 5 to 40 acres taken 
up. Pumping machinery has been erected, and works for the distribu- 
tion of the water commenced. The trustees have petitioned for the 
dissolution of the trust, as at Wentworth. 


Municipatities, 1899-1900. 


Under the provisions of the Municipalities Act of 1867, which was 
consolidated with other Acts thirty years later, contiguous districts 
with an area of not more than 9 square miles, and a population 
of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs ; and districts 
of not more than 50 square miles, with a population of not less than 
500, may be formed into municipal districts. Since the passing of this 
Act of 1867 the number of municipalities has steadily increased, the total 
in 1877 having been 76 ; in 1887, 122; and at the end of the municipal 
year 1899-1900, 189. Of these, 79 were boroughs and 110 municipal 
districts, the City of Sydney being classed with the former, as are the 
remainder of the 35 municipalities established under the previous Act 
of 1858. In the course of the municipal year, 1899-1900, five new 
incorporations were gazetted, viz.:— Bexley, Gladstone, Hillgrove, 
Warialda, and Wyalong. Since then, Brewarrina and Manilla have 
been proclaimed. Notwithstanding the relatively small area incor- 
porated at the date of the census—March, 1901,—the population within 
the boundaries of these districts numbered 860,570—-equal to an average 
density of 301 to the square mile, or 183 times that of the rest of the 
state. 

In the City of Sydney there were, at the census of 1901, 18,305 
inhabited houses, 666 uninhabited, and 89 in course of construction, 
giving a total of 19,058 dwellings. There were also 2,079 buildings of 
other descriptions. The inhabited dwellings were occupied by a popu- 
lation of 111,800. In the suburbs of Sydney there were 73,129 houses, 
in which 370,050 persons dwelt; while in the country municipalities 
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there were 73,500 houses, occupied by 372,185 persons. In the unincor- 
porated portion of the state there were 104,073 houses, inhabited by 
499,370 persons. 

The estimated value of land, houses, and other permanent improve- 
ments in the state may be approximately stated at £265,527,000, 
of which £124,541,800 is the value of ratable property in the incor- 
porated districts. The value of unalienated Crown lands is not included 
in this estimate. 

Authority is given by the Act to maintain the thoroughfares ; to 
construct lighting, sewerage, and water supply works, and to levy the 
necessary rates in connection therewith ; to make and enforce by-laws 
for the maintenance of the public health and the abatement of nuisances; 
to license vehicles plying for hire ; and generally to take measures for 
the material and sanitary condition of the residents. 

Since 1893, Councils have been empowered to purchase or lease any 
‘wharves, jetties, piers, etc., erected within the district, and to borrow 
money for the purpose of constructing such landing places. 

The Sydney Corporation Act directs that valuers shall be appointed 
from time to time to assess improved property within the city at the fair 
average annual value, with an allowance for outgoings not exceeding 
10 per cent., and the unimproved property at a maximum of 6 per 
cent. on its capital value, and on the value of such assessment a city 
rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ may be levied, exclusive of lighting. 
Appeal Courts are held annually. The latest assessment was made in 
1896, supplementary estimates being made for each succeeding year. 
The rate stood at 16d. from 1891 to 1899, but was increased to 18d. 
for 1900, and 24d. for 1901. This rate is the only one at present in 
force. The Act, however, provides fora special local rate not exceeding 
6d. in the £ of annual value, for any work which may be for the par- 
ticular benefit of one locality, but then only if two-thirds of the rate- 
payers of such locality petition for the same. Occasional advantage of 
this power has been taken for street-watering, though not of late years. 

In boroughs and municipal districts two persons are appointed 
every year to make a valuation of all municipal property, and the 
Councils are empowered to raise revenue by rates on the value so 
found, not exceeding Is. in the £ for ordinary purposes, and the same 
amount for special purposes, with 6d. in addition for street watering. 
This provision has been in existence since 1867. The amount of 
each rate is calculated upon nine-tenths of the fair average annual 
rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands which are, or have 
been, let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, whether such lands 
or buildings are actually occupied or not; and upon 5 per cent. of the 
capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved lands. In some cases 
lands are leased at merely nominal rentals, and attempts have been made 
to amend the law so that in no case shall the annual value of ratable 
property be computed at less than 5 per cent. of its capital value, but 
so far without success. The maximum general rate is now, in the 
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majority of cases, found inadequate, and special grants of 5s. to 20s. per 
£ of general rates collected have been voted by Parliament from time 
to time, the three latest being one of 5s. on rates collected between the 
months of August, 1895, and August, 1896,; another of 2s. 6d. on col- 
lections between August, 1896, and August, 1897; and a further one 
of 2s. 6d. on collections during the twelve months ended the 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1901. None of these special grants applied to the city of Sydney. 
In addition to the special grants, a total sum of £46,827 was paid during 
the year 1899-1900, principally towards the maintenance of main roads, 
parks, &c., in municipalities. 

During the municipal year 1899-1900 the maximum rate of 1s. in the 
£ was levied in all the suburban and country municipalities, with the 
exception of Cooma, which imposed 11d., Carcoar 10d., Darlington, 
Cudal, and Junee, which imposed 9d., and Lithgow, which imposed 6d. 
In Darlington the rate of 9d. included the cost of lighting the borough 
by gas, and in a few country municipalities the cost of street lighting 
was also paid out of the general rate. There were 111 municipalities 
where lighting rates were imposed, ranging from 3d. to 6d. in the 
£ for gas, 3d. to 6d. for electric light, and 1d. to 5d. for oil lamps. 
In only 31 municipalities, exclusive of those supplied by the Metro- 
politan Water and Sewerage Board, was there a water rate, viz., Is. 
in the £, with five exceptions—one at 10d., two at 9d., and two at 
8d. Manly was the only municipality which has erected waterworks 
under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act; while Balranald 
and Hay were the only country municipalities which had taken 
advantage of the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act, where 
a rate was not levied to defray the cost of the service, the supply 
being optional, and the charge made by meter. Other special rates, 
mostly for street-watering, were levied in some of the municipalities. 
Only two districts—Kempsey (4d.) and Wollongong (4d.)—levied a 
library rate—reading facilities being afforded without charge by the 
local Council in many other towns, or, on payment, by the local 
School of Arts or Mechanics’ Institute ; while a fire brigade rate of 
1d. was levied in Goulburn. Although authorised by the Act of 1867 
to levy a rate for the purpose of providing the means of education 
for young children, the municipal bodies have not found it necessary to 
take advantage of this provision, owing to the excellent system of public 
instruction in force in the state. 

Municipalities which avail themselves of the provisions of the Country 
Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880 are empowered to levy a rate 
for each service not exceeding a maximum of 5 per cent. on the assessed 
value of land and tenements, in addition to the ordinary municipal rates. 
On the 30th June, 1900, there were, including Richmond, 27 municipalities 
with water-works constructed under the provisions of the Act, while 
works were in progress at Berry, Cobar, Condobolin, Cootamundra, (ad- 
ditional works), Junee, Moree, Mudgee, Parkes, Tamworth, and Wel- 
lington. 
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The Noxious Trades and Cattle Slaughtering Act and the Dairies 
Supervision Act are administered by the Board of Health; but licensed 
premises are supervised by the Municipal Councils, who receive the fees. 
In unincorporated districts the administration of the Acts is entrusted 
to the police. 

In order to aid municipalities in providing for the expenditure 
attending their inception, the Act provides for endowment being 
granted for a period of fifteen years. In each of the first five 
years after incorporation, every municipality is entitled to a sum equal 
to the whole amount actually raised by rates or assessments paid 
during the past half-year; in each of the next succeeding five years, 
a sum equal to one half; and in each of the next succeeding five 
years, a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount so received. After 
the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance which municipalities may 
demand from the Government ceases, and further aid from the state 
must be obtained by special grant. At the end of 1900 there were 
eighty-two municipalities entitled to statutory endowment. 

The City Act of 1879 provided for an annual endowment. by the 
State of £25,000 for a period of ten years. It also enacted that all fees 
for auctioneers’ licenses within the city should be paid over by the 
Treasury to the City Council. The amount so received in 1895 was 
£2,137; in 1896, £3,438; in 1897, £2,247; in 1898, £1,409; in 1899, 
£223; and in 1900, nil. The auctioneers’ licenses since 1898 became 
nominal when compared with former years, owing to a rearrangement 
in the payment of the fees to the Treasury. Although the Act author- 
ised the raising of loans equal in amount to five years’ revenue after 
the discontinuance of the endowment in 1889, yet it has been found con- 
venient to obtain special Parliamentary sanction for each new loan. 
Particulars of all City loans will be found on page 681. 

The 1867 Act gave the Council of any municipality authority to 
borrow on debentures, mortgage, or bond, hypothecating any land, 
personal estate, or annual revenue, actual or prospective, belonging to 
the municipality, provided that the amount borrowed did not exceed 
the estimated revenue for five years. In 1884 and 1888 Acts were 
passed empowering the Councils to contract special loans for the 
erection of gasworks and town halls, and in 1893 another amending 
Act, empowering the Councils to raise money to repay loans, became 
law. These Acts have now been consolidated. 

About one-half of the municipalities are divided into wards, the 
number of which is regulated by the population ; and every person, 
whether male or female, of the full age of twenty-one years, who, on the 
7th day of January in any year, may be the occupier, lessee, or owner 
of any ratable property within any municipality, and who may have 
paid rates on the same prior to day of election, is entitled to vote. If the 
property be assessed at an annual value not exceeding £25, the ratepayer 
is entitled to one vote; if assessed at over £25 and not exceeding £75, 
to two votes; if over £75 and not exceeding £150, to three votes ; 
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and if over £150, to four votes. Voting is by ballot, as in Parlia- 
mentary elections ; and by special enactment, both owner and tenant are 
entitled to vote in the city of Sydney, the ratepayer being allowed the 
cumulative vote (if any), the other one vote only. It is impossible to 
say, in the present state of the returns of the suburban and country 
municipalities, how many persons in the aggregate have the right to 
vote ; but there were 402 aldermen in suburban, and 1,266 in country 
municipalities, which would give one alderman to 876 residents in the 
former, and one to 288 in the latter. In December, 1900, the number of 
electors in the eight wards of the city of Sydney was 31,131, being 
an average of 1,297 electors per alderman ; twenty-four seats were con- 
tested, the votes polled being 15,910. In the other municipalities, in 
February, 1900, 281 seats were contested. The municipal year in the city 
of Sydney is from Ist January to 3lst December, and the elections are 
held on the Ist of December in every second year. In all the other muni- 
cipalities the year begins on the first Tuesday in February, on which 
day the nominations are made, polls for contested seats being taken 
within a week; one-third of the aldermen retire annually, and two 
auditors for the year are elected. 

The following table shows the capital and annual values and the. 
assessment of boroughs and municipal districts for the year 1900-1 :— 


—_—— 





















































| Capital Value of— Rope Fair eee anual 
2 Bay 
Division. Eat d * I red 
Cre Bren | All Ratable i Land with | All Ratable- 
| Buildings Property. Taviod Buildings | Property. 
| thereon, * | thereon. | 
| £ “Seeger £ | £ 
City of Sydney............... | 40,886,000 | 42,896,500 | 144,775 |2,044,300 | 2,144,830-- 
Suburbs -....-.:sceeee 40,007,100 | 45,220,100 | 132,641 |2,664,170 | 2,924,800. 
Total, Metropolitan...| 80,893,100 | 88,116,600 | 277,416 |4,708,470 | 5,069,630 
Country iv.ccadissaswres easeeets 33,189,000 | 36,425,200 | 127,286 2,673,910 | 2,835,720- 
Grand Total ............ 114,082,100 |124,541,800 | 404,702 |7,382,380 | 7,905,350 » 


As previously mentioned, a nominal annual value is frequently set. 
upon unimproved land in order to avoid full rating, and in such cases no- 
accurate estimate can be made of the real value of the property. It 
may be taken, therefore, that the figures, both in the preceding andi 
the following table, suffer on this account. On the other hand, it has 
been found difficult to obtain valuations which show the total extent of 
the decline in the values of real estate since 1893, for it is not generally 
considered that the reduction of the capital value is in ratio to that of 
the annua! value as indicated by the lower rating. It will be observed 
that, with the exception of the capital value of all ratable property in 
the city of Sydney, both the annual and capital values have increased 
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since the previous assessments were made, and this improvement will 


probably be sustained during the municipal year 1901—2 :— 





Municipal Year. 


Sydney. 
£ 
1889-90—Annual value ...| 2,228,817 
Capital value......... 44,576,340 
1890-1—Annual value...... 2,276,362 
Capital value......... 45,527,240 
1891-2—Annual value...... 2,710,488 
Capital value......... 51,237,600 
1892-3—Annual value...... 2,785,846 
Capital value......... 55,716,900 


1893-4—Annual value 
Capital value......... 


2,777,245 
55,550,000 


1894-5—Annual value...... 2,496,175 
Capital value......... 59,470,000 
4895-6—Annual value...... 2,361,290 
Capital value......... 47,225,800 
9896-7—Annual value...... 2,237,040 
Capital value......... 44,740,700 
4897-8S—Annual value...... 2,173,260 
Capital value........, 43,465,200 
1898-9—Annual value...... 2,145,800 
Capital value......... 43,159,900 
'1899-1900— Annual value| 2,135,700 
Capital value......... 43,128,600 
“1900-1— Annual value...... 2,144,830 


Capital value......... 42,896,500 


Metropolitan Area. 


Suburbs. _ 
£ 
2,987,061 
45,635,138 
3,110,825 
48,208,834 
3,141,101 
47,987,210 
3,227,851 
51,174,200 
3,290,637 
54,511,000 
3, 190,022 
53,481,000 
2,991,630 
49,466,400 
2,904,950 
46,686,400 
2,849,650 
44,999,200 
2,819,600 
43,767,700 
2,859,500 
44,335,400 
2,924,800 
45,220,100 


ae 


SSSA, <sSaSsssssiasslssisssSs psn eS SSS) 


Country 


Municipalities. 


£ 
2,149,566 
30,073,617 
2,405,163 
33,475,972 
2,505,214 
34,784,948 
2,683,806 


37,386,300 


2,861,593 
40,877,000 
2,774,477 
42,275,000 
2,542,725 
39,509,900 
2,461,745 
36,072,600 
2,407,210 
34,322,600 
2,413,950 
33,698,000 
2,416,900 
33,749,800 
2,835,720 
36,425,200 





Total. 


£ 
7,365,444 
120,285,095 
7,792,350 
127,212,046 
8,356,803 


| 134,009,758 


8,697,503 
144,277,400 
8,929,475 
150,938,000 
8,460,674 
151,226,000 
7,895,645 
136,202,100 
7,603,735 
127,499,700 
7,430,120 
122,787,000 
7,379,350 
120,625,600 
7,412,100 
121,213,800 
7,905,350 
124,541,800 


The increase shown in this table to have taken place between 1889 
-and 1894 is very considerable, the annual value having risen from 
£7,365,444 to £8,460,674, and the capital value from £1 20,285,095 to 
£151,226, 000. Part of Basu increase was due to an additional nusdiber 
of districts incorporated ; but when allowance is made for these it will 
still be found that the capital value increased by something like 43 per 
-cent. During the last six years there has been a fall of about 174 + per cent. 
in the capital value, after taking into account the addition to the total 
by the incorporation of new municipalities. 

The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and Sydney 
now stands as the second city of the British Empire, estimated by 
the annual value of its ratable property, Melbourne ranking fourth. 
‘The annual value of property in Sydney and suburbs, covering an area 
of 91,220 acres, was, in February, 1900, £5,069,630; while the annual — 
value of Greater Melbourne, with an area of 162,660 acres, was 
£3,663,486. The following are the annual values of some of the 
principal cities of Great Britain at the latest available dates :— 

£ £ £ 


London (County)... 36,574,812} Edinburgh... 2 2,555,756 Bradford ...... 1,149,735 
Glasgow ............... 4,352,181} Birmingham 2,297,543) Newcastle.on-Tyne 1,129,743 
Manchester 3,019,152 3 907.845 seeds ...:;.... 1 "522.092 Belfast. .2.36..0. 1,064,000 
Salford... 8887693 } fates Bristol ...... 1,461,419} Nottingham... 918,000 
BAVETPOOL 204.0000 3,839,479 | Sheffield...... 15268;893 [Stel we ences 876,811 
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The estimated capital value of all ratable property in municipalities 
for 1900-1 is shown in the following table :— 


Municipality. 





Metropolitan— 
a Pe EES DIES 


Suburbs— 
AARON GYIG. 55s one pacereo dd 
MA meendale......sscnnasceoness 
Wy ass 
aie ees 


of 
Botany, North ............ | 
ined i ns | 
Camperdown ...........-+ | 
Canterbury ... 4.001000 +0s| 
IN gc iiicccsccnomoncrnns | 
Darlington .............00009 
DIFBMMOYNE «........004.2-1542 
TS 187 bee Cea panes asp 
Erskineville ...........0..+. 
PE IOCK yn cick innsats | 
Glebe ..... a ie ee 
Phaitor’s TA 50. cones snnes 
FAAIGTENS oe scinanncostecoins | 


ES AE yar a lp ee 
Marrickville .............0+. 
Wea fiel dd ...ocsisjeccsocdedsmens 
AD ooh ccc centemencce 
IN GMELOWN... woo cvacacsaeesvndt 
North Sydney...........0.+ 
Paddington........... cameos 
PROPS BIG | a idonind acicanna 
AT nL apa ema | 
RMRORT sos pithcacnpesninncad | 
PROBK ALC) .oicinenendascnenede 
Nr hasictacancdtisrpdoiiectha- 
OE TS OCP OATS 
Ce LCL, | a a 
IRC i rctctancnaisnences, | 
REBRCTIOO . visas donncnencennss 
PO METNCV ec ccnnc nats tencnsones 
PVT OUGRDY. «..n.cassncnnssnee 
VOGUIARTS | ...oopocnseccncnes 
Total, Suburbs ...... £ 
Total, Sydney ......... | 


Total, Metropolitan...£ 




















Total Capital 
Value of Rat- Municipality. 
able Property. 
£ Country — | 
MOOG COON 65 ioc cnanwnte 
MG SOE POD Adamstown .........csse000. 
AIDUrY.........-..reccornensrees | 
655 600 | morphea (Anche ceregnmadenees 
ieee RIMMED danennoashanednacmens 
escent b>. ~ RR RRRGE Se Si 
3.395.700 BRMEEMDGNO. oh. ccntiean deen neal 
re PAB SLOWA .... -0 cnisenspaecce 
230,900 “sa his aecasigeaenbeasanits 
323,600 Berry eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 
1 348 100 aaa) Se SUED ALA SPM POLLS OPO? 
iy PITH Ls esp acon sha.a2 
ci IC Re ee 
700 || TI comatahas 
492,700 Bourke 
258,000 eat eee ee eee 
sr ie PCB WOOG ....... <2s<r-20000ees 
3] 1.100 Broken Hill cea a oe dapip Oa 
211.800 Broughton Vale..,......... 
; ROOMS oy ncn sctesin aoc cas aunes 
459865500 Cabramatta and Canley Vale.. 
637,200 ED an en cat 
oor ie | Campbelltown ............ 
403.500 | CRERORT  inepeek son gamnsienas: 
oer REID 2bOB  cccnndiconssngscund 
1,428,100 || fasta 
LRG ROO | SSICTCASD cole sasess coon 
2,177,500 || Behar 
100,000 o. - ee ee ee ee ee 
1,085,100 | renmilaeg Gh oh ESO 
ree Prpgmamtye iio ea 
2, 06 4 100 a Au ie bay ee 
1 ; 951 ,300 Seat 1 ee eee ee ee ee ee 
1,582,600 | Aen 5 dd aha: sata ee 
yi | GEA QCCONG ...nrernedvenesees 
= PAPUA UID..c.snnseronrnynninns 
icon | | SAREE OE DS pie ed 
fe ITO © oo sn cn ine nncesccaamen 
888,500 (ei enna 
| Ermington & Rydalmere 
651,000 Forbes 
gece nits Gerringong .,........-s0000+ 
9.47 ry 100 SERMMOLONG © 0: nnn nnsemane’ 
Re i ee MEAN ERNE nena dnases canis 
45.220.100 Gosford 4d ibaieceselaveskinciabalwaiieete 
42.896, 500 | Sea PO Pet I OES Ae pee 
88. 116.600 Grafton, South ..,......... 
i art Pepaiy illo jo 2eih ao. acme 





* No information. 


Totai Capital 
Value of Rat- 
able Property. 


£ 

62,600 
152,700 
483,000 
383,900 
415,100 
154,100 

67,900 
228,000 
931,000 
292,100 
308,100 

69,700 
148,300 

70,400 
323,200 
271,700 
143,600 


3, 103,900 


65,900 
118,800 
113,600 
139,700 
167,800 

30,900 
175,200 
124,800 

67,000 
207,000 
147,900 
218,500 
153,000 
211,700 

55,400 
176,900 

91,300 
323,700 
285,200 
258,600 
168,500 

97,800 

75,000 
340,200 
202,600 

52,900 
241,700 

56,100 
945,400 
429,900 

70,700 
691,700 
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Total Capital | Total Capital 
Municipality. Value of Rat- Municipality. Value of Rat- 
able Property. able Property. 
Country—continued. £ Country —continued. £ 
ESRCTION poavebeatsccscrcevbdee 104,300 || Parramatta...............06. 1,245,300 
RS eee 72 BOO lt Peake Will <2)... oo5.cs.0c08s 65,900 
Gulgong ...........- ERS 166,800 || Penrith .........ccc00005. 283,300 
MAMAS cis sare denavenes sas 1 7 Ss | Re RT) 0) SS 96,000 
Gunnedah: 0:..3../5s.ccseens 92,400 Plattsburg, ...6.i 55556000 190,700 
PUATAIGON 0s’... sen svntveale 618,500 || Port Macquarie...... ..... 73,700 
FL: RSA RRR Siipp tS rom: 304,900 || Prospect & Sherwood me 345,800 
ETL RL CTs BR RR 28,700 Queanbeyan ............5.. 74,000 
FAMITOVO vasssnasecccsceutses 102,400 BUST TV URI Saieeie Gg eae g pieniad | 174,200 
PETTIBGOMN: a, os cccaccoscccamele 128,100 Raymond Terrace......... 66,000 
Illawarra, Central......... 791,500 CHIN OUC eee sc eissecoces 154,700 
Illawarra, North ......... 268,200 ||} Rookwood ................- : 280, 100 
SGLGDUTI, 5.2330 rs. Seed yee DL GOOF ts Seemed creel oot | 82,500 
OTT Sg aR GS as ol 232,700 Shellharbour ............... 262,600 
PAIMUETOO <: i.55..cadce seine 292,800 || Shoalhaven, South........ | 161,600 
ASC 9 Cee AE 96,000 DULY ODOM eerie nso etes 68,700 
MO ae aud esaiicvoiacrneeiny 172,800 SEN GIOUON  Wiwca cos eesse ccs cat | 223,500 
AC BLOOTIDA” ..< 3, euaty ae 209,000 Singleton, South........... 98,300 
Kempsey: iis. sascecse cites 135,900 Smithfield & Fairfield .... 155,200 
IGM BY. So... 5. + porensuenaners 137,700 UIA ecco lieve secede 170,200 
Lambton cechees ees 211,100 RIN. osc )03 os cee cucaeel 136,800 
Lambton, New ............ 109,000 || Tamworth .................. | 422,200 
PSTAOTC? sy Gikivesteesess CEST UE | Rigas ot: ES a 64,300 
AsO sss) se ater enniescnce SO 54005 SVCMIORB 6s ss) ..c00 esse cvense | 116,900 
AGIVGL DOOR < oa7sindassaseses: 425,600 PORVCTHOIO=.5<000.00<ceecese: 154,300 
MI ACleATS Oe reas does 73,700 MM Gia uie ccc cideds vbacck ies | 102,200 
Maitland, East ............ 298,600 A IAPOA Sh cs ebeisce cscs 8 | 299,900 
Maitland, West............ 707,400 RIRMOBUTIE Scho eciossvicacess ost 163,000 
Merewether ..............6. 349,300 (Ep 2 cea ae nee eae me : 55,800 
VEE ae | 139,600 || Wagga Wagga.............. 440,000 
A 6 oc Visancabiey suas 133,300 Walcha.......... sh Porag Sea RRR 60,100 
RSE sceles scbbsycceassioes 100,400 Wallendbeen................ 150, 100 
OPO S SS ies ka dcasecaee nets 183,300 PVROODIG ssivce sce caceccdues 212,900 
NEGHIGTIE 535. ice p err doskcoeics 99,000 || Waratah..... pakyeacaxe Taner 390,900 
PA CHAL YA Slob issn bbs cots soneas 122,200 || oes ics ss cslgpauis 153,400 
LSS Ra Te x Fs pea Jo eS pe PTL AOD HWM OR 5s < 5 cance eee covabs 164,200 
LE SS a 284,300 | 01 a 167,500 
DATMOR Tei rad pk ove s500ss565 82,900 ||} Wentworth................. 50,800 
Murrumburrah ............ 111,400 WHA MOIN oss sesveeakne 476,600 
WI TPUTUNGL oo0%. ois cs cise 62,100 Waloanniagseeecde: cccbcaeas 109,300 
Muswellbrook ........,.,-.. 156,500 NAIM Sele a a ae 176,100 
Narrabri......... Aida ane 140,700 WIS D BID bs aii 5 sche cchens 35,200 
Narrabri, West ............ | 40,800 || Wollongong................. 432,900 
Narrandera... ....c.cccce ces 257,900 | Weariaida sists canvas Poni igi 
INSEPOMING 602) 05 5ek ca ress 64,700 GE rials cade ee eas aes 197,300 
IN OEWCOBUIC 0355005052. -ssenen | O00, 000; | YOUNP. ..s.0isseceseoses ase 240,600 
SNE occ pb sis cateouaenl 183,900 ——-- 
INADA. ccc e ss cs sp'st o9isan teh 94,500 Total, Country ...... £} 36,425,200 
SIVBNUOi 5s. ss0sk cost cnt eee 408,000 | Total, Metropolitan ...| 88,116,600 
Orange, East ............++- 181,400 : eae 
BCMEIROR S. Scs vennyes vcctinasciee 275,800 | Grand Total ......... £) 124,541,800 





* No information. 
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Mining property is subject to rating only in respect of the value of 
the surface area and of the buildings erected thereon ; and in the case 
of Broken Hill and other mining municipalities this value is included 
in the amounts set down in the above table. 

The total revenue collected by all the municipalities of the state 
during the year 1899-1900 amounted to £706,914, including the state 
endowments and grants of £46,827. The chief heads of revenue were 
as stated below. The grants for roads are shown separately, as 
they are almost exclusively for the maintenance of Government roads 
passing through the municipalities. In ‘other rates” are included the 
sanitary charges—where these are collected by the municipalities— 
although they are not levied at so much per £, but represent fees for 
direct services :— 












































Endow- 
Division, General | Other Iments and! gionts, | Revenue, | Tota 
St Cae | £ £ £ £ 
Sydney—City ............+.] 140,764 | ...... east atay eee 61,058 | 201,822 
° Suburbs ......... 132,397 60,397, 5,126) 4,099 17,708 | 219,722 
CORRES. cheer aat oceen: 106,873 | 74,136; 22,971 | 14,631 | 66,759 | 285,370 
Wu eR oa come | 134,533 | 28,097 | 18,730 | 145,520 | 706,914 





The general rates amounted to £380,034——1s. in the £ being the general 
rate of all municipalities except the city of Sydney, which levied 1s. 6d., 
while a few other exceptions will be found mentioned on page 671. 
No special rate is levied in the city, and in order to make the comparison 
complete, the cost of lighting and of street-watering should be deducted 
from the general rates. The amount spent for the former service during 
1900 was £14,388, equal to about l?d. in the £; and on street- 
watering and sanding £3,008, equal to 4d. in the £. 

Other rates and charges—for lighting, water, and other services—are 
levied in many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted 
in 1899-1900 to £134,583. This sum does not include the proceeds of 
rates levied by the Metropolitan and Hunter District Water and 
Sewerage Boards, and the water supplies of Campbelltown, Liverpool, 
and Richmond, which, though actually local rates, are not collected by the 
municipalities affected by them. The amount received from the sources 
specified during 1899-1900 was £340,634, making, with the sum already 
mentioned, £475,177 as the total charge for these special services. The 
whole of the city of Sydney and suburbs is supplied with water by the 
Metropolitan Board, with the exception of Manly, where municipal 
’ waterworks have been erected. 

The endowments and grants amounted to 6:22 per cent. of the total 
revenue, the sum being equivalent to ls. 13d. per head of the total 
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population within incorporated areas, or to 9:27 per cent., or Is. 33d. per 
head, excluding the inhabitants of the city of Sydney. The proportion 
which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies considerably, as 


the following statement shows :— 
a ec dR rn eg gk 


Division. | General Rates. Other Rates. 


| 


Endowments Other Revenue. 


and Grants. 
| 











per.cent. per cent. | per cent. per cent. 
Sydney—City ......... sd ca ARE ee | ddd cetes 30°25 
», Suburbs ...... 60-25 27°49 4-20 8-06 
COUNGE YS ji Jcidocvucseve- se 37°45 25°98 | 13°17 23°40 
6°62 20°59 





It will be seen from the table on page 677 that the gross revenue of 
all municipalities, not including the State endowment and grants, was 
£660,087 ; if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan and 
Hunter District Water and Sewerage Boards, the total will reach 
£1,000,721. This may be taken as the whole burthen of local taxation, 
and is equivalent to about 24s. 64d, per head of the population residing 
within the limits of incorporated districts, and to 12°66 per cent., or 
2s. 64d. in the £, of the total annual value of all ratable property, as 
against an average of 4s. 5d. levied in England and Wales, namely, 
5s. 8d. in the Metropolitan, and 4s. ld. in other districts, These 
amounts, although considered low in the countries mentioned, do not by 
any means represent the total municipal taxation, as, in the provincial 
municipalities, large sums are contributed from the profits on the gas, 
water, and other undertakings chiefly controlled by these bodies. In 
New South Wales, however, as already mentioned, the Government 
contributes largely to the cost of maintaining the municipalities. 

In connection with the municipal accounts of the state, it may here 
be explained that the returns furnished by the Councils are not so 
accurate as might be desired, and the amounts of revenue and expenditure 
given must be taken as the nearest approximation that can be arrived at. 
It is possible that in some cases items of account, such as transfers and 
cross entries, which do not really affect the revenue or expenditure, are 
included, while, on the other hand, items which ought to be included are 
left out. These errors are gradually being rectified, as the accounts are 
now checked in the Statistical Office in a systematic manner, so far as it 
is possible at the present time. In making comparisons with previous 
years, however, it will be well to bear this in mind. 

The total expenditure during 1899-1900 by the various municipalities, 
including payments to sinking funds, amounted to £744,412, which was 
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£37,498 more than the revenue receipts. The municipal expenditure 
may be grouped under the following heads :— 








Head of Expenditure. Amount. Per cent. 








aed ae am aR 











£ £ 
Salaries and office EXpeMSeS .......--.0::seeeeeereeeeseees 73,943 

Other expenditure on administration..............+++5 20,852 | 
a 94,795 12°73 
General works, services, and improvements.............+esesee 802,363 40°62 
Li QWRWOS sc gsenc<reessscesompenanaverseiccece-soreneconnes i nocacieesoaata | 77, 657 10°43 
rad tdcaw as ac resesnsecacsnrnssevenmnns | 24,623 3°31 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 
partic CLLigP UMMERWIVICINON YS 600 hoo 526 choc. cc5s 20s cs ccc cc vcereetqes 69, 754 9°37 
Interest on loans and overdrafts ............:ccseeeeeceeeneeeeeeeees 138,484 18°60 
Payments to sinking funds ..............sceseeeeee ees eeeee tee eeee es 13,558 1°82 
Additions to plant, furniture, &c. ............. SeREna rey ee 2,327 0°32 
Puree Taos cren cence eeey cenecseee ea ceeresint 20,851 2°80 
Total expenditure .......erccscenrcseeeees £| 744,412 |} 100°00 





Valuers’ and auditors’ fees, legal expenses, and some other items which 
form part of the cost of administration, are entered in the municipal 
accounts under “Miscellaneous,” of which amount they are estimated to 
make up one half. The totals of “Miscellaneous” have, therefore, been 
adjusted in the above and in the next three tables, in order to give a 
more correct statement of the proportion which each head bears to the 
whole. The total expenditure on sanitary services does not appear in the 
above table, as in many municipalities the fees are paid to the con- 
tractor. 

The expenditure of the city of Sydney in 1901 reached the sum of 
£222,531, viz. :— 














Head of Expenditure. Amount. Per cent. 
RM ere Ae ae LIN ke i ee USEC RR Plo. ERR TST 
£ & 
Salaries and office expenses, including Mayor 
FE OOO BILE SIO soos n ac vrccnnse.seecessoeses 13,039 
Other expenditure on administration................+. 1,192 
a avencne 14,231 6°40 
General works, services, and improvements.........c.eereeerees 117,445 | 52°78 
LEQ. 0p cyencoavon-carnpsorenvennnersancccesssonmenrsacanesscosvensta 14,388 6°46 
Tp I i rine cnrecnnecndusencececcee 62,436 
Tiberesttor OVerarahe onic ccc cle cenes wesc se ceee 4,540 
—_—_—_——— 66,976 | 30°09 
FSR re reredamemnene games neapeanins 8,300 3°73 
Miscellaneous. .......... ...c000s as cle 1,191 “BA 
Total expenditure: .............-.sseccsees $i’ * 222°531 100°00 
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The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipal districts 
for the year 1899-1900 was £240,249, which may be subdivided under 
the following heads :— 








Head of Expenditure. | Amount. | Per cent. 
£ £ 

Salaries and office expenses .................ssesececesees 21,706 

Other expenditure on administration .................. 9,963 
—/ 31,669 13°18 
General works, services, and improvements..............0...00. 95,094 39°58 
RN pb. Leds os as vob ese sici band pcesueregne ynuies Bibeycc CET, 32,381 13°48 
ya ah ATES Rip papain I Nae at Ree ENO ER oh mone EEO EAN SND 147 0°06 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 

Pee CRGO WIMMER. 5 oso50ccs cece theta eos ee Se 30,268 12°60 
Interest on loans and overdrafts ..........ccccccccccceseccccceeceses 36,395 15115 
Payments v6 ainking fonds. .............cccscsdicclveseiveh eis choses 2,778 1°16 
Additions to plant, furniture, &. 20.0... .cccccceccceccececcececees 1,555 0°65 
ME IURTOOTE 135235, C25 55 doysices ss0ce ees ee 9,962 4°14 
Total expenditure © ......3.deaasdaenen ieee. £} 240,249 | 100-00 





The proportional cost of administering these municipalities was nearly 
three times that of the city; but when the smallness of some of the 
districts is considered, the cost of administration cannot be deemed 
unreasonably high. 

The expenditure of the country municipalities of the state for the 
year was £281,632, which, divided under the same headings as those 
given for suburban municipalities, appears as follows :— 





Head of Expenditure. | Amount. Per cent, 
£ £ 

Salaries and office expenses ............c:ecccccceeeccrees 39,198 

Other expenditure on administration.................. 9,698 
——| 48,896 17°36 
General works, services, and improvements................e.00. 89,824 31°89 
{TESST age MERON ERO fy Ct CN SE ROC an RU 30,888 10°97 
1 FS EIR REINS a PN a Detaan cakes eas te Pagissaails Db coec eens 24,476 8°69 

Sanitary and other expenditure not defrayed out of general 

PONG COO WING NG 5 rs soc oc bus tee joins s cuvclocececs.ciy oA 39,486 14°02 
Interest on loans and overdrafts ........cccccccececeecccecceccecece 35,113 12°47 
Pavinents 0 Ainking TONS 32205,'.)..2c.ccssscecaesscveselivass® ey 2,480 0°88 
Additions to plant, furniture, &. ..........cccsececeeececneceeees 712 0:28 
ApS EE a aa OO NST i NORD Sal atte 9,697 3°44 
RI OX DONG IN oes - su ci yci s\n pesca ek a opane) £| 281,632! 100-00 


In proportion to the total expenditure, the administrative expenses of 
the country municipalities amounted to nearly 32 per cent. more than 
those of the suburban boroughs. This may be accounted for by the fact 
that the majority of the country boroughs and municipal districts, 
though large in area, have but scant population and little revenue, and 
the proportion of expenses required to defray salaries, etc., is naturally 
much larger than in the case of the smaller but more populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. 
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The total amount of loans raised during 1899-1900 was £75,403, and 
£97,134 was redeemed ; these sums include additions to and reductions 
of secured overdrafts. The sinking funds were increased by £23,674, 
so that it would appear that the amount unprovided for was reduced by 
£45,405 in the course of the year. Most of the new loans were mere 
renewals, opportunity naturally being taken of the general reduction in 
the rates of interest to considerably reduce, when practicable, the annual 
liability in respect of interest charges. The total amount of loans, 
apart from the liability to the state under the Country Towns’ Water 
and Sewerage Act, outstanding at the close of the year, was £2,731,334, 
and towards meeting this amount there was at the credit of the sinking 
funds a sum of £322,059, leaving £2,409,275 not provided for. The 
total amount authorised to be borrowed by the municipalities was greater 
than the amount actually raised, for in some cases the full amount was 
not issued, and in others the secured overdraft was less than the amount 
of securities lodged with the bank. ates of interest ranged from 3} 
per cent.—which was carried by £208,975—to 8 per cent., which, 
however, was only payable on £104; and the amount paid as interest 
on loans and overdrafts during the year was £138,484. Adding to 
the amount of:loans the unsecured bank overdrafts, £229,660, on which 
rates vary from 4 to 84 per cent., a total of interest-bearing indebtedness 
of £2,960,994 is found, at an average rate of interest of 4°68 per cent.— 
viz., 4°31 per cent. on the loans of the city of Sydney ; 4:76 per cent. on 
those of the suburban municipalities ; and 5:47 per cent. on those of the 
country municipalities. The total debt per head of population living in 
municipalities amounts to £3 15s. 1d., or, if allowance be made for sink- 
ing funds, £3 7s. 2d., while the yearly charge for interest is 3s. 47d. per 
head. These sums, viewed apart from the resources of the municipalities, 
are by no means formidable. The following are the outstanding loans of 
the city of Sydney at the close of 1900 :— 





Where floated. Fund. Amount. | Rate. When due. 
£ per cent. 
Sydney © ....27.0..<: Ee ie ee ea) Bcpeiinea, os 20,000 6 | *1901 
PCM OR its PUN Fema AUSRTECed i da vais ohne 10,000 6 *1903 
Pane, BAe SET ibs ARE IRA eks Rhevtk'nes p¥' 10,000 6 *1904 
London !2t2ers ¢. See T ee MRERT ant cay abecanie «+ 6: 60,000 4 *1912 
Sydney. ...c.e00%- Cattle Sale-yards............... 35,000 6 1902 
London: 228-2 SI GFOGES: LORIN eto s's. csecs cai sve vee 200,000 5 | 1904 
Sart een SN TER 100,000 4 | *1912 
Syaney... :scvsdas- POV LAL ORE O25 5.06000... 40,000 6 1901 
ASMA OYE OA vi See iy iicavecor.'ss 35,000 6 1906 
London ein a So gl OE 200,000 4 *1912 
mA ED Sa S SOE Moore-street Improvement.. 250,000 4 *1913 
yet we erty Public Markets ........ ...... 300,000 4 *1919 
Sydney ............ MMA Le ce dinks es oe 150,000. 34 | *1921 








Petal ion Pemee BIS GE. £| 1,410,000 
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Of the total debentures, £1,110,000 are renewable at maturity on 
the authority of the several Acts, the particular loans being denoted in 
the table by an asterisk. Sinking funds have been established in 
connection with most of the issues, the aggregate amount of which, at 
the end of 1900, was £311,086. In addition to the amounts quoted 
above, the city of Sydney was empowered in 1896 to raise £250,000 
for the purpose of providing electric lighting plant. The outstanding 
loans and secured overdrafts of the other municipalities range from 
£67,400 to £104. 

The subjoined statement indicates those municipalities which had 
contracted liabilities amounting to £5,000 and over at the beginning of 
1900. - Unsecured overdrafts have not been taken into account :— 


























| 
Municipality. | Amount. Municipality. | Amount. Municipality. Amount. 
| 
) 
Metropolitan— £ Metropolitan—cont. £ Country—cont. £ 
; 
City of Sydney ..| 1,410,000 || Strathfield ...... 6,500 || Lithgow ........ 6,000 
Alexandria ...... 17,000 Waterloo ...... 17,000 Liverpool. ...... 12,000 
Annandale ...... 13,833 Waverley ...... 52,000 Maitland, East .. 5,000 
Ashfield ........ 15,300 || Willoughby .... 11,547 || Maitland, West.. 20,000 
Balmain ........ 63,000 Woollahra ...... 7,600 || Merewether .... 5,000 
Botany. .-<elo ees 6,900 Others (under £5,000) 18,717 MOTON Gin: vie crane 5,100 
Burwood........ 25,000 —— || Mudgee ........ 5,000 
Total,Metropolitan| 2,140,676 
Camperdown .... 17,000 Narrandera...... 8,849 
Canterbury .... 9,000 Newcastle ...... 50,400 
Drummoyne .... 5,000 | Country— Orange: 2. 5... 22,304 
Erskineville .... 10,000 Armidale........ 18,150 Parramatta...... 56,600 
Bathurst .....0.... 12,000 | 
Five Dock ...... 8,256 BOBS seis '¢ ndieue 8,000 Penrith ........| 23,000 
Gipson. 35,738 Prospect and 6,000 
Hunters’ Hill.... 8,845 BOurkes. 60 eee. 7,500 Sherwood. 
Hurstville ...... 6,000 Lice, 1. eae es 12,000 Tamworth ...... 5,000 
Broken Hill 5,600 | 
Leichhardt ...... 38,625 Cootamundra... 10,000 Wagga Wagga ..| 19,096 
ee 16,000 | Waratahs......<s.0- | 15,812 
Marrickville .... 30,000 BRIDDOR ...0 sees. 15,000 Wickham... ...... 15,600 
Mosman: §........ 8,700 Glen Innes ...... 13,600 Wanoeor:...ioce5 6,500 
Goulburn........ 10,000 
Newtown........ 36,000 Gratton. c.2.. 2% 5,100 Wollongong .... 8,000 
North Sydney .. 61,675 pS a 7,500 
Paddington .... 67,400 Granville ........ 16,000 IN Accom cto 12,207 
Petersham ...... 18,500 Hamilton Fe Oe eee Others (under £5,000) 94,940 
Illawarra, Central ,000 2 
Randwick ...... 30,000 Inverell... civ.00.n 5,000 
Redfern ........ 37,400 Total, Country.. 590,658 
Rockdale........ 16,140 Katoomba ...... 5,000 
Lis a a 6,000 Lambton ........ 11,600 
St..Peter’s ...... 10,000 LiSMIOPBE: oii evict 12,000 Grand Total ..£) 2,731,334 





Of the total amount, £1,344,004 was raised in London ; £1,368,481 
in Sydney or locally ; and £18,849 in Victoria. If allowance be made 
for the £1,110,000 raised in London by the City Council, it will be 
seen that the other municipal authorities have relied chiefly on the 
markets of the state to subscribe to their loan issues. 
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Against its debt of £1,588,233, which includes £144,652, the amount 
of the net overdraft at the end of 1900, the city of Sydney possessed 
assets approximately amounting to £3,533,669, made up as follows :— 


£ 

Value of made roads and streets, not including value of land.. 1,476,600 
Land, Buildings, &c.........06:.60..000 BS Co tle SE CP RORLICRO 1,581,773 
NONE aavevidvesdictcasccsceveds sw acet edgbienbatastaedanandaon candi 75,000 
Picante} stoves; ands materials... ccc sccisccccccicetsewwedssslidevceseee 34,637 
PRIN TWINS isis. sre sc0cs post nian covdvedénensddsdantatuetasenoestnns 311,086 
CRRCEIIENETELON, 5 cnn omresre cecuvssadiccissintes Sitaatipatbimadheatetes 11,964 
Sundry debtors:and cash in hand .......sscocecvcecsecsvecesecessersscee 1,627 
aN IMEI D , .0 0500 0- ceeaaibidanannasidtoalesiiabie: <tted 40,982 

fs) TORE. ee URRY, SEY AAAS Mea peeree £3,553,669 


Taking the assets at £3,533,669, the indebtedness of the city of Sydney 
would amount to about 45 per cent. of the total assets. 

In addition to the current loans and overdrafts secured by mortgage, 
etc., to the amount of £1,321,334, shown in the table on page 682, the 
suburban and country municipalities were, on the 6th February, 1900, 
also indebted for unsecured bank overdrafts to the amount of £85,008, 
and on contracts, etc., toa further amount of £61,587, making a current 
indebtedness of £1,467,929, or nearly six times the amount of the 
general rate levied in 1900-1; but an annual sum of £17,960 in 
the aggregate was also payable by twenty-seven municipalities for 
waterworks, of which a list will be found on page 685. The sum of 
£496,616 set down below is the value of the works, on which this 
annual liability is payable. 

The assets of the suburban and country municipalities on the 6th 
February, 1900, were as follow :— 


£ 

Roads and streets, not including land ........... haan 4,098, 300 
Town Halls, other buildings, and land ..............,... 470,124 
Water-works (constructed by Government) £496,616 —......... 
Water-works (constructed without Government aid) 71,407 
Gas-works and electric-lighting plant ...........cseeee 214,348 
BAETUENIIN Sntorcndinadssubacsaccdbeeuhes sche) civtcanmessieserers 23.871 
iI Sais AAs sola nl heesendnavaneianahioes von 27,383 
SI cis cec vases oc was eeu ruhiinahibbeiinareraqemnedecaces< oe. 71,913 
Plant, stores, furniture, and material .................. 64,960 
RIM SUNE TOTES 50. o ccc covsedbbesesececscisdenssceeyesedeeree dee 10,973 
Fixed deposits and current bank balances............+. 51,369 
Outstanding general and other rates, etc. .....-....0++ 175,186 
Government endowments and grants accrued ......... 12,031 
UGE’ ACCOUNTS CUGT. 0. 5 ire ccvewesscuncsvrseceadessvsberece 15,584 
CIE «aa rcne seca eser pd drtbdecicteccvessdebibasavaeens 1,573 

Nias senaddkekisictlidcesteasvapnteageteniad £5,309,022 


The large amount of outstanding rates, £175,186, is in great part 
made up of accumulations on unimproved properties, the owners of 
which cannot be traced. 

The total indebtedness of the incorporated districts outside the bound- 
aries of the city of Sydney would; apart from the annual liability for 
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waterworks, appear to be only 27-71 per cent. of the total assets. This 
consideration of municipalities as a whole, however, does not reveal 
the fact that some are struggling under a load of debt which is well nigh 
insupportable. 

The amalgamation of the forty-one metropolitan municipalities is a 
question which has lately attracted some attention, and various schemes 
have been suggested, some for the unification of these municipalities under 
one central administration, leaving, perhaps, certain matters still to local 
authorities, the number of which would be reduced ; and others merely 
proposing to unite two or three adjacent municipalities. It is not 
probable that any great reduction in the cost of administration would 
be effected by such a unification, as the salaries at present paid are not 
on a lavish scale ; but there is no doubt that increased efficiency would 
be attained, and the expenditure on works and improvements reduced. 
Interest-charges on loans would certainly be considerably lessened ; for, 
notwithstanding the reduction in rates during the last few years, a further 
saving of £3,500 would result if the £763,805 owing by the suburban 
municipalities carried the average rate paid by the city of Sydney ; 
and in view of the increased importance and more economical working 
of a Greater Sydney, a further reduction in the rates of future loans, 
either renewals or for fresh enterprises, might reasonably be expected. 

The Municipal Association of New South Wales was formed in 1883, 
to watch over and protect the interests of the municipal bodies. In the 
first year there were 63 Councils subscribing, while in 1900 the number 
was 145, The Mayor of Sydney is ex officio president of the Association. 
Advice is given to, and legal opinions obtained for the members on 
debatable points arising under the Municipal Act, and a general meeting 
is held annually in Sydney, usually in the month of September. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR Country Towns. 


The Country Towns’ Water Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880 was 
passed with the object of assisting municipalities to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. To the end of November, 1901, 
36 Municipal Councils, including Richmond, had availed themselves of 
the privileges offered as regards the former service. With respect to 
sewerage, however, none of the Councils had profited by the provisions of 
the Act; but those of Lismore and Hay had taken steps in that direction, 
having arranged for complete sewerage systems. The amount required 
for carrying out the works is advanced by the State. The municipality, 
however, has the option of supervising and constructing the works, 
failing which the Government undertakes these duties. Under the 
original Act, the sum advanced was to be repaid by instalments, with 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. on the unpaid balances, each annual 
instalment to be equal to 6 per cent. of the total cost, and the first 
payment to be made twelve months after the date of the transfer of the 
works to the municipality ; but as it was found that the municipalities 
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which had contracted liabilities in respect of water supply works were 
unable to comply with these conditions, the Government, in 1894, 
passed an amending Act which granted them more favourable terms, 
the rate of interest being reduced to 3} per cent., and the yearly repay- 
ments fixed at a maximum of 100. 

The following is a statement of the works completed and handed over 
by the Government at the 3lst December, 1900, with the amounts ex- 
pended, and the sums payable annually for the period of one hundred years, 
the first repayments having become due within twelve months of various 
dates ranging from the 3lst December, 1892, to the 31st December, 
1900. In the calculation of these repayments, the interest on the expen- 
diture has been added, and any payments by the Councils, as well as 
sums remitted under the authority of the Act, have been deducted :— 






































Total Amount Total Amount 
Municipality. Expenditure Payable Municipality. Expenditure Payable 
by the State. | Annually. by the State. | Annually. 
[ & & Es | & 
Manly 52% -Kss 37,820 | 1,368 TAMNOTS |. s ccecen 9,396 362 
Albury .......... 45,186 | 1,483 Lithgow ........ 12,068 461 
Armidale ....... 36,816 1,462 ISMOGING . ....<tee8 6,525 275 
Balranald ........ 7,963 | 217 ~—‘|| Moss Vale........ 16,349 470 
Bathurst 4i07/.% <3. 53,876 1,989 PINOWIBN <2 0c isios es 11,532 455 
Bourke as<s,s0un | 14,886 | 486 || Nyngan ........ 10,731 | 325 
Coonamble ....... 6,346 244 SER 5 5 cove 30,942 1,182 
Cootamundra ....; 11,645 ROE otioiy: PICtOM, . 654.52 15,279 | 577 
Deniliquin ....:... | 18,168 668 | Wagga Wagga .. 37,272 1,392 
Dubbo! ot eesens ss 13,986 | 551 PeWREFEN. S225. 33 3,837 144 
Forbes.) 33:abewe 8,013 288 Wentworth ...... 9,665 145 
Goulburn ........ 55,184 1,989 | Wileannia ...... 8,000 303 
Hep ssh sues 7,072 | 278 | 
Jerilderie ........ 6,405 196 TOCA) 3 sea ek 501,277 17,960 
Keiain& si 55.0 acess 6,865 | 256 


The Manly works are included in this table, as, although they wer 
constructed under the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, 
the more favourable terms of the Country Towns Acts were granted in 
this case. In the case of Coonamble, a sum of £53 11s. is payable 
annually for water supplied by a Government artesian bore. 

At Forbes, Hay, and Wilcannia, the works were constructed by the 
municipal authorities, and the expenditure shown in the table is not the 
actual cost of the works, but the Government valuation. In addition 
to those mentioned above, works have been constructed at Condobolin, 
Cootamundra, Junee, Parkes, and Tamworth, but these have not yet 
been handed over to the Councils; while at Berry, Cobar, Moree, 
Mudgee, and Wellington the works are not yet complete. The following 
table shows the expenditure on all works not handed over :-— 























| Expenditure to Expenditure to 

Municipality. 31st December, Municipality. 31st December, 
1900. 1900. 

£ | | £ 
BGEry. ice vocee ys casteaduee: oe 2,963 Mudgee ......-ceeeeeeceeecees 5,982 
Cobar iisicsse pan didonsa eieegees 20,250 Parked”... .'{.cccuss taene demons 32,092 
Glomtononi G5.c5 eae soe aces 5,595 Tamworth: . cee ease cack was 44,669 
*Cootamundra ........-.seeeees 7,724 Wellington ..ccscceceeeeceees 6,919 
FUMOO re ce nitus hes moins setae 43,014 

MORO i encapisceeks ae ve dieses) 7,258 TOUR 6c, cea cian eas | 176,466 









* Additions to existing works. 
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Nine Municipal Councils have constructed works out of their own 
resources, but the Mudgee Council has now arranged for the construction 
of new works by the Government. ‘The estimated values of the works 
constructed by the municipalities on the 6th February, 1900, were as 
follow :— | 








at odes, Estimated “eee Estimated 
Municipality. | amma | Municipality. velue. 
£ | £ 

5 EERIO Ree RET 220 Silverton 5.5. ......00 250 
TIE TOT TOLL 5 1,200 Singleton... ...nns0cee, 600 
Narrandera ............ 8,600 SS RES 6,500 
SIs Kinin eran 37 oe reeres 
Parramatta .......... 45,000 Total ..£ 71,407 
Son OO eS 9,000 


The water supply works of Broken Hill and Silverton were con- 
structed by a private company under a special Act of Parliament passed 
in 1888. 

SEWERAGE Works. 


As previously mentioned, only two Municipal Councils have made 
any move towards taking advantage of the Act providing for the 
carrying out of sewerage works in country towns. The Councils in 
question are those of Lismore and Hay, and they have taken the steps 
necessary to ensure the respective towns being provided with complete 
sewerage systems. It will be seen from the table given below that 
sewerage systems are in existence in several places ; but these have 
been constructed altogether apart from the Act, and, with few exceptions, 
the operations have been on a minor scale. The general system of sewerage 
which is now being carried out in the metropolitan area will supersede 
the isolated systems of some of the suburban districts, and some of the 
sewers already constructed will eventually form part of the general 
scheme. The Metropolitan Board has already taken over part of the 
sewerage constructed by the city of Sydney and the Municipalities of 
Ashfield, Balmain, Darlington, North Sydney, Redfern, and Waterloo. 
The cost of sewerage not taken over was as follows:— 











| 2 ¢ 

= Pep 

os os 

Municipality. Length.| 35 Municipality. \Length.| RE 

53 || 8% 

iS) } 

© | ie) 

ms.chs.{ << | ms. chs £ 
Annandale.........0.... 3.7 i coeuall | Lee} OE ee 1 0; 1,000 
ESAT 1 16 6,094 || Lismore ............ 0 3 100 
Re eer. 2: 0 2,000 | Maitland, West...... 3 40 2,000 
TT | a are. 0 56 2,000 | Murrumburrah ..... 0 6 160 
Camperdown.......... araien 5,161 || Neweastle............ uk 18,251 
i SEE bie cepa 12 “49 | °211;789 || Richmond............ 0 18 1,000 
heichhardt .......... sais 4,500 | Singleton -........... 1 # 1,000 
North Sydney ........ 7 “30 4,850 || Stockton. ............ ab si 182 
Petersham. .....;...°. 4. 1° 4,752 || Wagea Wagya ...... 0 33 534 
Strathfield............ BNI $50 | Wentworth .......... 0 20 165 
Willoughby .......... sae 20071) WiGBham .... 6... 0 60 700 
0 EES PRET 0. 35 900 —————_ ——. 
Coonamble............ 9 «8 80- PRR gabe £| 71,913 

Goulbyen 24555504 0.428 1,420 
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Gas AND. Evectric Ligurinac WorKS. 


The Municipalities Act authorises the construction of works for 
public lighting, by gas or otherwise, and gives the power to provide 
private consumers with gas ; but as regards electric lighting this cannot 
be done without the authority of a special Act. The following state- 
ment shows the municipalities which have constructed gas-works, and 
the value of the same in February, 1900 :-— 








sc oypers Value of oe recs! Value of 
Municipality. | Works. | Municipality. Secks. 
& F = 
PTOMIG = 5-00 bn bk sd koe we 12,000 Maitland, East ........ 10,000 
ROR cichiies dnacpo renatoole 20,802 OL RS Es AEE 4,500 
TSCM s caidpetbediddehs sh. had 8,000 Muswellbrook .......... 4,500 
WUNIIINh cNd eettinse cs wards 7,000 Orange ....... cage 13,000 
Cootamundra .....0.. +2. 7,487 Wagga Wagga......--.. 17,923 
EO. citi nn anno 10,000 Warstah |. csebebencs 9,388 
CNR So. chs ton 6,806 ee Te! 7,442 
ee ee ae 7,500 
IN eno ew asec oaines 6,500 
TAVORDOO «65165 26.005 25500 7,000 Total... si... £ 159,848 





Similar information is given below of municipalities which have 
erected electric-lighting plant :— 





Value of 





Municipality. | SHI | | ane pality. inn 
£ we” 
SUD. os candensn pear 19,000 DOAWOTR | 2 ade. 2 01 3,000 
272) | a i 7,000 DE Lap potrbneiate ninegl 8,500 
TRIO. nmonn inners 8,000 oo 
oe 2 LER SS CAT TESS EES 9,000 ote oo op .nnld £| 54,500 


i i i 





As already mentioned, the city of Sydney has obtained powers to 
erect an electric-lighting plant, and to raise a, loan of £250,000 for 
this purpose. At the end of 1900, however, no decision had been 
arrived at as to the best way of carrying out the city lighting by 
electricity. The following municipalities are supplied with electric 
light by private companies :—Canterbury (part of streets), Enfield, 
Broken Hill (houses only), and Moss Vale. 


ROADS AND STREETS. 


The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the city of 
Sydney, at the end of 1900, was 115 miles. Practically all the road- 
ways were formed, kerbed, and either wood-blocked or metalled ; the 
area laid down of the former material was 73 acres, exclusive of 20,000 
square yards of wood-blocking laid by the Government at Circular Quay. 
The value to the city of these streets was estimated at £1,476,600, 
which sum included £155,000 for footpaths, viz. :—Asphalted, £60,000 ; 
and flagged, £95,000. Throughout the suburbs the extent of roads 
and streets was about 1,442 miles, of which 773 miles were metalled, 
ballasted, or gravelled, 214 miles formed only, 98 miles cleared and 
drained, 117 miles cleared only, and 240 miles natural surface ; and the 
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approximate value of these roadways, with footpaths, culverts, bridges, 
and similar works, may be set down at £2,123,600. In the other muni- 
cipalities there were 1,517 miles of metalled, ballasted, or gravelled 
roads and streets, 1,107 formed only, 446 miles cleared and drained, 
1,090 cleared only, and 1,713 miles natural surface ; in all 5,873 miles, 
the value of these improvements being estimated at £1,974,700, which, 
however, can only be regarded as an approximate sum. Government 
roads have, as far as could be ascertained, been excluded from these 
totals ; nor is the value of land occupied taken into account, but the 
latter may be set down at £3,402,100. 


METROPOLITAN WATER SuPPLY AND SEWERAGE. 


With the rapid aggregation of the population in the metropolitan 
area came the necessity of establishing a system of water supply and 
sewerage equal to the needs of a great city. Prior to 1887 the control 
of the water supply of the city and suburbs was in the hands of the City 
Corporation, and the supply was totally inadequate to meet the demands 
upon it, while the sewerage system was highly objectionable and 
inefficient. Several of the suburban Councils had also constructed local 
systems, as already mentioned. 

In 1867 a Royal Commission was appointed to investigate and report 
upon proposals for supplying water to the city and suburbs. Two years 
later, after various projects had been considered, the Commissioners 
submitted a report recommending the adoption of the “ Upper Nepean 
scheme.” A second Royal Commission was appointed in 1875 to report 
on a sewerage scheme for the metropolis. The report of this Commission 
was presented in 1877, and forms the basis of the system now being 
carried out. As much controversy was evoked by the recommendations 
of these Commissions, the Government obtained the services of an 
engineer from England, and, after much patient investigation, he 
approved of the systems proposed and recommended them for adoption, 
and an Act was passed in 1880 to authorise the works being carried out. 
The first contract in connection with the construction of water supply 
works was undertaken in November, 1879, and that of sewerage in 
August, 1880. 

In March, 1888, the water supply works had so far advanced that the 
Government passed an Act establishing a Board of Administration, 
under the title of the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewer- 
age, to regulate the water supply and sewerage services in the county of 
Cumberland, including those under the control vf the City Council. The 
management of the former service was transferred to the Board in May, 
1888, and of the latter in September, 1889. The total length of water 
mains taken over was 355 miles, while on the 30th June, 1901, this had 
increased to 1,119 miles, exclusive of trunk mains. There were 704 miles 
of sewers in 1889, lengthened to 516 milesin 1901. The Board consists 
of seven members, three of whom are appointed by the Government, two 
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by the City Council, and two by the suburban and country municipalities 
within the county of Cumberland which are supplied with water. The 
Board is subject to the general control of the Minister for Works—a 
provision considered necessary, as the Government were advancing the 
whole of the money for the construction of the works, the amount so 
advanced constituting part of the public debt of the State. 


METROPOLITAN WatTER SUPPLY. 


As early as 1850 authority was given by the Legislative Council to 
the City Corporation for the construction of water and sewerage works, 
and a system of water supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany 
Swamps was adopted. By this scheme the waters of the stream draining 
these swamps were intercepted at a point near the shore of Botany Bay.. 
A pumping plant was erected here, and the water raised to Crown- 
street Reservoir, 141 feet above the level of the sea ; thence the water 
was pumped into Paddington Reservoir, at an elevation of 214 feet 
above sea-level ; and to Woollahra, 282 feet above sea-level. The cost 
of these works was £1,719,565. This system has since been superseded. 
by what is known as the ‘‘ Upper Nepean scheme” already referred to, 
which was designed and carried out by the late Mr. E. O. Moriarty, 
M.1.C.E. The works were made available in 1888, and have been found 
ample to provide a constant supply for the wants of the increasing 
population of Sydney and suburbs. 

The sources of supply are the waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and 
Cordeaux. Rivers, draining an area of 354 square miles, a catchment: 
enjoying a copious and regular rainfall. The off-take works are built at. 
a height of 437 feet above the level of the sea, and the water flows. 
through a series of conduits—partly tunnel, partly open canal, and in: 
places wrought-iron aqueducts—to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 
40 miles from the farthest source of supply. Here a storage reservoir 
has been constructed, covering an area, when full, of 1,297 acres, and 
capable of holding about 11,392,713,000 gallons, of which 7,324,343,000 
are available for supply by gravitation. The top water-level is. 
195 feet above sea-level. The dam is 7,300 feet long, 30 feet wide on 
top, and is carried to a maximum height of 85°67 feet ; it contains some: 
2,591,950 cubic yards of earthwork, and its water face is covered with 
heavy bluestone pitching. The conduits above Prospect Reservoir have: 
a capacity of 150 million gallons per day, and for 10 miles below this 
reservoir the capacity of the canals and pipes equals a maximum of 
50 million gallons, while for the last 11 miles the pipes have a capacity 
of 17°5 million gallons daily. In this work there are :— 


RUM ee ea des? Shy vans nce nwewuilade bes cccay tees datwuneneeer tees 118 miles. 
PIII, Lid... viinnided saiceenlihina Uvsdatnawcnsniinks Seid da Vorauh's de 334 yy 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8 ft., 7 ft. 6 in., and 6 ft. diameter... 53 ,, 
Cast-iron pipes, 48 in., 42 in., and 30 in. diameter............ ks See 
POL Avertives savotecrvon tbrerveevecdvenesnivievecses 63} miles, 
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From Prospect the water flows 5 miles by open canal to the Pipe 
Head Basin, thence 5 miles by 6-feet wrought-iron pipes to the Potts’ 
Hill Balance Reservoir, which has a capacity of 100 million gallons, and 
covers 244 acres. This reservoir was designed to tide over any inter- 
ruption in the supply from Prospect, as well as to prevent fluctuation 
at the head of pressure. The duplication of the 6-ft. pipe between the 
Basin and Potts’ Hill, at a cost of £70,205, was recommended, in July, 
1897, by the Public Works Committee, as also the raising of the sides of 
the canal between Prospect and the Basin, thus increasing its capacity to 
fifty-three and a half million gallons per day, at a cost of £39,112. At 
Potts’ Hill the water passes through a series of copper-gauze screens, and is 
then conducted by two 48-in. mains into Sydney. At Lewisham a bifur- 
cation takes place in one of these mains ; one branch supplying the Peter- 
sham Reservoir, the other continuing to Crown-street. The Petersham 
Reservoir is 166 feet above high-water mark, is built of brick, and has a 
capacity of 2,157,000 gallons. The new 48-in. main, laid in 1893, from 
Potts’ Hill direct to Crown-street, is worked alternately with the old. 
These two trunk mains are connected at Petersham as an intermediate 
spot. The Crown-street Reservoir is 21 miles from Prospect. It is of 
brick and contains 34 million gallons, the top water-level being 141 feet 
above high-water mark. Owing to the topographical configuration of the 
reticulated area, pumping for the purpose of supplying the upper zones 
has largely to be resorted to, and no less than 4,7214 million gallons, or 
nearly 59°93 per cent. of the whole supply, were thus raised during the 
twelve months ended June, 1901. At Crown-street is situated the main 
pumping station, where are erected three sets of compound high-duty 
pumping engines, viz., two Worthingtons, and one designed and erected 
by the Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company. No. 1 Worthington is 
capable of raising 400,000 gallons per hour to the Centennial Park 
Reservoir, which is 104 feet above Crown-street No. 2 Worthington 
ean raise 210,000 gallons per hour to the Woollahra Reservoir, 140 feet 
above Crown-street, and of 1,000,000 gallons capacity ; or, if necessary, 
200,000 gallons per hour to the Waverley Reservoir, which is 220 feet 
above the level of the pumps, and has a capacity of 1,087,000 gallons. 
No. 3 (Mort’s) is capable of raising 100,000 gallons per hour to the 
Waverley tanks. A new covered reservoir, of a capacity of 17,000,000 
gallons, has been constructed in the Centennial Park, at a height of 245 
feet, for the purpose of ensuring a larger bulk of water within the city 
limits. This, it is believed, is the largest service tank in the Southern 
hemisphere. At Ashfield there is a 100,000 gallon wrought-iron tank 
at an elevation of 223 feet above sea-level. This tank is fed from the 
Woollahra Reservoir by the Petersham trunk main, and supplies the 
higher parts of the district. 

North Sydney receives its supply from Potts’ Hill, wd Ryde, where 
there is a reservoir containing 2,116,000 gallons, from which the water 
is pumped into a million gallon tank at Ryde village, 234 feet above sea- 
level, and, by a continuation of the same main, into a pair of tanks, of 
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a joint capacity of 3,000,000 gallons, at Chatswood, at an elevation of 
370 feet above high-water mark. A small pumping plant has been 
erected at Chatswood, and fills two tanks of 1,000,000 and 40,000 
gallons’ capacity at Wahroongah, 74 miles distant, at an elevation of 
720 feet above sea-level; and from Wahroongah the water flows as far 
as Hornsby, 13 miles to the north-west of Port Jackson. A concrete 
reservoir of a capacity of 500,000 gallons has been constructed at Pymble. 
From this reservoir the districts between Pymble and Chatswood are 
served, thus reducing the abnormal pressure by reason of the supply 
being from so great a height as Wahroongah. 

The districts of Campbelltown and Liverpool are supplied from the 
main canal by gravitation. At the latter place, a 4,000,000-gallon earthen 
reservoir has been constructed, for the purpose of tiding over any 
interruption in the flow from the canal. Other districts lying nearer 
Sydney, as Smithfield, Granville, Auburn, and Rookwood, are also sup- 
plied ew route; and at Smithfield there is a 100,000-gallon concrete 
tank, the top water of which is 175 feet above sea-level. At Penshurst 
there are two tanks 270 feet above sea-level, one of which has a capacity 
of 1,000,000 gallons, and the other of 200,000 gallons. These tanks are 
filled by a Worthington pumping plant at Carlton, which has a raising 
power of 30,000 gallons per hour. Works for the supply of water to the 
town of Camden, from a point on the canal near Kenny Hill, were com- 
pleted in October, 1899, and the scheme has proved satisfactory. The 
farthest point south so far reached by the reticulation is Sandringham, 
distant 10 miles from Redfern Railway Station; so that the Sydney 
water supply covers a range of 23 miles from north to south. The 
length of the mains, exclusive of trunk mains and reticulations which 
have become obsolete, is 1,119 miles. 

The total capacity of the service reservoirs is as under :— 





SOUGh Sydney 05.55 Saeco see thsves a ae 129,994,000 gallons. 
Nore yauey’ .:....isescecescuseees. 7,656,000 
BOURL J.) ce cage Hee tee k 137,650,000 sy, 


The weekly chemical analysis made by the Government Analyst 
continues to show that the water is perfectly suitable for all purposes 
of a town water supply. 

The number of houses connected with the metropolitan water supply 
on the 30th June, 1901, was 98,298, and the number of persons 
supplied, 491,000. The average daily consumption during the year 
ended June, 1901, was 21,582,677 gallons, equivalent to 219 gallons 
per house, and to 43:99 gallons per head of population supplied. The 
total amount supplied during the year was no less than 7,8774 million 
gallons, exclusive of about 88} million gallons, valued at £4,454, sup- 
plied free of charge under meterage to public hospitals, charitable insti- 
tutions, and parks, while about 3124 million gallons, valued at £15,625, 
were also supplied free for strect-watering and, in cases where no 
sewers were available, for gutter-Aushing. 
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The rate levied for water is 7d. in the £ in the Metropolitan district, 
with the exception of the northernmost suburbs beyond Chatswood, 
where the rate is ls., while ls. is the charge for 1,000 gallons by meter, 
with 1s. 6d. beyond Chatswood. The revenue from the Water Service 
Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1901, was £203,348, and the 
expenditure £201,603, of which £32,469 was for maintenance, £16,801 
for management, £149,131 for interest on loans, and £3,202 depreciation 
account. ‘These figures show an increase of £7,732 in the revenue as 
compared with 1900. 

After allowing for loans and advances from Government to the 
amount of £4,220, 552; the City Council Water Fund and Debentures, 
£455,927 ; rates overpaid, £155; and other liabilities, £75,247 ; and on 
the other side, for the value of the water supply works, lands, and 
buildings, reservoirs, and pumping plant, £4,677,217 ; the amount 
due for rates, etc., £27,259; for the value of stores, working plant, 
and tools, £36,559 ; and for other assets, £14,203,—the balance-sheet 
on the 30th June, 1901, showed a sum of £3,357 at the credit of the 
revenue account. The net revenue for the twelve months ended June, 
1901, showed a return of 3°29 per cent. on the actual capital debt of 
£4,676,479. The rates of interest payable are 3:5 per cent. on the 
loan expenditure by the State, and from 4 to 6 per cent. on municipal 
debentures taken over. The Board, however, do not debit their account 
with interest on the City Council Water Fund, £375,927, on the ground 
that this expenditure was made from rates contributed by the citizens, 
and they, therefore, show a return of 3°58 per cent. for the year 1900-01 
instead of 3°29 per cent. set down below. The rates for the other 
years differ for the same reason. The Royal Commission which 
investigated the affairs of the Board in 1897 recommended that the 
Government should definitely determine the amount of the capital 
debt on which interest should be set aside ; but up to February, 1901, 
this had not been carried into effect. 

The subjoined statement gives the transactions for each year during 
which the Board was in operation :— 











Capital Cost. Expendi- | : Supply. 

Year. |" | Retarn| Pater |) tune: | Honses:| poration! ag 

1h Rneiante. | per struck. |(including| supplied. ee ilk Daily Total for 

met hy ee interest). ; (average). period. 

& i & No. No. gallons, gallons. 
1888 3,004,557 1°68 | 125,486 83,482 61,718 296,200 | 8,144,000 | 2,972,622,000 
1889 3,088,068 3°31 | 188,923 | 144,642 67,924 326,000 8,820,000 3,219,244,000 
1890 3,189,080 3°48 | 145,990) 147,310 71,501 343,200 8,486,000 | 3,097,402,000 
1891 3,806,649 3°85) | 165, 831 154,154 76,093 365,200 , 9,540,000 | 3,482,238,000 
1892 3,394,581 | 3°26 155, 886 | 161,825 78,926 878,900 . 12,129,000 | 4,439,274,000 
1893 3,409,721 3°52 | 157,427 158,840 81,288 390,200 ; 12,534,000 4,574,783,000 
1894 ees 3°54 | 161,167 pe Ti 83,621 401,400 13,739,000 | 5,014,689,000 

*1895 4,078,979 1°60 | 85,364 85 Aly, A 

1895-6 | 4,154,261 | 3-21 |174,357| 182,075 | 85,059 | 408,300 16, 645,000 | 9,194,922,000 
1896-7 4,244,550 3°11 | 175,984| 188,221 87,190 418,500 17,659,000 | 6,445,655,000 
1897-8 4,327,543 | 3°01 | 178,881 196,264 89,749 434,800 18,984, 000 | 6,673,514,000 
1898-9 4,398,945 3°34 | 194,332| 190,048 92,370 450,500 18,795,600 | 6,860,146,000 
1899-1900) 4,541,499 | 3°27 | 195,616| 195,543 95,192 478,000 19,886,000 | 7,258,373,000- 
1900-1901; 4,676,479 | 3°29 | 203,348; 201,603 98,298 491,000 21,583,000 | 7,877,677,000 


* Six months ended 30th June. 
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The amounts of the capital debt, 1895-6, 1896-7, 1897-8, 1898-9, 
1899-1900, and 1900-01 do not include £32,341, the proportion of the 
cost of offices chargeable to the Water Supply Branch, as the Board 
charge instead working expenses with rent on the new offices. 

As already stated, the average daily supply of water to persons in the 
metropolitan district during the year ended June, 1901, was 43°99 gallons. 
During the eighteen months ended June, 1896, the supply averaged 
37:39 gallons; in the succeeding twelve months, 39-02 gallons. For 
the years ended June, 1898, 1899, and 1900 the daily average was 39°52 
gallons, 39-80 gallons, and 41°30 gallons respectively. 


THe Hunter District WATER SUPPLY. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by 
the Government, under the provisions of the Country Towns’ Water 
Supply and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority 
of a special Act, a Board was established on similar lines to those 
of the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, the number of 
members also being the same—three being nominated by the Governor, 
one elected by the Municipal Council of Newcastle, two by the adjacent 
municipalities, and one by the municipalities of Hast and West Mait- 
land and Morpeth. The following municipalities were proclaimed 
within the area of the Board’s jurisdiction :—Adamstown, Carrington, 
Hamilton, Lambton, Lambton (New), East Maitland, West Maitland, 
Merewether, Morpeth, Newcastle, Plattsburg, Wallsend, Waratah, and 
Wickham, besides the unincorporated townships of Minmi, Cockle Creek, 
and Boolaroo. 

The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter 
River, about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge, 
West Maitland. The pumping engines are situated above flood level, 
on a hill about 44 chains from the river. At the pumping station 
there is a settling tank of 1,390,500 gallons ; also four filter beds, 100 
feet by 100 feet each, a clear water tank of 589,500 gallons capacity, 
and a storage reservoir of 172,408,100 gallons available capacity. The 
filtered water is pumped from the clear water tank into two summit 
reservoirs, one at East Maitland and one at Buttai. The former 1s 
connected by a 10-inch cast-iron main about 4% miles in length, 
with a capacity of 463,430 gallons, and supplies East Maitland, West 
Maitland, Morpeth, and neighbouring places. Buttai reservoir is fed 
by two rising mains, one riveted steel pipe, 20? inches diameter, and 
a 15-inch cast-iron main, 52 miles in length, and has a capacity of 
1,051,010 gallons, the districts supplied being Newcastle, Carrington, 
Wickham, Hamilton, Waratah, Merewether, Adamstown, New Lamb- 
ton, Lambton, Wallsend, Plattsburg, Minmi, and Cockle Creek. In 
six of these districts the reservoirs are supplied by gravitation, viz., 
Minmi (62,000 gallons), Hamilton (403,000 gallons), Wallsend (452,000 
gallons), Newcastle (523,000 gallons), Lambton (402,000 gallons), and 
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Obelisk Hill, Newcastle (137,000 gallons). On the hill at Newcastle 
there is also a high-level iron tank with a capacity of 20,000 gallons, 
which is supplied by a small pumping engine placed on the roof of the 
Newcastle reservoir. 


The length of the mains when the Board was established was 105+ 
miles, which had been increased to 1494 miles by the 30th June, 1901. 
These figures are exclusive of the lengths of suction, rising, and gravita- 
tion mains, which amounted to 344 miles on the date last mentioned. 


The operations of the Board are at present entirely confined to water 
supply, no sewerage works having yet been begun. Particulars relating 
to the operations of the Board are given below. The maximum rate 
of ls. in the £ is levied throughout the district. The expenditure for 
1900-01 includes £4,328, the instalment of the sinking fund for the 


reconstruction of renewable works :— 








Capital Cost. Expendi-| | Estiinated Supply. 
“SSIs. al Fie r | Ho . 

ae | Amount. “per struck. | Cnc supe. as Pe e). Total. 
| £ £ £ No. No. | gallons. gallons. 

_ 1892-3 | 404,407 | 3°52 | 22,651 ee 3,421 | 17,100} 451,000 | 164,617,000 
1893-4 | 405,871 | 2°56 | 21,406 | 23,591 | 3,848 19,200 | 419,000 | 152,850,000 
1894-5 | 412,732 | 2-75 | 20,367 | 23,467 | 4,660 23,300 | 518,000 | 189,084,000 
1895-6 | 415,784 | 2°88 | 20,779 | 23,362 | 6,246 | 31,200} 607,000 222,062,000 
1896-7 | 428,025 | 3°16 | 22,518 | 23,984 | 6,931 | 34,700] 731,000 | 266,980,006 


1897-8 | 519,414 | 2°72 | 25,646 29,699 | 7,475 | 37,400 | 781,000 | 285,067,000 
1898-9 | 477,890 | 2-58 | 26,478 | 30,880} 7.920 | 39,600] 869,000 317,184,000 
1899-1900 480,689 | 2°59 | 26,356 | 30,723 aoe 42,100 | 909,000 | 331,651,000 

9,086 | 45,430 1,005,200 | 366,889,500 





1900-1901) 485,835 | 2°77 | 27,405 | 30,948 


| | 


By the Act of 1892, and an amending Act passed in 1894, the capital 
debt was to be liquidated by annual instalments distributed over 100 
years, interest being reckoned at 34 per cent. In November, 1897, 
however, a further amending Act was passed, abrogating the repay- 
ment of expenditure on “permanent works,” and leaving the number 
of annual instalments in liquidation of the cost of “renewable works” 
to be fixed by the Government from year to year. 








Evidence given before a Royal Commission which sat in 1897 showed 
that the Board estimated their deficiency on the working for five years 
at £26,700, without any provision having been made for the sinking 
funds prescribed by the previous Acts. It was urged by the Board 
that so much of the capital debt should be remitted as would bring 
down the amount of interest to such a sum as would be covered by the 
prospective revenue. 
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The capital cost for 1900-01, given in the above table, is based upon 
the statement referred by the Minister for Works to the Board for 
report, in accordance with the provisions of the 36th section of the 
Amending Act, and the debt has not yet been finally determined. 


RICHMOND WATER SUPPLY. 


The municipality of Richmond availed itself of the Country Towns’ 
Water Supply and Sewerage Act, and carried out a scheme of water 
supply. The local Municipal Council administered the service until 
May, 1893, when it was temporarily transferred, pending the obtaining 
of legal powers, to the Metropolitan Board. As only the premises 
of those persons who signed an agreement to take the water can be rated, 
the revenue from the. service is greatly restricted. The accounts are 
kept separate from those of the metropolitan supply. A small pumping 
plant was erected on the left bank of the Hawkesbury, just below the. 
confluence of the Grose and the Nepean, as well as a circular brick tank 
having a capacity of 225,000 gallons, the top water being 206 feet above 
sea level. The capital cost of the service, together with the rates struck 
and the liability against such, are shown hereunder :— 


Annual Liability against Revenue. 





Tear. Capital stalment required Maintenance Rates 
ieee Cost. Be off ‘iat of | (including propor- | Total struck. 
works and interest | tion of head-office : 
in 100 years. expenses). 
£ | £ | L Po £ 
1893 12,340 446 | 315 761 400 
1894 12,340 446 638 1,084 439 
1895-6 12,480 674 707 1,381 884 
1896-7 12,637 | 457 383 840 658 
1897-8 12,658 458 417 875 677 
1898-9 12,725 460 | 454 914 744 
1899-1900 | 12,737 461 492 953 599 
1900-1901 | 12,824 | 464 | 536 1,000 872 


The figures shown for 1893 are for the seven months from Ist June 
to 3lst December only, while those for 1895-6 cover the eighteen. 
months from Ist January, 1895, to 30th June, 1896. 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS. 


The original sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1854, and 
in 1889, the date of transfer to the Board, there were, as stated on a 
previous page, 704 miles of old city sewers in existence. All these 
old sewers are being gradually renovated and repaired, the cost being 
provided from revenue. The annual cost for maintenance is con- 
siderably lessened by these renovations. The works now being carried. 
out will, when completed, drain the whole of the city and suburbs, 
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discharging the sewage of the city and the eastern suburbs into the 
ocean between Bondi and South Head, that of the western and southern 
suburbs at a sewage farm on the shores of Botany Bay, and that of the 
northern suburbs at another sewage farm on the shores of Middle 
Harbour. Owing to the neglect of the former lessee to undertake the 
necessary works this farm is now worked by the Board. During the 
twelve months ended June, 1901, the average daily flow of sewage on 
to the Botany farm was 3,: 250, 000 gallons, and the total quantity of silt 
removed from the screening chambers and deposited on the farm, 2,246 
tons. Another farm was established during 1898-9 at Rockdale, the 
daily average flow of sewage during that year being 1,750,000 gallons ; ; 
in 1899- 1900, 3,000,000 gallons ; “and in 1900- 01, 3, 300,000 “gallons. 
The two main outfalls have beea completed, but the reticulation works 
in the suburbs will yet take some considerable time to construct before 
the whole area profits by the system. The subjoined statement gives 
the transactions for each year since the sewerage system has been under 
the control of the Board. The capital debt for the last six years is 
exclusive of £32,341, being a proportion of cost of the new offices of 
the Board, as the Board have debited their working expenses with rent 
on these new offices :— 











Capital Cost. Expendi- 33 qength 

£ £ £ No. No. miles. | miles. 

1890 1,281,045 | 4°65 | 81,800 | 67,026 | 22,765 | 109,390 | 122:03 | 3°15 
1891 1,447,287 | 3°86 | 81,302 | 71,906 26,884 | 129,000 | 148°02 | 4: 38. 
1892 1,606,948 | 3°77 | 87,927 | 79,543 | 31,402 | 150,700 | 172°94 | 6°62 
1893 1,691,462 | 3°93 | 93,661 | 85,363 | 36,062 | 173,100 | 182°34 | 9°10 
1894 1,745,120 | 3°72/ 93,134 | 89,237 ) 39,965 | 191,800 |; 201°95 | 9°82 

“RSOS* | LSBIGIT | BRS | AB IIO) AGOB5 ace fete elec 

1895-6 | 1,892,256 | 2°86 | 85,486 | 98,748 | 44,462 , 213,400 | 230°20 |14°42 
1896-7 | 2,018,120 | 2°82 | 87,652 {101,993 | 47,593 | 228,400 | 255°76 |18°41 
1897-8 | 2,116,306 | 2°80 | 89,688 |106,382 | 51,425 | 257,100 | 320°25 |20°59 
198-9 | 2,699,426 | 2°65 | 103,955 (116,648 | 58,720 | 281,900 | 389°01 |22°31 
189$-2900} 3,073,871 | 2°58 |116,816 |135,416 | 68,060 340,300 | 461°41 |25°67 
1900-1901) 3,280,427 | 2°44 151,871 | 75,925 eat Baie le Bign Pegaie ne oo 364,440 | 515°62 |25°91 


125,290 








* Six months ended 30th June. 
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During the twelve months ended June, 1901, 1,100 tons of silt were 
removed from the sewers, and the bulk of it deposited on Government 
reclamation works. About 12,170 tons of deposit were also taken from 
the storm-water drains. 

Up to the 30th June, 1901, there had been constructed 445°37 miles 
of new sewers, and 25-91 miles of storm-water drains, making, together 
with the old city sewers, a total of 541:53 miles of sewers and drains, 
of which length 450 miles were ventilated, the aggregate length of 
the ventilating shafts erected being 194,667 feet. The number of houses 
connected and of population served at that date was 75,925 and 364,440 
respectively. 

The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs is 7d., 
the northern and the western suburbs being rated at ls. The revenue 
of the Board from sewerage during the year ended June, 1901, was 
£125,290, chiefly from rates; and the expenditure £151,871, viz., £34,532 
for maintenance, £10,863 for management, £104,897 for interest on loan 
capital and debentures taken over from the Municipal Councils, and 
£1,578 for depreciation. No interest, however, is debited by the Board 
to their account on £103,431 paid for sewerage works out of Consoli- 
dated Revenue. If this were done, the return per cent. yielded during 
the year would be 2-44, as shown in the above table, instead of 2°05 set 
down by the Board. A similar difference exists in the return for 
previous years. 

The funds necessary for the maintenance and management of the 
Water Supply and Sewerage services, as well as the sum required to 
pay interest on the capital debt, are obtained by the previously- 
mentioned rates levied on the properties situated in the districts 
benefited by the systems. The assessments of the Municipal Councils 
are generally accepted by the Boards as the values on which to strike 
their special rates. In cases of more than ordinary consumption of water, 
a charge is made according to the quantity used, while fixed charges are 
imposed for the use of water in certain trades and callings, for gardens, 
and for the use of animals. 


LocaL OPTION. 


The principle of what is known as local option is in operation only 
in those districts of the state which have been proclaimed under the 
Municipalities Act. For many years there was a strong agitation in 
favour of local option, or the right of the inhabitants of any district 
to control the liquor traffic in that district, and on several occasions 
unsuccessful attempts were made to legislate upon the subject. In the 
year 1882, however, an instalment of the principle was included in the 
Licensing Act then passed, which, with an amendment made in the 
following year, is still in force. These measures provide that in every 
municipality a local option vote shall be taken every three years, at 
the election for aldermen, in which the ratepayers are permitted -to. 
vote either “Yes” or “No” on two questions: (1) Whether any new 
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publicans’ licenses shall be granted during the coming three years in 
the municipality or ward in question; and (2) whether any removals 
of publicans’ licenses shall be allowed within the same period. Over 
eleven-twentieths of the votes polled are required to make the vote 
operative in the negative. The advocates of local option are not content 
with this partial adoption of the principle; they urge its extension to 
every electorate in the state, all persons on the electoral roll to have 
the right to vote. They further propose to place it in the power 
of a majority of the electors to say whether licensed public-houses 
shall be suffered to exist at all. They also contend that women 
should have the right to vote upon this question as well as men, and 
that public-houses should be abolished without compensation to the 
occupants or owners. Although the local option vote is taken once 
in three years in every municipality, the year when it is taken is not 
the same in all. During the three years 1899, 1900, and 1901, 
only 12,496 electors voted on the first, and 12,324 on the second 
question, in the country municipalities. In 189 cases the vote was 
against, and in 71 cases in favour of, the granting of new licenses, 
and in 2 cases the voting was equal; while in 99 cases there was a 
majority in favour of, and in 157 cases against, removals, and in 4 cases 
the voting was equal. The total number of electors on the country 
municipal rolls in February, 1900, was 85,325; and allowing for the 
fact that a considerable number of these were for various reasons 
disqualified from voting, the small number of votes recorded on the 
local option question shows, nevertheless, a remarkable apathy on the 
part of the persons entitled to vote. The results of the latest voting in 
40 suburban municipalities were that out of a total of 68,697 electors 
on the rolls, only 7,836 voted on the question of new licenses, viz., 3,267 
for, and 6,779 against ; and 7,674 on the question of removals, viz., 
3,802 for, and 5,787 against. In the city of Sydney a vote was taken 
on Ist December, 1900, when, out of 31,131 voters on the roll, only 
2,418 voted on the question of new licenses, viz., 674 in favour of, and 
1,744 against ; and 2,390 on the question of removals, viz., 972 in favour 
of, and 1,418 against. It would therefore appear that very little interest 
is taken in the matter except by the extreme advocates of temperance 
on the one hand, and those interested in the drink traffic on the other, 
while the general public is apathetic on the subject. 


Parks AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


It has always been the policy of the state to provide the residents 
of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public recreation, 
and the city of Sydney contains within its boundaries an extent of 
parks, squares, and public gardens larger than in most of the great 
cities of the world without regard even to area. The total area 
covered is 703 acres, or 24 per cent. of the whole of the city proper. 
In addition to these reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the 
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use of 530 acres, formerly reserved for the water supply of the city, 
but now known as the Centennial Park. This magnificent recreation 
ground has been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks and 
drives, so that it is becoming a favourite resort of the citizens. The 
suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they contain, 
including the Centennial Park, about 3,250 acres of public parks and 
reserves, dedicated to, and in some cases purchased for, the people by 
the Government, or about 3? per cent. of their aggregate area. 

In addition to these parks and reserves, there was dedicated to 
the people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated about 16 
miles south of the metropolis, and accessible by railway. This estate, 
now known as the National Park, with the additions subsequently made 
in 1880 and 1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly direction 
towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is covered with 
magnificent virgin forests; the scenery is charming, and its beauties 
attract thousands of visitors. 

\ Another large tract of land, designated Ku-ring-gai Chase, was 
dedicated in December, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase 
is 35,300 acres, and comprises portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, 
Cowan, Gordon, and South Colah. This park lies not more than 10 
miles north of Sydney, and is accessible by railway to within 5 miles, or 
by water vid the Hawkesbury River, several of whose creeks, notably 
Cowan Creek, intersect its forests. 

In the country districts, reserves, extending in some cases over 
1,000,000 acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, whilst 
considerable areas have been from time to time dedicated as permanent 
commons attached to inland townships, which are otherwise well pro- 
vided with parks and reserves within their boundaries. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION 


ioe population of a country is naturally divided into two broad divi- 

sions—breadwinners and dependents. The census returns of New 
South Wales for 1891 showed on the side of the breadwinners 471,887 
persons, of whom 382,385 were males, and 89,502 were females, while the 
dependents numbered 649,203, comprising 223,285 males and 425,918 
females. In addition to these, there were 2,333 males and 531 females 
unspecified as to occupation. The female worker is very rarely the bread- 
winner of the family, and the number of persons dependent on such is, 
therefore, not large. On the other hand, not a few of the female workers 
styled breadwinners earn less than is needed for their own support, and 
a rigid classification would require that they should be placed in a 
division between the breadwinners and dependents; but this is a refine- 
ment which cannot now be attempted. It would, however, be reason- 
able to set the persons dependent on women against those classed as 
breadwinners who are only partially self-supporting, so that the whole 
of the dependents may without much error be said to be supported by 
the male breadwinners. Of the 382,385 of the last-named class there 
were, therefore, 649,203 persons dependent, giving a proportion of 170 
dependents to every 100 male breadwinners. The term “dependent” is 
not altogether a happy one, seeing that under that designation are 
included married women and others who perform domestic duties, and 
the term can only be justified on the ground that for such services no 
money-wages are paid. 

The figures just given relate to 1891. In 1901 another census was 
taken, but the tabulation of the results had not been sufficiently 
advanced at the date of publication to admit of exact figures being 
given. The following, however, is an approximate statement of the 
population coming within the various grades. 
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BREADWINNERS. 


The breadwinners may be subdivided into divisions indicating their 
status as workers as follows :— 


Grade. | Males. | Females. Total. 

SATA Mar oh © 0 GS Bo Set Ee nn eae ee Ee Ee CS 
TRU CIU o iciasee scene ween sa voenouse | 62,300 | 3,250 65,550 
Persons working on their own account 57,740 | 17,385 75, 125 
Relatives assisting:..............seee.ereeees 10,440 | 9,265 19,705 
WV a ETO aes eee ring ssvowconmvas 286,080 | 67,525 353,605 
Unspecified and Unemployed............ 29,630 | 12,730 42,360 

Ay: SOO ORE | 446,190 | 110,155 556,345 


The employers comprise bread winners who are assisted in their occupa- 
tions by paid workers. The wage-earners whom they employ number 
313,990, being the total stated above, less 39,615 who are employed 
in domestic pursuits and not assisting the breadwinners. The pro- 
portion of wage-earners to every 100 employers is, therefore, 479—an 
average pointing to a very large number of small employers. Persons 
working on their own account are extremely numerous, and are especially 
strong amongst the farming classes and those following trading pursuits. 

The persons not rightly assignable to any of the three classes just 
mentioned largely comprise those who derive incomes from sources 
which cannot be directly related to any occupation, and who are 
popularly styled as of independent means, the remainder being persons 
who vaguely describe themselves as capitalists, householders, mine- 
owners, contractors, merchants, and the like. 

The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very numerous 
class. They are mainly found engaged in agricultural pursuits, in 
which there are 8,890 males and 7,785 females. The fewness of the 
females is accounted for by the fact that domestic duties take up the 
whole of their time, and even if such were not the case, the only branch 
of farming in which their services could be profitably utilised is 
dairying. 


DEPENDENTS, 


The dependents may be grouped under four subdivisions:—(«) Persons 
employed in household duties without wages, and of these there are 
approximately 259,320 females and practically no males ; (6) Persons of 
tender years unable to earn their own livelihood, numbering 282,380, 
of whom 138,220 are males and 144,160 females; (c) Relatives and 
others not performing household duties, who number 112,290 males and 
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115,840 females, in all 228,130; and (2) Persons dependent on charity, 
or under legal detention—14,900 persons, viz., 10,030 males and 4,870 
females, belonging to this class. 

The persons performing household duties without wages are chiefly 
wives and daughters of breadwinners ; the number who cannot be so 
described is approximately 25,730. The relatives and others not per- 
forming household duties were for the most part aged persons, the 
parents or grand-parents of the breadwinners. There are, however, 
some young persons returned under this category, these comprising 
daughters or wives who cannot be classed as performing domestic duties, 
or who desire not to be so described. The larger portion of the persons 
dependent on charity are living in public institutions. 


_ AGES OF BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


The record of the ages of the workers is interesting chiefly as showing. 
the employment of young people. The number of children under 15 
years who are employed is about 14,760, of whom 10,050 are males and 
4,710 females, the majority of each sex being in their fifteenth year. So 
far as can be estimated, there are not more than 1,795 children of 13 
years and under employed in the State. This is a natural result of 
the compulsory clauses of the Public Instruction Act, which require the 
attendance, unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 years 
of age for a term of 70 days in each half-year. 

Reference has already been made to the number of dependents com- 
pared with the breadwinners. Still more interesting is the grouping of 
the dependents and breadwinners under ages. The following figures 
refer to males only :— 

See SEN Ii IES 1 ES Sur Ss I DR RGA aE Oe 


Dependents 




















Age Groups. cereals. Dependents. Total. eater acl 
age group. 
Under 15 years ........ 10,050 | 244,275 | 254,325 960 
15 years and under 20) 56,100 6,370 | 62,470 102 
a | einer iS » 25) 65,950 900 | 66,850 13 
20 cry pias ae »9 45) 209,355 3,485 | 212,840 16 
AD. isp tutes >> 65). 885315 2,640 | 90,955 29 
65 years and upwards 16,420 2,870 | 19,290 148 














TOU ect 446,190 | 260,540 706,730 369 


ee 


The age group in which the least number of dependents is found is that 
from 20 to 25, where the proportion per thousand is only 13. The propor- 
tion increases to 16 from 25 to 45, to 29 from 45 to 65, and to 148 per 
thousand persons over 65 years of age. This gradation agrees somewhat 
with the ascertained rate of sickness, and it is a very probable assumption 
that the dependency of males, when not caused by criminality, is due to 
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conditions of health. With females it is otherwise, as will be seen from 
the following table. Under the category of dependents are included 
wives and daughters performing domestic duties, and children of 
naturally dependent ages ; and, as the table shows, the proportion of 
dependents decreases with the progressive ages. The explanation of 
this will be found in the fact that the number of widows and deserted 
wives is largest at the older ages, while the number of single women 
compelled to rely entirely on their own earnings is also greater :— 

















| Bread- | Dependents 
Age Groups. | winners, | Dependents.) Total. ek 
| | age group. 
Under 15 years............ 4,710 | 257,630 | 262,340 982 
15 years and under 20...| 28,610 37,990 66,600 570 
BUS gy agg npg ee fe DOROOU 39,380 65,240 604 
De fficagst ogg 40 Oe 0O0 129,750 ' 162,685 | 798 
BF iets 562i 7, GD. F141 40 49,120 63,260 776 
65 years and upwards...| 3,900 10,320 , 14,220 726 
OUR i cic 110,155 524,190 | 634,345 $26 





The number of women following gainful pursuits is about 110,150, 
and of these 105,450 are of the age of 15 years and upwards. The total 
number of women of these ages is 379,000; so that 27-82 per cent. of 
women over 15 years of age are breadwinners. If these figures be 
compared with the proportions obtaining in other countries, they will 
be found to be very small, and must certainly be looked upon as 
evidence of the superior lot of the Australian women. In most European 
countries, even the married women are compelled to work for such wages 
as they can procure, in order to assist in the support of their families; 
but fortunately the necessity for such labour is not yet general in this 
state. 

Amongst women there is a marked absence of combination for trade 
purposes, and to this must be attributed most of the evils which attend 
women’s industrial work. In some trades women are fairly well paid, 
but in others the current pay for a reasonable day’s work is far below 
the sum actually required to maintain a respectable life; so that women 
who have no assistance from relatives are sometimes compelled to make 
astonishing sacrifices to enable them to live at all. This undue lowering 
of wages, as already pointed out, is indirectly due to want of combination, 
but is also greatly influenced by the competition of other women, chiefly 
wives, who are not solely dependent upon their own earnings for support, 
and who, therefore, are in a position to undersell their less fortunately 
situated sisters. 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE, | 


The occupations of the inhabitants of the state are classified on a 
uniform system, being that adopted at the Census Conference held at 
Hobart in 1890, and examined and readopted at a conference held in 
Sydney in 1900. 

As already explained, the population is divided into two great 
divisions—breadwinners and dependents. The former are arranged in 
the natural classes of primary producers and distributors, and these 
again into their various orders and sub-orders. Dividing the population 
into the seven. classes, the number falling under. each class in 1900 
would be as follows :— 





Class. Occupation. | Persons. 





Males. | Females. 








I | Professional—Embracing all persons, not other- | 
wise classed, mainly engaged in the Govern- 
ment and defence of the country, and in 
satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social 
wants of its inhabitants’ ............cc.cecseeeeeses 38,065 | 25,035! 13,030 
II | Domestic—Embracing all persons engaged in 
the supply of board and lodging, and in 
rendering personal services for which remune- 
ration is usually paid .......... SS kab ea icy f 68,825 | 20,965 7,860 
III | Commercial—Embracing all persons directly 
connected with the hire, sale, transfer, distri- 
bution, storage, and security of property and 
materials, and with the transport of persons 
or goods, or engaged in effecting communi- 
COARUTI Mccibiha Riakedie cents sowdnntedclésictiicenplcwiniepecaall 103,185} 96,500 - 6,685 
IV | Industrial—Embracing all persons not other- | 
wise classed, who are principally engaged in 
various works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture, construc- 
tion, modification, or alteration of materials 
so as to render them more available for the | 
various uses of man, but excluding, as far as | 
possible, all who are mainly or solely in the | 
service of commercial interchange .............. 167,890 | 145,600 22,290 
V | Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, and other | 
primary producers—Embracing all persons | 
mainly engaged in the cultivation or acquisi- 


tion of food products, and in obtaining other 
raw materials from natural sources’ ............ 175,330 | 160,150 
VI | Indefinite—Embracing all persons who derive | 
incomes from services rendered, but the 
direction of which services cannot be exactly 
COGETERRNEBE Nn crvecen eerie soci retik cele wcn acc. ve} 1257404. 5}685 
VII | Dependents—Embracing all persons dependen 
upon relatives or natural guardians, including | 


15,180 





7,060 


wives, children, and relatives not otherwise 
| engaged in pursuits for which remuneration) 
is paid, and all persons depending upon pri- 
vate charity, or whose support is a burthen 
onthe: public TBVe@mRe yc... cicicciscastcceedse devs 798,550 | 265,060 


| 
| 
| 


533,490 
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MANUFACTORIES, 


Prior to 1901 there was no Act in force in the state making 
it imperative for proprietors of factories and works to supply an 
annual return of their operations. The Census Act of 1901, how- 
ever, confers extensive powers on the Statistician with respect to 
information regarding these establishments, and for the year mentioned 
and future years the industrial statistics will be on a far more com- 
prehensive basis. Although incomplete for statistical purposes, 
some very valuable information is obtained nnder the Factories and 
Shops Act of 1896, which provides that every employer affected by the 
Act shall, if required, furnish the fixed rate of wages, or remuneration 
for piecework, payable to every person in his employ either inside or 
outside the factory. The Act, which also compels the employer to 
keep a record of the names and ages of his employees, distinguishing 
those under 18 years from older workers, came into force on the 
Ist January, 1897. So far its operations are confined to certain: 
proclaimed districts, but its provisions will ultimately be extended. 
to the whole state. At the present time, particulars of the operations: 
of factories and works are withheld in very few cases, and where they - 
are not given it is the duty of the collector, who is usually a person 
possessing special knowledge of the district, to make up to the best of © 
his ability an estimate of the employment afforded by the firm which 
refuses to furnish the information. Any temptation, on the one hand, 
to show a greater volume of business than is actually transacted during 
the year is reduced to a minimum by the fact that to do so would not 
benefit a person in any way, as no individual figures are disclosed; and, 
on the other hand, a tendency to show a smaller amount of business than 
is actually the case is guarded against by the scrupulous care taken to: 
prevent disclosure of the contents of a schedule, and the pledge of the- 
Statistician that under no circumstances shall such a document ever be: 
used in connection with any system of taxation. 

The method of collecting the returns is to supply the police with a. 
number of blank forms, one of which is left with the proprietor or- 
manager of each factory or work. ‘This is filled up by the person in 
charge, and given to the police, who send it to the Statistician. The 
figures are carefully examined in the Statistical Office, and, if necessary, 
compared with the returns of preceding years; and, in the event of the 
scrutiny disclosing any apparent inaccuracy, the proprietor of the work is 
communicated with on the subject. In tabulating the schedules, only 
those factories and works which have been kept going all the year round 
are included, with the exception of boiling-down, wool-scouring, and ice 
and refrigerating works, and flour-mills, in the country districts, which 
are accepted if they have been working for at least six months out of 
the twelve. It is also necessary to include some large sugar-mills which 
are in operation less than six months. Establishments which do not use 
mechanical power were formerly excluded unless they employed at least 
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five hands ; but, beginning with the year 1896, the minimum in such 
cases was reduced to four, in order to secure uniformity with Victoria. 
All works and factories in which machinery is used are included, as it is 
obvious that an establishment where only two or three men are employed 
to look after machinery may turn out a greater quantity of work than 
another in which the services of a much larger number of men, unassisted 
by mechanical power, are utilised. Another change made in 1896 with 
the object of placing the statistics on a uniform basis with those of the 
sister state, was the inclusion of dressmakers and milliners, who were 
not enumerated before that date. A third change consisted in the 
exclusion from the returns of certain blacksmiths partly engaged in 
jobbing work, and not coming under any specific heading. 

Compared with the scale on which manufactories are worked .in the 
older countries of the world, the statistics of manufactures in this 
state appear very small; but this is not surprising when the nature of 
the occupations of the people and the sparseness of the population 
throughout a large portion of the state are taken into consideration. 
Still, although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by no means 
been neglected. During the year 1900 there were 3,077 manufactories 
or works of various descriptions, employing altogether a total of 60,779 
hands, of whom 50,516 were males, and 10,263 females. 1,928 of these 
-works had machinery in operation of a total capacity of 49,599 horse- 
‘power, of which 35,828 horse-power was actually used during the year ; 
the plant in all works wasvalued at about £5,707,640. Theaverage value 
-of plant per establishment was £1,855; and the average horse-power 25:7, 
of which 18°6 was actually used. The hands per factory averaged 20, the 
average in the metropolis being 29, and in the country about 13. In the 
following table will be found a division of the 3,077 manufactories and 
works in operation in 1900, according to the number of hands employed :— 














Establishments employing— M peo pra aria pt ca 

No. No. No. 
Under 4 hands. ii... . 0.000 67 - 367 434 
BPE HL. sly. yaa ceuey Yaeeacac 118 240 358 
Sit AO BANS... ve onceissvewsess 408 688 1,096 
LA BOOTIE seve vases cscs 313 259 572 
Za SO NUS in ss oo ecastv'ee's 257 138 395 
5) to: 100 hands. 6.:.66.56.00. 107 24 131 
From 101 hands upwards... 68 23 91 





TSUN  wiscnrneebanets 1,338 1,739 3,077 
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Until 1892 the statistical year was not coincident with the calendar 
year, the returns being collected for the twelve months ending with 
March; but from the year named the annual period begins on the 1st 
January and ends on the 3ist December. It must also be noted that 
the figures for the years prior to 1896, which in former editions of this 
work were given on the old basis, have now been adjusted to accord 
with the new method of compilation mentioned in previous pages. The 
present basis was adopted in 1896 by the Statistical Offices of New 
South Wales and Victoria with the object of enabling a fair comparison 
to be made between the industries of the two states :— 


| 


Total. | 





Number of Hands employed. 
Year. 





Males. Females. 














1890-91 43,203 7,676 | 50,879 1896 42,908 | 6,932 | 49,840 


1892 42,909 | 5,007 | 47,916 1897 44,333 |. 7,106 | 51,439 
1893 37,832 
| 
1894 41,070 


0,432 | 46,502 1899 47,063 | 8,583 | 55,646 


1895 41,546 6,484 | 48,030 || - 1900 


| 
4,225 | 42,057 | 1898 i ,673 | 7,845 | 52,518 
bac 10,263 | 60,779 


From 1891 to 1893 it will be seen that there was a period of decline, 
but since the latter year there has been a consistent increase annually, 
the figures for 1900 being over 19 per cent. in advance of those shown 
for the first year in the table. 

The figures quoted in the foregoing table represent the number usually 
employed ; but besides these there are other hands whose employment is 
casual. Thus, in 1900 the average number of persons finding employ- 
ment was 60,779, whereas the greatest number employed was 68,438, the 
excess comprising 6,834 malesand 825 females, in all 7,659. The maxima 
of the different industries, as might naturally be expected, fell at various 
periods during the year, so that the whole number of 68,438 were not 
employed at any specific time in the various industries dealt with under 
the classification of manufactories and works, and it is probable that 
the greatest number employed at any one time did not in reality exceed 
the usual number of persons for whom employment was found by more 
than 5,000. Much the same condition of things obtained in other years, 
and it may be accepted that in the busy seasons of the year one-tenth 
more hands are employed than the average of the whole twelve months. 

The table given below, in which the hands employed are divided into 
eleven classes, shows the average number of persons employed in each 
class during the past ten years. As mentioned previously, there was a 
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new basis of compilation adopted in 1896 for purposes of comparison 
with Victoria, and the figures for years prior to 1896 have now been 
amended in accordance with this system. The classes principally 
affected by the change of basis were Nos. III and VII. A 
detailed analysis—too voluminous, however, to be given in a work of 
this kind—would show that the greatest progress has been made in 
domestic industries—that is to say, in the industries which naturally 
arise from the circumstances of the population, and in those connected 
with the preparation of perishable products; and in metal works, due 
principally to the erection of new smelting works. The total number 
of hands set down in the table as having been employed in 1900 is the 
largest during the decade :— 


Number of Hands employed. 
Class of Industry. n = : 


edd -91) 1892. ; 1893. | 1894. 





1895. 














1896. | 1897. | 1898. 


1899. | 1900. 





So DL Ce 
I, Treating raw mate- | 
rials, the product u 
of pastoral pur- 
a RR a ae Se 2,0 6 | 2,006 | 3,065 4,044 | 3,669| 3,552) 3,213} 2,601) 2,690} 2,582 
II. Connected with 
food and drink, or 
| 
the preparation 
thereof.......... 7,757 
III. Clothing or textile 
| 


6,983 9,356 | 9,573 











7,263 | ao 8,867 | 9,538 | 9,055 | 9,330 
fabrings Weve: 10, 268 | 7,676 | 7,329 | 8,764) 9,785 | 9,639; 9,955 |10,668 | 10,984 | 13,061 
IV. Building materials | 7,753 | 7,680 5,736 6,209 5,607 5,848 | 5,661 | 6,062 | 6,277| 6,636 
VY. Metal works, ma- 
chinery, etc. ....|10,257 | 9,777 | 6,700! 7,390 | 7,764; 8,705 | 10,418 | 10,234 | 11,901 | 12,932 
VI. Shipbuilding, re- 
pairing, nei igo ad 1,509 | 1,393} 1,509} 1,039] 1,182} 1,387] 1,312] 1,499} 1,674 
VII. Furniture, bed- 
ding, pe eee y Bs 207 | 1,096 679 | 844 828 | 1,167 | 1,310| 1,549; 1,677| 1,916 
VIII. Paper, _ printing, 
binding, ete. ....| 4,309) 4,578; 4 210) 4,370 | 4,827| 4,940! 4,961 | 4,891 | 5,054/| 5,421 
IX. Vehicles, harness, Le 
and saddlery . 2,054 | 2,616 | 1, 431 | 1,615 | 1,464] 1,592) 1,706] 1,849; 1,950] 2.248 
X. Light, fuel, and 
NOR oi a ost 1,571 | 1,915 | x 998 | | 1,703 | 1,447 859 | 938 935 987 | 1,083 
XI. Miscellaneous ....| 2,458} 2,080 2,958 | 2. 776 | 25733 2,733 | 2,868 | 2,835 | 3,087| 3,271] 3,653 



































Total hands employed ..|50,879 


47,916 42,057 | 46,502 48,030 49,840 51,439 | 52,518 | 55,646 | 60,779 








Of the 60,779 workers employed in 1900 it may be said that only 
24,963 found employment in connection with industries the products 
from which come into competition with imported goods—3,577 being 
employed in domestic industries treating perishable produce required 
for immediate use, and 32,239 in other industries called into existence 
by the natural resources of the state. 

Maintaining the same broad classification as before, the division of the 
employees into grades discloses interesting results. About 7:7 per cent. of 
the persons employed in 1900 were managers or overseers, and over 3 
per cent, clerks. The number of persons working as engineers, etc., 
apart from the manufacturing operations, was 1,717, giving a proportion 
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of 2°8 per cent., while 3-8 per cent. were employed as carters, messengers, 
etc. The following are the figures for each class :— 


Furniture and bedding works .| 161 | 33 
Paper, printing, binding, and 
| 


= 2 § ae ce 
OB aura) Se pee Nes 
ee Ro>| 22 | fh] FS | FE | ees! a 
Description of Industries. PEST SS 5S Pee fic | aS] 8 
ace) && sa] §e 45 | S58] & 
a08| 8] &8 | ¢s | 98 |4e8 
, S 2 | = | 38 
a. | x 7, = 
Treating raw material, the pro- | | | 
duction of pastoral pursuits..) 257 | 45 130 | 2,030 | 120 zie 2582 
Preparing materials used as food | | 
BE es css truedceie eines isthe chi 982 | 490 | 545 | 6,967 | 589 | ... | 9,573 
Clothing and textile industries..} 711 | 145 30 11,500 84 | 591 | 13,061 
Manufacture of building material} 740 | 247 | 367 4,652 | 630) ... | 6,636 
Metal and machinery works..... 538 | 335 | 353 |11,394 | 312) ... |12,932 
Shipbuilding, repairing, etc....... 47 28 22 1,484 93 1,674 


| 
Teens 
12 | 1,664} 44 2| 1,916 




















engraving ........ BP ee 534 | 369 47 | 4,295 | 176 | ... | 5,421 
Vehicles, harness, and saddlery..| 274 48 7 | 1,895 23 1 | 2,248 
Torgitt ANG NOAGs. oo s0: ccs ccsedoes ee 105; 47} 107 > 754 1042: 7.2304, Ue 
Miscellaneous ............scccecessess 325 | 138 97 | 2,906 | 185 2] 3,653 

POUMMeesneoniscauseaseagss 4,674 |1,925 |1,717 |49,541 |2,326 | 596 |60,779 
| 





Child labour is employed in the factories of the state only to a very 
slight extent. This is what might be expected, seeing that by the law 
regulating primary education children are required to attend school until 
they reach their fourteenth year. Under the provisions of the Factories 
and Shops Act of 1896 young people of both sexes under the age of 
thirteen years may not be employed in factories in the Metropolitan 
and Newcastle districts. It was found at the census of 1891 that 
in all occupations only 8,612 males and 3,825 females under 15 years 
of age were employed ; in 1900 the total number working in factories 
was 768, viz., 589 males and 179 females. These last figures may, how- 
ever, be taken as only approximate, and it is not improbable that, owing 
to the remarkable reluctance of female apprentices and improvers to state 
their ages, the number is under the truth. 

There has been some tendency for the number of hands employed in the 
metropolitan district to increase faster than those in the other portions of 
the state. The facilities for the establishment of large industries in 
and around Sydney are considerable—a commanding position as regards 
communication with the outside world, propinquity to the coal-fields, 
easy communication with the chief seats of raw production in the state, 
density of the population, and abundant water supply—these have 
tended to centre in the metropolitan district all the chief industries. In 
the extra-metropolitan districts the principal works are saw-mills, smelt- 
ing works, sugar-mills, and flour-mills, or industries of a domestic 
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character intended to meet a day-to-day demand, or for the treatment 
of perishable goods. 

The following table shows the number of hands employed in the metro- 
politan Racsct: as compared with the remainder of the state for the 
last ten years 








Tans Hands ene ed. ! | = Hands employed. 
Year. | Metropolitan Other “| Year. Metropolitan n | Other Other 

| _. District. Districts. || Pee ag District. eet, | .| I Districts. 
1890-91 28,058 18,077 || 1896 | 29,085 20,755 
1892... 24,128 20,140 | ~. (1897 | 29,984 21,455 
1893 22,672 16,246 || 1898 31,934 20, 584. 
1894 24,954 17,817 | 1899 | 34,216 21,430 
1895 | 25,287 18,546 | 1900 | 38,668 22.11] 








There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in New 
South Wales. Producing, as it does, the raw material of various kinds 
necessary for supplying the primary wants of civilisation, it is evident 
that the state must ere long find a way into some parts of this field. 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
developnient of manufactures is. the impossibility of drawing from a 
population so small and so widely scattered a fair profit on the capital 
required to carry them on. | Hitherto the chief employment found for 
labour and capital has been in the primary productive industries, and 
these industries continuing to be profitable and population to increase, 
whenever the prospect of “profit presents itself, manufactures, adapted 
to the conditions as well as to the wants of the country, will naturally 
establish themselves, affording other investments for capital, and 
avenues for the employment of labour. 


PREPARATION OF Raw MATERIALS. 

Below will be found a table showing the number of works devoted to 
the preparation of raw materials, the product of pastoral pursuits. The 
amount of employment offering in these works is, of course, not a little 
affected by the seasons :— 








Average number of Hands employed. 

























on Se 
es - D > 
eae ee, Sep | S82 
. “i * 5 @ = a Oo = a p z vt < = = Y 
Description of Works. - 2elo4| § | o@ [eS les Ras Bead 
' |3E1S3| . | 28 |ssgiges eco | O83 
= ee) 2 | © MEesibog ; 2 Pas AS 
ae) — a> = O a 2 3 ° al ees 
5 = Tas ee = os) iS & = ee <3 
me (|.0 | “Fe | | 2 ee 
Ey 
BOMInF-GOWN ©... we ce ees 9 at a 4 16 6 37 181 5,475 
Glue and Oil and Grease ........ 7) i 4 12 91 8} 127 300 55,350 
MEMES oo ah oun oe ks coal wom 8 9 4 8 68 4 93 106 19,222 
Tallow Refineries .............. | 5] Bf AZ 6| 28} 21] 66 94 6,700 
IOTINN 65 eis ip Pw tiaovgn 97 | 132 | 11 38 | 802 31 | 1,014 885 60,810 
Wool-washing and Scouring ....; 53 | 85 | 23 62 ee 024 50 | 1,245 1,080 77,565 
Es HOSTS Seer ss Se 
NS ng eg “179 | 257 25T | 45 | 130 130 2,029 | 120 eee 2,646 | 225,122 





21 se SR MI esis Se hs, Bae Las EA iki tee DA I os ae 
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Boiling-down and wool-washing works confined to station use have 
not been included in the above table, The number of hands given is the 
average at work throughout the year, but at certain seasons many more 
persons are at work, especially at wool-washing. As would naturally be 
anticipated, women do not find much employment i in the industries com- 
prised in the foregoing category, none being employed during 1900. 
The number of children employed is also ” small—namely, five, all 
males, The production of tallow is an important industry. The rise 
in prices which occurred during 1892 induced pastoralists to slaughter 
and boil down part of their surplus stock, especially the old ewes, and 
although the price of tallow afterwards ‘fell, the production greatly 
increased. During 1894 the export reached the large figure of 
847,236 cwt., a quantity greatly in excess of that exported in any 
previous year, and the slight decrease in the exports during 1895 was 
more than counterbalanced by the Jarge increase. in local consumption, 
Since 1895 there has, however, been a great decrease in the production 
of tallow, the quantity produced being 570,983 cwt., in 1896 ; 
656,973 ewt., in 1897; 466,102 cwt., in 1898; 389,838 cwt. in 1899, 
and 444,429 ewt in 1900. The following statement gives the estimated 
quantity of tallow made in the state, distinguishing the amount locally 
consumed from that exported :— 


Estimated quantity of New South Wales Tallow. 





Year. eg eee eee, 
Exported. Locally consumed. Produced, 
cwt. cwt. ewt. 
1890-91 223,618 123,080 346,698 
1892 313,331 123,053 436,384 
1893 657,591 183,065 » 840,656 
1894 847,236 | 221,864 1,069,100 
1895 794,920 282,295 1,077,215 
1896 404,054 166,929 570,983 
1897 485, 102 171,871 656,973 
1898 331,842 134,260 - 466, 102 
1899 oar 052 142,786 | 389,838 
1900 309,060 | 135,369 | 444,429 





PREPARATION OF Foop PRODUCTS. 


The establishments connected with the preparation of food and drink 
form one of the largest classes of works in New South Wales. In many 
places which come under this heading, and from which returns were 
received, the number of hands employed is small, owing to the nature 
of the operations carried on, although the output may be considerable. 
It should be noted that creameries are now regarded as adjuncts to 
butter factories, and are included with the latter so far as the number 
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of hands employed and the plant and machinery in use are considered ; 
the number of establishments, however, only represents the number of 


factories where butter is made :— 
hel eect a aL eee ee Pee 











| 
g Average number of Hands employed. s ib 5 
ie = er need ee td 
=2\2 eer | eee tee 
Description of Manufactory or |S a|e¢2) ¢ Ss BS 2 | See | eg 
Work. qales| 3 | s% ler igs | aes | S35 
Ba|o2) ‘Sp Sars Ses 2h e hos 
ZAS|/Ss| 2% | Po 85S 52S) a eS | oe 
elf2|% |az iss 88 | 2/18 <3 
he I 8 ie 2 # 
ics) ARO a eR ee Meese See. Tide Hee AE it fl ec IRE 8 
f 
| £ 
Aerated Waters ..... wccccccseees 186 | 220; 39 24} 709 131 1,123 617 | 85,919 
BACON. cons s cecvweselestcrbisesieees 12; 16 9 11 S+ 8 | 128 | 139 11,000 
BISCUIGS ose oc tke cc cv cece ecnee 8/ 19 | 21 7 | 763 20} 8380 143 | 46,846 
PRI OTION 2: Vo cis'cte se deny er chess 52 | 87 | 116 53 | 567 97 | 920 1,623 | 163,860 
PENEEOE ic is kiss cp a'coov acres naan euie 120 | 313 | 63 96 | 315 70 | 857 2,363 | 180,691 
Ce ek i's bee bm rw dhe nai 14 | 18 3 1 27 5 54 87 4,372 
Condensed Milk .........-+-+0---- 3 Zs 3 9 40 11 67 133 12,313 
Condiments, Coffee, and Spices....) 21 | 31) 38 10 | 440 16 | 535 359 | 23,162 
Confectionery .......-..eseeeseces 16 | 24); 31 12 | 625 14 | 706 178 2,815 
ORTOUS: cS oib.c'en ohne de'svic cess ne 4 Oe ae | 6 73 7 | 106 87 | 18,800 
MIO ose sisickbeb cn aubat sevens 86 | 117} 71} 110] 455 88 | 841 4,368 | 275,910 
{ce and Refrigerating ...........-- 24) 50; 40 93 | 402 38 | 623 2,145 | 89,760 
Jam and Fruit-canning .......... 8} 15; 19 7 | 662 10 | 713 171 9,462 
Meat Preserving and Curing ...... 12 | 24] 13 19 | 781 33 | 870 378 | 33,195 
Surat Mills oo oes is ees een eee 8} 34 9 70 | 546 31 | 690 2,988 | 516,039 
Sugar Refineries..............+..- 1 1 | 4 17 | 478 10 | 510 700 | 218,055 
Saver ETE RNR EO 
MS ois Vstbes kame beien 575 | 982 | 490 | 545 | 6,967} 589 |9,573 | 16,479 (1,692,199 


* Including 1 butterine factory. 


Included in the foregoing figures are 18 female overseers or managers, 
14 clerks, and 931 workers in the factory—in all, 963 females, of whom 
-22 were children. In such establishments as aerated water factories, 
breweries, butter and cheese factories, flour and sugar mills, and jam 
factories, there is a large fluctuation in the amount of labour employed, 
in some seasons many more people being engaged than in others. Taking 
tthe whole of the above works, for a portion of the year there were 
‘probably about 1,380 more hands employed than are given in the table. 

The brewing industry has not made much advance since 1886, when 
an excise of 3d. per gallon was imposed on the local manufacture of 
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beer. It is open to question, however, whether the falling off in pro- 
duction, in comparison with the growing population, is due to this cause, 
as there is evidence that there is now a lessened demand for all forms of 
alcoholic liquors. The invoice value of ale and beer imported, and on 
which duty was paid, during 1900, was £252,100—not a very large 
amount considering that £187,363 of it was for beer in bottle, which 
in this state breweries are only now attempting to produce on any 
extensive scale. The following table illustrates the present position of 
the brewing and bottling industry and its progress during the last ten 
years; the figures given for the year 1890-91, during which period 
the statistical year did not coincide with the calendar year, represent the 
quantities on which excise was paid during 1891 :— 


A Sg eS eee 





Year. TEnloyed. a a 
No. gallons. 
1890-91 793 10,594,020 
1892 745 10,807,200 
1893 685 9,753,200 
1894 744 9,508,400 
1895 848 9,821,840 
1896 791 10,177,360 
1897 871 10,806,400 
1898 §30 11,674,880 
1899 885 12,218,560 
1900 920 13,410,800 


—_—————$—$$ 


The growth of sugar-cane in the northern districts of the state, 
and the manufacture of sugar therefrom, have now become important 
industries, the output in 1900 being 398,760 cwt. of sugar and 1,179,600 
gallons of molasses. Since 1897, however, there has been a great 
decrease in the acreage under cultivation, due, in great measure, to the 
fact that many of the growers in the North Coast district have aban- 
doned sugar-growing in favour of dairy-farming. The total area under 
cane in 1901 was 22,114 acres, or 148 acres less than that of 1892, 
when it was returned at 22,262 acres. As far back as 1877-8 
the number of sugar-mills in the state was 50, of which 24 
used steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by cattle, and the number of 
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workmen employed was 1,065. These had increased in the year 1885-86 
to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by cattle, whilst the number of men 
employed and the quantity of sugar and molasses turned out had corres- 
pondingly increased ; but since that time the fall in the value of sugar 
has caused the closing of many of the smaller establishments, and the 
cane grown has been to an increasing extent sold to the large factories, 
which pay to the growers a price but slightly below that given prior to 
1885. At the present time there are only 8 mills in the state. 
Almost everywhere the tendency to concentrate the manufacture of sugar 
in large central establishments is increasing. In the West Indies and 
elsewhere small mills are rapidly disappearing to make room for larger 
establishments, where business is strictly confined to the industrial process’ 
of sugar making, the planters attending solely to the cultivation of the 
cane. ‘The following shows the particulars of the sugar industry for 
the last ten years :— 





) 
| 














ee Sugar Mills. Pipl: Sa af Manufacture of— RAE Ss 
ty eee Se Steam. | Other. | RawSugar. | Molasses. sacs hers 
No. No. ewt. gallons. No. 
1890-91 31 2 *1,344 #12 530,660 | 1,074,080 | 1,621 
1892 24 1 3,094 7 70 485,780 789,230 | 1,468 
1893 25 3 3,244 16 478,605 | 1,079,940 | 1,392 
1894 23 2 3,476 - 452,756 | 1,573,886 | 1,174 
1895 p. EAD CER A 3,450 oy 444,261 | 1,427,458 | 1,415 
1896 5 MY SNA aR 3,479 ae 571,140 | 2,520,580 | 1,475 
1897 A Me eres ay 3,620 iy 593,066 | 1,421,406 | 1,297 
1898 SE aes 3,001 pa 582,198 | 1,647,785 | 1,168 
1899 13: ee 3,212 ee 307,048 | 1,064,850 | 1,038 
1900 ii abet 2,988 a 398,760 | 1,179,600 690 





* Only partially ascertained. 


In addition to the 690 hands usually employed in 1900, there were 
38 others employed at busy periods, comprising altogether 728. Itis 
very possible that casual hands have been included in some of the years 
shown in the foregoing statement. 

There is now only one establishment in the state for refining raw 
sugar. The quantity of sugar melted during the year 1900 was 1,191,000 


FLOUR MILLS. my 8 
ewt., of which 602,013 cwt. were imported, chiefly from Queensland. The 
remaining 588,987 cwt. comprised raw sugar produced in New South 
Wales. The returns relating to sugar refineries for the last ten years are- 
given in the subjoined table :— 


























Sugar Hands Spantaty | Sugar and Quantity 

Year. patnowies. = eg eae Refineries. fod ce oe 
No. No. | cwt. | No. No. ewt. 

1890-91 1 300 = 660, 000 || 1896 1 391 866,000 

1892 1 372 | 772,948 || 1897 1 398 864,400 

1893 2 672 805,058 1898 ] 454 948,400 

1894 2 440 | 756,200 | 1899 | 1 450 | 1,032,400 

1895 1 342 | 801,000 | 1900 | ] 510 =| 1,191,000 


| 
| 


The hands given above as engaged during the year are only those in 
constant employment ; in addition, there are many men employed for 
longer or shorter periods in discharging ships, storing sugar, and other 
work incidental to the trade. . 

Almost from the introduction of the sugar-growing industry in New 
South Wales, the manufacture of sugar has been largely in the hands 
of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose mills on the Clarence, 
the Richmond, and the Tweed have been referred to in another part of 
this work. This company also owns the only sugar refinery in the 
state, where the produce of their local mills is refined, together with 
a portion of the output of their factories in Fiji and Queensland. 

The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample for 
treating the flour consumed in the state; and the fact that New 
South Wales now produces sufficient wheat for its own requirements 
does not, therefore, make an increase in the number of flour-mills 
probable, as those in existence are not kept going to their full capacity. 
The figures in the following table approximate closely to the actual 
amount of wheat treated in the local mills :— 





New South Wales 





aad Imported Wheat Total Wheat Total Flour 
: Wheat treated. treated. treated. made. 
.-bushels.. bushels. bushels. tons. 
1891 5,060,491 859,309 5,919,800 118,396 
1892 3,244,942 925,508 4,170,450 ~ 83,409 
1893 6,641,665 | 458,332 7,100,000 142,000 
1894 5,662,660 254,290 5,916,950 118,339 
1895 6,210,639 358,861 6,569,500 131,390 
1896 4,628,964 2,238,576 6,867,540 137,350 
1897 | 5,940,501 790,149 6,730,650 -. 134,613 
1898 8,078, 664 444,986 | 8,523,650 170,473 
1899 | 6,814,636 1,005,814 7,820,450 156,409 
1900 | 8,397, 190 | 123,960 §,521,150 170,423 
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Particulars of the flour-mills in operation in the state for the last 
ten years are given below :— 








Flour-mills. Flour-mills. 
Year. “Say ee 9es7 Seen Year, 
Horse- | Hands Horse- | Hands 
| power. |Employed. oxo. | Bam [abate power. |Employed. 
1890-91! 74 2,363 541 1896 81 we. 3,448 721 
1892 | 72 | 1,936! 568 1897 81 | 3,888] 740 
1893 =| 87_-| 2,531 | 699 1898 80 | 3,955| 757 
1894 83 3,305 696 1899 80 4,065 815. 
1895 aoe | eal ee 87 3,611 678 1900 86 [othe elena oak 4,368 841 


MANUFACTORIES OF CLOTHING AND TEXTILES. 


The third class of industries is connected with the manufacture of 
clothing and textile fabrics. The different descriptions of works are 
given below :— 





Average number of Hands employed. 











n 
pe R : Number 
eae 3 § x 3 | Workers | Carters, | regularly 
Description 88] tvs | Clerks, |.§ a in Messen- | employed Total 
of Manufactory or |Q%| £32 &c. | ©3] Factory,| gers, | at their a a 
Work. S5\ 4) > HE | Mill, &c.| &c. own 
Aer = homes. 
= s 
M [F. fat | pa fac |e fae]. | rjuln| 3 
a 
Boots and shoes...... 94 |164 | 16 | 47 2 | 14 |2,625)1,020) 35 | .. 21 9 |2,906|1,047| 3,955 
Clotalng 3 iose5 st 31 | 47 | 13 | 29 7 6 | 5381/1,923| 13 | .. 8| 297 | 634/2,240) 2,874 
Dressmaking and Mil- 

SIMGI orks Cove ec tes 169 | 21 195 | 6| 8 x¢ 82,166, 3); 1 Re ae b 38|2,378] 2,416 
PRETO eica sas + cess 2 rd Be pie ene Lae J A cages © LEAN era - ap 12) “34 23 
Hats and caps ...... 10, 05 46 Ae 2 76 sh 3a eed [A 9| 97) 183) 280 
Oilskin and  water- | | 

proof clothing ....; 5|10}..] 5] .. 1 55} 231; 2] .. 3} 60; 76) 291) 367 
Shirtmaking ........ 9 A a A dae 1 os I ii Me 4 16] 117] 133 
POMOTING isk 5s saa 176 |203 | 1 | 37 3 1 |1,065 = ZBi1. vs 50 | 117 |1,382)1,412) 2,794 
Woollen cloth........ 4 ois ig Rae BO.) 2144)). 68) 7 B31 4 oo” | 2163} S87 S27 


BES, INS PBS Se RN SS RR RR I CPE Dh 


OMB ss S'oin's esas 500 {480 |231 |129 | 16] 30 |4,520 8,980) 83 | 1 | 82} 509 |5,324|7,737)13,061 
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Power is not employed to any extent in the industries included in the 
foregoing class, except in boot factories and woollen mills. In boot 
factories, plant valued at £82,786 is employed, the machinery having 
a capacity of 304 horse-power; in clothing factories the value of plant 
is £14,105; and in woollen mills the plant is valued at £20,119, the 
capacity of the machinery being 210 horse-power. 

As a wool-growing country New South Wales is apparently specially 
adapted for the manufacture of woollen goods, and accordingly that 
industry was one of the earliest organised in the state. The endeavour 
to promote the local manufacture of woollen goods, however, has so far 
met with little success. The largest establishments find it needful 
to add to their business the making of slop clothing, by which means 
they have been enabled to carry on at a profit. The machinery in most 
of the mills is not of the best kind, and altogether the industry is dis- 
appointing. 

The following table shows the number of woollen-mills in operation, 
the number of employees, and the quantity of cloth manufactured during 
each of the last ten years :— 


eee 


Hands Employed. 














Year. babies 5 | wollen tioth 

| Males. | Females. Total. manufactured. 
| No. No. No. No. yards. 
1890-91 4 Vt Pe | 155 310,000 
1892 | 5 127 58 185 202,088 
1893 | 5 144 59 203 440,500 
1894 | 5 159 62 22) 461,000 
1895 5 175 67 242 613,500 
1896 | 5 162 70 232 588,015 
1897 | 5 149 61 210 440,177 
1898 | 5 169 72 241 487,374 
1899 4 144 78 299 428,158 
1900 4 163 58 221 460,187 


, 


In 1882 there were eight woollen-mills in operation in the state, 
employing as many as 385 hands. Now, as will be seen from the above 
table, the number of mills has been reduced to four, and the employment 
afforded is much less; at the same time, the production of cloth in 1882 
was only returned at 319,225 yards. It will be observed, however, 
that the quantity of woollen cloth which is stated to have been manu- 
factured bears no fixed proportion to the hands employed. The figures 
are set down from the manufacturers’ own returns, and are given for 
what they are worth. 
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The employment afforded in the manufacture of boots has kept pace 
with the growth of population, as will be perceived from the table below. 
The improved efficiency of the machinery employed is, however, apparent 
in the increased output :— 

















Hands Employed. Slippers, 
ae Boot Boots Canvas, and 
5 Factories. Manufactured.| Cloth 
Males. | Females. | Total. ies made. 
No. No. No. No. pairs. pairs. 
TODO EOR isos cnccks 60 2,262 544 | 2,806 2,634,254 “s 
Seti cckutcccescdes 66 2,230 47§ 2,708 2,500,000 a 
ER ee icd see nonin es op o4 2,429 661 3,090 2,545,061 " 
(SS 68 2,716 | 704 | 3,420] 2,611,700; * 
Ries osc eeudisoces 66 2,852 891 3,743 2,721,132 | 104,000 
Mh avnsskaviaccaneees 82 2,677 849 3,926 2,567,169 | 155,000 
NOES ss 55S Doknwentais 81 2,683 837 3,020 2;735,528 | 210,356 
PROS o cess 76 2,655 845 3,500 2,904,783 | 237,120 
13. | Rae feet 7 2,602 908 3,510 3,207,196 | 285,365 
1900; nets seus 94 2,906 | 1,047 3,953 3,269,935 | 387,156 


* Included in Boots and Shoes. 

From the above figures it will be noticed that there was an increase in 
the number of hands from 2,806 in 1890-91 to 3,743 in 1895, when the 
number of establishments was only six more than it was five years 
before. In 1896 the hands decreased in number to 3,526, in 1897 to 3,520, 
and in 1898 to 3,500, despite the inclusion in those two years of a small 
number of factories employing four hands which had been excluded from 
the returns in .previous years. There is a slight upward tendency, 
however, in 1899, when the number of hands was returned at 3,910, 
and in 1900 the total had increased to 3,953. There appears to be a 
tendency for large factories to supersede small works, and drive the 
latter out of competition in this particular branch of manufacture. The 
average number of hands employed in each factory rose from 35:9 in 
1888-89 to 55-2 in 1895, while in 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900, 
owing to the change in the system of tabulation, the average was only 
43°0, 43:5, 46:1, 44-4, and 42-0 respectively. The number of pairs of 
boots manutactured during 1900 was 3,269,935, the highest output yet 
recorded, and equal to an increase in production of over 635,680 pairs 
on that of 1891. A comparison simply by pairs manufactured, how- 
ever, is not altogether satisfactory. The description of boot made has 
very greatly improved of late years, and to this may be attributed the 
fact that the output per hand is not quite so large as formerly. 
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Metrat Works. 


The number of metal and machinery works in operation during 1900, 
the average number of hands employed, and the machinery and cther 
plant used, were as follow :— 





Average number of Hands employed. Machinery and 























Bd) other Plant. 
Se 
“S| j “ ‘ 
nti Sa/;8. = on ; |) an no 3 
Description of Works. 2ni1Sef/ § | .S lag ~ > 
fales| 5 | | en, |bS: S 
as|S2| 7 | &8 | Seg |Sss| . | & | Value. 
Migod| x gS =O os A “a n 
Bieri & Be | Os 103 § Bs 
£ 
Agricultural Implements .......... 9; 14 6 5 142 2; 169 71 7,050 
Botler-making. 3. 6 isis 60 ois edlon's 5 8 8 2 139 2] 159 223 7,430 
BERR 6a sro itiep inate 30 Cék~w sUdaeonoe i: 6 6 3 154 1] 180 55 8,400 
Coppersmithing............ cseeee. 5 8 3 3 GB Ase 82 23 1,890 
MED GBTIIIN ES Sorctdin fete vans «oes oieteles 76 | 183 | 97 60 | 2,853 54 | 3,197 | 1,869 | 247,849 
Galvanised 1r0i 3.036... - ewe dese 19 | 2 15 5 248 7| 299 56 9,884 
Iron Works and Foundries ........ 52) 71-1. 87 41 1,151 24 | 1,824 888 117,060 
LGR Urn bdo obec. hues eae ee 2 2 3 2 90 4} 101 450 16,300 
Railway Carriages* .............. 2 5 5 3 Ce Or 148 62 11,510 
Railway and Tramway Workshops..| 20} 43 | 42 32 | 2,965 16 | 3,098 | 1,153 165,735 
Smelting and Ore-dressing ........ 41 | 133} 68} 186| 2,501 | 173 | 3,061] 5,775 639,985 
Stovesand Ovens ................ a haa b 5 1 73 3 93 15 3,050 
pe ess ee EE ee 31 | 45) 15 2 364 5 | 4381 26 14,680 
Wire Worthy oons0 Saisie. wuisidows 4 6} 12 4 DU epee 212 54 17,180 
Other Metal Works... 0.5. csc... cree 12} 19) 18 + 321 21 | 378 155 13,570 
IEEE ARE a Mx: 297 | 5388 | 385 | 353 | 11,394 | 312 |12,932) 10,825 | 1,281,573 





* Including 1 establishment making railway springs. 


The classification of works connected with machinery, engineering, 
and foundries presents many difficulties, as the trades are in many cases 
carried on side by side in the same establishment, and what one year is 
designated by a proprietor an “ engineering establishment,” may in the 
following year be returned as a “foundry,” according tothe importance of 
the work done during the year. The various descriptions of ironworks 
have been separately shown above, so far as it has been possible to classify 
them, but the figures referring to kindred industries should be read 
together. ‘ 

The iron trade should in time form one of the great staple industries 
of the state. Every natural advantage possessed by the great iron and 
machinery-producing countries of the world—such as England and Bel- 
gium—is also present here. Not only are iron and coal deposited in 
abundance, and in positions easily accessible and readily worked, but, as 
pointed out in the chapter on Mines and Minerals, the local iron ore is 
exceedingly rich. Scarcely any progress, however, has been made in 
iron smelting, and nearly the whole stock of pig and wrought iron 
required for the local manufactoriesis imported. The other descriptions 


of metal works, both for smelting and manufacturing, are in a more 
forward state. 
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Works for the treatment of metals in 1890 numbered 294, in which 
were engaged 10,236 persons, while in 1900 the number of works was 
297, and the hands employed had increased to 12,932. In 1890 there 
were 1,222 hands employed in 20 smelting works; the works now number 
41, and the hands employed, 3,061. The employment afforded in these 
trades has largely increased during late years, some large smelting- 
works having been erected in the state; while the business of some of 
the existing establishments has been extended. There has also been 
a large increase in the hands employed in making or repairing railway 
motors, carriages, and other appliances, the employees in 1892 
numbering 2,586, and in 1900, 3,246. Of the latter, 3,098 were 
employed in the workshops connected with the state railways. 


BuILpING MATERIALS. 


Industries directly or indirectly connected with the supply or pre- 
paration of building materials afford employment to a large number of 
persons, chiefly in saw-mills. The following table shows the hands 
employed during 1900 :— 


Average number of Hands employed. “Machinery and 























3 other Plant. 
ww eRe AD Te Ca ee 
ee ae oe ; 

Mike S&/&,]/ ¢ 3 as a | 3 
Description of Works. oa . - | B o% (2a ig S | z 
he 2 > | 8 lSe328a0 Pa 
B96 18.| "8 /2s-ee | sae 
BEDURAG KS ono nis sates te eR eee 6 6 1 29 6; 42) 50} 2,120 
BRICKS S,'s'. 5s. gk cs epics op cp memeeeuiee 157 | 193 35 48 | 1,164 95 | 1,535 | 1,639 | 180,096 
COMBE Y 555 in's sx + a ec eemenes as 39 61 24 18 | 396 23 | 522| 827] 28,400 
Lime, plaster, and cement ........ 12 16 1 2| 116} 20} 155 92 7,885 
Marble and monumental masonry..| 25 35 6 3| 184 7 | 2385 49 4,305 
Modelling and pattern-making .... 4 ee y 17 oe ee a 1,900 
Paints and varnishes ............+. 2 3 Ast 08 8 5 Bi Re 33 900 
Pottery and earthenware.......... 14 29 13; 12] 342 16 | 412) 230] 39,982 
A WPTAUIG ais cos o's. o cass wear One 269 | 359) 154 | 260|2,114| 407 8,294 | 5,499 | 242,900 
4 
SLONC-OTUBNING. davne siciidcawaseeun 8 12 6}. 4). 110 45 | 187| 305] 17,650 
Stone-dressing and polishing ...... 5 6 2 | 5| 106 5 | 124 Bd 7,200 
Wocd-turning and carving ........ 15 15 2 | 3 66 4; 90 84 5,310 
| | 
i 


j 
Total’; <schtcacaceenl 556 | 740| 247] 367 ve 630 6,036 | 8,302 488,148 
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The number of persons employed in the various timber districts, in 
saw-mills, etc., increased at a good rate from 1888 to 1892, but since 
the latter year has fallen off owing to the-stagnation in the building trade, 
although the foundation of an export trade in timber has latterly kept 
the mills in some parts of the state going to their full capacity. The 
establishments in 1890-91 numbered 346, employing a total number of 
3,788 persons, while in 1900 there were 269 mills, and the number of 
hands employed was 3,294. ‘The capacity of plant in the latter year 
was 5,499 horse-power, and its value about £242,900. The number 
of saw-mills and hands employed and the capacity of the machinery 
during the past ten years were :— 


Year. Saw-mills. amacee A perk macnn of 

| No. No. h.-p. 

1890-91 346 3,788 5,735 
1892 288 4,573 5,262 
1893 283 3, 266 4,452 
1894 299 35257 5,101 
1895 315 3,402 5,709 
1896 326 3,187 5,385 
1897 303 3,062 « 5,377 
1898 259 3,061 5,176 
1899 259 | fa 004 5,130 
1900 269 3,294 5,499 


The industry of brickmaking has declined in importance, and now 
employs little more than three-fourths the hands of ten yearsago. This 
is due to the suspension of large public works, and to the lessened 
activity of private builders. The following is a statement of the hands. 
employed and the output for the last ten years:— 














Year. | eure. | Bricks made. Year. | Pcsine 4, | Bricks made. 
} | 

| No. thousands, | No. thousands. 
1890-91 2,018 184;862 || 1896 | 1,295 102,459 
1892 1,504 115,293 || 1897 1,166 113,267 
1893 1,357 105,442 1898 1,252 113,126. 
1894. | 1,242 92113 || 1899 1,448 120,375 
1895 1,211 99,587 1900 | 1,535 128,430 


Licut AND Heart. 


The hands employed in establishments connected with lighting ana 
heating showed a steady increase until 1892; but since that year the 
introduction of labour-saving machineryin gas-works and the substitution 
of the electric light for gas in different places has been responsible for a 


27, 
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reduction in the number of hands employed. The following table shows 
the number of hands employed during the last ten years :— 








Year. Hands. | Year. | Hands. 

| 
1890-91 976 1896 | 859 
1892 1,221 1897 | 938 
1893 979 1898 935 
1894 859 1899 | 987 
1895 900 1900 | 1,083 


The condition of employment in the various industries grouped in this 
class during 1900 was as follows :— 


Average number of Hands employed. Machinery and 











= Plant. 
2 &t | * ; Tar 
st Sete lg. | Smeets | 
Description of Works. og | eg 3S |s2% lox g ©, z | 
7 5 “ © - Sos ia Mons) : Y, 
Be | S2| 2 | SS SESIESS| = | o | Value 
ST ISS | S | padee enone 
gE (gO) [os eee et 
| f 
RIOKO “i cgwecuesectmupseiine as ceies 0s 9 19 7 11} 233 2| 272) 350 47,500 
MAOCLIUS MPTIG. c's owe wa bisievics wees 33 37 4 37 | 103 10 | 191 |3,961 110,051 
AB oy ons babud's bis acl'saicepsss.ce 41 49 36 59 | 418 58 | 620 |1,101 690,357 
tab tak vag Solr Gie 0: 83 | 105 | 47| 107| 754 | 70 | 1,083 |5,412 | 847,908 


The majority of the hands, as will be seen, found employment in 
gas-works, of which there were 41 in operation during the year 
1900, employing 620 hands. The quantity of gas manufactured was 
2,007,054,000 cubic feet, to produce which about 191,000 tons of coal 
were used, giving an average of about 10,500 feet of gas for each ton of 
coal. The quantity of gas made during the past ten years was :— 


Thousand cubic Thousand cubic 
Year. feet of gas. Year, feet of gas. 
T890-O1 se ctusesises 1,512,232 TARMAC ab as 0d sekpshaen 1,816,613 
ASOD cir iecse's sees 1,670,944 PSU bikes: Cain vesace sat oes 1,824,691 
EGU ouiriye yes cast 1,805,812 PtStrriiss) Vous yu virwinas se ake 1,788,218 
LBS cicaias cas so ee's 1,772,557 1899 .:,. in daheapciweris 1,883,002 
RO Gasietssk soins 1,822,243 MOO a ech, chateecaceates 2,007,054 


The rate charged to consumers varies in different country localities 
between 3s. per 1,000 feet in Bathurst and 15s. in Broken Hill and 
Deniliquin, while the prices for street lighting range from £2 Ils. per 
lamp per annum in Lithgow to £9 in Wagga Wagga. The price charged 
by the principal company to private consumers in Sydney and suburbs 
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is at present 4s. per 1,000 feet, while the price for ordinary street lamps 
in the city is £4 perannum. There were, in the latter part of 1900, 
10,277 ordinary and 112 80-candle power street lamps in Sydney and 
suburbs. The tota! consumption of gas in Sydney and suburbs during 
1900 was 1,432,998,000 cubic feet, and in Melbourne and suburbs 
1,096,271,000 cubic feet. From these figures it follows that the con- 
sumption per inhabitant in Sydney was 2,982 cubic feet, and in 
Melbourne, 2,260 cubic feet. 


PRINTING TRADES. 


The trades connected with printing and bookbinding are perhaps 
more keenly affected by general prosperity or depression than any other 
industry. The fluctuation in trade matters will be evident from the 
figures relating to employment in printing and allied works during the 
last ten years, which are given below. It will be seen that the number 
of hands employed in 1900 was the highest during the decade. 


Hands Hands 
Year. employed. Year. ’ employed. 
EOE cd cccd ss ctasncceucens 4,200 ROD is +e scadeetuadecane ies 4,940 
Pde cbc ss th chess ocstanauasé 4,494 LT | RE epee ate me 4,961 
RO ees ss cevidax «coda cseané 4,138 ESS cso 0s) dlbenesocscataans 4,891 
RIE s0 0s date dae steasstieg 4,284 jee)! MRAM poem ey 5,054 
ROU os vede. cidditisescsdetta 4,731 RUUD As. 00 ocdbvareasst sevens 5,421 


The following shows the subdivision of the hands for the year 
1900 :— 








| . 
fachinery and 
| Ee | Average number of Hands employed. d wPteite é 
ee 
| SS IS x7 ee ae 
on = lane % toad 
ee o a rs} O |.&s4 ‘s co) 
Description of Works. ert ae “ 3 o% ne |e S 2 
{ sr = D a S os mH - «6 a 
5a | 5 e joe (ors|\Saes 3 
jae} 88) 2 | Bs Besse) 2 | g | vane 
| 8/25) 8 /sles Pe] 3] & 
= — 
= Oo sS = A a eo 








Electrotyping and stereotyping .... 3 5 20 25 13 6,513 
Paper bags, boxes, etc. ............ 9 15 8 1} 176 7 | 207 15 5,125 
Paper, 22055 Sees 1 1 1 3 40 1 46; 200 12,000 
Photo-engraving .................. | 4 6 6 1 43 2 58 7 1,200 
Printing and bookbinding ........ | 279 | 503} 349 42 | 3,958 164 | 5,016} 999; 472,734 
Printing materials ................ | 3 4 Dift< 58 | 2 69 21 10,850 

Li \ Soave 2 ER | 299] 534| 309| 47 |4,205| 176 |5,421|1,255| 508,492 
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VEHICLES AND SADDLERY. 


T'he number of large establishments connected with the manufacture 
of vehicles and ‘saddlery is not great, the average number of hands 
employed in all works being only ten. The following figures refer to 


1900 :— 








2 ‘ Machinery and 
¢ Average sonia of Hands employed. Piast, 
HZ x) n 2 
oe ae ee p fs) ler a | o 
Description of Works. ° eo g ee Tee ua gs. | = 
cA Be || Ree By 2 
oe ee ae le esi gs|.....| a | Valve 
pa jee 2 | es fes"ise"| a | 2 
| =o) 5 oars So jo 2 5 
nd fan a = 2 s (o) 
BZ jaAd | Sire | Be | x 
£ 
Coaches and Waggons ............ 155 | 194 23 3 | 1,343 11 | 1,574 93 | 380,562 
Saddlery, Harness, Whips, &c...... 44 57 17 1; 490 8 73 19 4,130 
OMS airy no ore oaivene tweet. ves 5 8 4 3 17 3 35 40 1,500 
Bicycles .. we oh oe ot 11 13 4 ah 26 1 44 14 1,325 
Perambulators.. mn F 2 2 7 a 20 cos 22 1 300 
BIT catch: nice epeen cee 217 | a74| 48 7 |1,896| 23 |2,248| 167 | 37,817 





As already explained in the chapter treating of forestry, the timbers of 
the state are very suitable for coach and waggon building, and it is 
likely that the immediate future will see them more generally used for this 
purpose. There is room in New South Wales for the establishment of 
factories for the manufacture of wheels, which are at present largely im- 
ported from the United States ; and if they were conducted on American 
lines they would probably secure the whole of the Australasian trade. 


Snip AND Boat BUILDING. 


During the year 1900, works connected with the building or refitting 
of ships employed 1,674 hands, by far the largest portion of whom 
were engaged in or about the port of Sydney. Nearly all the docks, 
100, are in Sydney, where is situated the Sutherland Dock, one of the 
largest single graving docks yet constructed. A more detailed description 
of the facilities existing in the state for the accommodation of shipping 
will be found in the chapter dealing with Shipping :— 


SPA Ee Pa AE Ae ATED Pa vA vg vse PENT CHER OD sor ent NO TS UTOIED SL rns 











3 Average number of Hands employed. me Tes oma 
Rm = 
wale) 43 tes | a 5 
Description of Works. CS SE| Ss | oe ne igs z 
he Ss i'w o BoA me et ees ap (o) 
Sa | &o 2 SZ lo m>sisasd Pu Val 
ae ¥ mM ® |< & Oe - A aiue. 
g= (oo) 2 las 52782 | 3] # 
3 5 o S le ° 
ei? is | Fe | a ey) 
arn VETER IIE IC TE) nS PESTS ARSE RTE SDL SEAS Nam ee mom 
| | £ 
Docks and Slips ......-++-+eeeeees 8 | 18 19 18 }1,279 88 |1,422 }1,026 | 182,684 
Sails, Tarpaulins and'Tents ...... 10' 10 Tt hae 90 4| ‘108 6| 1,294 
Ship and Boat buildingandrepairing| 11 | 19 5 4{ 115 1| 144 53 7,086 


ES | | | LL LL TT 


jk) eR Ne 29 | 47| 28] 922 bates 93 1,674 |1,085 | 190,994 
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FURNITURE. 


The furniture and allied trades now employ 682 hands more than 
they did in 1890-91. The numbers for the last ten years were :— 


Year. Hands employed. Year. Hands employed. 
TE onlin pennnese 1,234 MN ss icin cadkneameatnee ces 1,167 
| oC aS RTECS om ane a 1,048 eins inde ccbaeieaek oats 1,310 
A 637 IR AAs cnc anccucacteueecs 1,549 
Risin thnnite idan cosine 794 Is oi 6's svn Xe catamenntis 1,677 
RING chan atone knwo 712 MIL sic. o's vwoakaaeneieoe 1,916 


The decline in the number of hands was continuous from 1891 to 
1893, but the figures for 1894 showed a satisfactory increase, and the 
labour conditions have greatly improved since that year. Included 
with the 1,317 hands engaged in making furniture are 528 Chinese. 
Formerly the number of these aliens occupied in the cabinet-making 
industry was larger, but the Chinese Restriction Act has effectually 
prevented the recruiting of hands for the shops employing them, and by 
putting a premium on their labour has enabled them, where they 
remained in the employment of the furniture factories, to obtain higher 
wages. Of late years there has been a marked tendency for the Chinese 
workmen to abandon their old employment, and combine in threes and 
fours for the purpose of establishing co-operative shops. 











Average number of Hands employed. nee and 
a ; 
o3 
mie Ee “ 
Description of Works. ae is. 3 lee ~ 1 
= = ap 3 B ta eal ‘ed on ' = 
; SQinol & ao. bees ° 
428/33) oo | SE igesiges a ; 
a1 Se) = | se setiees a | ge g 
ar! & |e ils jos | s a a 
g co) 5 a |> Ss = g ise ~ 
| £ 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery ..| 27 40} 13 3 388.| 12 456 | 129 8,913 
Feet Ads calcotceee ss sa. 2 4 1 py? eee 29 3 850 
SERINE? 5 oo cies a ain e che See Rdisemns 75 103 | 12 8 (1,166 | 28 {1,317 | 333 | 15,415 
Picitwme: FYAMCR! pine. os csc sccces 7 8 6 1 65 4 84 6 715 
Windiw: BNR pos ck wiiecsiee chenee 4 6 1 OBE fae i ae 250 
dhe" JE ORES Re ee aa eee 115 | 161 | 33 12 | 1,666} 44 (1,916 | 471 | 26,143 


MIscELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 


Besides the industries already dealt with, there are numerous others 
not readily falling under any of the categories into which the manufac- 
tories have been grouped. These have been placed together in the 
following table, though there is little relation between any two there 
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included. None of the industries, tobacco-manufacturing and soap and 
candle-making perhaps excepted, finds employment for any large number 
of hands; but many of them promise to develop into important interests, 
as there is an ample field for them in the state. 





m Machinery and 





3 Average number of Hands employ Plant. 
38 | : 
Description of Works. 2 E 5 4 S b FS £5 ra : 
|e go} 8 eae Pe 1 2 le 
|S Ss) = = tH 
Baskets and wickerware, mats and . 

BRE ce ah ov on ss icalas Sabeds 5 11 3 1 69 15 99 + 264 
Boxes and packing cases .......... 9 9 1 4; 119 16; 149] 158 3,930 
Brooms and brushes .............. 15 18 5 1} 182 5] 161 24 | 2,535 
Catgut and Sausage-skins ........ 2 2 4 2 8 10 
Chaff-cutting and corn-crushing ..} 41 51 7 27 | 175 25 | 285 | 377 | 15,500 
Chemicals, drugs, and patent medi- 

RIDER < iseee sve sine Shanepnteie 15 27 18 11 | 212 17 | 285 | 177] 31,085 
BOOSIE SS Se BiG 6's aly doce. sis as’ acore 13 22 4 6 | 203 10 | 245 | 161); 11,485 
COA EN ga eta 2 an A a Oe 3 1 oie Fe 14 1 is 4 388 
TITS WOCKB rte Ses cow edide eke k ews 5 r§ ae ak 31 1 39 6 540 
Mlectro:plating fo'F05 iccie decesics's. 4 6 3 1 30 : 40 28 3,800 
Fancy leather ...........2.0eee00- ‘yl fo Rg «3 ae 2} 59} 8|-.76] 27]| - 1,585 
Glass (including bottles) .......... 8 14 4 7 | 223 8 | 256 11 7,780 
Glass (ornamental) ................ 7 8 7 2 90 6] 113 35 3,800 
Jewellery (Manufacturing) ........ 8 8 2 86 6 | 102 4 1,200 
EAIIDE ons ress ev Cteh Cw ue sites babe te 3 4 4 56 64 1,080 
Pianos avid OFgane oo. eek sk ees 2 4 10 2} 102 5 | 123 18 2,800 
POLPEMANCEAUS >: 5504 544.cb 0 c'eu couwies 3 4 27 8 39 1 255 
Rope and fishing-lines ............ 5 7 1 7 | 148 3| 161) 155 | 13,795 
RUDHCEGOOGS Gs ecw ons lds son 2 2 2{ $19 23 47 3,950 
Soap and candles ...............06- 43 54 17 14} 2380 36 | 351] 818 | 123,433 
Surgical and other scientific instru- 

MODI So occas te seek ba Sere eee 6 7 6 40 2 55 10 1,950 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ....} 11 33 31 9} 714 13 | 800] 185 42,675 
Lmbrellag: os i. scctstoors ae 3 3 2 ‘ 28 fiwe ss ae 70 
Other Industries (consisting of 

single establishments).......... 7 9 13 1 | 100 5 | 128 46 3,840 

Total ..........c0.--| 227] 825] 138] 97 |2,006| 187 | 3,653 | 2,997 | 277,750 
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This table includes, under “Other Industries,” one of each of the 
following :—Bee-hives, calico bags, explosives, horse and cattle medicines, 
leather belting, ostrich feathers, and revolving wooden shutters. These 
have been combined in order that particulars of the business of indi- 
vidual firms may not be disclosed. 

Tallow being one of the staple products of the country, the manufac- 
ture of soap and candles, as might be expected, is firmly established. The 
quantity of toilet and fancy soap made, is, however, as yet but small, and 
in quality it is scarcely equal to that imported at lower prices. Common 
soap of local make is cheaper than the imported article, and being also 
much better, it usually commands the local market. The quantity made 
in 1890-91 was 143,520 ewt., as compared with 147,515 ewt. in 1900. 
The quantity of candles manufactured was 1,545,920 Ib. in 1890-91, 
and 2,073,427 lb. in 1900, and the supply, including imports, was 
5,977,917 lb. and 6,000,743 lb. respectively. The appended table shows 
the condition of the industry during the past ten years ; the production 
seems to have fallen off since 1895. The quantities stated in the table 
are those returned by the manufacturers, and are given for what they are 
worth, but it is believed that the information for years previous to 1892 
is not quite reliable. 


| 
| Quantities manufactured. 





Year. Factories. Lyet. Soe a oe 
Soap. | Candles. 
ae | 
No. No. | cwt. lb. 
1890-91 27 OTE 194 | 143,520 | 1,545,920 
1892 21 257 | 110,360 | 3,304,130 
1893 51 411 | 180,576 | 3,510,155 
1894 49 467 204,623 | 4,785,109 
1895 50 476 299,356 | 4,632,730 
1896 43 379 150,373 | 3,734,050 
1897 | 40 310 | 187,142 | 2,368,175 
1898 35 276 139,983 | 2,312,778 
is99_ | 987 | 142,526 | 2,675,006 
1900 43 351 147,515 | 2,073,427 





— 


The use of tobacco and cigarettes of local manufacture has, to a 
very large extent, superseded that of the imported articles. The amount 
of cigars made in the state is, on the other hand, very small compared. 
with the total quantity consumed. In 1891 there were 55,985 lb. 
of leaf used in the local manufacture of cigarettes, while in 1900 the 
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quantity had increased to 364,803 lb. The weight of each description of 
tobacco used in the state during 1900 amounted to :— 














| | 

Ib. Ibe, | 
EOE a nas ne nnetbee 859,069 2,045,932 | Soom oi 
CCIE « cicssaiste oe pientbinn 209,353 50,168 259, 521 
Cigarettes. ............ 71,357 364,803 | 436,160 





A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture of tobacco 
in the state; the proportion during 1900 being 1,558,970 lb. of imported 
leaf, chiefly. American, to 901, 933 lb. of New South Wales leaf. The 
quantity of each kind of tobacco made in the state, as well as the 
weight of leaf used in the manufacture, will be found in the following 
table. It will be seen from the table below that the quantity of locally- 
grown leaf used has declined from 1,403,240 Ib. in 1891 to 901,933 Ib. 
in 1900. As shown in the chapter on Agricultural Production, the 
acreage and production of tobacco have dwindled since 1897 from 
2,744 acres, yielding 27,468 cwt. of leaf, to 199 acres with a return of 
only 1,905 ewt. for the agricultural year ended 3lst March, 1901. 
The quantity of leaf given “does not include stalks and stems, which 
are taken out in the. process of manufacture. As ingredients other 
than tobacco leaf are known to be used in the making of tobacco, 
it is probable that the figures showing the quantity of locally-grown leaf 
used are too high. The proportion “of leaf not used would be about 
25 per cent. of the total weight. 














* Tobacco Leaf used. Quantity manufactured. 

Year. 
New South Wales Leaf. | Imported Leaf.| Tobacco. | Cigars. Cigarettes. 

lb. lb. iDEN aaa oo OC As a. Sa AR Nara | lb. 
1891 1,403,240 639,148 1,982,991 3,412 55,985 
1892 ki "499, 136 617,608 i "964, 624 5,128 76,992 
1893 1,284,582 597,482 i 776, 560 480 105,024 
1894 1,312, 575 540,009 i, 732, 496 5, 117 114,971 
1895 1,334, 924 636,287 1,833, 744 1,024 136,443 
1896 1,351,920 691,769 1,857,616 16, 553 169,520 
1897 | 1, 229, 821 876, 231 ] "902, 284 | 14,761 189,007 
1898 1,224, 919 ki 110, 751 9, 081,260 | 21,678 232,732 
1899 ] 273, 673 yj 167, 417 2. 123, 196 | 29, "285 288,509 
1900 "901, 933 1,558,970 2,045,932 | 50,168 364,803 


* Stalks and fibre of leaf removed. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 


The Government of the state is a very considerable factor in the 
labour market, as, in the middle of 1900, it had in its pay no less than 
34,114 persons, excluding those temporarily engaged, and all persons 
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who were merely entitled to receive fees from the public for services 
rendered. The police are included in these figures, but only such of 
the defence forces as are in receipt of regular salaries. Of the number 
given, less than 18,000 could be called civil servants in the sense in 
which the term is ordinarily employed. With employees of a perma- 
nent character should, perhaps, be included roads maintenance men, 
numbering approximately 906. If these. had been included, the per- 
manent employees of the state would be 35,020. As elsewhere pointed 
out, the Government of New South Wales undertakes many duties 
usually performed by local bodies; amongst these duties is, of course, 
the preservation of internal communication. The figures include em- 
ployees in the Customs Department, the Postal and Electric Telegraph 
Department, and the Defence Department, which are now under the 
Federal authority. 

The following table gives the distribution amongst the Depart- 
ments in June, 1900 :— 





Department. 





Number. | Total. 





Under Public Service Act :— 








OME aise éxcastaiediec Fb duednenes ves oavapawoessaeal 971 
tc a asminvie cue vache’ 1,044 
PETE REI. 5. cca don pen prendentienes'cclessecnassepen 57 
I a ee) nuecnubweel 700 
Fe VION sss gins cn Scan retnp nso vis cnnns added 971 
ee Lice cinmcepenneont 1,518 
EET TEE IORI 5,446 
QPPRIRCRR ART CORP RCTEI UU 6c.) ines ee ewccnenencewasce ancons 234 
POOR OHIBE AN, | oso eis cc eln cee ds sai cine ne aeai cc 5,385 
Office of Public Service Board .............cceccseeeeees 36 
——-~-- 16,362 
Under Railway Commissioners) .....:.c0.ccencsveesesceccncacf: | convenbencce 14,087 
Under Boards of Water Supply and Sewerage :— 
DE I lon dais cantcanaanbencbhalasiibiaaieenarieasessk 539 
RTs dance davneeneunceebeeeinerssnn secant 48 
587 
Other Departments :— 
Executive and Legislature ........ccccccsessccsoseseees 86 
Judges and Crown Prosecutors .....ccscecseeeseeeoeees 22 
I les ncn comepe eda eiatdncseesens 43 
Australian Museum ...... ss leagtl sR ers nance 5A 19 
Defence Forces (in receipt of regular salaries) ...... 760 
EPS wtcaek cede bishiss é40isdgechesapi Gian ee teiseneass- aha 2,148 
3,078 
SALE EE ORE NRTE... inrsccaiedes \slewebodeieieaenicarcensimahtt jucdeabebeyee 906 
ac Ripe ELEGY ERK s RR DON 5 Ror a NES 35,020 





Persons in merely temporary employment are not included in these 


figures. 
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STEAM Power. 


The power used in the state for manufacturing, transporting, and 
other purposes is equivalent to 227,600 horse-power, or 168 horse-power 
for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not unfavourably with 
other countries, as will be seen from the subjoined statement, computed 
from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :— 








Horse-powe | Perl f the 
Country. | rnlou ee : | ye og 

| | 

| thousands. | 
United Kingdom ......... | 9,200 250 
PPBNOG? 5) ilscsvsesees Ree | 4,520 110 
Germany 5.600 okie | 6,200 . 130 
PRAIRMIes os tars nado Yooses Cat tear] 2,240 30 
RIAs Socnv a socc oes cae | 2,150 50 
BREE pc bi (hs Une bpiesvekpes vant $30 30 
SDN ibe pease ec iat Mt 740 40 
Bea So aay ths ! 810 140 
TIGHUANG osc) eee ke Ss 340 80 
United States ............... | 14,400 240 
New South Wales ......... 228 | 168 





The services for which the power is used are shown in the following 
table, from which it will be seen that land and water transport absorb 
109,000 horse-power, or nearly 48 per cent. of the total horse-power 
employed. ‘The information with regard to transport and manufactories 
is fairly exact, but is only approximate for the other industries :— 





Industries employing power. Horse-power. 
AROS DO Rae te MN cee o set oye. os ou'exescaesekn cs | 67,500 
PYAUSDORE: GVy AGC ee aad oie Sdkecsececyoncs take | 41,500 
Manniacsomens Cueies bee | 35,800 
Agricultural, Pastoral, and Dairy Farming ... 38,800 
EISEN. ws BPE Less sus taessy<oacssseaceroeves | 27,500 
DAB eu BNOOUS <o. R te try teie es ios ics kcawcceessances | 16,500 

(EAS Re es CES a es ea 227,600 





New South Wales has few running streams so placed as to be available 
for the purpose of driving machinery for manufacturing purposes. By 
far the largest portion of the power used is, therefore, derived from steam ; 
in some instances, chiefly in the metropolis, gas is employed ; the other 
power used is in a few cases hydraulic or electric, while the balance 
comprises machinery worked by horses and cattle. In the table given 
below the number of establishments using machinery is shown, with the 
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aggregate horse-power. By the term “full capacity ” is understood the 
power capable of being generated by the boilers or machinery, and by 
the term “power actually used” the power required to work the pro- 
cesses :— 





Full Capacity of Power actually 
Machinery. used. 
Classification of Industries, 


Other | 


Power. 


Other 
Power. 


Steam. | Gas. 


Number of 
Establishments 
using Machinery. 


Steam. | Gas. 











| 
Treating Raw Material, the product | 


h.p. | h.p. tee h.p. hp h.p. 

















of Pastoral Pursuits......i........... 158 | 2,634 12) 1,996) . 7 
Connected with Food and Drink, or | 

the preparation thereof ............ 538 | 16,171} 114) 194/11,808| 84 177 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics ......... 65 | 320} 280) ... 248| 227| ... 
Buulding: Materinlae ssc dedscccejscsedieses 504 | 8,136; 178) 48) 6,535) 154) 43 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc. ...... 227 10,726 89} 10) 6,936 67) 10 
Ship-building, Repairing, ete.......... 15 | 977 8} 100; 728 8 50 
Furniture, Bedding, ete. ............... 31 |. 374); OT... aio 82) oes 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete. ......... 160 | 892; 333; 30| 577) 257| 23 
Vehicles, Saddlery, and Harness...... O38) DIC heres RS 3 4 
Light, Fuel, and Heat ...............6. 68 | 5,399) 121 1) 3,974, 10 1 
Other Works <7 oo aieac etl 139 | 2,159} 138 ‘| 1,434) 124) 





SOMIRES <p 5 atau take scqansnesaences 1,928 | 47,904 a 395| 34,563/ 1,054) 211 


Returns regarding the employment of machinery in manufactories have 
been obtained for some few years, and the aggregate figures for each of 
the last ten years are given below. The figures for 1890-91 are 
approximate :— 





Horse-power of Machiner 

Year. saipiaved fo Mondeo 
1890-91 24,662 

1892 | 28,061 

1893 27,162 

1894 29,197 

1895 31,802 

1896 33,253 

1897 | 34,191 

1898 32,968 

1899 33,080 

1900 | 35,828 





The importance of the manufacturing industry to the coal-producer 
raay be gathered from the fact that out of a total of 5,507,497 tons 
raised and 2,138,165 tons required for local consumption in 1900, 
966,000 tons were used for manufacturing purposes, in addition to 
190,000 tons consumed by gas-works. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


A detailed statement of the production from the manufacturing 
industry cannot be given every year, asx the labour and expense involved 
in obtaining the information are very considerable. The next complete 
statement will be published after the returns of the census of 1901 have 
been fully investigated. The table below shows the total wages paid 
in the various classes of industry, together with the estimated value of 
production for each class during the year 1900 :— 


= Value of 
= Total pation apr 
a pi duced, 
Class of Industry. @ eae excluding 
= : Value of 
$ | Material. 
al 
179 245,908 745,257 
Connected with Food and Drink or the prepara-| 575 765,596 | 2,065,947 


tion thereof. 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics .............ccseeeceeeees 
RRR RSRE IT ass lcouasansnbnmass 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc............ccceeeereeeees 
Ship-building, Repairing, etc. .........cccccseseceeees 
Birnitine, Beceineehei ck. ac acansenennsceceres 
Books, Paper, Printing, Engraving, etc............. 
Vehicles, Harness, and Saddlery ..............s0.0008 
Titaphats;, Winall, aad Bi eabi a soins cccnsaecencacwseasincee 
Miscellaneous’.............000 edie iepuapthiomncgnecnabehulacnoon 


| 

Raw Material, the product of Pastoral Pursuits. 
500 651,092} 950,839 

556 679,536 | 1,060,480 

297° | 1,237,132 | 2,353,121 
9 184,080 | 304,142 
115 157,040 | 240,632 
299 465,608 | 1,047,698 

217 174,564 | 264,590 

83 139,048 | 340,200 
227 274,612 | 500,074 


Nabi calichscrhwthitsiecrskanbihenpabsnoci 3,077 | 4,974,216 | 9,872,980 











The value of the production of the manufacturing industry has been 
estimated for 1880 and some succeeding years, and is shown in the fol- 
lowing table :— 


Year. | Value of Production. 
£ 
1880 4,437,700 
1885 6,296,000 
1890 7,615,000 
1892 7,798,786 
1894 6,880,200 
1895 7,005,600 
1896 7,963,500 
1897 8,078,900 
1898 8,079,700 


1900 — 9,872,980 
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The decline in the total value shown in some years is due to the fall in 
the prices of products, and not toa decrease in the output. The highest 
value was reached in 1900, with £9,872,980. This value was in 
excess of that of 1892 by £2,074,000, but had the 1892 prices prevailed 
in 1900 the increase would have been somewhat less. 

The employment and production alluded to in the preceding pages 
refer to establishments classed for statistical purposes as manufactories. 
Besides the 60,779 hands accounted for in the tables, there are others 
actually engaged in manufacturing processes who are not included. 
These comprise persons working on their own account at home, or in 
establishments too small to be properly designated as manufactories. In 
the foregoing pages a manufactory has been considered to be an establish- 
ment using steam, or, when steam is not used, where four or more hands 
are usually employed. It is estimated that there are 6,105 males and 
10,872 females who are thus excluded from classification. The males 
comprise tailors and shoemakers working in their own homes or in 
companies of less than four ; and wheelwrights, blacksmiths, saddlers, and 
other workers of the same type, whose establishments are principally 
repairing shops, such as are found in every village of the state. The 
females are mainly seamstresses, milliners,and dressmakers ; and from 
their numbers it will be seen that the women working outside the 
factories are a far more important body than the hands employed 
within those establishments. 

The total number of persons engaged in the various manufacturing 
processes may, therefore, be set down at 78,000, and the value of their 
production at £10,696,800, which includes £823,800, the value of the 
work of the hands not included in the returns of factories. These are 
the figures which will be quoted in the remaining tables of this chapter. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOUR. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration by the state there has 
been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manufacturers 
of the state; in fact, almost all the artisans and labourers who have 
arrived here within the last few years have been those who have left 
the other Australasian provinces in the hope of improving their position 
in New South Wales. The question of the importation of labour has 
not been largely dealt with by legislation in this state. The chief 
enactment on the subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Vic. 
No. 29, which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
state for a period of service not exceeding two years shall be as 
binding and effectual as though they had been entered into within the 
state, provided that the contract or agreement shall have been made 
and subscribed to in the presence of some officer duly authorised in that 
behalf by the Governor and Executive Council of New South Wales. 
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WAGES. 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian states, the 
rapid settlement of the country created a demand for labour of all 
kinds which could not be satistied except by a constant accession of 
labourers from other countries. This demand, which was continuous 
for many years, resulted in the establishment of a rate of wages much 
higher than is ordinarily found in older lands. During 1892, however, 
with the depression in trade there came a partial reduction in wages, 
and in 1893 and the two following years this became general. In the 
appended tables information is given for the year 1900 respecting the 
ages, number, and average weekly wage of male and female employees 
in metropolitan factories under the operation of the Factories Act. 
Full particulars in regard to rates of wages ruling in the various 
industries for the whole state will be found in Part “Industrial Wages” 
of the “Statistical Register” for the year 1900. The average rates 
of representative trades from the year 1823 to the present time will 
be found mentioned in succeeding pages. In the numerous instances 
in which work is done and paid for as piecework, weekly rates of 
wages have been calculated on the assumption that a week is equal 
to forty-eight hours’ work, and the rates quoted show, therefore, the 
amount of wages which would be earned by workmen doing a full 
week’s work. 














MALES. 
13 14 15 16 17 18 |Over18 Total 
Class of Trade. years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males. 














No. 1.—TreATING RAW MATERIAL, THE PRODUCT OF PASTORAL Pursuits. 











No. of 6 8 7 4 5 122 152 
Candles, Soap, Tallow Employees. 

Works, &c. .. tf Average £Es.di£s. dj/£ 8s. dj/£ 8s. d.J£ 8s. dj£ 8s. di£ sd. 
Weekly Wage - 0 6 50 7 0018 0012 91 8 7116 FTlil 9 

: 2 2 | 3 2 6 281 296 
Fellmongery .. we do £sdj/£s dfs. djJ£ 8s. d.J£ 8s. d.j£ 8. djJ£ s. d. 
010 60 9 901010'01201 0 2/117 1/116 O 

Manure (Chemical), (| : i 5 | 12 8 11 187 224 
Bone Mills, Desieeat do Es di£ErdEwSA/EsS. dL 8s. df s. dj£ s. d. 
ing Works, Glue, &c. t - 1/0 8 OO 9 8012 5015 4015 8117 31138 4 

‘ 3 6 | nF Se Rae |) 13 394 449 
Tanneries oe ip do £'s. dj£ s.d.£ 8. d.j£ 8s. d.i£ s. d.J£ 8s. d.jJ& s. dk 
.... O11 20 8 401111/01410018 9/118 2/115 2 

“Pe | 2 3 | 5 | 12 3 386 411 
Woolwashing.. ..| do If 8. dj£ s. dj£ 8. dji£s. dj£s. dj£ s. djés. d 
| Sere wee 00 13 Pls on al 4461.3 “Sitt07 dik Af: ca: 





WAGES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
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MALES. 
13 14 15 16 17 18 |Over18) Total 
Class of Trade. ae years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males. 
































No. 2.—CONNECTED WITH FOOD AND DRINK, OR THE PREPARATION THEREOF 








Be. of (|. 22, 4 9 21 34 33 { 295 | 396 
Aerated Waters, &c...|} Pmpioyers: £sdj/£ s.dJ£s. dj£ 8. dj£ 8. d.|£ 8. dJ£ s. d. 
Weekly Wage 0810010 10100 |011 50 1411/1183 41 711 

( Ses 2 3 45 50 
Bacon os o= Py do £8. dj/£ sd £s.d.J£ 8s. d. 
( O11 311 4 6 23 6211 

: ( 2 g 1° | 35 4 70 | 120 

Biscuits oe he do | £Es a£s.dj£s. dj/£ 8. dj£ 8s. d.j£ s. dj£s. d 
F . 10 8 00 81110 7 10101010011 9119 9/117 1 

} 

(ives 2 2 13 36 745 | 818 

Bread .. ae a do Es Gdi£—s.dj£s dif s. dj-s. da. |£ 8s. dJ£ s. d 
i] ---/0 7 6013 9/0 10 91012 31016 §\2 0 2118 5 

eee ‘ + 6 11 21 27 16 435 | 516 
gape abe Bottling ; ae SS Pedieeaies des ales d)é s. dle sd. 
Ps remeteit °° Ulu... 0 8 8012 11010 51014 6014 4/119 7115 4 

y 3 2 2 1 143 | 151 

sesh \ igen: £s.a/£8. a/£s. aJ£s. d./£ 8. dj£ 8. d. 
ee shy LEDS Rd . 1012 010 7 60138 611 O O119 51118 O 

3 22 | 36 48 18 15 180 | 322 

Confectionery - do {ie s.dj/£s.d/£s. dJ£s. dJ£s. dj£ 8s. d.j£ s. dif s. d 
07410 7 20 7 40 711/010 2/1013 1/113 O1 2 2 

(| - 1 | 2 7 12 3 945 h 0178 

Flour Mills .. +i do £s.d£8. d/£ 8s. dj£ s.d £s. d.j£ 8s. £8. d 
l .... (0 7 6011 0/010 4012 2/014 22 1 8117 4 

; ; * 13 | 30 41 16 20 202 | 322 
eee eae ere do ; £s.d/£s. d/£s. d.j£ 8. dJ£ s. dj£ s. d|£ s. d. 
EONS, Se ..-- 0 6 00 7 O01 8 60 9 6012 9115 111 5 8 
Jams, Preserves, Sata 8 | 30 43 53 15 248 397 
Jellies, Pickles, ; do ; ELsaGa-Es dL s dj£s di£s. dif s. dj£ s.d 
Sauces, &c... «10 8 ; 8 80 8110 9 5018 31 9 61 111 
1 11: 98 Se bs 43 39 25 459 | 599 

Meat Preserving .. do {le s.dj/is. dis. dJ£s. djJ£s. dj£ s. dj£ s. d.J£ s. d. 
0 8 010 9 8010 2012 8015 61 O O119 91118 9 

(| - : | 9 7 7 8 194 | 295 

Pastry .. ee FS do £s. ad l£s. dJ£s dJ£ 8. dj£ 8s. dJ£s. d. 
t ‘ .... 0 9 7011 01018 1). 2 4/112 8110 1 

(oA 8 | 4 4 8 sete eae 488 

Refrigerating and Ice do ‘ £s a/£s. dj£ s. dj£ 8. d. £s. dj£ s. d 
{ ve. 010 80 9 4015 0/013 1) .... {119 5/1 17 11 

(| see 5 | 12 24 19 14 483 | 557 

Sugar-refining ne do - Es. d£s. dl£s. dj£s. dj£ s. d.J£ 8s. dj£ s. d. 
(} .... 10 8 00 7111012 7/014 8016 4/2 611/2 2 4 

: 4 | 17 16 14 10 70 131 
Tea Packing .. ie do ; £s. da/£s. d/£ 8s. IL s. djJ£ s. UjJ£ s. djf 8. d. 
.... 0 6 40 7 210 911101111018 4|11211)1 2 3 
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MALES. 


Total 





Over 18 
years. | Males. 


18 
years. 





17 
years. 





16 


15 
years. | years. 





14 
years. 


13 
years. 





Class of Trade. 


No. 3.—CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
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No. 4.—BvILpDING MATERIALS. 


5 CO 
a3 
Re 
ot? 
oD . 
[o>] 
es Bt 
RH 


do 


Asphalt 


510 13 11019 2/2 5 62 2 0 


rt 40 
Ro 


—— 


do 


Blinds (Venetian, &c).: 


25 31 18 752 842 
£°s. dj£ 8. dfs. 


12 
d.J£ s. d.J£ +s. d.j/£°s. d. 


3,0 10 80 11 


: 4 
Es 
0 8 


do 


Bricks .. 


CO 


1d wi 


do 


Bricklayers and 


Labourers .. 


885 


766 
£s. d.J£+s..dji£s.,d. 
2 3 8119 6 


40 


27 


30 
d.j£ s. dj£s. d.j£ s. d.) 


17 
40 8 50 9 7012 9016 9 


3 
Ss. 
7 


£ 
0 


s. d. 
5 0 


aN 


| do 12 


Joiners’ Works, 


Carpenters’ and 
Saw-mills, &c. 


3 


£8. -0.\£«s.:-d. 
17 -O1. 3 4 


2 


| 


1 
fs. d. 
‘ ig 16 0 


do 


Cement 
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MALES. 
we 13 14 15 16 17 18 |Over18| Total 
Class of Trade. years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males. 
No. 4.—BUILDING api Lea) tare 
No. of er torent Pipe 20 
Mantelpieces and coy tae big £ i d.|£ : d.|£ ; d.!£ d.|£ s. d. 
Overmantels Sects SH | PN Wes ee " 11 41012 0010 8116 81 5 2 
( ayes + 5 5 8 6 187 215 
Marble and 1, SR \ -. do mi i s. dle s.. dis. dJ/£ 8s. dj/£ 5s. d.j/£ s. d.j£ s..d. 
Work Wien i] .... 10 7 2010 9010 8013 9/011 82 0 41116 6 
(| cee | seen | vee [PRS ae Ge 12 14 
Modelling .. my eet eet £s. dj/£s. dif s. d 
| oe ee ee ee 0.12 62 111/117) 9 
Paints, Varnish, ) ( 1 | P 2 10 13 
White Lead, Plaster}. do . - |£ s..d. £ s. d. £8. d.j£s. d. 
of Paris, &c. j (io 5 0 .10 7 6|.......|1 17 1011 10° 8 
Cis 2 7 15 12 8 165 209 
Pottery a4 ws do £s.d.jJ£ 8s. d.£ 8. d.j£ s. d.j£ s. d'£ 8s. d.j£ s. d. 
( .... 10 8°60 7 70 9 51 O 41:10 0116. 51 11: 8 


gadis w dle s. we ale a-disia tle a. 


Farrieries Sis ie do 
. 10 6 00 6 30 9 30 911015 7/117 11/1 12 0 


a Pep 2) 8 6 ; 92 | 116 
( 


40 102 246 223 193 | 3,177 | 3,983 





Foundries, Machinery, ) 
































Iron, Copper Works, do £s. dj/£s. dj/£ 5s. d|£ s. d.j£s. d.j£ s. d.jJ£ s. d.j£ s. d. 
Tools, &c j (0 6 00:6 10 7100 8 2\010 91014112 2 4/1 1510 

( 11 11 

Lead Mills .......... } doo £8. dJ£s. d. 
( : 22 92 2 9 

BS dolar 19 47 37 17 | 307 |: 524 

Plnmbing \..cics- sce: do Es dj£s. dj/£ s.d/£ 8s. dj/£ 8s. dj/£ 8. d.j£ 8. du 
. {0 41110 6 30 711/010 §018 62 5 0116 3° 

1 25 26 

Metallurgical Works do | £s.d.j\£ 8s. d.j£ s. d 
| 12 62 5 22 4 4 

(a2 u | 14} 98 | 47 | 21 | 149 | 245 

Tinsmithing ........ do ,£8s. d/£s. dJ£ 8s. dj£s. dj/£s. dj£ s. d.j£s. d.j£ s. d 
lo 7 60 6 410 7 1012 Ol 11 91016 2110 91 3 1 

( 5 | 2 32 4 126 | 188 

Wire-working ........ do £s. d|/£s. d\£ 8. d/£s. d./£ 8. d.|£ 8. d 
Uo... |... fo-8- 7010 701 1012 92 1101117 

No. 6.—SHIPBUILDING, REPAIRING, XC. 

(\ Reo nce as-- (2 [ 1,186 | 1,273 

Docks and Slips...... do 4 £s. al£ ‘ ct ia ale s. d.J£ s. d. 
Ch web lctetec.s. 10 7 100207 BO 107188 e's Oe 

Fer ae et: § 4 ( 10 | 117 | 141 
gprs a Me i ap oe £3 d|fs.djfsd|€s. des. d/£ sd. 
acl an ag hA ( _10 5 00 7 0010 4019 82 7112 111 

Lape 3 ta 1 ie 135 | 144 

ete areca ciara dpe S Sadie sale s ais « a. HER OREN Se 
§ ( 0 6 0/012 2012 01 4 0018 8212 4210 0 

Asse ene 3. |, &,| 68 

Sails, Tents, &c....... do - ‘£8. Aj£ ; d.j£ s. d.|£ A s. d/£ s.d.\£ 8s. d 
8 Oe 05 00 60 12 60 90 910114 11 8 1 


| 





BA 









































7 38 EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 
MALES. 
13 14 15 16 17 18 |Over18| Total 
Class of Trade. = 5 years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males. 
No. 7.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, &c. 
: f : 
Bedsteads, Fenders, owt wae mis, . £ . de £ A ale om 
SUE cocahe ans ovipkaicus <a Weelig 2 Be 0 Sa ial: 116 511 6 O 
( ade «= ss Fae 2 
Flock’ Mills.......... do Lea, dj£ 8. dji£es..d 
gb 8s _|017 61 2 61 0 0 
- BS 2 paves hat 1 447 448 
’Furniture (Chinese).. do ee + . hee a; i 
ae 2 18 42 37 30 4 
Furniture (European) do s. di£ : xa. £s.0.)/£s. d.j£ os. dL s. d.j£ s. d.J£ s.:d 
lo 6 00.6 50 7°20 9 °9012 0013 7/2 1 5114 8 
z 2 2 1 14 20 
Picture Frames...... do Lis. dj£ s. dj£is. d.jLes. d. £s. djf>s.d. 
0 7 60 6 3010 0010 0 116 2)1 7°10 
Aidgils z se dalbeciee % 2 het 17 19 
Upholstery..........: do Ker d. x aad ‘i “ d 
ove Ay ORE onth-eti cde s0 0 SG0- 0) te o da 1 
No. 8.—Books, PAPER, Printing, &c 
: pees fis 9 8 3 3 5 
gaat Cg } do | £d/£s. d/£s. dl£s. di£s. dis. dj£s. d. 
rer nt .--. 0.6100 7 50 9 6010 41014 2/116 61 1 2 
2 ji 1 4 
Paper Patterns ...... do £s.d/£s. d £s. d.j£ s. d. 
0.5 :91 0 0]. 210 O11 O 4 
sas 9 67 81 124 101 59 1,480 | 1,921 
Thine pee do Ve djJ£-s. d/£ s.d.J£ s. dJ£ s. djJ£s. d|£ 8s. dj£s. d 
ee ERPS 0 6 410 61010 7 30 8 61010 11/0 14 2/2 5 5117 .2 
No. 9,—VEHICLES, SADDLERY, AND HARNESS 
; . - 6 22 35 39 18 512 632 
res ie Riga \ do i £3. dJ£s. dJ/£s. dfs. dJ£s. dJ£ s.d.Jj£s. d 
elena ae .--./(0 5 210.5710 8 °71010 01012 1/114 511 9 9 
( pe Pale 2 4 8 4 69 
Sie dépbe-s cowl do £s. djJ£s. dJ£ s. dj£Ls.djJ£s. dJj£-s.d. 
t : - 10 6 30 9 3010 1011 3/118 91112 9 
f 1 6 13 19 16 11 263 329 
Harness, Saddles,. &c. i do esdles dies dlés. digs. dlés. dlés dies. d. 
(j0 5 00 5 90 71010 7 ae 3}0 14 10/115 4/110 1 
: 3 Areas FNS 8 3 4 11 
Perambulators do £s. d. £s. dL s. dj£s.d4i£ s. d. 
z 07778 . 10 12 6019 8/115 3/1 1 5 
agra S Atee. dh 35 4) e670 
‘Wheelwrights a do £s. d/£ 8s. dL ss. dJ£%s. dj£ s. d. 
( a. 0 5 60 9 8011 3/117 1/1 11 10 
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MALES. 
13 14 15 16 17 18 (jOver18) Total 
Class of Trade. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males. 
No. 10.—Lient, FUEL, AND HEAT. 
r + f No. of F elelaiens 1 4 12 .| 714 8 136 175 
ae ee esdjes. ales. des. dé s. dies. des. d 
, * Weekly Wage 0 5 00 3 2/0 3.70 711/010 82 4 6116 O 
( wae il 1 2 ti 1 1,000 | 1,006 
Gas a2 es a do - £s. dj/£ s.d.j€ s. di£s. dL s. dj£& s..d.j£os.d. 
( ndellaets 0.10 01010 010 10 0012 0010 O02 8 62 3 3 
( Rina oe. wees re | 3 1 44 48 
Wood'and Coal... do | Ig.s. dJ£ s. dl£ sd. sd. 
{ dais SOE chokes 2 i 1 8016 “0)1.12 WMA 
No. 11.—MIscELLANEOUS 
( iba 2 1 ee eee 2 
Asbestos my: as) do 1 " Ss. dsL£xs. d. 
ste. 0.02 0 0 
| CL obbiath idk Bice 1 Bel ae | 19 
Billiard Tables = do E £s.d £s.dj£ 8s. d £s.:d£s. d 
GC] 0040116 ) ... MOS 907 *6 .|2 8 0119 6 
Brushes, Brooms (ex- | ) i ane 1 4 7 5 3 36 | 56 
cept Millet Brooms)|- do Lis. dji£°s. dj£L s. djL‘s. dj£ sg. djLesdlLgoid. 
and Bellows, &c. ..|) \ .... 10 5 60 6 9010 0010 7014 0116 01 6 8 
sold : 1 | 1 50 | 52 
Chaff-cutting and \ do £8. dL s. dif s.cds£00.0d. 
ae arti 12. Bk : .|010 O1 7 6114 4113 9 
( 2 14 21 17 31 | 19 264 | 368 
Chemicals... oi do j£8. d/£ 8. dj£ 3s. dj£s. djJ£ 8s. dJ£ s. dj£ s. d.i£Los. d. 
(0 11 30 7 30 8 70.9 001110013 8115 51 °8 4 
1 s 7 5 5 60 | 78 
‘Cigars. . ar sts do {ie s. d. L's. d.J£s. dj£ 8. d £ sd ‘Los.id. 
0 5 ® OF11. “AO 7 0011 2 ous. 'O SHLER7 22 
( 1 3 6. 2307 abatoee 918 | 149 
Cooperage .. a do £s.dj£Ls. dj£L s. dhs. dif s. dj£ s..dsLes.°d 
7 i 06 00 5 0 510011 1014 7116 0110 1 
( 1 0 | 1 
Cutlery ue oa} do £38.00, Lis.wdsLus. id. 
fl 10 -5.:0 _{l 9-817 6 
Diesinking sent Em) wir ee “ides: ‘ cai 
graving - ( eee AOS Kena oY qld 0: <6 
| ( ‘ a ee | 9 
Dye Works 45 do H 5 y a. a 
ee eal, 2 
gr et Bp ok ‘ eS £s. dl£s. digs. dif s. dif-sidj£s.d.£-8.d 
eae ae ( 05 40 8 00 7 90 7 6011 8119 2114 6 
















































































740 EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 
MALES. 
13 | 14 15 16 2 A 18 |Over1S!} Total 
Class of Trade. a years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | Males. 
No. 11.—MIscELLANEOUS—(continued). 
: pinnae retry yey c¥ies coos | TES 2 2 
Engraving .. rR Atéracet £ 8, ale s. d. 
Weekly Wage A Je | wees [0 2. OlOu) anne 
( ay mes aa 1 
Eucalyptus Oil do i  % r, fe ss as 
( Ads a tea 6 
Explosives .do r | sph Pee d. 
| 
‘ 4 i ae 4 4 
Florists (making ( ae 
bouquets) .. .. i do Mes | - : a . a 
Glass Bevelling . Sil- ) ( ; 5 7 8 | 15 124 | 159 
phates eam era do 4 £s.al£s. dJ£ 5. dJ£ 8. d. £3. dj£ s. de 
Staining ( i 0 6100 8 60 8 5011 511910113 2 
(| :* 4 11 24 26 6 128 199 
Glass Bottles, &e. do , £s.d.j£s. d/£s. d.j£ 8. d.J£ 8s. dj£ 8. dJ£s. de 
{| .... 10 8 60 8 4/010 3011 8013 5/2 0 8110 0 
ha Vee (| 4 10 |'°10 
Hair-carding .. do 7 _ sis & d. 
‘ - y 10, 10 
- ° Es 1 : 3 5 
Incubators do £s. d:/£s.d £38. da\£s. d. 
‘ 0 7 0/1 0 0 Ue 3: OF MIL thes a 
ae | ee ae 
Ink do “ £s. d.lJ£s..d. 
ae soos | Alene: 1 gO eee 
; 6 12 14 11 | 7 118 | 168 
Jewellery oe do Es. adj£is. dj£s. d/£s. dfs. d.Jj£ 8. dif s. d 
seen (0D 010° 6 00-7 1/0 9 100 12 2.7 F1Ib—S 
Pag es | | 3 | 4 
Lamps .. do { ‘£ s. d.| £8. d.|/£.8. de 
‘a Has OP ic 5 .|1 5101 8 2 
( esi a Ae ay 7 
Laundries (Chinese). . do i | j£ 8s. df rs a 
Notyatel Oe 
Need 
( Stee! Sab igced 65 | 71 
Do (European) do £8. d.'£s. d.|£ s. d.| £s.d\£s. da 
( . 0 5 0010 3010 8 19 41°7 8 
4s 4 1 51 56 
specie sc and do | £s. d. Es. djfis. dJ£s. d 
nee Spe en 6 - 015 0113 0111 O 
3 | 2 5 6 35 51 
Leather Fancy Goods do £Es.d£s. dj£s. dJ£s. dJ£s. d.j£.s. d. 
0 7 0011 9014 5017 3/1 12 Ar 6 9 
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MALES. 


18 |Over18) Total 


years. | years. | years. | Males. 


17 





16 
years. 





15 
years. 





14 


13 
years. | years. 





Class of Trade. 


No. 11.—MIScELLANEOUS—(continued). 























BO cS eS Se ieee SS ae ee Oe 
GS Bae VAM Aag@ Madd AiR Mart Rat Hao BGR “GR AAA AGA 
Ro Rea Ra Re RH RH Ra Re Re Qe Re Re Re 
Ge? BR eS SP ge ere ie ae eae 
Hi? Rig Madr Sst AAG Far Nan KiG Sid Si" AQ Hae Aas 
Re Re Rea Qa Re wa Ra Rea ae Ra oe Wo Re 
ae o° om ee ae in oe o° P ie a td 
at gy Gy Kd MEQ Mas His Vass ave 182 
Ro Re Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro ee Ro 
ac ge a> an a ae on a? Pe id a? 3° 
Ngoc mae NO gO Sgt OS in OO gh SY nt OT gt SS po en ga SE AIG Sok OO he aah ha aeS 
* Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro Ro 
ed a a a a 3 iad 
Ro R Ro Ro Ro Ro 
. Re) 7 : 3 
* a 

—) 









Deen ~~ —~— —,— _——~ — yo _— —_—— Vw —— _—~— —,—_— ——_— 
oe it) 
s&h 
= Sf } rc) } ° ° ° ° } ° ° ° ° 
5 aes oS 7] oS uo) s—) uo) S oS be, ;o ae) Ss 
ck 
iter es 
a ah oe OR eR eS eee ee ee cee a reais sean ean esse ee see ee EREEEIET EEE EE 
n . . . . . . mM . m . . . 
~~ . . 7 . . . _ . evo . . . 
mx} 
: fl : | 
i | m 3 n g 5 
: a5 : ® : 3S = 3 
a | Be 3 ; Ess 2 A= Be ome 
oh a 2 tp o b a a < = h S 
Z ° 5 z =) 3 = S} = bo 
a $ < I oO y — ae) is | oO pm 
a> (ea) S - &p m 3 e Es = pan ° 
n 42 3 I = ay a a ™ tn bd =) ft 2 
o oO “a ° = = oO a = = S 
2 =: B § 3 rs 5 = 5. + 5 s 
8 = 2 EP = Ra S 3 Q z ‘3 & r3 
=) A i) =) o Oy oa a0 ro 7) R 2 cal 


Toys 


Umbrellas 


Wickerworking 











EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 





FEMALES. 
| : 13 14 15 16 17 18 |Over18) Total 
Class of Trade. | - years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. |Females. 

















No. .1.—TREATING RAW: MATERIAL, THE PRODUCT OF PASTORAL PURSUITS, 



































No, of ; 
Candles, Soap; Tallow-|{ Employees. “pac adena . les dle. a. gs. deen de 
ceeds pawl ttata ) (ee 0 5 60 7° 210 7,80 8 4 014 1011 1 
( > 2 
Tanneries do + | £8. dj£ s. d 
(, 11 01 1 0 
No. 2.—CONNECTED WiTrH Foop AND’ DRINK; OR THE PREPARATION THEREOF 
RG. ape be 1 Pee 12 19 
Aerated Waters, &e. .. do» ; £s. d.\£s dl£.s. di£s. dl£ se dl£ sy de 
te ---- 10 5.00 5 010 9 810 8 601110010 5 
’ ( 1 5 11 9 13 56 95 
Biseuits* a a do Lisa d.j£ sc d.J£ s.d.|£ si dl£ s.. d.|S. sv dl£ sz di 
t ---- (O11 010-9: 710 9 21010 510 9 11011 81010 9 
5 ee | 1 1 19 21 
Bread’ .. do { \£ s. d £ ss, d.|h-s8e: di £ su ds 
aN 102 5a0 1 0-00 16 01015 8 
" ; 1 
Breweries, Bottling: ; dis i aN 37, £ sy. dil? se.dé 
Ale, dos 2... a3 013 6013 6 
, z 1 pe 7 10 
ee \ ea! £8. dj£ so dj£ s..d)f 8. d. 
: cx a t 014 0017 6017 201611 
1: 5 14 36 24 19 102 201 
Confectionery do {le sad.j£isy d.jf.s. d.|£ s..d.|£7s: d.J£ s..d.JG so dl£ se dz 
0=5: 00*5 20 7. 110 6 610: 6.810: 7 210 9-110: 71 
( L 6 7 
Flour Mills. .. ae do £88, d. £s. d.j£ s. d. 
l . 1010 0 011 4/0 11 
, 3 j 1 1 10 14 43 41 105 215 
pag ree Sacer plade i do {os dijfis. dJ£s. d.\£ 8. d|£os. d.\£s. d.J£.s. dil£ s. di 
ry FECORSEaN 0 5 00 7 00 6 2:0 6 90 8 00 9 00 12 5010 0 
4 32 25 | 929 90 | 180 
Seis avis \ do , fis. d.j£ sod./£is: d.J£ sedi Li se dL: sds 
cities tines .|0° 5.910 7 00 7100 7 50 9 60 8 & 
wi Si 1: 2 9 15 
eat-preserving. .. do £' se: d.| Liss, d.|\£ 82 dF s: dj ss di 
0 8 0010 00 9 6011 6010 5 
f 1 $ 8 35 47 
Pastry .. do: £8. d.jL su.d.|£isz d: if 8. dij]? sx. dz 
og 010 010 6 00 7 O . i 0 10°16 & 
2 3; 8 9 4. | 35 61 
Tea Packing: .. do L se djfs. dj£ sodjifis. dj£ sz d.i£s:. dif ss dz 
0'6 60:7 610 7 810 8100 9 4014 60 11 10 
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FEMALES. 
| | 
13 14 18 |Over18} Total 
Class of Trade. | years. | years. ioral ie ems years. | years, Females, 
No. 3.—CLOTHING AND TEXTILE FABRICS. 
_ No.of 2 55; 107_) 150 1); 129 | 76 | 525 | 1,044 
Bootsand Shoes .. iy hes dijfis. d.J£ s. @J£ si dij£ sx di£ s..d.|\£)s. dij£' os. di.. 
Weekly Wage(/0' 5 00 4 910 5 20 6 80 7 8091101510011 4 
( wakehe 38 133 200 183 164 839 1,552 
Clothing ne o do : £s. GFL s. dJ£ ss djJ£s. djJ£ 8s. d/£ s. dif s. d. 
( ee. |O# 3° 310 4° 50 & 710 & 3010 6015. 1011 4 
FS Fe 2 1 2 1 | ,; 
Corsetmaking sn do £s. d.j\£s..d. £8; d.|£2-8..d.\ 85 0: \£ s. d. 
: woe oe (O20 00% TZ; 6 . (010 OO 11 O11 2 6O1lL 4 
f se 22 129 222 197 127 945 1,642 
Dressmaking .. pe do £s.dijfL.s.djJ£s. dj£ s. dJ£s. dl£ 8. d.j£ s. d 
( ....|/*0 0 50' 1 90 4 80 4 90 8 3016 2011 4 
( me ee siasthe 7 7 
Furriers se By. do £s. djs. d. 
U A at ree 0 15 10/0 15 10 
(i. 2’ 8 | 24 33 15 85 | 167 
ats and Caps ae do £8: d.j£'s.d.j/£ 8. d.|£ 8. d.j£'s. d.j£ s. d.j£ si d 
: = 0 4 990 4 20 6 20 7 80 9 6016 601111 
( a 1 3 2 t 5 46 61 
Mantlemaking 4 do 4 Frese ifs dji£ s. d\£s. dL s. dL 8. dfs. d 
(| .... 10 2 610 21010 5 010 5 2/0 4 0018 30 14 10 
ae 6 og: | 45 | 51 | 16 | 170 | 316 
Millinery es “ts do £s. d.l£'s. dJ£ si d.|£'s2 d.J£'s. d.j/£-s. d.j£ s. d 
ee | Nii 10 1 710'2 410 4 510 4 50:18 7011 6 
( Bp 2 Ll: 11 9 9 58 90 
Shirtmaking .. ate do - fF si dil£os. d.j£'s: d.J£'s7 d.|£) se dj £8 sv d.|£ sz.d: 
(| ....|0'4 90 500 7 2/0 7 1/010 9019 3015 4 
| ...0 6% | om | so | 25 | 15. | Som | 416 
Underclothing” do | £s. Lis. d.JfLis: d.J£'os: d.|£s. d.\L sv. d\£ 8. d: 
| cece (Ov 8% 410% 4% 70"5- 310° 7 50 9 Ane 16 1012 8 
( onde L 5 12 8 8 
Waterproof Clothing, do - Lis dj£ 8s dj£ 8. dj£ s. d.J£-s: d. Is ms d.|£ - d. 
/ (| 1... [0 3 00 4100 5 710-7 40:10 90:15 310 11.10 
( es 2 | 2 1 : 36 41 
Woollen Mills. . eat do “ £ sz.d.)£is. d.|£:s.. di £s..d.j\£ s. d. 
Go. . 10° 7 00 7 90°16 0 . 017 4016 4 
* Includes apprentices not receiving any wages. 
No. 4.—BvuiLpIne [ora 
if ‘ he Fo 5 1 16 
Bricks .. co fe do es alece d.j£ s. d.j£ 8s. d./£ s. d. 
( dverat: EL alee . |0 90° 8 50101010 8 90 9 0 
No. 5.—Meran Works, Macninery, &c. 
Bellows Making, .. do ak Included in Brooms and Brushes, cannot be separated. 
( 3 8 
Tinsmithing .. ee do. rl ; , a8 d. Vine ie 
: 































































































744 EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 
FEMALES. 
13° |~14- |--152| 16] 17. | 18 lOver18| Tote1 
Class of Trade. | gt years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years, |Females 
No. 6.—SHIPBUILDING, REPAIRING, &C. 
(No. of Scns 1 2 5 5 36 49 
Sails, Tents, &c. 3 Eeapio yer: £8. d.J£ 8s. ale s. a. s. d.j£ s. d.J£ s. d. 
welt Wicel| .... | ..../0 5 0l0 7 010 8.8011 6014 51018 6 
‘ No. 7.—FURNITURE, BEDDING, &c. 
a 1 ere hw ee ‘1 15 
Furniture (European) do ( £8. a. £ 8. d.|£ s. d.j/£ s. dl£ 8s. d. 
l 07 6 - 10 8 90 7 B06 OOI3 2 
( 1 ape 5 6 
Picture Frames ve do } 2 8c> Oh £s. dJ£s. d 
( bjabeetel Scare 10:6) Obese 013 7012 2 
No. 8.—Books, PAPER, PRINTING, &C. 
4 9 14 48 38 16 { 106 | 231 
Be Cube os; Leper \ do ' £s.dj/£8.4/£s. dl£ s. ale s. dJ£ 8. d.J£ s. d. 
Ear shame ‘wees (O 4 50 7°70 6 510 8- 910 10 .710 18. 50:10. 4 
| 
(J ove] I 3 1 mae | 10 
Paper Patterns 4 do i£ s. d £3. d.j£ 8. d. £ 8, dijiS58 ce 
(Be cesan iar 0 6 210 4 0| .... 1016 0010 6 
eas Tee eee 19 — 56 62 45 289 480 
Printing and Book-|1 g, £8 d/£8. dj/£s.d|£s. d/£ 8. d/¢ 8. dfs. d 
binding site esd Ul... 0 4410/0 6 oo 6 70 7 80.9 Ooi don 7 
No. 9.—VEHICLES, SADDLERY, AND HARNESS. 
L 1 
Cycles .. ap do f £,s. d.j£ s. d 
( 1b OR 0 
eis 2 2 1 is 10 16 
Harness, Saddles, &c. do § &£s. d.j£ 8. d. £Es. dj£s. djJ£ s. d£ s. d. 
C[ coc. B OO 8. © 0 5 00 9 O11 Olllo15 2 
: 1 1 2 
Perambulators do ( & 8: .d.\£ 8) GAcee a: 
t .-.. (010 O11 5 0017 6 
No. 11.—MIscELLANEOUS. | 
Brushes, Brooms (ex- r ( Pfs ore 5 5 
cept Millet Brooms), do J | £8. Gi£L eh 
Bellows, &c. mp) ae . 013 6018 6 
“ ak ; 4 1 nh § 22 
Guinea tae j | £8. dj£ 8. d. £3. dJ£ 8. a. 
anaes a eae .|0 6 30 5 0 . (017 T0141 
f oielas | 1 3 11 16 4 61 96 
Chemicals do £8. dis di£s.dj/£s.dj/£ 8s. dj£s. dJ£ s. d. 
& Leper 0 6 010 6 ate 561110 7 20 8 6011 50 9.0 
Bech. 6 61.4 5 4 | 39 | 68 
Cigars .. He do £8. d/£ 8s. d./£ 8. d.J)£ s.dj£ s. d/£ 8s. dj£ s. d. 
---- 010 710 9 201010012 00 9 0016 5014 1 
(feos 1 1 13 |. 16 
Dye Works do Pae POC D £s. dJ£ 8s. dj£ s. d. 
-- ‘ 0 7 6 0 7 61 0 6018 9 
s ; 1 1 2 + 
Hlactroplating, | a £s.di£s.d/£s8. dl£s. d 
Watches, &c. 3 3 Eas 09 0/0 2 61 7 6019 1 
j 
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Pee SF ee ee eee 
FEMALES. 
eis ee SS on een an ee 
13 14 16 16 17 18 |Over18} Total 
Class of Trade. | as years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years. | years, |Females. 
No. 11.—MIscELLANEOUS—(continued). 
EOE hee RE SN Sahel vias re A eee a 
Eucalyptus Oil : yates £ 8. £s.d.|£ s.d 
Weekly Wage = 06 0 09 00 7 6 
‘ : ‘ te 2 ° 3 5 11 21 
Florists (making bou- \ mot £s.d. £8.di£s. dJ€s. d|£ s. 
quets) Se iia uP: 05 0 0.8 80 7 0017 5012 6 
Glass bevelling, silver- ao RE ps ee 
ing, cutting, and l do § £ s. d.|/£ s. d 
staining ..|J Rie; .-. 012 0/0 12 0 
(|. | Bol 
Hair-carding .. - do rl ee cae es a 
( ; 1 3 as 
Jewellery “e do rl y . Z a Fs wis . e 
( ; > | 3 | 26 29 
Lamps .. do - £s. d.i£ s. dJ£s. d 
Wee . 013 4018 2017 8 
( x y? 15 46 39 705 809 
Laundries (European) do : £sadj/£s.dj/£ 3 dif 8s. dJ£s. dj/£ 8. d.j£ 5s. d 
l| ..../0 5 00 80 810011 4010 41017 41015 3 
( ; 1 1 
Lenses (Glass). . do ( ze 7 va . i . 
: ae 1 2 5 9 
Organs, Musical In go { £s.d./£s. da\£ 8. dJ£ 8. djfs. d. 
SUUMENE ee 2-21) jue 0 5 010 5 00 9 0010 50 8 5 
: 7 9 12 9 118 155 
Photography .. do £s.d/£ 8. d/£ 8. dJ£ 8. di£ 8s. dj/£ 8. d. 
. 0 5 40 4 90 8100 8 3018 80 15 10 
( % 2 2 
Pneumatic Tyres do l nite 4 ¢ - é. 
| ee . 
{ 1 4 5 
Portmanteaus do t 4 i 3 a ir - in cS 
( 1 = 1 2 
Rope, Twine, &c. do | * i: eS 5 8. a. a . a 
soos cee ‘ eoee 
( , x Ai 1 2 
Sewing Machines do i . a A a are . 7 
{ ; 2 5S ; | 4 | 6 
Scientific Instruments do rl is - G ae ee 7 
( 3 9 11 2¢ 36 26 | 103 208 
Tobacco & Cigarettes do Es. adja di£s. d/£ s. dj£s. dj£s. dif 8. dj£s. d 
to 5 40 6 50 6 70 8 6010 4012 7018 A 13 11 
( 1 2 | 10 13 
Umbrellas do “ £' 8.:d, £s. d.j£ 8. d \* s. d 
( 010 0 013 3018 3016 10 
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TRADE UNIONS. 


The subject of Trade Unionism has been dealt with by legislation in- 
only one instance in this state—the Trade Union Act of 1881.. This 
measure enacts that the purposes of any trade union shall not be deemed 
to be unlawful, so as to render its members liable to criminal prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy or otherwise, merely because they are in restraint of 
trade; nor for such a reason shall any agreement or trust be rendered* 
void or voidable. It is declared that nothing in the Act shall enable 
any Court to entertain any legal proceeding instituted with the object 
of directly enforcing:or recovering damages for the breach of agreements 
between the members of a trade union, concerning the conditions upon 
which they shall transact business, employ, or be employed, or for the 
payment of subscriptions or penalties to the union, or for applica- 
tion of the funds to certain specified purposes; but at the same 
_ time the Act is not to be deemed to make such agreements unlawful. 
Neither the Friendly Societies Act nor the Companies Act is to 
apply to trade unions, nor can the unions be registered under either 
of those Acts. Provision is made, however, for the registration of 
trade unions under the present Act, provided always: that if one of 
the: purposes of such trade union be unlawful the registration shall be 
void. The Registrar of Friendly Societies is appointed Registrar 
of Trade Unions, and provisions are made for the appointment of 
trustees, treasurers, etc., for the establishment of rules, the preparation 
of annual returns, dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, and 
other-matters. The term “Trade Union” is defined to mean “any combi- 
nation, whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and workmen, 
or between employer and employers, for imposing restrictive conditions 
ou the conduct of any trade or business, whether such combination 
would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, have been deemed 
to have been an unlawful combination by reason of some one or more of 
its purposes being in restraint of trade.” Few of the trade unions: 
have complied with the provisions of the Act relative to returns; conse- 
quently particulars in regard to their membership cannot be given with 
any accuracy. 

Only one union for the purpose of regulating the mutual relations of 
workmen and employers has so far been registered. The unions have in 
all other cases been established for the promotion of the interests of one 
class:or theother. Under the provisions of the Act 179 unions:had been 
registered up to the end of 1900, and of these, 5 were societies pro- 
moted by employers, and 122 by workmen. Many of these unions 
are not now in existence ; but it is impossible to say how many remain 
at the present time, as the Registrar has been unable to reach a large 
number of the societies: Of the 179 unions registered, only the follow- 
ing forty-seven supplied the statutory return of their operations, the 
period covered being in the majority of instances twelve months, while 
a few returns cover only periods of six months or three months. 


TRADES UNIONS. 


Name of Union. 


Amalgamated Coachmakers’, Railway Car, 
Waggon, and Wheelwrights’ Society 
New South Wales Typographical Association. . 
Colliery Employés’ Federation—Northern Dis- 
trict 
Masters and Engineers’ Association of New 
South Wales 
New South Wales Operative Bakers’ Association 
Amalgamated Journeymen Tailors’ Association 
Sydney Coal Lumpers’ Union 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
United Labourers’ Protective Society of New 
South Wales 
Federated Ironmoulders’ Union of Australasia 
(New South Wales District) .............. 
Operative Bricklayers’ Trade Society:......... 
Federated Seamen’s Union of Australia........ 
Sydney Progressive Society of Carpenters and 
SII ae tbd.-.'s ohd epistnsareaie « grpantd bbaaees 
Gas Stokers’ Protective Association of New 
South Wales 
Illawarra District Council of Australian Labour 
Federation 
Operative Sailmakers’ Trade and Burial So- 
CERGT OR SSO 0 = 00-0 ne ein enone teas 
New South Wales Amalgamated Railway and 
Tramway Service Association 
Australasian Association of Operative Plasterers 
Sydney Lithographic Society. ................. 
Newcastle Typographical Association 
Barrier Typographical Society: ............... 
United Society of Boilermakers’ and Iron Ship- 
builders of New South Wales. ............ 
New South Wales Protective Association of 
Colliory: Engine: Drivers... . ....+++++0+- 
Australasian Society of Engineers . 
Australian Fishermen’s Benefit and Protective 
Society of New South Wales.............. 
Barrier Ranges Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s 
PRT aici a caso: eaten tle 
Journeymen: Coopers’ Society of New South 
NIRS recs repnet sb oe en > =< nce chi eaeees 
Master Builders’ Association: of New South 
at a pe day eS UM SESE SNES 
Barrier Branch of the Amalgamated Miners’ 
Association of Australasia, Broken Hill 
Protection of Trade Marks and Exchange As- 
sociation 
Sydney Wharf Labourers’ Union...........-.. 
Operative Stonemasons’ Society of New South 
Vr ee oni aeanletalllnatommnai 
Sydney Trade Society of Painters 
Shipwrights’ Provident Union of Port Jackson. 
United Furniture Trade Society 
Operative Masons, Bricklayers, and Plasterers, 
Broken Hill 
United Labourers’ Protective Society, New- 
castio- Brannon NOG1.. .,. .o.6s40.cn- cies emente 
Thackaringa Branch of Amalgamated Miners’ 
ASSOCIATE ees <0 no od ale os ct pao wcitote wine 
Amalgamated Miners’ Association, Wrightville 
ESPRTIONE GG )5) so: 5! bo: nected evbeasepa-srerwiparaptnialoparanirs 
BOGE REOS OI 205 5 5 tea Ao needs eins 
Amalgamated Glass Workers’ Union.......... 
Sydney Labour Council 
Eight: Hours’ Demonstration, 1900, Broken Hill 
Eight Hours’ Demonstration, 1900, Sydney. . 
Eight Hours’ Demonstration, 1900, Newcastle. 
Australian Workers’ Union 
Painters’ and Dockers’ Union 


‘see ee 


Pe ee 


| 


ee 


ee 


Pe 


ee 


er 


eee tee tee ee 


Date of 
Registra- 
tion. 


April, 1890 
June, 1882 


June, 1882 


Aug., 1882 
Aug.,.1882 
Oct.,. 1882 
Nov., 1882 


Jan., 1883. 


Feb., 1883 


Feb., 1883 
July, 1883 
Noy., 1884 


Feb., 1885 
July, 1885 
Dec., 1885 
Jan., 1886 


Aug. , 1886 
Jan.,. 1887 
July, 1887 
Oct., 1888 
Nov., 1888 


Mar., 1889 


Jan:, 1890 
April, 1890 


May, 1890 
Aug, 1890 
Feb., 1891 


May, 1892 


Aug., 1893 
Sept. , 1888 
Jan., 1883 


Mar., 1884 
Feb., 1885 
Sept. , 1896 
Oct., 1888 


May, 1890 
Aug., 1889 
Oct., 1893 


Jan., 1901 
Sept., 1900 
Dec., 1899 
Sept. , 1894 
Sept. , 1900 
Aug:, 1886 
Sept., 1886 
July, 1899 
May, . 1900 





a 


Date of 
Balance 
Sheet. 


Oct., 1899 
Dec., 1900 
Dec.,. 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Mar., 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Mar., 1901 
Sept., 1899 
Feb., 1901 
Dec., 1899 
Nov., 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Mar., 1900 
Dec., , 1900 
Mar., 1900 
Novy., 1900 
Sept., 1896 
June, 1900 
June, 1900 
Dec., 1900 


Dec., 1900 
Dec., 1900 


Jan.,. 1901 
Dec.,, 1960 
Dec., 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Dec., 1900 


Dec., 1900° 


Dee.,. 1900 
Dec., 1900 
Mar., 1901 
Dec.,. 1900 


Feb., 1901 


Feb:, 1901’ 


Dec., 1900 


Jani, 1901 
Dec., 1900 
Mar., 1901 
Dec., 1900 
Jam., 1901 
Nov., 1900 
Oct., 
Feb.,, 1900 
Dec., 1900 





1900: 


Re- 
ceipts. 


£ 
11 
415 


3,328 


207 
210 
60 
240 
1,057 


39 
388 


100 
1,161 


891 


25 
264 


147, 


183 
92 


19 
35 


221 
150 
172 

31 


649. 


2,838 


312 


3,410 
48 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture. 





Hrs ig 
10 
430 
1,415 
193 
187 
yt 
153 
955 
26 
208 
44 
318 
53 

6 
1,890 
10 
217 
44 

17 

25 


98 


17 
30 


26 
163 
12 
381 
606 


35 
18 


100 
149 


17 


Vis 


195 


101 
21 
605 
25125 


8,529 
15 
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Amount 
of 
Funds. 
£ 

315 
1,447 
5,168 
1,340 

220 

151 
1,015 

397 

587 

980 
4,820 


274 


118 
233 
670 
22 
84 
4,059 


18 
586 


119 
86 
257 
462 
1,520 


246 


611 
463 
1,942 


139 
113 
194 

18 


713 


1,945. 
88 
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The funds at the dates of the balance-sheets were distributed as 
follow :—Savings Bank and fixed deposits, £24,878 2s. 9d.; current 


bank accounts and cash in hand, £4,369 3s. 9d. ; and other securities, 
£4,508 4s. 10d. 


Co-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


Part V of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873 dealt with the registra- 
tion of Co-operative Trading and Industrial Societies. During the last 
session of 1901 an Act known as the “Building and Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1901,” consolidated the law relating to these societies. 
Part II of that Act deals with Co-operative, Trading, and Industrial 
Societies. It provides that “any number of persons, not being less 
than seven, may establish a society under this Act for the purpose of 
carrying on any labour, trade, or handicraft, whether wholesale or 
retail, except the business of banking, which the members of such 
society voluntarily unite to carry on or exercise, and of applying the 
profits to any lawful purposes ; and the buying and selling of land, 
and the working of mines and quarries, shall be deemed to be a trade 
within the meaning of this section.” The Act further requires the 
word “Limited” to be the last word in the name of every society 
registered, and limits the interest to be held or claimed by any member 
in any society to the sum of £200. 

The provisions of the Act relating to Co-operative Societies have been 
made use of by the public to a very limited extent. Seventy-nine societies 
have been registered since the Act came into force, but of these there 
were not more than twenty-eight in existence at the beginning of 1900. 
The balance-sheets, published at various dates between January, 1897, 
and March, 1901, and extending over periods of three, six, and 
twelve months, show that twenty of these societies had a share-capital of 
£23,389, and reserve funds amounting to £15,021, or a total liability 
to shareholders of £38,410, while their other liabilities amounted to 
£26,338. Their assets consisted of stock and fittings, £48,969 ; and 
other assets, £25,547; or a total of £74,516. Leaving liabilities to 
shareholders out of consideration, there was, therefore, an excess of 
assets to the amount of £48,178. Irrespective of the assets and 
liabilities shown, seventeen of the societies had balances at the credit of 
profit and loss account amounting to £12,003, while six societies had 
debit balances totalling £2,235. 


TRADES CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


After the termination of the maritime strike of 1890 a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the causes and 
means for prevention of industrial disputes. The introduction into Par- 
liament early in 1892 of a Bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Council of Conciliation and Arbitration was one of the results of 
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this Commission. The bill became law, and was to continue in force 
for four years from March 31, 1892. Under it two Councils were 
established—a Council of Arbitration, consisting of three, and a Council 
of Conciliation, consisting of eighteen members. One of the former and 
nine of the latter were elected by a majority of the organisations 
representing the interests of the employers, and a similar number by a 
majority of the organisations representing the employees. The Presi- 
dent of the Council of Arbitration was appointed by the Governor and 
Executive Council on the recommendation of the other two members 
of the Council. The regulations under the Act were carried out by an 
officer called the Clerk of Awards. From the time the two Councils 
were appointed to the end of 1894 only one case of conciliation and one 
of arbitration were dealt with by them. Negotiations were opened in 
a large number of other cases, but without success; the principle of 
the Act being a purely voluntary one, the Councils had no power 
to bring either party to a dispute before the industrial tribunal. 
Parliament having refused to vote supplies for the continuance of the 
Councils during 1895, they came to an end on December 31, 1894. 
The Act itself, however, remained in force until March 31, 1896. 

In the early part of 1895 the Minister for Public Instruction was 
created Minister for Labour and Industry, and took over the Labour 
Bureau. As has already been mentioned on a previous page, a Factories 
and Shops Act was passed in 1896, and is administered by the 
Minister for Labour and Industry, assisted by a staff of inspectors. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1899 was assented to on the 
22nd April of that year, and came into force on the Ist May. Under 
this Act the Minister has power to inquire into the cause of any dispute 
between an employer and his workmen, or between different bodies of 
workmen, and endeavour to effect an amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences, failing which he may direct a public inquiry by a Judge of the 
Supreme or District Court, or by the President of the Land Court, who 
has power to enter upon the premises and inspect everything calculated 
to throw light upon the cause of the dispute except books or statements 
of accounts. On the application of both parties to the dispute an arbi- 
trator may be appointed, and on the application of one of the parties, a 
conciliator. No power is given for the enforcement of any decision 
arrived at. 


THe INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION ACT. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act, which received the royal assent on 
the 10th December, 1901, provides for the registration and incorpora- 
tion of industrial unions, and the making and enforcing of industrial 
agreements. Provision is also made for the constitution of a Court of 
Arbitration, and the powers of this Court are defined with regard to 
any matters that may come before it, and with reference to the entorce- 
ment of its awards and orders. 
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PRODUCTION. 


In other chapters of ‘this work details have been given of the various 
producing industries, so that it is unnecessary to reproduce them 
here. It will be interesting, however, to group these industries together 
in one table in order that some idea may be given of ‘their respective 
importance. -From ‘the total obtained by adding together the production 
of the various industries there must be deducted something to-allow for 
products twice included, first:as the output-of one:class of industry, and 
secondly as ‘the raw material ofa more «advanced industry. Under 
agriculture is included the value of green food, which may be termed a 
raw material in dairying; grain for swine and poultry feeding «also 
appears twice ; coal, coke, and timber used in mining ‘appear ‘under 
mining and forestry, ‘and afterwards in the value ‘of ‘metals obtained by 
smelting ; and there:are other small items of a like character, It must 
be understood that:so faras the manufacturing industry is concerned, 
the production is net, raw material in all its forms, including:coal, ‘being 
excluded from the totals given. Thevalue of material twice ‘included 
is about £320,000 »which forms a deduction from the total of the 
following table :— 

















Industry. | Hands employed. eesooee.: 
® 
| No. . £ 
Manufacturing and allied processes ............. | 78,000 10,696,800 
Agriculture ............ SS ss Ooh) <P ROPES ORS ROSAS | 67,136 5,955,700 
Dairying and:poultry farming ........... 02.20... 27,171 3,617,090 
PPRSUOPAIINOMBEBY 6... oc cdcocs-tassccerso ccncest 26,619 13,707,000 
Minera lypriaiaabion so. ons ccsidiscnc.tvscnccedwsiss: 43,745 6,469,000 
Forestry and fisheries ....... fea I 7,500 796,000 
fs Es a 250,171 41,241,500 
Deduction for;raw material'twice included ..............c02 eeseeess 320,000 
NGL NEMO IIIIN iio sass ndn oxindnseoonved £ 40,921,500 
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The figure £40,921,500 exceeds the value of production in 1891 by 
£4,181,740. The following table shows the value of production in 
various years from 1871 onwards ; additional columns have been added 
so as to show the value of production if prices had remained unaltered, 
and also the value if 1900 prices only had been obtained :— 











64,492,290 40,921,500 


se | amen |e |e 
| 
| £ £ £ 
1871 15,379,000 15,379,000 | 9,758,250 
1888 25,180,000 | 35,044,890 22,243,800 
1891 | 36,739,760 | 57,338,980 36,376,000 
1900 | 40,921,500 
| 


| 


It will be seen ‘from the figures given above, that since 1871 the 
volume of production has increased by over 25 millions, while, if the 
values obtained that year had been similar to those for 1900, the 
increase would have been over 31 -millions:sterling. During the ten 
years, 1891-1900, the ‘increase amounted to over £4,000,000, equal to 
about 11:4 per cent. 

The foregoing table is not given with a view of showing that the 
difference between what was obtained for the production of the state 
in 1900 and ‘the amount which »would have been :realised had 1871 
prices prevailed represents a loss; on ‘the contrary, as has been else- 
where pointed out, although ‘the state has suffered by the fall m 
prices, her loss is chiefly occasioned by the fact that she is .a debtor 
country, and that ‘the fall in import values ‘has not been equivalent 
to*the fall in export values. “What the table really does show is ‘that 
the volume of production ‘has been more than ‘sustained. Compared. 
with population, the value of production shows an average of £30 
4s. 3d. per head, of which £22 represents the yield of industries directly 
connected with the soil, a result which very few countries can claim to 
equal. 

In previous issues of this work appear ‘statements regarding the 
industrial:progress of the state from the earliest period to which the 
records extend. As this information is readily accessible, and no new 
facts have been discovered bearing upon the subject treated, the chapter 
on Industrial History has not been included in the present issue. It 
would, however, be well to record ‘the variation of wages from the year 
1823, about which date the free labourer became a person of some 
importance. In the following ‘table will be found the average daily 
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rates of wages paid in various callings over the period ranging from 
1823 to 1838 :— 





Trade or Calling. | . 1803, | 1888, | 1885. | 1836. | 1988. 


—_—_—_— —. 





' Per day, without board and lodging. 





S77.0. s. d. 8,70, Ae Bans 
Blacksmith: ji ose ae 6 0 F ee | y ee | 6 8 720 
Bricklayer’ 5526: 3.seesea veces 6 0 5 0 6 6 7 3 6 6 
Brickmaker, per 1,000 ........ 6 0 9.0 9 0 5 3 9 0 
Cabinet-maker ..........0..00..- GoGo G6. 0 6 0 6 4 6 0 
Carpenter’ 206500...ceeee 6 0 | 6 0 6.9 6 4 6 6 
Canter v5... 03.5 0 7 6 8 6 Re | ia ae ee 
COO EE sn ies cc 6 0 a: 6.8 78 
iOS yy LS ae iiss osdastbeaeas 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Trontounder «3.5555; .s7.0heess | 6 3 6 3 6.3 6 3 6 3 
PADOUTED:.... .50o5.s40eust ee 5 ae 3:0 4 0 4 6 4 6 
Millwright’; 5...°. ccc 6 6 6 6 aD foes Lacns 
PRES bcos nsec ceeeet eee eek ine 5 ila | Jase Borate he Sit = eee, 
PIRBTOTOR hid. ct yea ee 5 6 | 5 6 TO 6 6 Gin 
QUAIT VINA © \occcccccedov see kcal vo eek ve hee 8 5 0 5 6 4 6 
Shoemaker .....Jsiccpevtecineee Gro: 1 28° <O 6 0 5 10 6 0 
SLONGIMASON:. |), 000i 6 0 | Gocu 6 8 qed 6 8 
PANOR GAG ad, ci dncka cele Atel if oes be & 46 630 ase 6 6 
W heelwright.é sj.ene)scnessis sss 0 «een a 6 0 6 0 5 6 

Per annum, with board and lodging. 

Bre; fg, rac. ad ie A AUR TERE Co SCR 
Agricultural labourer ......... 2210 | 2210; 2210) 2210/25 0 
Dairy woman see .c0.ci 10 O12 OF i? 107 12-40 112-16 














The quotation of daily rates, however, is apt to be misleading, as few 
mechanics secured, even if they sought it, employment during the 
whole year. It is probable that common labourers did not earn more 
than 4s. to 5s. per week with rations and lodgings, and mechanics of 
the highest qualifications did not average more than £2 per week. In 
1830, when the population had increased to 46,300, the services of 
artisans of various classes appear to have been greatly needed, and 
for some years afterwards every description of labour was in brisk 
demand, although the remuneration of skilled mechanics remained 
unaltered. 

Various causes tended to produce much fluctuation in wages during 
the period from 1839 to 1843. The practice of assigning prisoners to 
selectors ceased about the end of the year 1838, and this event made 
the introduction of free labourers almost imperative, and led to a con- 
siderable influx of immigrants. The year 1839 was marked by a great 
increase in wages, ordinary mechanics receiving from 8s. to 12s. per 
day, and farm labourers up to £30 a year with house and rations ; but 
as far as artisans were concerned, their increased remuneration was 
coincident with the rise in prices of provisions. An official statement 
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made at the time shows the number of the immigrant workers who 
arrived in New South Wales during 1840, with the amounts at which 
they were engaged, and this may be taken as showing the actual wages 
current during that year :— 


Males, per annum, with rations. 


£ £ 

1,032 Agricultural labourers...... 25 54 Grooms and coachmen ...... 30 
WO AOI 5 a te 50 OWNS | SARA os Cerne aa 40 
kis ce tn ae a 40 So Ploughmen ©.....is.c.cese-ceqae 26 

ZK O7 © REPEL Soe ane 35 LCT ea one ees 48 

61 Domestic servants ......... 30 | 108 Shepherds ............ epaiepalens 27 
18 Farm overseers ...........0008 40 2 Shopkeepers ..... Sladianasdeenes 40 
G2'Gardeners ...........0.c0..e0e. 40 BISROGEMEN. 2. ccvnnscsaceprevectcnce 27. 


Males, per day, without rations. 


a. -d. es 1 ir 
59 Blacksmiths ...... ious q 20 PE MUCRMGL —.. ceitasnadeces unstated 3.6: 
67 Boot and shoemakers... 6 8 24 Painters and glaziers ...... 6 0 
1 Brazier ........ ctaeeeeeaeee 6 8 A AEIABLOP ENS 5305. cpus ih oeh sie eds 6 0 
D ASTIGRIR VETS oo sae csesine cus 7 0 BaP VOIDOT cvaeste conse ees 6 0° 
4 Brickmakers ............... 7 0 GH ADTINGOTS .,, scecveaeccscussseadeos 8 0 
19 Cabinet-makers............ 7 6  Quarmymbon oi. coecehs.ces 5 0° 
83 Carpenters and joiners... 8 0 13 Saddle ‘and harness makers 6 0 
pe a! ie ea EER 6 8 PION IOUS Sooo ss) Sapevennsespaecges Re 
FT ATNII  esecien een amcene 6 0 3 Shipwrights .. ...........000 10 0 
MOGI on ces ss 10 0 BAL PeOMOLS cin. ccdodvéceve ve ove skeseas 1. ® 
1 French-polisher............ 6 § 9 AARBINTEDB. |... 0000s -eoupvveress 6 0 
I) MON oe ia cn aac, 7 (O NOUS Ss cates ueekabes 7 *0- 
22 Mill and wheelwrights... 6 § 2 Upholsterers .......06c0c.s0000 7 0 
OR 517) Seas Aa aE LE 5 0 5 Watchmakers ............00. 8 6- 
Females, per annum, with rations. 
= 9 > of 
19 Bonnet-makers ............... 14 17 Kitchen-maids .....ccccc.cereee 14. 
Pe EAT GN 20 12 Ladies’ maids.......c0.cwccoeeesee 20 
D7 (DressMB KTS 5.6. .ceew nner ones 18 2 Laundresses .......2. seve seeoees 18° 
313 Farm servants ............00. 14 PETMAMENIOND © ....c.copdsealdaelee saci 20” 
7 General servants ............ 16 35 Nursery-governesses............ 20° 
517 Housemaids ...... Curae 15 | 138 Nursesmaids .......0.cccccevcceees 1o- 


The extremely unsettled social conditions prevailing during 1841 and 
1842 had a corresponding effect on rates of wages. Numerous failures 
caused credit to sustain a severe and general shock, employment of all 
descriptions was precarious, and wages fell correspondingly. Carpenters 
and joiners, who were paid 8s. per day in 1840, could obtain not more 
than 5s. per day in 1843, and only 4s. in 1844. The wages obtained 
in 1844 and 1845 were the lowest paid in any year from the foundation 
of the state, and were probably lower on the whole than those obtained 
in England during the same period. 


3 B 
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In the following table, which gives the average rates of wages from 
1843 to 1852, may be traced the emergence of the state from the 
great depression to the hopeful new conditions which followed the gold 
discoveries :— 


ee Oe ee 


























Trade or Calling. | 1843. | 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. | 1852. 
7 2, ei OO nee in eb OC ee eee er aaa eee eee ee ee NTRP WEE 1 EIS. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
s. d.| s. d. | s. d. | s. d.| s. d.| s. d.| s. d.[s. d.]s. oF I B 
SATHCNGOEA |i. ck acs conned ec Fao. MSS Na 2) an CS ch 
RTE Seis sos) odee abies sae 5 014 014 81/5 215 615 814 9)4 6/6 8/9 0 
MaRONE <i icicslo-.covalespaees 50/4 0/4 0/5 2|5 6/5 8/4 9/4 6/7 8/9 0 
PIE IRVERS Sk 6.0 's,00 a sirevnceme 5 0)4 0)4 ols ale els ale olseic oles 
Wheelwrignts” ......).i..c<ws sel ae sla sls 0 5 3/4 9)4 616 419 O 
Males, per annum, with board and lodging. 
£ £ £ £ £ L £ £ £ £ 
farm labourers .........0e+0¢ 15 15 18 20 23 21 18 18 20 | 28 
"Shepherds ..5....6ccceceeces 14 14 17 20 23 21 18 18 20 28 

















Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 
£ £ £ £ po £ £ £ £ £ 


MOOOKE ico 5s Gat ae sek ee pose 15 15 18 20 22 21 17 17 20 22 
FIGIBOAGE sta so sce borne kes 15 15 15 17 17 17 14 13 16 16 
LAUNGTOCSES boas se cc ves canes 12 12 15 17 19 18 15 15 16 20 

SIN UICBOTIMIGS: 0 5 0's sno aeidniadivia 10 10 12 15 16 14 9 9 9 16 

“General servants ............ 12 12 16 16 18 16 12 14 16 17 
Farm-house servants ‘........ 10 10 12 16 17 16 12 11 13 14 
Dairy-women .......-.-eeee.- 10 10 12 16 17 16 12 11 13 14 


I 


As the table shows, the acuteness of the depression was spent in 
1845. The years 1846, 1847, and 1848 were marked by an upward 
tendency, but rates again fell in 1849 and 1850. The immediate effect 
of the discovery of gold in 1851 is shown by the sudden leaps in all 
classes of wages for that and the succeeding year. 

In the next table are given the ruling rates of wages in the most 
prominent callings for the period extending from 1851 to 1858. Dur- 
ing this golden era the prices of all sorts of provisions, articles of cloth- 
ing, house rents, &c., greatly increased, and the improvement in the 
condition of the workers was not to the full extent shown by the rise 
in wages. The year 1854 witnessed the culminating point as regards 
earnings in the most prominent callings. Thus bricklayers, who at the 
beginning of the period were receiving 6s. per day, were being paid at 
the rate of from’ 25s. to 30s. per day, the wages of blacksmiths increased 
from 6s. 8d. per day to from 20s, to 25s., and-carpenters whose earn- 
inys were at the rate of 6s. 5d. in 1851, received from 15s. to 20s. per 
day in 1854. The rates of remuneration for ordinary labour were on 
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the increase in each of the states, and many branches of industry 
were coming to a standstill for lack of men to carry them on. In the 
sister state of Victoria, carpenters, wheelwrights, and_bricklayers 
received, in 1853, 15s. per day, with board and lodging ; carpenters, in 
town, without board and lodging, 28s. per day,and in the country 22s. 6d.; 
masons, in town, without board and lodging, 26s. 9d. per day, and in the 
country 25s. ; bricklayers, in town and in country, without board and 
lodging, 25s. per day ; and smiths and wheelwrights, in town and in 
country, without board and lodging, 22s. 6d. per day. In 1854 the rates 
of wages ruling were quoted as follow :—Smiths, in country, 20s. per day ; 
masons, in country, 22s. 6d.; wheelwrights, in country, 24s., and in town, 
30s. ; carpenters, in country, 23s., and in town, 25s. ; and bricklayers, in 
country, 25s., and in town 30s., without board and lodging in each case. 
But in Victoria wages were much higher than in the parent state, in 
consequence of the continuance of the mining boom and the absorp- 
tion of nearly all enterprise and all available labour in the one direction 
of gold-seeking. 

EP 7a SS ERR Sac ace CaS Yee coer men rn Suan eS vege SPEIRS EGR Tr 

Trade or Calling. | 1851. | 1852. | 1853. | 1854. | 1855. | 1856. | 1857. | 1858. 

Saas es iene WRG Pie) CC ued ana ee eae Ge ee! Neate 


Males, per day, without board and lodging. 











es Pra beak Ss Fey ap ey aay a |e emo ee ee | S-° 6. fa. 8. 
Brickiavers.eis os 6 6s3 6 0 9 0 15 6 /25 to 30/18 to 25/16 to 18/12 to 16 10/6 to 11/6 
Blacksmiths .........e0c. 6 8 9 0 | 12 9 /20 to 25/14 to 16) 8 to 13.10 to 14 10/6 
Carpenters, ..... 0.0. 0cc cee. 6 5 9 0 | 12 6 /|15 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 1510 to 12) 10 toll 
COOPENS 54335-3023 eg ot aah ap ---. |15 to 20/10 to 12/12 to 14112 Co. Fares os, 
Cabinetmakers............ ‘toe San +--+. {15 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 15/12 to 14, ...... 
PArriete 250 is. so es tek i: Bilt che «++. |12 to 15110 to 12) 9 to 12110 to 12| ...... 
Plumbers and glaziers ....| .... oe he ---+ |16 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 15/12 to 15) ...... 
JOINETS ss scene deneette. Ae be --+- |17 to 20/12 to 15/12 to 14/12 to 15} ...... 
Jronfounders...........2.. ee. iat +++» |16 to 20/14 to 16/12 to 14/11 to 18) ...... 
Locksmiths .........0.... wees | eee | sees [18 to 29116 to 18/12 to 15110 to 1g}... 
Quarrymen’<) 5... ccwoae ss vate a -+-- (18 to 21/16 to 18/12/6t015|14 to 16) ...... 
Shoemakers ..........ee00- Steel sigh Ey 14 to 22/12 to 14110 to 12) ...... 
Wheelwrights ............ 6 4 9 0 | 15 0 (18 to 20]14 to 16/12 to 14/12 to 14) 10 toll 
Plasterers ios ose adee eee 16 0 |25 to 30/14 to 16/13 to 17118 to 15| ...... 
PRUNPOIG. sence ats coerce 3. ee Seettis ---. |18t016/8/13 to 1410 to 12) 8 to 12) ...... 
Stonemasons........... .. 8 92027 10-0 25. to: 80l <. 12/6t015)13 to 15! 10/6 to 11 

Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 

£ Bis £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
REG coe as Cyaan 16 to 25/18 to 25} 24 28 28 25 28 2 
Housemaids...-..........% 14 to 1814 to 18) 17 22 22 21 17 23 
Laundresses 5.05355 8 7 to 1215 to 18} 20 28 28 24 23 26 
Nursemaids 20. isc 354 9 to 1516 to 18) 17 18 18 18 18 19 
General servants..........| 14 to TE16 to 18} 18 28 23 22 23 25 
Farm-house servants...... 13) If, 15 25 22 20 19 25 
Dairy-women ............ 13 i“ 15 25 22 20 19 25 
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During the period from 1859 to 1862 embraced in the ensuing table, 
the state was undergoing the process of recovery from the excitement 
and unrest of the gold-fever years. Wages, as recorded for the period, 
may be regarded as merely nominal, as employment was difficult to 
obtain, and speculation was quiescent. The following are given as the 
ruling rates in the prominent trades and callings :— 


Trade or Calling. | 1859. | 1860. | 1861. | 1862. 


—————<$<— 





Males, per day, without board and lodging. 











| a. ad. 4 ae: a s. d s. od 
Carpenters ...... witinsahial aemabiaeesoky 9 6 10 6 0 © | © ® 
BLAOWSMIENS | ....0..ccasdeossasntnds | 9 6 10 6 10 © |. 10 0 
Wiheelwrights.........0cuscons swoon | 9 6 10 0 10 6 10 6 
TICEROVONS 504 cons cvvsienwecamesseeg | 20 6 10 6 LD 13 0 
PE he 5 Seirus Nace sebanaabereess ne ® 1l 6 ll 9 10 0 
Males, per annum, with board and lodging. 

£ £ £ | £ 
Farm Lig bOurers ¢ii'-.si.00eees ves 30 to 40 30to40 , 30to40 | 30 to 40 
Shepherds . .......00+++4-sssesmewsosne 30 to 35 30 +035 | 30t035 | 35 

Females, per annum, with board and lodging. 

£ £ £ z 
(TEI Fis SCE Le aaisemnniniaie 25 to 30 25 to 30 25 to 30 26 to 40 
Fisusemimids sc ets iascions 16 to 18 16 to 25 20 to 25 20 to 26 
Laundresses  ......00.0. tadashi 20 to 25 25 to 30 25 to 30 30 to 40 
INSET BOUIN iss nck wcke aducslaachiempinaent 15 to 18 15 to 20 15 to 20 15 to 25 
General House Servants ......... 20 to 25 18 to 25 20 to 25 25 
Farm Servants and Dairy-)| y54.90 | 18025 | 20 to25 99 


In the next table will be found the rate of wages for the period 
1863-1871. There was a marked decline in the rates of wages during 
this period, particularly so with regard to those paid to mechanics. In 
1864 the average daily wages of carpenters ranged from 8s. to 9s. in 
town, without board and lodging; of smiths, wheelwrights, and 
bricklayers, from 9s. to 10s.; and of masons, 10s. In the country, 
and inclusive of board and lodging, the wages of carpenters, smiths, 
and wheelwrights were quoted at £50 to £80 per annum, and of 
bricklayers and masons from £80 to £100 ; farm labourers, from £28 
to £30; shepherds, from £30 to £35; female cooks and laundresses, 
from £26 to £30; housemaids, from £20 to £26; nursemaids, from 
£15 to £26; general house servants, from £20 to £30; and farm- 
house servants and dairy-women from £18 to £26. In 1865 female 
cooks received up to £36 per annum, with board and lodging ; and 
general house servants, from £20 to £26. This showed a decline on the 
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rates of wages ruling in 1863, when mechanics received from 9s. to 10s. 
per day, and from £65 to £100 per annum ; and farm labourers and 
shepherds from £30 to £35. The wages of female servants were not, 
however, very considerably affected. In 1871, workmen in the metro- 
polis convened meetings to protest against the reduction of wages ; 
nevertheless, there were numbers who could not obtain employment. 
The wages of carpenters, smiths, and wheelwrights were then quoted 
as ranging from 8s. to 9s. per day, and from £50 to £70 per annum ; of 
bricklayers, from 8s. to 10s. per day, and from £60 to £80 per annum ; 
and of masons, from 8s. to 9s. per day, and from £60 to £80 per annum. 
The wages of farm-labourers were quoted as ranging from £26 to £30 ; 
shepherds, from £26 to £35 ; female cooks, at £30 ; housemaids, from 
£20 to £26; laundresses, from £26 to £30; nursemaids, from £13 to 
£25; and general house servants and dairy-women from £20 to £26. 
The average wages per day or per week, for each year during the 
period, were as follow :— 














Trade or Calling. 1863. | 1864. | 1865. | 1866. 1867. | 1868. | 1869. | ag 1871. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 

s. d s. d. sGifsid fad pad(s & psd | a di 

Carpenters ........ 9 0 8 6 8 6 ee | Se 8 6 8 0 8 6 8 6 

Blacksmiths ...... 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 | 9 6 9 6 9 6 |10 0 8 6 

Wheelwrights......| 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 8 6 8 3 8 6 

Bricklayers ........ 10 0 | 9 6 9 6 9 6 | 9 6 9 6 S§ 6 | 10 6 9 0 

MASOTBE.d:csin pe eecon 10 0 {10 0 }10 0 {10 0 {10:0 |10 0 8 6 9 6 8 6 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 

Farm labourers el 13 0 | TE @ |. i 6 | ll 6 | 11 6 | 11 6 | 12 3 | 12 9 | 10 9 

Shepherds: ........ BGO LIS G@ SG ISG LR Os Oo tem Ss ree Pe Ss 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

tL Se eee wees k Im OO | yu @ (1s @ FIG O@ KIL oO | 1b O ETL & 110 & |e 

Housemaids ...... 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 9 0/10 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 

Laundresses ...... IE Or | Ik GC 9 0 |10 0 |10 0 | 12 0 |-10 ® | 10 9 | 10 9 

Nursemaids........ 8 0 8 0 8 0 Ai rae 8 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 

General servants....| 10 0 | 10 0 9 0 9 0 S Q@ (th. @&. F10° OF 510-9 9 0 

Farm-house _ ser-* 
vants and dary: | 8 6 8 6 8 6 9 0 9 0 |10 0 9 0 9 0 9 0 


WEAPIEI ORE 6a: 3 ina 4:0 





In considering the table just given regard must be paid to the fact 
that although there was a considerable decline in the daily wage received 


by skilled mechanics, the prices of commoditiesin general use also steadily 
fell. 
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The ruling rates of wages for each year from 1872 to 1886 are given 
in the following table, the quotations being classified as daily or weekly 
according to the ordinary modes of payment :— 






























































Trade or Calling. 1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. | 1879. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
sg, dil. 8. ds [8 di) ened) Bey Gis. 0.) Bed. | ae 
SRRTEIRRUATE 30 NU. LS. cag 9 0/10 0;|;9 0}9 6}]10 010 8/10 8|10 8 
Blacksmiths:......5..5..cis0. 9 0)|10 O/j}11 O 10 Sti 0102: O10: 0.) JOR 
POICIAVOLS. 55..d0accsseeessss 9 6]10 O/}11 O}11 O12 O'111 O7}11 O; 11 0 
WOT ois sc sults keane veh 9 6)10 0/11 0/11 O}11 .0 111 0 |10 6 | 10 6 
Bd ac) ya 10°: 0°10. OER Os Ose Od 6111-6.) 2106 
EONS Th A ae 9 019 O}.9 O96 9) B19: 6 1:9 6) Fo 
Boilermakers .............. 9 0/10 0/10 0110 0/10 0}10 0110 0; 10 O 
Labourers and navvies....7 0|7 017 017 0|7 017 0/7 0; 8 0 
Brickmakers (at per1,000)|_ ... | i eo A va’ Sih 22 Size, 9 | Sana9 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 

Farm labourers ............ 14 0(13 0[14 0715 O0[15 Of15 0(15 0115 °0 
SNE IOPON, «0s. sex itekslswcts 14 0 i 0/)/14 0/15 O}15 O NB 0 nd 6 | 14 6 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

Housemaids 3. 2303020408: 9°: 0110 |-6:10.6: A. Oa 6a 6 hi 6 it 6 
Taundresses ses ..cs5 esse 10 6/110 6/13 6 114 0/14 6 |14 6|14 6] 14 6 
Nursemaids ..........ssc.ees 7 B90 0408! OO DEO ite BD 26 4b Gah va ee 
General servants............ 10 0/10 6/10 6|12 6/14 0/14 01|14 0] 14 0 
COOKE och rds Seetouees. 1076 193 613 6 1132-6 116) 0 116 0417-618 6 

} 
Trade or Calling. 1880. | 1881. 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
js. d. js. d.js, djs. d.|s. d |S. rs Pes Bd Pe 
RICHHERE. cevesck ccs scsay cosey cheek 10 0|10 0j11 O11 O|11 O|11 O| 9 O 
Blacksmiths .. ......cscccemcccean, 10 019 610 Ol1l0 Of10 0110 0| 9 6 
EEL EIR RGR a a PE Od: OQ taee +: re ee les 12 Boe 40 
WEB BOUS och ce, aatubaitvakasnte ces poe 10 6/|10 6/11 6/)11 .6/]11 6/11 6) 11 O 
ROPMRUTOT A ss Ce ec oucaese cc's co da 1] 6/11 6/12 0}12 0)12 0/|12 6/11 O 
PAINCOUE Cn tiak abt peabedebiceee ss kez 9 63°96 Ore Oat OAT. = 9 0 
Boilermakera see te. O° 695-61 OB 64.9>-6: 1 6 )9..64: 1040 
Labourers and navvies ............ | 0/8 0|8 0)8 0/8 0;8 0] 8 0 
Brickmakers (at per 1,000) ...... 23 9 \23 9 23 9 23 9 (23 9 (238 9)| 23 9 
Males, ner weck, with board and lodging. 

Farm labourers; 2)sccccacseeuis seta 1B 0318 O07 bry See ay 6476 | 1S aes 2) 
Shopherds. c /cshicchl earnest ae 14 6/14 6\15 O|15 O|15 0O|15 0) 15 0 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

Honsemaids ici. eee ee ll 6,11 61]13 0118 0713 O13 0) 18 0 
Latindresses .é./22. eesieictiscseenenan 4°614 67 67 6417 Gul? 6 pie 
INTRON IOS |v suk bcc deudalsns Resear e’ M61: 6 EL 6 BAL 6 6 ees 
veneral SCErVANES .......ccccccccceeees 14 0/114 0115 0115 O}115 0115 0] 15 0 

6 18 6 6118 6 |18 6/18 6 


MONI iiss. sa clelel a devdencessaameee: Wi 18 6 ig 
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The importation of private capital had a very marked effect on wages 
ruling in the foregoing period. During the fifteen years which closed 
with 1890, an amount of £44,000,000 was received, £6,228,000 coming 
in 1885, and £5,392,000 in the following year. The outlay on public 
works reached its maximum in 1885, when the expenditure was 
£5,242,807, falling however in 1888 to £2,106,027. At no period, 
except in the five golden years, 1853-57, were wages so high, and at no 
period was the purchasing power of money so great. The tide of 
improvement reached its highest level during the period 1882-85, but 
with the disturbed industrial conditions during 1886-87 it began to 
recede. 

The succeeding table gives the rates of wages over the period from 
1887 to the middle of 1893. Up to the end of 1891 there was little 
reduction in the nominal rate of wages in skilled trades, though for 
unskilled labour the rates experienced a decided decline. In 1893 there 
was a heavy fall all round, and the second half of that year marks the 
beginning of a new industrial period under vastly changed conditions, 
which will be referred to later on :— 














| | 1892 and 
Trade or Calling. | 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. first half 

| | 1893. 

Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
Rds, te Ge eee By? Gat Be Oe fs Be Gs ssc. 
CUPROULORE acces ciessstzecsys GG Si -oGe Fe01 -' 0 9 .6 | hoe 9 6 
Blacksmiths ........... ... 10 8 9 8 8 6 8 6 9 8 9 8 
Bricklayers ...........0000++- | 11 6| 10 6] 11 0| 10 0 | 10 0| 10 0 
DERMOT ey. cc cecv ess | 10-565. 102 Gore th: 0° 10120: 10 <6 9 8 
VIABGETOERGN co cctic esse se'cees | Vee aio Os: 10:6 10: 6:}..10 --04710:30 
IPRINUEES Saat cisevesse-cseces 9 0 9 0 9 6 9 6 92:35 9 0 
Boilermakers ............... 10°32 9 0; 10 0}; 10 0 9 8| 10 2 
Labourers and Navvies... 8 0 8 .0 8 0 8 0 8 0 Ce 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 

Farm labourers ............ LEAS Ve we 16 4. fies | 15 4 | 13 6 

SHSPNOFGS? <ersc.s.3.saysses DEE Dee eee pp skse 4] ee Peep eamiche Gopannt 

Females, per week, with board and lodging. 

FOMBOMIAIOS oe icces 56s ook 139.6113 56-4 14°00) ‘1420 ae Cr 10%0 
Laundresses .............-: PAscoo tee se. 18> 0) ABCe ere Or eee 
NUTsOMalGSis arenes ca seee jG ier: 5 aes acca! 8 6 8 6 8 6 8 6 
General servants ......... 16.58 7 40 614-04 14 On Se Or SG 
WOOKS o seuabesicnersss <co.ae Diese: O | 260) 25> ee Be Ia 


It is idle to speculate as to what would have been the course of 
industrial history had the banking crisis of 1893 not occurred. It may, 
however, be mentioned that wages had shown signs of falling before 
the suspensions took place. Between the first and second half of 1893 
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there was a fall of about 10 per cent. in the wages of mechanics, and a 
somewhat greater fall in the wages of unskilled labourers. In 1894 
there was no further fall, but employment became more restricted. In 
1895, however, there was a still further drop, the wages of the year 
averaging for skilled workmen 22 per cent. below the rates of 1892, and 
for unskilled labourers about 174 per cent. During 1896 wages in 
several trades rose, and since then there have been some further 
advances, and generally more regular employment than at any time 
since the bank crisis. In 1898, 1899 and 1900, employment in the build- 
ing trades was plentiful, and the wages of masons, bricklayers, and allied 
trades rose to a point which they had not reached since 1889. 

During the period under review there has been a stoppage of nearly 
all forms of speculative activity ; on the other hand, there has been 
a marked extension of agriculture and important mining developments. 
From 1891 to 1900 the area under crop was increased by 1,592,860 
acres, and the output of gold by 192,067 ounces. The following were 
the average wages for the more important trades :— 


1893 | 


Trade or Calling. arse 


and 1894. 


1896. | 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 


| 


Males, per day, without board and lodging. 


1895. 











Bt Ol Bt Ge M.Ged Oe a: dc |? se od. 
CAT PENtELre.....-b.0.c0ressoes F6 Se SOR SE |. 9 Or] Or Se 6 
Blacksmiths ............... & 0) 6.8) SET. 9. oO); F O)] & Gi ® O 
Bricklayers.........0.0,.000 9 6 | G6) 9 @| 9 O| 9 O| 9 ST TE 0 
TO Ec osc Sats SG FS SF SO) F G1 F O| IG Fi EE..o 
Plasterevs: \..c8.. 6. tas .ned S677 Te S&S 6) = Of SF EE V6 
Deane os Slee oe oO fC) 7 €)..$ G): S&S O} FF Gh G6 
Boilermakers .. ........ ... > OO} & OO; 8 Gi IO GO) 10 6} 10 LL) Ts 
Labourers and Navvies..; 6 0) 6 0! 6 0} 6 0| 6 6! 6 9| 610 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Farm labourers .......... fp TZ Gp i2- 6/2 6) Ts 6) 14 0} 13° 6 | 16 3 
Females, per week, with board and lodging. 
PU cn Fae ie Oh te Oy 10: | EE Oe 0: 1: FE .. 6 Fe 3 
TAUNGTCRSCS” 6.2... asec 14 0; 14 0) 14 0| : 0; 15 0; 18 6/18 9 
Mursemaids:§ ....... 0... Peete ee eee Og Gy EO’ %. OF TL .6 
General servants ......... TL Gite Oy il &| BH €) i 6 TE @t Tt 6 
NN ei oct a's eskeoso ved 14 0); 14 0)14 0; 14 0; 15 0} 20 0] 20 0 


WAGES IN RELATION TO Cost or LIVING. 


For the periods under review in the foregoing pages money wages have 
alone been dealt with, but it is a matter of much greater importance to 
ascertain the rate of real wages—that is, the purchasing power of wages 
in comparison with their nominal value. Such a comparison must 
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necessarily be defective in some respects, since with changing condi- 
tions come other forms of labour, and with higher wages greater consump- 
tion, so that in comparing present times with days long past there is 
danger of weighing what is aow important against what was formerly of 
no consequence; notwithstanding this it gives a more exact notion of 
the value of wages at different periods than can be obtained in any other 
way. Italso affords the only true standard by which material conditions 
at different times can be accurately gauged. In the following table are 
compared an ordinary mechanic’s wages in money, the level of real wages 
on the basis of their purchasing power, and the price level of the prin- 
cipal articles of consumption, for each period commencing with the year 
1821. It has been thought unnecessary to extend the comparison to 
the first period of the history of the state, as the conditions of industrial 
life, shown in the foregoing pages, allowed little play for the operations 
of economic laws :— 
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Level of real Wages. 


























(Mechanics). Articles of Food. 
Period. f 
1821-37 1899-1900 1821-37 | 1899-1900 1821-37 1899-1900 

Wages = 1000. Wages=1000.| Prices=1000.| Prices = 1000. Wages=1000.|Wages=1000. 

RCRA Re BeeSe : Ay eee WE RAMOS cha, | Dhaene en ven Neen ne Os UL SLi SSE ae ema 
1821-1837 1,000 688 1,000 1,384 1,000 497 
1838-1842 1,154 794 1,032 1,429 1,118 556 
1843-1852 769 529 712 986 1,080 535 
1853-1858 2,400 1,640 1,301 1,801 1,845 911 
1859-1862 1,615 1,111 1,147 1,588 1,408 700 
1863-1872 1,461 1,005 865 1,197 1,689 840 
1873-1892 1,583 1,090 809 1,120 1,957 973 
1893-1898 1,231 847 689 954 1,787 888 
1899-1900 1,454 1,000 722 1,000 2,012 1,000 
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During the years 1821 to 1837 the transportation system was still 
in full operation, and wage-earners had to compete with bond labour, 
or with men who, though free, had been so long accustomed to the 
hard conditions of servitude that a little above a convict ration seemed 
as much as they could expect to earn ; hence the very low level of both 
real and money wages during the period. During the next series of 
years, 1838-42, wages rose 15 per cent., and, as prices rose only 3 per 
cent., the level of real wages may be said to have advanced about 
one-eighth. As will have been gathered from the description in 
previous pages, this period closed disastrously, and wages fell 33 
per cent.; as it happened, however, the cost of necessaries fell almost 
as heavily, and real wages were in reality only slightly worse for 
the whole period from 1843 to 1852 than previously, although several 
years showed a condition of things worse than was ever known in the 
history of the state. When the full force of the discovery of gold began to 
be felt the depression vanished and wages rose prodigiously, and at one 
time averaged nearly thrice as much as those now current. Food and 
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other necessaries also advanced, but not to the same extent as Wages ; 
so that, estimated by their purchasing power, wages of mechanics were 
84 per cent. higher than in 1821-37, 65 per cent. higher than in 1838-42, 
and 71 per cent. higher than from 1843 to 1852. The years 1854 and 
1855, taken by themselves, show a rate, both of real and of money 
wages, much higher than that indicated for the whole period, and 
perbaps higher than attained in any other year; but taking the gold 
era as extending from 1853 to 1858, the level of real wages—that is, 
their purchasing power—was only about 24 per cent. greater than in 
the subsequent period, as the foregoing table shows. From 1853-58 to 
1859-62 there was a fall of 33 per cent. in money wages, but prices 
fell 12 per cent. and the level of real wages, as already stated, 24 
per cent. During the next period there was a further fall in money 
wages, but not to any great extent; while the drop in prices was 
heavy, far more than compensating for the fall in wages. During 
the next period, 1873-92, wages rose and prices fell, so that the 
level of real wages was far higher than at any other time in the 
history of the state. Looked at from the point of view of the manual 
labourer, the twenty years embraced within this period were in the 
highest degree satisfactory, and it is hardly likely they will be repeated. 
As explained in a former page, prosperity was due to the adventitious 
stimulus which the industrial life of the state received from the 
borrowing policy which infected not only the Government but all associ- 
ations for the investment of capital. The state, after the severe 
regimen of the banking crisis, and the slow recovery of 1894 and 1895, 
has at length entered upon a period of development which promises 
to be more substantial, if less showy, than the latter years of the period 
1873-92. The prosperity and contentment of the industrial population 
is often quoted as the prime test of the progress of a country. In 
New South Wales from 1884 to 1888, and perhaps in some other years, 
these very desirable conditions were obtained under circumstances which 
have laid a lasting debt-obligation on the community, and which 
indirectly conduced to the crisis of 1893. 

The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers and female 
servants is still more marked. The rise in wages of male hands has, 
excepting the period 1843-52, been continuous, while the increase in 
the pay of females has suffered no interruption, even during the 
disastrous years preceding the gold discovery. Coincident with the 
rise of nominal wages which the foregoing table exhibits, there has been a 
marked advance in the standard of living of the working population of 
the state, an advance even more rapid than that of wages. The 
cheapening of many articles of food and dress which has taken place of 
late years without a corresponding fall of wages, has enabled the homes 
of the bulk of the population to be made more comfortable. The 
acquisition of comforts begets the desire for further comforts, and it is 
therefore unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 
necessitate the labouring classes decreasing the standard of living they 
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now enjoy. In this connection it may be pointed out that the evidence 
of the savings banks cannot be taken as conclusive of the prosperity or 
depression of the working population; for if the standard of living 
indulged in be raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, it is obvious 
that the margin out of which savings are made will be decreased, 
although the actual condition of the masses may be materially advanced. 
In the foregoing pages the condition of the worker has been considered 
apart from the value of his production. This latter, however, can by 
no means be overlooked in a review of the industrial progress of the 
state, for it is quite possible that what are commonly called prosperous 
times may be marked by a neglect of productive pursuits, and be due 
to uneconomic causes, such as the mortgaging of the resources of future 
years to feed the present. Something of the kind has taken place in 
New South Wales, and the existing depression is, in some sense, a 
reaction against the industrial conditions of former years. On page 114 
is given a comparison of the exports of domestic produce over a series 
of years, reduced to the common level of 1900 prices. From this it 
appears that, judged by the volume of production—and the exports of 
domestic. produce give a fairly reliable index to production-—the lowest 
point reached during the past twenty-five years was in 1886; but 
that year was so marked by lavish state expenditure and by the influx 
of British capital that little attention was paid at the time to the 
low condition of productive enterprise. After the year named there 
was a remarkable development in the export of domestic produce, 
brought about by increased attention paid to productive pursuits, the 
opening up of the silver-mines, and a fortunate succession of favourable 
seasons. The year 1891 was the point of highest production, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, and though the following year was marked by a fall 
in the values exported, the rates for the years 1893 to 1900 compare 
very favourably with other years, and it would certainly appear that 
notwithstanding the reaction against the inflation of land values so 
prevalent a few years ago, and the succession of bad seasons which the 
province is passing through, there is nothing in the circumstances of 
the state to warrant the distrust of the future which has prevailed in 
certain quarters, and which directly led to the financial scare of 1893. 
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$ Nowe soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abundance 


most of the things essential for the sustenance of human life, 
though the production of some of these necessaries has been almost 
entirely neglected, while others are obtained in quantities insufficient 
for the wants of the community. Considering the comparatively high 
rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap, and 
articles of diet which in other countries are almost within the category 
of luxuries are in New South Wales largely consumed even by the 
poorest classes. 

The cost of providing food, and beverages other than intoxicants, 
consumed in the state during the year 1900 may be set down at 
£18,347,000. This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers 
all charges except that of cooking and preparing the food for the table. 
The expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer amounted to £4,769,000, so 
that. the total expenditure for all food and beverages was £23,116,000, 
equal to £17 Is. 4d. per inhabitant, or 11-4d. daily. Excluding intoxi- 
cants, the yearly expenditure per inhabitant was £13 10s. 11d., and the 
average per day, 89d. Compared with the cost of food supply in 
other countries, this sum will not appear considerable, especially when 
allowance is made for the profusion with which flesh meat is consumed 
and wasted in New South Wales. The following figures are taken from 
Muthall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and show the annual expenditure per 
head of the more important European countries and of the United States 
and Canada :— 
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There has been a falling off in the value of the articles of food con- 
sumed in New South Wales during the last few years, due both to a 
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decrease in the quantities consumed and to a decline in prices. As late 
as 1892 the value of food and beverages consumed amounted to 12}d. 
per head daily, or exclusive of intoxicants, to 10d. ; while in 1900 these 
amounts had fallen to 114d. and 9d. respectively. 

The main articles of consumption in the state are meat and bread, 
the retail value of which exceeds 42 per cent. of the total expendi- 
ture on food. The following is the approximate retail cost of the chief 
articles which enter into daily consumption :— 








£ 

NN ii cieie oa Sibsaicicinerwnmerree «cone votesnnamne veoeanions 2,561,000 
RARE FEMI rice cies -ateia a aetiepmnremiem owas Se onmeaienion cee neeewemanoians 5,202,000 
Vegetables and fruits...........c.csseeeeeeee ree eeneesenees 3,155,000 
Milk, butter, cheese, tC. ......scsecesseeeesereeererenenes 3,773,000 
Other farm produce ........sceeceeceeeeeeee crew en seenee ees 454,000 
BUGS © dacinns os ncokse tes ceeseinen meses 3 1,537,060 
Tea, coffer, CtC. ...cccsescceceeceneececeeecnenne see enecee ens 897,000 
a Tecra hoeerenciowsnvemes 454,000 
Non-alcoholic beverages ....0eeeeseeeeeeeseeeeecreeeeees 314,000 

Total expenditure on fo0d........+.ceeeerer see eee 18,347,000 
Wines, beer, and spirituous liquors.........ssseeeseeeee 4,769,000 

Total expenditure on food and beverages ... £23,116,000 


The quantities of the principal articles of diet annually required by 
each member of the community are estimated to be as follow :— 
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For the year 1901 the total 
classes of food will be approximately :— 


demand of the state for the above 
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Rice 53900 _,, 
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The area under wheat in the state has increased so rapidly during 
the last few years that unless there should be a failure of the harvest a 
surplus of wheat is now available for exportation. Based on the con- 
sumption of the three years, 1898-1900, of 6-1 bushels per head, the 
demand of 1901, exclusive of seed, will be about 8,231,000 bushels, 
while the requirements for seed will be 2,504,000 bushels. Out of a 
harvest estimated at 18,769,000 bushels, there should thus be an 
exportable surplus of approximately 8,034,000 bushels, 

Oatmeal and rice are the only other articles of cereal produce largely 
consumed. Rice is not grown to any extent in the state, and the 
quantity required is imported either directly or indirectly from China 
and India. The land adapted for the growth of this plant in New 
South Wales is not very extensive in area, and is probably put to better 
use. Oatmeal, once largely imported, has of late years been manu- 
factured extensively in the state. 

In the matter of meat supply the state is almost independent of 
external assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of all kinds is 
extremely great, and, though possibly less than in the neighbouring 
state of Queensland, it exceeds per head that of any other country. 
The requirements of the state for food alone amounted in 1900 to 
nearly 400,000 head of cattle, and 2,805,000 head of sheep; and 
though the supply of cattle sufficient to meet the demand was beyond 
its resources, the number of sheep available for market very largely 
exceeded even the number given above, and were it not that beef 
is preferred to mutton, no stock need have been imported for 
slaughtering. 

The swine slaughtered for food during 1900 numbered 105,916. The 
quantity of bacon and hams made, according to the returns collected, 
was 10,863,125 lb., and the quantity imported for local requirements 
during the year was 2,198,143 lb. The annual consumption per head of 
pork and its manufactured products, averages about 11-9 lb. 

The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during 1900 
was 51,785 tons, while the quantity available from the fields of the 
state, after allowing for seed and exports, was 50,453 tons. The net 
imports amounted, therefore, to 51 per cent. of the total consumption, 
as compared with 45 per cent. in 1899, 32 per cent. in 1898, and 50 
per cent. in 1897. 

The consumption of sugar is enormous, averaging about 107°8 Ib. per 
head during each year. The fields of the state produced during 1900 
about 29,449 tons, or 43,759 tons short of the local demand, the bulk 
of which was imported from Queensland. As pointed out in the pages 
relating to agriculture, a large part of the state is well adapted to 
the growth of sugar-cane; but the low price which sugar brought 
some few years ago, when the market was affected by the bounties given 
by Germany and France, made the industry unprofitable, and the 
cultivation of cane was, to some extent, neglected. The considerable 
rise in the price of sugar during 1889 led to an increase of cultivation 
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over that of the previous year, and this was followed by further 
extensions until during the season 1895-96 the area under cane 
amounted to nearly 33,000 acres. During the two following years, 
chiefly owing to the fear of the growers that the sugar duties would be 
altogether abolished, the area decreased by about 7,000 acres. As 
it was then decided to maintain the duties at 60 per cent. of their 
previous amount, it was anticipated that the area under cane, which in 
1898-9 showed a further decrease of 1,000 acres, had reached its lowest 
extent, and would begin to increase once more. The figures for 1899— 
1900 showed, however, a further decrease of more than 2,000 acres, 
while in 1900-1901 there was also a slight decrease of 300 acres, 
due, no doubt, to the uncertainty as to the decision of the Federal 
Parliament regarding the sugar duties. The proposed duties on 
imported sugar are as follows :—Cane sugar, 6d. per cwt.; other sugar, 
10s. per cwt.; while the excise duty proposed is 3s. per cwt. In 
connection with the latter duty, provision is made for a rebate of 4s. 
per ton from 1st July, 1902, and 6d. per ton from Ist January, 1907, 
on all sugar in the production of which white labour only has been 
employed. If the latter provisions are passed, and the Pacific Islanders 
Labourers Bill becomes law, the sugar-growing industry of this state 
will undergo a great revival, as the competition of Queensland, where 
black labour is extensively employed, will, to a certain extent, be 
counteracted. : 

The year 1890 proved very encouraging to the dairy farmers, and 
the quantity of butter and cheese manufactured was suilicient to meet 
local wants, and leave a small balance for export. The production of 
the succeeding season did not, however, equal the demand,as 1,419,4001b. 
of butter and 224,397 lb. of cheese were imported for local requirements. 
In 1892, there was a surplus of 1,027,800 1b. of butter for export, while 
cheese to the amount of 53,700 lb. had to be imported to meet local 
requirements. Since then the production of butter has increased very 
rapidly, while the production of cheese has fallen off considerably, and 
in 1901 was only 3,558,823 lb., being nearly 2,000,000 less than 1891. 
In 1894 there were 4,600,000 Ib. of butter and 229,000 lb. of cheese 
available for export ; but owing to the dry seasons the quantities 
available for export in the three succeeding years were comparatively 
small ; in 1898, however, there were 8,950,000 lb.; in 1899, 7,801,000 
lb. ; and in 1900, 10,410,000 1b. of New South Wales butter exported. 
The consumption of butter and cheese during 1900 was 32,992,200 lb. 
and 5,062,300 lb. respectively. 

The quantity of tea consumed is remarkably large, the average being 
7 lb. 14 oz. per inhabitant, while of coffee the average consumption is 
8 oz. The consumption of tea is universal throughout the states, 
and the four and a half million people in Australasia use fully twice 
the quantity of this beverage which is consumed by the millions who 
inhabit continental Europe, other than Russia. Though the soil and 
climate of a part of New South Wales are adapted to the cultivation 
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of tea, no systematic attempt has been made to grow this plant. The 
coffee berry, especially the Liberian variety, thrives in the north coast 
district, but it has so far only been cultivated for commercial purposes 
to a very limited extent. 

The average quantity of the principal articles of common diet is given 
herewith for the various states of Australia and for New Zealand. It 
will be seen that the consumption of wheat varies from 312-8 Ib. in 
Victoria to 513-1 Ib. in Western Australia, the average consumption in 
the Commonwealth being 349-7 lb. per head. Rice varies greatly in the 
quantity used, only 6:3 lb. being the consumption of Tasmania, as 
against 19-9 lb. in Western Australia. The consumption of tea is 
largestin Western Australia, South Australia, and New South Wales, 
—with 9°8 lb. in the first, and 8-1 Ib. and 7-9 Tb. respectively in the 
other two states. Of sugar, the average quantity used varies from 
123-8 lb. per head in Queensland to 90:5 Ib. in Tasmania, the average 
for New South Wales being 107-8 lb., and for the Commonwealth 103-5 
Ib. per head. Coffee is not a favourite beverage in Australasia, the 
consumption being only one-twelfth that of tea. It is used most 
largely in Western Australia and South Australia where the annual 
demand amounts to 13 oz. The particulars for each state are as 
follow :— 
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The consumption of potatoes per head in some of the states is 
probably less than the foregoing table shows; thus in the case of 
Tasmania the returns show a consumption of 528 lb., and in New 
Zealand, of 495 lb. It is probable that potatoes are in some years grown 
in excess of the local requirements, and the market in New South 
Wales and other states not being sufficient to absorb this excess, It 
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remains unconsumed or is given to live stock and poultry. Under the 
circumstances, it is impossible to determine the quantity actually 
entering into the food consumption of the population. 

The consumption of salt appears excessive in some of* the states, 
while the figures for South Australia cannot be ascertained. This maybe 
explained by the fact that large quantities of salt are used in meat 
preserving, notably in New South Wales, Queensland, and also in New 
Zealand ; while in South Australia salt, taken from lagoons, 1s manu- 
factured into table salt in considerable quantities, of which there is, 
however, no record. Probably the quantity required for domestic 
consumption averages about 20 lb. in each state. 

Judged by the standard of food consumed, the people of New South 
Wales, as well as of all the other states of the Commonwealth, are 
fortunately situated. Compared with those of other countries, this will 
most clearly appear from the following table, the particulars given in 
which, with the exception of those referring to New South Wales, have 
been taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics :-— 
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Taking the articles of the foregoing list, with the exception of tea and 
coffee, and reducing them to a common basis of comparison, it will be 
found that the amount of thermo-dynamic power capable of being 
generated by the food consumed in this state is greater than that of any 
other country mentioned in the table. For the purpose of comparison, 
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the figures of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S. in his well-known work 
on Foods, have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced 
to the equivalent weight lifted 1 foot high. In estimating the thermo- 
dynamic effect of food, grain has been reduced to its equivalent in flour, 
and regard has been paid to the probable nature of the meat consumed. 
The figures for potatoes are given as they appear in the Dictionary of 
Statistics, but it is a probable supposition that but a small proportion 
of the quantity over 400 Ib. set down for any country is required for 
human consumption, and the figures relating to some of the countries 
are, therefore, excessive. The substances included in the table are 
largely supplemented both in America and in Europe by other foods, 
but not more so than in these states; and the figures given will 
probably afford a just view of the comparative quantity and food- 
value of the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned. 
The comparison will appear much more strongly in favour of these 
states when the average amount of work which each individual in 
the community is called upon to perform is taken into consideration. 
In Australasia the proportion of women and children engaged in 
laborious occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and 
the hours of labour of all persons are also less, so that*the amount of 
food-energy required is reduced in proportion. If allowance be made 
for the fact that only 28 per cent. of the population are adult males, 
24 per cent. women, and 48 per cent. children, the quantity of food 
consumed in New South Wales would appear to be far in excess of the 
actual requirements of the population, and though the excess may be 
looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the weaith of the 
people whose circumstances permit them to indulge in it. 

The following table gives the annual consumption of tobacco in 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The use of 
tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Western Australia than 
in any of the other states, while the least consumption is in South 
Australia. Compared with other parts of the world, the average con- 
. sumption of Australasia will not appear excessive :— 


Country. | Ib. | Country. lb. 
_Australia— | 
New South Wales...... 2°59 | Austria-Hungary ...... 3°77 
W INLOLIR ey hos pean svsus LUMA aka cest se iuiics cesses cvs 1°34 
jueensland ............ LANs SE RES SA minds a ey 1-70 
“South Australia ...... (2c)! Ves Bale ES UES Ct Qe 6°92 
Western Australia .... 4°92 | Belgium ....:............. 3°15 
“TasADIA. 2: jaeconsteueias POF Switeerlands;.4i9.s..6-.- 3°24 
Commonwealth.........) 2°40 | Sweden..................... 1°87 
New Zealand............ ead | ADOMITILAT is sy nt seSaas sce: 3°70 
~ United Kingdom ......... | Ne: UE Sd bd ga ae ed Sey Sa 4°37 
Byance: .iostsieevssetapmeaees 2°05 || United States ............ 4°40) 
Germany’ iv.-scsbassenis os CORTE oA otis dye as Jt 


RUMBA 55 ¢s< hanks seen eee Bee ih DCRZAN) aeinavusastatens«. +s: 4°37 
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The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors although 
showing a slight annual increase during the last five years is still con- 
siderably below the rate in 1891, as will be seen from the following 
statement, showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant 
during the past ten years :— 


Gallons. Gallons. 
NSE S555 o4as vascaiinesyduecs 2°84 1896s 05 ..023h ae eee 2°12 
DOU sis vob sened vcs yee 2°68 LOS fr 45..\ cee ene See iy | 
POUR ass os beekes exokiseeesce 2°31 fia}! |: Oe aE en 2°22 
i SLE Saree ee eee g ee ae 2°18 Ras oct epee ee 2°27 
BSG? 255s ceeskaeyicseiens 2°09 LOGO ec St eae ae 2°44 


These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the liquor 
consumed ; the quantities are given in proof spirit as being a measure 
more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of absolute alcohol. 

The decrease in the consumption within the last ten years is due to 
a combination of causes. ‘The principal of these are the more stringent 
provisions of the Liquor Act, the decrease in the proportion of rougher 
labourers to the general community, and the spread of teetotal 
principles. 

The volume of spirits consumed in the state during 1900 was 
10,062 gallons of locally distilled, and 1,093,907 gallons of imported 
spirits, in all 1,103,969 gallons, equal to 0°82 gallons per head, being 
164,399 gallons less than the consumption during the year 1891, as will 
appear from the following table :— 




















Quantity Consumed. Quantity Consumed. 
Year. is Year. 
Total. Be | Total. Inhabitant. 
Ee. ok eS S | 
| gallons. gallons. | | gallons. gallons. 
1891 | 1,968,368 | 111 | 1896 | 941,715 0°73 
1892 | 1,184,042 1:00 | 1897 | 926,605 0-71 
1893 999,984 0°83 | 1898 986,325 0°74 
1894 952,170 O:F7—+ 1899 | 1,005,799 0°75 
1895 921,468 0°73 | 1900 _ 1,103,969 0°82 


| 





The average consumption of beer per head of population declined from 
1891 to 1895, but has again gradually increased during the last five 
years. From the following statement it will be found that while the 
quantity of beer imported declined in 1900 the quantity locally brewed 
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and the total consumption of the year were higher than those of any 
other year of the decennial period :— : 























Year. Locally brewed.| Imported. | Total. Per Inhabitant. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons. 
1891 10,594,000 2,464,000 13, 058,000 11°43 
1892 10,688,000 2,201, 000 12, $89,000 10°94. 
1893 9,642,000 1,536,060 | 11,178,000 9°27 
1894 9,392,000 1 709, 000 ll, 101,000 | 9 02 
1895 | 9,708,000 . 1,629, 000 | 11, "337, 090 | 9°02 
1896 10,073,000 1B 700, 000 | 11,778,000 | 9°21 
1897 10,688,500 1,771,500 12, 460,000 | 9°59 
1898 11,583,000 1,574,000 13, 107,600 | 9°91 
1899 12,106,000 1,629,000 3.735, 000 | 10°21 
1900 13,274,734 A 618, 966 | 14 893,700 | 11°00 


The amount of beer drunk in 1891 was 13,058,000 gallons, 1 was 13,058,000 gallons, of which 
10,594,000 gallons were the produce of the state, representing 81-1 
per cent. of ‘the total consumption. In 1900 the quantity had risen to 
14,893,700 gallons, of which the proportion locally made was 89-1 
per cent. During the same period, however, the consumption per head 
declined from 11-43 to 11-00 gallons. 

The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly 
the produce of its own vineyards ; the quantity is, however, much less 
than might be expected in a country so eminently adapted to vine 
culture. The consumption per inhabitant is little more than half 
of that of Victoria. The quantity of Australian and foreign wines 
consumed during each of the past ten years is shown below :— 














Year. Australian. Foreign. Total. Per Inhabitant. 
Be ee: or eee a 

gallons. gallons. | gallons. gallons 
1891 788,038 173,541 | 961,579 0°84. 
1892 885,250 135,894 1,021, 144 0°87 
1893 921,579 87,551 | 1,019,130 0°85 
1894 901,156 82,489 "983, 645 0°80 
1895 pag "372 80, 685 808,057 0°64 
1896 707,506 81,561 789,067 0°62 
1897 861,737 76, 494 938,231 0°72 
1898 771,214 76,918 848, 132 0°64 
1899 831,765 75,493 907,258 0°67 
1900 816, 908 87,026 903,934 0°67 





The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented liquors 
consumed in the state during the year 1900 was about £4,769,000. 
Of this sum, £2,813,100 was the cost of liquors to the retailer, of which 
£1,118,700 represents duty, excise, and license fees, and £1,694,400 the 
invoice price of the goods. The cost of working the trade and the 
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profits of the merchants and retailers, therefore, came to £1,955,900. 
The expenditure on liquors per inhabitant amounted to £3 10s. 5d. 
during the year, which, though undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, 
as it does, to about 7 per cent. of the average income, is nevertheless pro- 
portionately smaller than the outlay in several European countries. 
Although the average per head of population was higher during the 
last five years than in any year since 1892, yet there has been a satis- 
factory decrease in the expenditure on intoxicants since 1891, not only 
in the amount per inhabitant but even in the total sum. This will be 
seen from the following table :— 


Expenditure on Intoxicants. 


l 
Year. Bee Aes 
| Total. Per Inhabitant. 
pA £s. d. 
1891 4,905,400 4 511 
1892 | 4,713,900 40 0 
1893 4,011,800 3 6 6 
1894. | 3,930,800 3 310 
1895 3,851,300 a ea 
1896 | 4,063,000 337 
1897 | 4,086,400 3.291 
1898 | 4,243,500 = 49 
1899 4,402,250 ae 
1900 | 4,769,900 310 5 


The rate per inhabitant and the proportion of income devoted to liquors 
in various countries are given below. The figures should, however, be 
taken with this qualification, that in several of the countries enumerated 
liquors are consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coftee, so 
largely partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 


Amount Proportion of 





Countries. per Inhabitant. Income. 

© ed. per cent. 
United Kingdom ..... POE eins Ly 218 0 8°2 
| ota. > a RR i A RU bP Naru 852 Lr wee Se 1 19.28 Pa 
Germany ....-.««- Whe nD Pow Bye dose Anh years 114 0 94 
2 ee RE CRD ES SS aa LOE 1 0 0 9°9 
AStt.<.c5 tha i eterno eee 113 9 10°5 
TANG ay nc2< can sane ce eaioanae ae: 15 0 10°7 
3] 11 SOD ARTE pee Ares RE ae PRL base 1 5 @ 9-1 
Belgium and Holland ............ 2... 2090 85 
IPT TTL T TN Age Rags 2 SUNOS IBIAS Sip ea RD SA 210 0 11‘l 
UMUIIRNAIEANIIA. Se a os Il 6&8 Yigg 
Abrrekenes Diem 3552 a3 cece ha ; 110 0 4:2 
New South Wales 0.2.02... .ccccccececes 320 6 7:0 
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The following table shows the consumption for all the states and the 
colony of New Zealand during the year 1900. The largest consumption 
of spirits per inhabitant is in Western Australia, Queensland being 
second. Wine is used most freely in South Australia, Victoria, and 
Western Australia; and beer in Western Australia, Victoria, and 
Queensland. The average consumption of alcohol in the Commonwealth 
amounts to 2°64 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging from 
5-19 gallons in Western Australia to 1°72 gallons in Tasmania. In 
Western Australia, of course, there is an unusually large proportion of 
adult males :— | 











Equivalent 
































Spirits. Wine. Beer, &c. 
A deet PY Ne peer in 
State. | 3 4 | 4 Alcohol 
| ae ce Bs | (proof) 
Total | §§ Total. §8 Total |. §5& per 
ta 4 = | Inhabitant. 
o i Peet 
a aq ) Ou 
| | 
galls. galls. galls. | galls. galls. | galls. | galls. 
New South Wales........ 1,103,969 | 0°82 903,934 | 0°67 | 14,893,700 11-00 : 2°44 
VENEOTIS HOSS co hxc seen 932,834 0°78 | 1,543,640 | 1°29 | 14,859,766 12°45 | 2°95 
Queensland.............. 528,587 | 1°08 | 184,475 O"38 | 5,805,461 | 11°84 2°72 
South Australia.......... 154,955 0°43 481,753 1°34 3,298,004 | 9°15 2°02 
Western Australia ...... 273,598 1°56 169,038 0°96 4,544,367 | 25°88 5°19 
dk THT OE ee ope ae Or a» 88,816 | 0°51 19,074 | O11 1,564,126 9°06 | iz 
Commonwealth...... 3,082,759 | 0°82 | 3,301,914 | 0-88 | 44,965,424 | 12°00 | 2-64 
New Zealand ........ 549,932 | 0:72 015 | 6,986,900 | 9°15 1:95 


116,188 | 





Taking the Commonwealth of Australia as a whole, it compares very 
favourably with most of the European countries in the quantity of 
intoxicants annually consumed by each inhabitant, as the following 
statement shows. The figures are reduced to gallons of proof spirit 
from data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and would look 
even more favourable to the Commonwealth were the fact of the large 
preponderance of males over females in these states made a feature of 
the comparison :— 




















Country. Consumption. Country. | Consumption. 
| 
gallons. | gallons. 

United Kingdom ... 3°57 TIOUASGs ss «0 odases 4°00 
ETANGOS 6s 035s sesccent 5°10 Belgium..........0... 4-00 
OSOFTOAN Ys cacy .6ds<2 te 3°08 WIONMALE die tincs sca 5°00 
TRUBBIB coy ssse0csicssanen 2°02 Scandinavia......... 4°36 
PUINGLUGT i échsesess sands 2°80 United States ...... 2°65 
MEAN Vic fou ogre > sonseats 3°40 Commonwealth of 

SSDBIID: Sisacyueuhisescceees 2°85 Australia ......... 2°64 
POPU GAN asi ‘sn anns api 3°00 


ee ee ee 


It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are not 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported articles. 
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This belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Australian wines have 
a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof spirit, while from analyses 
recently made it would appear that the strength of these wines offered 
for sale varies from 24 to 37 per cent. of spirit. On the same authority 
it was stated that imported beers ranged from 13°88 to 15:42 per cent. 
in the case of English, and from 9°58 to 11:76 per cent. of proof spirit 
in Lager ; while the local manufacture varied from 6:1 to 13:8, the 
average being 9:97 per cent. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


The latest complete estimate of the annual expenditure of the people - 
of New South Wales is given below ; it refers to the year 1900. The 
figures given embrace household and living expenses, apart from 
expenditure incidental to earning the incomes :— 





£ 
Food and non-alcoholic beverages ..............scececeseseeeees 18,347,000 . 
Fermented and spirituous liquors ................csceeseeeeeees 4,769,000 
ROMACEO soso Ege rete Mees aks Gago avediwer des SS Faye ae 1,259,000 
SIOEIING ANC:OLA DOL. coche ac sch sdecseavecsadaeds eeumenieestses. 8,231,000 
Spe ty leas Aipegg eae oy Bout orn Taree pp eee: Arey» Tae 680,000 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings ............... 5,511,000 
MONON ONE oes 2-5 5 Ae oe so) een veda eed oho oekaRiic deeb sii 2,053,000 
TPOR GTME ING s, See fess Phe ea Pigs co PiGk Sac cepcctepruveens bes nha) 1,760,000 
Personal attendance, service, and lodging .................. 2,371,000° 
Medical attendance, medicine, and nursing.................. 1,512,000. 
Religion, charities, education (not including State 
expenditure) 26.55 icsiissssses cc leele ass aval 1,213,000 
Axvicana surement 135. Ses Ae eee 1,290,000 » 
PONS MCWDANCIS, BEG. ca ies ees ces 765,000 
Postage and telegrams, not incidental to earning the 
BOC iyo s Ole dos Oe ag AEs 0 ai ee oe 398,000° 
Direct taxes not falling on trade................sececeeeevees re 519,006 
Household expenses not included elsewhere.................. 1,866,000 
Miscellaneous expenses: 6 .i0. esse <cthisev esse cc sceccsceeee ene 1,275,000 
AMS eis Fe os Ba ger pereee ry: £53,819,000 


The expenditure for the year given amounted to £39 14s. 9d. per - 
head, or at the rate of 2s. 2d. per day. The daily expenditure may be 
thus distributed :— 








Division of Expenditure. Per day. Ex OH of 
ah per cent. 
15117 ER noe: Renae, SIEM ie 8°9 34°1 
Clothing and drapery .................. 4:0 15°3 
E18 RAR i Ft ha Ras A 2°7 10°3 
PPIVORG, LAXOR: |. ses seteieeivesies ences seas 0-2 0°9 
Sundries (including intoxicants)...... 10°3 39°4 
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According to Mulhall, the expenditure per inhabitant in the leading 
countries of Europe and in the United States and Canada is as follows :— 


{| 











Country. SS ae 
} 

A | | £ s. d. 

United Kingdom... ... 20 VES ORR Siu. wees end a OD 

BUPANICG sche cr cet cee esse 23.19." 4 1 Denmark 2... 50. | 2a FF" S 

Germany ..........000+. 20°83 4°) Bolland ss. 438 | 2017 4 

BOARIA HS de aos ce 10; ; 2 -d4b- Belpaame- <n. 05.50.0505 | 25 8 2 

PEIMEEIOs 5 ck phen tocndasses 144 9 |} Switzerland ..:....../ 18 0 0 

1 Ghee eee ORC CN aes 11 11 © | United States ......1 32 16 2 

SIE MILL. (6 cacusiiw easy vein > sles 15,12 6 ||. Canada. ............... 23 2 2 
Portugal ..... sc adkaoe ii: 5, Bo) 

8 4 9 


OE: | En | 20 | New South bibs 39 14 


The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of the 
cost of living ; for if the total earnings of the countries above enume- 
rated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be found that 
few countries approach New South Wales in the small proportion of 
income absorbed in providing food for the people. The following table, 
given on the same authority as the preceding, shows that while the 
actual cost of food and beverage is £17 ls. 4d. in this state, as against 
£14 4s. 9d. in Great Britain, the earnings required to pay for this food 
are not larger proportionately than in the countries which appear most 
favourably in the table. The number of working days in the year is 
assumed to be 300, allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two 
Sundays :— 











Average annual Ratio-of cost of Days’ earnings 
Cot | corres, | eee 

£ 8s. a. per cent. days. 
United Kingdom ... 14 4 9 42°2 127 
LoS gs be NR ee asic 2? 4°85 44°0 132 
Germany. oo. 4.005. 0 1018 5 49°] 147 
USAID ics wo wos aioe 519-7 529 156 
OH SEMERE. <. nncapetachied oi 4 50°8 152 
1 STS Spey aR By A 6 410 512 154 
SS PAH ewivsnanaincoses BO 51°2 154 
POTUUBEE 55.1.0 scarrkey a oi OD 59°1 177 
SONS Sr tes a oe 9 18 11 45°2 136 
NOrWAY? ev cesar wees 915 0 47°6 143 
Wennreaih ck 1114 0 36°0 108 
POM SINE ick oss aece ok 10 8 0 46°0 138 
Belgtamrini.i...cc-05e0 1m oe A 43°4 130 
Switzerland ......... 341i. 7 45°2 136 
United States......... 2 iy % 252 76 
Canntiie-scinessetes nti Saat ae, 32°5 98 
New South Wales... Wii 4 38°0 112 
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Prices oF COMMODITIES. 


The area of New South Wales is so extensive, and the population, 
except on the sea-board, so scattered, that the determination with any 
exactness of the average prices of the various commodities consumed 
is a matter of no little difficulty. No attempt has therefore been made 
to ascertain the average for the state, and in the following pages the 
prices refer to the Metropolitan markets alone. For the earlier years 
the authority of contemporary newspapers has been followed where the 
official records were obscure or silent, but since 1836 these records have 
been available, and have for the most part been adopted. The following 
table exhibits the average prices of eight commodities during each year 
since 1820 :— : 




















| | 
Bread | | Fresh | Butter Cheese | Sugar Tea pe — 
ee Pont. | oes per Ib. | perib. | perlb. | perlb. | perewt. | bushel. 
| | | | 
i Gi 55 38 Gopescd | d. a Bf a ee 
1820 | 5 Be so oe ee 5. Hee bee oe | 5 6 
1821 6 ea We 2) ek ae eae ae © ho Bas aw 
esi a oe ae Poe eat ae 
1824 | 5 5h | weer Bea at a Seen cae 610 | 410 
1825 4h 6 On ae ee as ra e424 ey 
(oe ee ee Pipe een. OE a 9:9 | 4°90 
eet 4h Ge Re eee | 8D: |-w® 
8 6 5 rie SC” a tei eter 18-6. {8:9 
1829 7 6 MAT Chek Pak cok Seam Cae’ ae a roe 
1830 | 4% 3 | 1 0 011 SO) Se BOs be 
1831 4 4h tS. oON6 o :| <2 ae bh Be ae 
1832 5 5 28 1 37 9 | 2 SOs ae 
1833 | 4 3h 1) Be 2026 % | 2 eB 0 8. | ae 
1834 | 5 4 1 &@ | 0.6 $3. 6] 2 @ 114 @ | ee 
1835 | 4 3h 110 | 05 % | 261/10 0 | 4&8 
1836 | 54 3 L & | 008) Sf | 2 B17 8 | es 
1837 3 44 1 & 1 077e SS | 2 eto |. 22 
18388 | 5 4h 1 & | Ohl & | 2&1 6 | aa 
1839 | 114 3 2 & | Ue? 3 | 2 @& 11 8 | 28 
1840 | 7 4h ee Ge Rae at 3 | DS oe bee 
1841 4} 44 26 | 010 % | oe 12 ® | 2 
1842 | 5 34 Se) 24g) 9 ‘| Oo eee S 
1843 | 34 Ok 1 @ | oy 3 oh 110 oe | 2.8 
1844 | Qt 2 is | 0 a! 2 ia = ae“ 
1845 | Qh of Le |. 0 6 3 le: 6 [2m 
1846 | 33 24 ae ae ge 4 2 2 | ese | a 8 
1847 34 2 ae 8.07 4 9 ee: ee 
1848 | 34 2 ie | o%s % | Se LB Oe ke 
1849 | 2 12 Le) Ose). 1S 8 Sib es 
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Maize 
per 
bushel 
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Potatoes 
per cwt. 
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Tea 
per lb. 
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Sugar 
per Ib. 
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Cheese 
per lb 
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The most noteworthy feature of the history of prices in the state— 
the great range of some of the commodities during the year—is not 
disclosed by the foregoing table. This variation is most noticeable. 
during the early years, and amongst articles of local production, and 
was the result of the almost complete isolation of the state from the 
markets of the world. Prior to the discovery of gold, communication 
by letter with the outside world was at best uncertain, and as late 
as 1878 the regular mails were made up but once a month. The 
establishment of telegraphic communication, amongst other results, 
has had a marked effect on prices, so that except in rare instances, 
and for goods produced in excess of the demand, the production 
of Australia no longer determines the prices of goods required for 
the local markets. Exception must, of course, be made for perish- 
able produce, which is still liable to a great range in price during 
the course of a single year, as will be shown by some examples here- 
after given. 


Potatoes have varied in price from yearto year. The lowest average 
for a whole twelvemonth was 3s. 6d. per cwt. in 1873, and the highest 
was 21s. 5d. in 1855, shortly after the discovery of gold; and it may 
not be without interest to note that from 1853 to 1855 the price 
of potatoes was extraordinarily high. Commencing with the year 
first named, the averages were l3s., 18s. 6d, 21s. 4d., 10s., 
14s. 6d., and 15s. 6d. per cwt. With regard to the variation in 
a single year, the following examples may be cited:—In 1820, from 
4s. 6d. to 10s. per cwt.; in 1825, from 4s. to 12s.; in 1829, from 
9s. to 26s.; in 1834, from 9s. to 19s.; in 1839, from 7s. to 25s. ; 
in 1854, from lls. to 24s. ; in 1856, from 3s. to lls.; and in 1888, 
from 2s. to 24s. 


The price of maize has not been subject to very great fluctuation, 
since, being little used except for horse-feed, this grain is capable of being 
replaced by other products ; nevertheless the prices have ranged from 
Is. 5d. in 1844 to 10s. in 1854. 


In the list given on page 777 are included quotations for bread at per 
2-lb. loaf. In most years the price varied somewhat regularly with that 
of wheat. There are, however, exceptions to this rule, chiefly in the 
years during which wheat brought an unusually high figure, when the 
price of bread was generally less than might have been expected. The 
lowest price at which bread has been retailed was 23d. in 1849, and the 


highest was 14d. the 2-lb. loaf, which figure was paid for a short time in 
1839. 


in addition to the eight commodities which are given on page 
777, the foilowing list of the average retail prices of articles 
largely used may not be without interest. The information begins 
with 1836, beyond which year it is difficult to determine the exact 
average, 
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(Col.) | (imp.) 


Tobacco'Tobacco 
per Ib. | per Ib. 





| 


Soap | Starch 


iper Ib. | per lb. 





Beer 
(Col.) 
per gal. 


| 


Salt 
per ib. 





Cofiee 
per Ib. | 





] 


| Oat- 
| mea 
| per 1b. | 


Rice 
per Ib.) 





| 
I 


Eggs 
per doz. 





Bacon 
per lb. 





Year. 
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t Oat Tobacco!|Tobacco 

Bacon | Eggs | Rice Coffee | Salt Soap | Starch 
Year. per lb. ee per lb. rib. aa per lb. | per Ib. cy l.) _|per er per Ib. rGoL> Faup) 
s. d.| s. d.} d. a. 1S de | ae -6.). ape Fe. dc. | 8. dd, 
19874 OW 8 TES oe | 1 es 2 0| 34|)0 644 0; 5 6G 
1888 | 0 103} 1 7} 3 24,1 6 1 20; 34/0 6/4 0; 5 6 
1889 ;|O11;1 8) 8 34,1 6 1 12 0| 34/0 6/4 0 5. 6 
1890 |1 O41 6] 4] 3 /2 0] 1/2 0] 34/0 5/4 0} 6 O 
1891, | 0.10 }12 -@)°3 2} 2 OO} 1 20} 34|;0 514 0| 6 O 
1892: 9) 2 Bes 2% | 1 10) 0212 0] 38 0 44,4 0; 6 O 
1893 |} O0]1);1 6| 8 241110; 02};2 0|.3 |0 434 O| 6 0 
1894 |0 7);1 3)| 8 241110) OF | 2 0; 3 0 44:4 0| 6 O 
1895 | 0 731 0| 2% SE teg: 39 Of |2 0 2 04540 075 6E0 
1896 | 0 7431 ed ei ae wg 03,2 0 RPO £14 07.6.0 
1897 |0 8i1 0} 2| 2}1 9| OF |} 2 O| 2/0 4/4 O 6 0 
1808 |0 ss1 0| 2 | 2\1 9| 09/2 0| 2/0 414 0] 6 0 
1899 |0 8|O011) 2 | 2/110; 1 |2 0 2410 374 0| 6 0 
1900 | 0 74 0 11 | 21| 2211 6| OF 1/2 0; 3 | 0 34 4° 0-1" 6-0 


| | 


In the quotation of prices in the foregoing tables the figures given 
are those charged in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It 
is quite possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at 
cheaper rates than those stated; but the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of goods 
consumed. It is of importance to take into consideration the quality 
of the produce consumed, for very considerable changes in the direction 
of improvement have taken place in this respect. Thus, the ordinary 
sugar now used, and obtainable for about 2d. per lb., is a good white 
sugar, whereas some years ago only the commonest quality of moist su gar 
was found on the tables of the people. A very material improvement 
has been effected in the quality of flour, a large proportion of the 
present consumption being roller-made. Salt-butter still forms the bulk 
of the supply, but it is usually of recent make ; while formerly the 
butter was imported from Great Britain, and was several months old 
before reaching the dining-table. The candles now used are made of 
stearine, but the time is not remote when only the common tallow 
candle was in general use ; and so with many other articles of ordinary 
consumption. The retail prices are those actually paid from day to day, 
irrespective of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodities in the 
Sydney markets. 

A consideration of retail prices would not be complete without a state- 
ment of the price-level in different years. This can be given for foods ; 
but at present the data are hardly sufficient to establish an exact series 
of price-levels, taking into consideration all the elements of ordinary 
expenditure. The information in regard to foods is given below, the 
assumption being made that the quantities entering into consumption 
were the same formerly as at the present day. This assumption, how- 
ever, is in some respects erroneous ; but there appear to be no other 
means within reach to effect a just comparison. Sugar, tea, cofiee, 
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butter, cheese, and potatoes are now more largely used than (say) prior 
to 1870; but bread, or other forms in which flour is used, and meat, 
are not consumed so largely. However, when full allowance is made 
on this score, the following table will still be found to approximate 
closely to the truth. The price-level is calculated on the prices ruling 
for beef, mutton, bread, sugar, rice, potatoes, tea, beer, and tobacco :— 


Price-level of principal Articles 
| of Consumption. 











Period. SNES Ca SRE 2 2-2 70> rr ar ra 
1821-37 Prices 1899-1900 Prices 
=1,000. =1,000. 
: ? 

1821: to: 1887 eee 1,000 | 1,384 
1838 5,5 18Adocn cereea 109002 <4 1,429 
1843).,,) 1862. eewaey: PIB re. 986 
1853);,,) Isosesmn tet, | 1,301 | 1,801 
18505): ISGOnig ees Lay 4 1,588 
1863: sh 1 Sg ore mates. J: | 865 | 1,197 
1878:s,. Tegemers ces | goo 1,120 
18933, 1808 sees | 6s9.s 954. 
18906. ABO ate dete | poe baa 1,000 


| | 

Little practical good can be gained by comparing the prices of one 
period with those of another, unless regard is also paid to the earnings 
of labour, and as means of comparison are afforded in the chapter of 
this work dealing with wages, it will be unnecessary to pursue the 
subject further in this place. : 


Hovusrt ReEnvs. 


The rents paid for dwellings form a large deduction from the earnings 
of the manual labour class in any community. Inquiries have been set 
on foot in order to establish, as far as possible, the relations between 
wages and rents ; but these inquiries have not yet advanced sufficiently 
to enable an opinion to be expressed in other than general terms. In 
the city of Sydney dwellings occupied by the labouring classes yield 
rents as follow :—Three rooms, from 7s. to 9s. per week, or at the rate 
of 2s. 4d. to 3s. per room ; four rooms, from 10s. per week, or 2s. 6d. 
per room ; and five rooms, 12s. per week, or 2s. 5d. perroom. Dwellings 
of more than five rooms are not often occupied by labouring-class 
families, unless there are grown-up sons and daughters who contribute 
to the family earnings. In the suburbs of Sydney houses of the kind 
referred to bring somewhat lower rents, the ratio varying from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. per room ; while in the provincial towns, except in rare cases, 
rents are still lower. 

Speaking generally, the deduction from a labourer’s income for rent 
amounts to 25 per cent., which, from whatever point it is viewed, must 
be regarded as excessive. Two circumstances have conjoined to make 
the rents in the metropolis high—perhaps higher when all things are 
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considered than obtains in any of the other metropolitan cities of 
Australasia—the price of land, and the rate of interest expected by 
property holders. As regards the former, there can hardly be any 
question that land in and about Sydney was maintained at a fictitious 
value for many years, and that prices have now practically subsided 
to their true level without prospect of any further serious decline. 
The interest expected by property holders has been, until recently, from 
7 to 10 per cent., free of outgoings. Since 1891 a decided fall has taken 
place, and a much lower return from house property is now readily 
accepted. It may be stated in general terms that rents in Sydney and 
suburbs have fallen by as much as 30 per cent. during the last seven 
years. 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


The average wholesale prices of the principal kinds of milling produce, 
feed grains, root crops, and fodder, for each month of the year 1900, 
together with the mean prices for the year, are given in the following 
statements. The average for the whole year is given irrespective of 
the quantity sold in each month. In using the table it would be well 
if this qualification were borne in mind, as the apparent average 
obtained by dividing the sum of the prices of each month by twelve 
may, and in some instances does, differ from the true average obtained 
by taking into account the total sold at each price. The figures given 
are those quoted by the middlemen, and not those obtained by the 
producers, which will be found in the chapter of this book dealing with 
agricultural production. 
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Wheat. 




















Flour— 
Roller. New| Bran. Pollard. 

Month, 1900. meric es Chick. South Wales. 
Per Per 
antl | beakel | Per ton. bushel. | bash. 

) 

ade ad. \°£.-scedehe a a. 
ANY TT VA RS ee noe 2 ait? see | 2 44} 615 0 72 93 
WO OUPMIMEY oo ccsa ince ene etariessnsdss laces Ose oe ot: | CAD RO 8 9 
1 Ti aee SNA Sao DES DG Weer sy DES «1 Aas aly 7? 82 
rat COPED 1 RADE eee eer ARR PeBae hid coe | :O2°0 0 8} 10 
a aarerte or testineee ea kees ast) a Oh. e cor |. 6) O8 74 9} 
OPER ivan vis by c'ckanodahus <gon ewan ak OAT in 9 aa AR: | Bec 8 oe 72 84 
EE Geet act vatas <tc cpasuas san cescecassas cae 2103; 2 44} 612 6 73 73 
Aa gist ian A areca viv) 2 42) 6 12 6 74 (b 
Septem Deke 55s. sein ses aes sadeoo ye Bed Sane NS. | hel fa’ PO Da Sen a 74 73 
OCtObOR > cnc ikgs ies cvene eames 2 ie 273k | 6. 620 7? iE 
November 5 vvics teh yi aes euiaeeses PAE ere NR aes FSS Rs See 9 SO I 8 S 
TJCCOMD OE cons vas ca cara ventatuesarness 2 64 | 2 dk | 65570 84 83 
Mean Prices, 1900......... 2 84 | NS MS apy 72 8h 
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Barley. 





: Maize. Oats. 
English. 
POPES ERE ncn: Bi pales 


Per bushel. Per bushel. Per bushel. | Per bushel. 


Month, 1900. Cape. 

















l 
s. d. s. d s d@ | s. a 
NS TE TT ee: 2.6 % 2104 | 2 64 
URIS sian: 04. <0 xa apn imignccaneeieale 2 43 ed 2 7% | 2 5 
NER fies’ dc nw dpe o< ouag ctu na Lenehan 2 54 ” 2 7k | 2 64 
ee Koi et cee See 25 # B36 ae 
Be enln sais. snne os setenstec Cee 2 3 : 2 64 | 2 4 
REL es vies ns os sc 3+05 “vga ts eee 2 3 x 2 Be | oo 2e%S 
Ws oe ve depo as oo cece 2.3 . 26 | 2 1 
SRC S507 2 a . 2 62 2 2h 
SUSIOMMIRIRIGOT os go oS Fe 2 1 43 2 8 2 2 
I cos was ogni tcaenrmeanere ns Be ok . 2 13 2 34 
DEINE. Sn. tis aennartaedestone > i | . a a 
ee OS OREO DELI L Pia 2 04 3 2 114 2 it 
Mean Prices, 1900...... 2 3 AS 2 8} 2 34 








* No quotations. 


The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and chaff, 
dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1900 :— 
































Potatoes. 
: Onions. 
Month, 1900. gp toe ‘tasmanian, Victorian. z ae a 

Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. Per ton. | Per ton. 
G8 OG Bios. |) £ ech oe. dd Bad 
ITREISEEIOY oc pac s von cmee ccaceehen 2.10 6 * eda bs J Ba SBD 
OURRIB IVb viiccw ss »sonpe suena omit wee. eo) Bel he O 2 16° -.¢ 
Ree as A eee -. 16-2. 3) 17-61 °° 3°39 
BREE Ne Gass sane « 6 -'siong vs caazeneeen af 218 9 . ° ook. ae 
BRN bs she cots 2s yon von SoaaCROIgEN %§ 27 3 : 2 0 0] 3100 
aR CES Rei arama ety " 29 9 9 *: “3 312°3 
“ELS lll RRA ecpepenrni kr: 214 3 . : 3 6 6 
REMI ooo Sinaia © 5's ussogivn Upeoee i ire a TS as 2 9 3) 419°6 
SE A cae ape oa eS . ae " 2 Oc Sk ae 
PEMD OR oooh acco ae i mag 9 * 213: 6 |) 10 S's 
November............... soe an oe BP 412-6 33 619 Tee 
PRCRMEIIIOD oo" oss «bn cnc geudce Sen eiee 7 2 6 - PO Ba BO Ot er ae 
Mean Prices, 1900...... 416 5/3 44/3001 | 3.40. 1 |r 
S/S ae ear aes Me a OLE OE RA ere Meee te MORE ame te 


* No quotations. 
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Chaff. 
Lucerne. 


Straw, 
derrick- 


Straw. 
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Imported. 
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Per ton. 
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Per ton. 
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Bacon. N. yeti ie spor Porkers. | Baconers. 
Month, 1900. We arte 
Per lb. | Per lb. | Per lb. | Each | Each 
d. d. d. S20; B.a. 
SURTLBLY, vce ycacondavensheavenmr dens 6 7% 4? 24 6 38 6 
MADPUALY: 5, ,..5:0ss ecm enenerneth ee 6 72 43 23 6 35 «6 
EREGH 2,0 Scackicetvanctoe vein eens 6 72 43 25 0 37 «O 
PRDVEL ss. clos ncsvhoos sake eraenebanse> 6 72 4} 2 i 39 0 
EAS, «inn 4120s ephSomeenEee ena nene es 6 72 43 26 0 38 6 
SMANIC 5.5: habs eng eereesccly castes eer | 6 72 43 25.0 40 0 
DALY. snckssconnaraseecretenpe ceneress ) 5} cb ee 44 24 6 41 6 
Atigtint 2,.ac0 oie eee 54 Sf aes 4k 26:70 43 0 
September ..... $8 ee Pac roeF. 5g 4% | 4% 27 0 46 0 
Goober’ ssc oN eee is co exes 64 74 43 25 6 47 6 
INDV EIN DOS hip sicesseaecee res socns ops 64 8+ 4? 26 0 44 0 
BIBGAMIDEE cs ccassccareehesekecscae 3 8} 4# 27 6 45 0 
Mean Prices, 1900 ...... 6 73 | 4} 98 4° | 414 
| 












































| Poultry. Bee Produce. 
Month, 1900. Fowls. Ducks. Geese. (Cock). Honey. Wax. 
| Aid an, Gre! 
| Per pair. | Per pair. | Per pair. | Per pair. | Per Ib. | Per Ib 
Rtas PR SORRELL i, thao Jak ec nee er ES 
| 
eee F ad, s. d BPs d d 
DUAN. «2s s0ces5soceauheueenen 2. 92) 2.74 | 4.3% | +138-.3 24 12 
MOOTIRLY: 25555 5)05 003000 semen 2 4 2°14) °3 °9 Le bee 2 12 
DVIAIS: cc cece cots ps0tader epee 2 6 2 4%) 3 6 9 0 2 12 
BWIBN ohddesicvens sy sceycahenenens PME «| 2° 6 4 3 9 1} 2 12 
DUIS Ry isninkeansen oodkdinesten Pcctye | a= 6 5 14 8 6 23 123 
PUI Soca Se oe ods ic sdeadaael fa 2 da] 2 Gh 49 10 2 21 123 
MTS, cave toons sss eceundanes 2 74; 3 0 5 44/1 ll 3 23 123 
AMAR Fo yscos cess Segne ae 8 39.1 5 Belial: 0 93 | 12% 
September ......../...s.ce0+e9s 3.44) 3.104 | 6.10% | 11 0- 24 124 
litt) ) a PE OREREP EE eee 3 3 3 SE) 7 8k ALS 2} 124 
INOVOMIDOE: bins .os<c. ose eneneae Su Bs 12-0: OF |..7 6 12:: 5 2} 124 
MIOCEIIOT Sie ilcceceasutuhetoes 3 14; 3103| 7.3 13 0 24 | 12% 
Mean Prices, 1900 ...| 210 | 3 O§ 5 54] ll 0 123 


The prices ruling for milling produce and feed grains throughout the 
year exhibited a general tendency to fall. 
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For locally-grown wheat the quotations ranged from 2s. 103d. in July 
to 2s. 6$d. in December. Barley and oats are for the most part imported, 
and the prices of these cereals during the year call for little notice. Maize, 
on the contrary, is almost wholly of local growth, and its price averaged 
2s. 8{d. per bushel ; varying from 2s. 54d. in June to 3s. in December. 
Prices for the various forms of fodder showed a tendency to fall during 
the greater part of the year, and generally were over 10 per cent. lower 
at the end than at the beginning of the year. Root crops show very 
great range. Thus, locally-grown potatoes varied between £2 10s. 6d. 
and £7 2s. 6d. per ton; while onions sold for £2 3s. 9d. per ton in 
January, as against £10 6s. 3d. in October. No quotations are given 
in some of the columns of the foregoing tables; in the months in 
which these omissions occur no produce was offered, or a quantity 
insufficient to merit a quotation. 

The wholesale prices of farm-yard and dairy produce in the Sydney 
markets are shown in the preceding table. The figures call for little 
comment beyond the caution already given in regard to the prices of 
commodities generally—that the averages are irrespective of the quan- 
tities sold. As regards most of the articles in the list, the lower the 
price the larger the consumption. The exception to this rule is poultry, 
which is most in demand before the Christmas season, when prices are 
correspondingly high. A comparison of the average wholesale prices 
ruling for milling produce and feed grains for the last ten years is given 
in the following figures :— 



































Milling Produce. Feed Grains. 

Year. Wheat. | Flour. Bran. Pollard. | Barley. | Oats. Maize. 

bene: Pen tan. Ui aha | bushel. | bushek | bashes} Manel 

Sud £s. d d. d. s. d. a. C; s. d. 
1891 4 5 tb. 02-0 92 94 2% 1 104 2 74 
1892 Ay Coe te El 03 Osta okie lik | 3 2a 309 
1893 3 64 | 816 2 8} ss 1.3 Of) pas 3 9h 
1894 Chee 9720 74 7: | 2108} 2 23] 2 o4 
1895 3.4 8. OF9 9 9 3 3 2-34 2 44 
1896 4 1013 1 8h 84 | 2104} 2 281 2 43 
1897 4 52 |12 5 8 82 9 3:06) 3, 4a 2 oad. 
1898 2.58 918 6 74 St | 2 62| 2 54] 2 4 
1899 2 10 618 6 84 9 2 5 1 114 3.0 
1900 0 Bh | Meg 72 83 | SSS se) +S: at 
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Root Crops. Fodder. 
Hay. | Chaff. 
Year. | Potatoes. | Onions. ste l Straw. | Oaten. 
aten o 
Wheaten, | Ducerne, | Prime. ae wi 
Per ton. | Per ton, | Per ry Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton. | Per ton 
£s,.aGai£aeo8 op haepa digachbeaedwtadi£a 2. 
1891 215 0/410 0415 0/8 0 O07 5 Of 5 018 5 0/210 O 
1890213 10 014 3 2447299 @211 €40R 837° 9 9i3 6 8 
1893 414 6/6 1 2310 3/3 0 5) 844 38 4/315 5);2 5 0 
1894 38 1 6/819103 5 5(21711)2 0 2/4 0103 7 0) *® 
QS ————_+, - ———- 
1895 3 5 8!4 6 1 fo a 6 2 it 0 £3 °16..8 7 * 
1896 4 11019 0 4 Ae: aa 3.0 9 4 11 10 * 
1897/3 8 91719 6 425 2s 7 ee a 
1898 |7 5 41816 5 3 83. 2 2 1.8 & 6 2 * 
1899 (3 17 3|4 3 6 Se sae 24 5 3 210 * 
1900 (3 13 2)|417 « 213 9 : 27 8 a 2:2 117 6 
* No quotations. | 
Poultry. Bee Produce. 
Butter. Coty Bacon. | Eggs. 
raat Fowls. | Ducks. | Geese. |Turkeys| Honey.| Wax. 
Per Ib. | Per Ib. | Per Ib, |Per doz. bir ie pain) aa Per mt Per lb. 
s. d.|-d. ee Gola ee ee a aah d. 
1891 010; 54 Mk he O18 6S OTS. BY 4 104 
1892 1 0O| 4 7 ais A es Se’ ie = Us Sa ae i 104 
1893 |0 83 32 | 64 |1 1/3 13)3 244 8/7 6| 38 | UU 
1894 0 8| 4 64 ,011)3 3,3 414 91710) 2% 104 
1895 | 0 93} 54 | 6 |0103}2 8|2 8$ 4 23/6 6| 2@ | 12 
1896 QO 94 54 6 01113 31/3 5|4 71910) 3 12} 
1897 |0103| 34 | 64 |011/3 2|3 2\4 5/9 7 | 94 | 2h 
1898 O 93 52 7 0 103}3.0)/3 1),410/9.11) 2% 12 
1899 | 90 93] 5 64 101143. 3/4 1} 411] 3| 2 | 2 
1900 | 90 93 54 | 6 | 0113/2 10 04} = SAILL if Qi | 12% 


The prices of the items set forth in the tables just given are deter- 
mined by the local, or at all events the Australasian demand, wheat, 
of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by that ruling in 
the markets of the world. The prices of pastoral and other raw 
produce, which form so large a proportion of the exports of the state, 
are not sensibly affected by local consumption. No object is to be 
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gained by showing the monthly variations, so that in the following 
statement, giving the wholesale prices of pastoral produce during 1900, 
only the average for the year is stated :— 


Commodity. Price. 
NGL iensevind ivevweuvess ceeevewwss seevevers per 100 lb 25s. 6d. 
DECOR | iescerets sevries «ev ree. ctvte sosvoeebe per b 13d 
Pe aii aleteean Ga \orneirens deecvuis vile i 44d 
Wool— 
PR HOO sev cesvedckscs ceteiis $3 144d. 
ss greasy, good average to 
PETOD © seein cen orcs - 8d. 
Crossbred, greasy, good superior __,, 74d. 
Skirtings, scoured, merino ......... - 13d. 
3 EORRS © coe iccvecttebyenwiees 9 62d. 
Sheepskins— 
BONE NOU © pieccloteresvssvcevesevemnvyes - 74d. 
oc SEES NES ET FDP SABES 9 6d. 
RID. och oodergintibetecervedwrtiapewtes - 5d 
NOD a> iS sassy tc ence eoerew = 4id 
Hides— 
ECs ODN al inveses see cesyavvies $s 43d, 
apt “fPIC coi ow erotics ideas eee i 44d. 
ee: UCR rs ravecubeseirmsondioecs\ +s vp 43d. 
MUON 5c): mreueteccse occ epereireciye s<) each 7s. 6d. 
Leather skins— 
EG oe Ea PY Se - ls. 10d. 
Kangaroo, extra large............... per doz 48s 
“ DEO ices ccuvvamieen sie - dls. 
Fur skins— 
RNIGREE con sey ov deue remniganats tories << ee 7s. 6d 
MURR  . crosevesecerssseeryiwde eet use i 9s. 
ENE SES ARNEL = oan SRS NE ee ‘9 9s. 6d 
Hair— 
PROTEC, TNOMIG 05. .).cvccvewwenesevesevse per lb. 1s. 2d 
Sea PAINE serene sos 070 kOe COREA <e fe Is. 9d. 
PE, CALE CWRSRCA) 000 ceveres vs cress. as ls. ld. 
ye BUC ery ecu ices cowrvoweveieees es _ 7d. 
Bones— 
SRD iy os etrevess sess sovewevpimenpect yes per ton £4 15s. 
RMLEIORY oc aeeusr ene. s <i ssseneuee evan ve MY £3 10s. 
TRGGI ccs cows. cimewesieey. vsis mammmunrytibendd is per 100 £1 10s. 
EROIIME Foc dere: owe yeyecess ss cevee' veusbeusaeieiin per ton £2 15s. 
Tallow— 
BEUONE dtove cess cuevachevanaseercint a _ £24 10s. 
WR OG res cccswnens et ceeewerey Oavet teens £23 10s. 
DOOD ilaiat -s stiawniive tein seat dane iwi | £23 10s. 
Wattle bark— 
cn ETN To ESS LORE ys £7 10s. 
PROUD. 655 co clven evdeverevisentewhes $9 £6 
Tobacco— 
ODE... ceneriveswversebiwinnn stews sworens per lb 1$d. to 2d. 
ROCEMIEE i couvi sete ldrdevewecs corde sees ld. 
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Price LEVELS. 


The total value of the exports of the state is greatly affected by 
the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of which 
wool and coal are the most important. In the following table the 
price-level of domestic exports is given for forty-one years, beginning 
with 1860. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the principal 
articles of domestic produce exported have been taken, and the 
prices of 1900 and the average prices of the five years 1870-74 have 
been applied to the quantities of each year, and the result compared 
with the actual total of such year. The value of the articles taken to 
obtain the price-level amounts on an average to more than 90 per cent. 
of the domestic exports, exclusive of gold. It is considered that the 
system adopted enables a truer estimate of the relative prices to be 
obtained than that of selecting the prices of certain articles without 
giving due weight to the quantities of such articles exported :— 








Price-level of Exports. Price-level of Exports. 
Year. ‘ Average of Year. ‘ Average of 
apie tou. 1810-4 prices | ge ee 1870-74 prow 

1860 1,828 1,247 1881 1,315 897 
1861 1,825 1,244. 1882 1,357 926 
1862 1,921 1,310 1883 1,357 926 
1863 1,746 1,191 1884 1,345 919 
1864 1,931 i; 316 1885 1,181 806 
1865 1,767 1,203 | 1886 1, 136 775 
1866 1,830 l, 249 1887 1,167 797 
1867 1,691 1,154 | 1888 1,132 773 
1868 1,692 l, 155 1889 1,150 785 
1869 1,544 1,053 1890 Patt 758 
1870 1,289 "879 1891 1,010 689 
1871 1,576 1,075 ; 1892 956 652 
1872 1,436 979 ~«||:«:1898 865 590 
1873 1,522 1,037 1894 780 532 
1874 1,508 1,028 1895 799 546 
1875 1,502 1,027 1896 840 573 
1876 1,424 972 1897 | 816 557 
1877 1,306 891 1898 864 590 
1878 1,300 887 1899 1,079 736 
1879 1,349 92] 1900 1,000 682 
1880 eee On ee NP Sua 903 


These figures show that Beep daee ch ow AH era raat icon. a. great: fall an dhe: has been a great fall in the prices 
of produce exported since 1860, or still greater since 1864, viz., 
from the index number 1,316 to 682, or over 48 per cent. Marked 
fluctuations, ranging to about 10 per Genk occurred between 1860 and 
1866, when the index number was about fo same as in the first-named 
year. From 1866 to 1870 there was a drop from 1,249 to 879, or nearly 
30 per cent. A rise followed in 1871 to 1,075, or about 20 per cent., 
after which for three years prices continued fairly steady, until there 
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was a further decline in 1878 to 887. In 1879 the level rose to 921, 
and for the next four years prices continued without much change, 
but from 1884 to 1885 there was a fall from 919 to 806. This was 
succeeded by a fairly even range until 1889, when the level stood at 785. 
From 1889 there was a steep decline to 532 in 1894, a fall of 32 per 
cent. over the whole period of five years. During the following two 
years there was a slight rise, the level for 1896 standing at 573, but in 
1897 there was again a decline to 557, followed by a further rise to 
736 in 1899, and again falling to 682 in 1900. The fall during the 
whole period of thirty-nine years was about 45 percent. It will be 
seen that the purchasing power of money has steadily increased since 
1864, if the Customs values of the exports fairly represent the prices 
ruling in the general community, whether in the state or elsewhere, and 
that 20s. in 1900 would purchase the same articles of domestic export 
which in 1864 would have cost nearly 39s. 

The chief articles of domestic export are wool, coal, shale, live-stock,, 
tin, silver, silver-lead and ore, copper, skins, tallow, and leather. Other 
articles have also been exported to considerable value in times past, but 
their importance has disappeared, or is lost in comparison with that of 
the products just named. Wool and coal have contributed greatly to» 
the wealth of the state, and the fluctuation in their prices has had a 
very marked effect on the condition of trade. The price-level of these: 
commodities has been computed for the period which is covered by the 
general table just given. It will be seen that the fluctuations in the. 
value both of wool and of coal have been more marked than those in the - 
value of the general exports, but the same tendency to fall is clearly, 
enough discernible :— 

Price-level. 


Se ee 

















nt 


Wool. | Coal. 
baal Average of Average of 
asd eg 1870-r4 prices ga sid 4 prices 
1860 2,232 1,573 2,079 1,408 
1861 2,477 1,746 2,051 1,389 
1862 2,364 1,666 2,103 1,424 
1863 2,114 1,489 | 1,956 1,324 
1864 2,332 1,573 1,510 1,023 
1865 1,970 1,388 1,479 1,001 
1866 1,949 1,374 1,472 997 
1867 1,971 1,389 1,416 959 
1868 1,845 1,299 1,413 956 
1869 1,574 1,108 1,325 897 
1870 1,209 852 1,229 832 
1871 1,625 1,145 1,205 816 
1872 1,393 981 1,221 827 
1873 1,446 1,019 1,805 1,223 
1874 1,423 1,003 1,922 1,302 
1875 1,396 984 1,922 1,302 


1876 1,342 945 1,909 1,293 
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Price-level. 





| 
en | Wool. Coal. 

| 1900 prices | reece 1900 prices vet 

| = 1,000. Oe : aie = 1,000. ee : prices 
1977 | 1,277 900 1,881 1,273 
1878 1,213 854 1,868 1,265 
1879 | 1,293 911 1,848 1,252 
1880 | 1,309 922 1,500 1,016 
1881 | 1,303 918 1,073 726 
1882 | 1,286 906 1,361 922 
1883 | 1,306 920 1,456 986 
1884 1,309 922 1,461 990 
1885 1,102 777 1,461 990 
1886 1,023 721 1,448 . 980 
1887 1,052 741 1,423 964 
1888 1,007 709 1,470 995 
1889 1,061 747 1,421 963 
1890 992 700 1,438 974 
1891 SSS 619 1,380 935 
1892 863 608 1,246 844 
1893 773 545 1,175 796 
1894 715 504 1,002 678 
1895 795 560 945 640 
1896 850 599 963 652 
1897 820 578 935 633 
1898 883 622 913 618 
1899 + Det 867 951 644 
1900 1,000 704 1,000 677 





A similar table for silver is given below, commencing with the year 
1884, when silver-mining in New South Wales first became an important 
industry, owing to the discovery of the Silverton and Broken Hill 
mines :— 


Price-level of Silver. 








Year. Bae RHO IPGL TOA aR POT Ar Meer Rees 
1900 prices = 1,000. | 1884 prices = 1,000. 
1884 1,791 1,000 
1885 1,718 959 
1886 1,604 895 
1887 1,577 880 
1888 1,515 846 
1889 1,509 842 
1890 1,687 942 
1891 1,595 890 
1892 1,407 785 
1893 1,259 703 
1894 1,025 572 
1895 1,056 589 
1896 1,088 607 
1897 974 ott 
1898 952 531 
1899 970 541 


1900 1,000 558 
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It must not be supposed that the state is altogether a loser by the 
fall in the prices of its exports, because the power of those exports to 
purchase imports must also be taken into consideration. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary to consider also the price-level of imports. As there 
exist no reliable data on which price-levels for imports can be based prior 
to 1870, the table commences with that year :— 





— 


Price-level of Imports. Price-level of Imports. 








Year. Year. 











: Average of || : Vv oO 
eps Se isstern “pricea|| | me 1870-74 prices 
po fw 000, | = 1,6 

1870 1,285 966 1886 1,033 776 
1871 1,291 970 1887 1,042 783 
1872 1,350 1,014 1888 1,037 779 
1873 1,371 1,030 1889 1,080 812 
1874 1,357 1,020 1890 1,070 804 
1875 ‘F279 962 1891 1,021 767 
1876 1,256 944 1892 979 736 
1877 1,208 908 1893 942 708 
1878 1,198 900 1894 895 673 
1879 1,146 862 1895 886 666 
1880 1,155 868 1896 922 693 
1881 1,143 © 859 1897 931 700 
1882 1,137 855 1898 942 708 
1883 1,156 869 1899 937 704 

1884 1,146 862 1900 1,000 752 
1885 | 1,052 790 || 


een nnn nn nnn nnn NNER RE 


It may be said generally that the fall in prices was somewhat in favour 
of the exports up to the year 1889. Since then the exports have fallen 
away on the average values at a much more rapid rate than the imports: 
A clearer view of the operation of the fall in prices will be ob- 
tained from the table which is given below, showing the price-levels 
of imports of merchandise for home consumption, and exports 
of domestic produce, for periods of five years, with the relative fall 
per cent. :— 


Ce ee eee ee eee es 


Imports. Exports. 
Period. Average of Decline in Average of Decline in 
five years, prices in five five years, prices in five 
1870-4, years, 1870-4 years, 


prices = 1,000. | percent. | prices = 1,000. per cent. 





1870-74 LPL | UDORO pai ee PUU CAS saa aie 
1875-79 915 8°5 940 6°0 
1880-84 863 5°9 914 2°9 
1885-89 788 8°5 787 13°8 
1890-94 737 6°5 645 18°0 
1895-99 694 5'8 600 7°0 
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It will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five years 
1870-4 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8°5 per cent. 
for the imports as compared with 6 per cent. for the exports. The 
average value of the imports for the five years ending with 1884 was 
5°9 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, whereas 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2°9 per cent. The index 
number for 1885—9 for both imports and exports was practically the 
same figure, as the fall in the value of the exports was much greater 
than in the value of the imports which they purchased. This unfortu- 
nate trend of prices was continued down to 1894 ; since then, however, 
prices have been more favourable, and there is every indication that 
they will be sustained during the present year. 

New South Wales, in common with the other Australian states, is 
chiefly affected by the fallin prices because it is a debtor country. 
Certain calculations which have been made show that the annual charge 
payable by the state and municipalities on their indebtedness to British 
and foreign creditors is £2,074,000, while the earnings of investments 
made in the state by private persons, or drawn by absentees, amount 
to £2,545,000 perannum. As the whole of the interest on Government 
and municipal loans has to be paid by exports irrespective of the fall in 
prices, and as a large portion also of the interest payable to private 
investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter of very serious im- 
portance to these states. Fortunately the increase of production in 
New South Wales as compared with the population has been such 
as partly to counteract the fall in prices; and if the change in regard 
to the value of Australian produce which began in 1895 be continued, 
the condition of the state will be in every respect most hopeful. 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 


System oF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTS. 


N the 18th November, 1895, an Act amending the Audit Act of 
1870 was assented to. By this Act it was declared “that all 
appropriations from the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall lapse at the 
close of the financial year to which they refer, and from the Ist day of 
July, 1895, the cash receipts within the financial year shall be considered 
as the actual income, and the cash payments during the same period, 
the actual outlay.” This amounted to a complete revolution in the 
system of keeping the public accounts, introducing what is usually 
termed the “cash basis,” a system which obtains in several of the 
adjoining states, and has been found to work in the interests of 
economy and good government. Under the method that has been super- 
seded, the expenditure for the services of a year and the actual expendi- 
ture during that year could only be shown by two different systems 
of accounts. When a specific appropriation was made for any service, 
the expenditure incurred under such authorisation would be charged 
against the year for which the vote was taken, irrespective of the date 
when the payments were made ; and for this reason the public accounts 
for any year could not be closed until all appropriations lapsed, or were 
written off or exhausted. As a matter of practice, when the expendi- 
ture exceeded the income, there were frequent differences of opinion 
between the incoming and outgoing Treasurers as to the propriety of 
charging items, sometimes of large amount, to particular years, with the 
result that conflicting and irreconcilable statements were made, to the 
confusion of the uninitiated and the detriment of public credit. 

Even the most carefully prepared statement of the finances of the 
country may lead to the confusion of the inquirer, who at all times 
must have before his eyes the fact that in the official statements the term 
“expenditure” does not necessarily mean always the same thing. There 
are refunds, advances, cross-entries, cancellations, &c., to be noted ; so 
that it rarely happens that any presentation of the accounts is complete 
in itself, Then there is the question of the date of appropriation 
to be considered. Thus, in the table comparing gross revenue with 
gross expenditure, there appears an excess of expenditure in 1893 
of £582,288 ; but if the expenditure proper to that year only were taken 
into consideration, the excess of expenditure would have been £110,141. 

The Audit Act Amendment Act of 1895 having placed the public 
income and expenditure on a cash basis, no difficulty should be 
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experienced in determining the financial position of the state. It is 
only, however, within the past two years that the method of presenta- 
tion of the public accounts admits of anything like a reasonably 
expeditious and accurate estimate being formed. Jn order to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion, it is necessary to consider the Treasurer’s 
Advance Account, and latterly the Expenditure Suspense Account, in 
conjunction with the expenditure in chief for the year. Under the 
cash system, the expenditure should be debited to the year in which 
the payment is made, and not to the year in which the appropriation is 
authorised and the adjustment effected. This method has been adopted 
in the subsequent statements relating to expenditure from Consolidated 
Revenue, and an analysis of the Treasurer’s Advance Account since 
the introduction of the cash system, and the Expenditure Suspense 
Account since its inception in 1898-9, has been carried out, and the 
payments attached to the year in which they were actually made. 

In order to show how unfavourably Estimates of Expenditure and 
Revenue realised compare with one another, the following statement has 
been compiled. The figures cover eleven and a half years, and, with the 
exception of the last two years, the revenue appropriated exceeded that 
realised in every year during the period :— 


Appropriations for 
Services of each year, 


irrespective of Excess of 





Year. the year in which the Gross Revenue. Appropriations. 
appropriation was 
made. 
—£ £ £ 

1890 9,809,183 9,494,584 314,599 

1891 10,758,952 10,036,185 722,767 

1892 11,288,413 10,501,104 787,309 

1893 10,513,158 9,706,734 806,424 

1894 10,203,957 9,507,928 696,029 
*1895 4,923,339 4,943,847 +20,508 
+1896 9,491,592 9,270,088 221,504 
$1897 9,922,886 9,288,359 634,527 
$1898 9,572,397 9,482,092 90,305 
+1899 9,799,949 9,754,185 45,764 
+1900 10,104,067 10,203,931 +99,864 
1901 10,632,222 10,805,543 +173,321 

* Six months ended 30th June. + Excess of Revenue, 


+ Year ended 30th June. 


Taking the figures as they stand, it will be seen that from the lst 
January, 1890, to the 30th June, 1901, there was appropriated for the 
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public service the sum of £117,020,085, while the actual revenue 
obtained was £112,994,580. Fortunately, the expenditure actually 
incurred was below that authorised by Parliament, so that the figures 
just given merely show what might have happened had the authority of 
Parliament been fully availed of. The actual excess of expenditure, 
however, as will be seen from the statement given below, was sufficiently 
serious in itself. The figures are exclusive of advances repaid and made :— 


ee ee 
Gross Expenditure 
occurring in the Excess Excess of 
Year. | Gross Revenue. | year, irrespective | of Revenue over Expenditure over 





of date of Expenditure. Revenue. 
appropriation. 
£ £ £ | £ 

1890 | 9,494,584 9,574,562 | ncccessees 79,978 

1891 | 10,036,185 10,478,673 442,488 

1892 | 10,501,104 10,537,913 | — nsreceese 36,809 

1893 | 9,706,734 10 a0 OO | annanenans 582,288 

1894 | 9,507,928 9,487,230 2S RSS SAS See eS 
*1895 | 4,943,847 4,924,353 19,494 | piniexanmasa 
+1896 | 9,270,088 ee i - acasasenee 607,523 
+1897 | 9,288,359 LP U2: TN Roe es 207,367 
+1898 | 9,482,092 9,476,619 ay elie Stee oth ee cape 
+1899 | 9,754,185 9,743,509 10,676 =| kainsnennseses 
+1900 | 10,203,931 LO; SIG, SSE = din rscces 112,450 
+1901 | 10,805,543 10,922,862 | csaenceces 117,319 





i i 


*Six months ended 30th June. + Year ended 30th June, 


Taking 1891 as an illustration of the old system, it may be mentioned 
that the expenditure for the twelve months extended over six years, and 
amounted to £10,579,576, of which £9,633,045 only was incurred during 
the year, and £946,531 in the following years; and, as further illus- 
trating the anomalies of the old system, it may be mentioned that the 
revenue for the year was £10,036,185, or £543,391 less than the 
total outgoings, and only £403,140 more than the expenditure within 
and chargeable to the year, although a possible further expenditure of 
£1,125,907 had been provided for. Such being the ordinary condition 
of accounts, it will without difficulty be conceded that under so loose a 
system a succession of deficits was only to be expected. 

One unacquainted with the peculiarities of state finance might find 
it hard to understand how it is possible for a large deficit to have 
accumulated, and an expenditure in excess of revenue to have been still 
further indulged in. The explanation is simple. Through the opera- 
tion of various Acts of the Legislature, and the accumulations in the 


a 
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Post Office Savings Banks, the Treasury has at its disposal large sums 
in trust, and by the use of this money the accumulated deficits have 
been temporarily met. When in 1889 the deficit was consolidated, and 
Parliament authorised the issue of Treasury Bills to pay it off, these 
bills were not issued to the public, but, by entries in the books of the 
Treasury, the necessary sum was drawn from the Trust Funds in hand, 
and invested in the bills. This was only a formal operation, as the 
money had already been loaned to the revenue, and the issue of the 
bills simply turned a floating debt into one for a fixed term. 


The references to appropriations would be incomplete without the 
subjoined statement, which shows the total appropriations for the 
services of each year subdivided into three heads. The amounts given 
in the first two columns taken together represent the Estimates in-chief 
for each year :— 


SP Sn ae ae EP Gs te Renae os ae 


Amount appropriated during year. Total amount 

















Year end- ~——| Amount appropri- pe Se to xe 
bilities). to June, 1901. 
eRe os LES 2 
£ £ £ £ 
1887 2,082,306 6,398,360 | 573,196 9,053,862 
1888 2,090,326 6,416,595 632,064 9,138,985 
1889 2,126,379 7,067,272 300,125 9,493,776 
1890 2,481,145 6,742,928 585,110 9,809,183 
1891 2,533, 116 7,117,053 1,108,783 | 10,758,952 
1892 2,756,958 8,045,007 486,448 | 11,288,413 
1893 2,924, 195 7,105,478 483,485 | 10,513, 158 
1894 3,028,297 6,750,537 | 425,123 | 10,203,957 
#1895 1,472,412 3,405,451 | 45,476 4,923,339 
+1896 2,759,564 6,705,697 26,331 9,491,592 
+1897 2,663,223 Fo ae eee hs 9,922, 886 
+1898 2,936,937 Resse pce. 9,572,397 
+1899 2,955,176 6,844,773 Cisne 9,799,949 
+1900 2,999,711 BeeesG |. achace 10,104,067 
+1901 3,058,239 Pes ot Se pL 10,632,222 





* Six months ended 30th June. 





ft Twelve months ended 30th June. 


It will be noticed that there is a large annual expenditure provided 
for under Special Acts apart from the annual appropriations of Parlia- 
ment, ‘he special appropriations form a primary charge on each year’s 
revenue collections. 
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GENERAL BANKING ACCOUNT. 


The subjoined table has been inserted in order to make clear the 
Government banking operations. It shows each of the main accounts 
under which the Government conducts its financial business, as the 
subsidiary accounts are operated on under one or other of the headings 
enumerated. The Audit Act defines that all the accounts coming under 
the Act shall constitute the Public Account ; however, for convenience 
of working, the Public Account includes only the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, the Trust Funds subject to the-Audit Act, and Special Suspense 
Accounts. These accounts, with the General Loan Account, and the 
Trust Funds not subject to the Audit Act, form the ‘“ General Account.” 
The cash side of this account for banking purposes is operated on under 
the “General Banking Account”; and, in establishing the daily balance, 
the aggregate of the credits is set against that of the debits, and so long 
as the former exceeds the latter the whole banking account is in credi«. 
At the present time, the Trust Funds, to which attention will be 
subsequently directed, largely assist in keeping the account in credit. 
The state of the main divisions of the General Account on the 30th 
June, 1901, will be found below :— 





Credit Balances on 30th June, 1901. 


Head of Account. 
Amount | Credit Cash 














invested in Total. 
Securities. Balance. 

Public Account— £ £ £ 
Trust Funds (subject to Audit Act) .. = .-| 5,594,744 4,159,683 9,754,427 
Consolidated Revenue Fund .. * Pree }) A ae ere 152,187 152,187 
Special Suspense Accounts— 

General Post Office New Street 
Resumption Account .. .. Dr. 376,762 
Centennial Park Account .. .. Dr. 228,417 
Advances to General Loan Account.. Dr. 1,500,000 
General Loan Account .. a . Dr. 1,003,001 
Imperial Contingent Bushmen’s Account 1,179 
te) do NO.2% .. 55 Di. 00,040 
Federal Expenditure Account je DP Saas ee eee 3,189,090 3,189,090 
Credit Balance of ‘‘ Public Account,” on 
30th June, 1901 ye ee a “f £| 5,594,744 818,406 6,413,150 

Trust Funds (not subject to Audit Act)— 
New South Wales 1924 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .......... 39,613 39,613 
New South Wales 1925 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .......... 44,451 44,451 
New South Wales 1927 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .......... 27,750 27,750 
New South Wales 1928 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .......... 22,475 22,475 
New South Wales 1929 Stock Redemption Fund ..) .......... 22,243 22,243 
New South Wales 1930 Stock Redemption Fund ..| .......... 4,851 4,851 
Railway Loan Redemption Fund Fe See RE eng ar 225,000 225,000 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys 

Accounts “3 a8 es $3 Ap es 318,554 357,975 676,529 
Colonial Treasurer’s Bushmen’s Contingent to South ; 

Africa Fund .. a 4 3 ne Rel a ara ea Reo ome 5,812 5,812 
Advanees to Settlers Account. ec ts se cos a i SEAS 12,490 12,490 








Balance of ‘‘ General Account” on 30th June, 1901...£) 5,913,298 1,581,066 7,494,364 
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The distribution of the cash balance on the 30th June, 1901, is set 
forth in the following table, the London accounts being shown to the 
latest date available before the closing of the Public Accounts for the 
financial year :— 


A, 


Sydney Balance—30th June, 1901— £ £ 
gg age (Consolidated Revenue Fund and General Trust 
Funds)— 
Bank of New South Wales .. uF ae *e om: ‘i 683,184 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .. kn 21,030 
City Rank of Sydney .. ft a as ‘a kz 7 9,934 
Cash in Treasury ae. aa ee e, pe a 4 254,765 
Cr. 968,913 


Special Trust Funds—Bank of New South Wales... .- Cr.j 762,660 
General Loan Account—Bank of New South Wales Dr, 1,003,00 


a] 











Imperial Bushmen’s Contingent Account aA Dr, 1,179 

2 os sj No. 2 Account Dr. 63,643 
Federal Expenditure Account .. ‘3 hs Dr. 16,088 |Dr. 1,083,911} Dr. 321,251 
Total Cashin Sydney .. re ~ £ Cr. 647,662 


London Account at date of latest advices— 


Public Account oe mm xs diel sia a = ‘is 113,404 
Remittances in transit, &c. Af Se i, oe Sie ae 820,000 
Cr. 933,404 
Total ne fen ae én an ey £ Cr. 1,581,066 
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To understand the public accounts of the state necessitates on the 
part of the inquirer much patient study and a general knowledge of 
the financial and political history of the last twenty-five years; and it 
was not always possible even for a well-equipped and patient student to 
obtain more than a general idea of the state of the finances during the 
existence of the old system of account-keeping which came to an end 
in 1895. Now that the system of keeping accounts on a cash basis 
is properly in operation, in estimating the financial position of the coun- 
try, there have still to be considered the Old Deficiency Account, the 
New Account under the Audit Act Amendment Act, and the Suspense 
Account, all forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Account, as 
well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts not forming 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. The Old Deficiency 
Account properly begins in 1885, but it was only in 1897, when the 
last obligation under the old system of account keeping was met, that 
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the position of this account for each year could be accurately stated. 
Until all obligations had been met, only an approximation could be 
made, and this depended for its accuracy on the correctness of the 
Treasurer’s estimate of the liabilities outstanding for previous years. 
Prior to the last two issues of this volume no account was taken of these 
outstanding liabilities, the accumulated surplus or deficiency being set 
down as the sum of the Treasury bills outstanding and the cash over- 
draft or credit as the case might be. It is now possible to take into 
account outstanding liabilities for each year, and the figures in the 
previous editions of this work may be taken as the apparent accumu- 
lated deficiency, while the present figures represent the actual accumu- 
lated deficiency. 

The confusion which has attended the presentation of the public 
accounts of the state will no longer exist now that operations on the 
Old Deficiency Accounts have been closed and the Treasury and the 
Audit Office are in a position to make a separation between the Old 
Deficiency Account and the New Account under the Audit Act Amend- 
ment Act. This distinction has been adopted in the following table, 
and the aggregate balance shown to the credit of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund is the same as that exhibited by the Treasury in the 


statement of Public Accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1901. 











Debit. 


Outstanding 


4 











___| Liabilities | Actual | 4°tual 
Cash : 8 secertained ccu- ADORE 
Year. Credit. Treasury Bills Current. Gaals Total ae psag nent vanlated (20% ate 
Over- Debit | lessadvances | Surplus. ficiency 
1889-90 | 1896 | mio; | draft. | Balance. | | tecovered, : 
Issues. | Issues. : SPRFORINATE: 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ & 
1870 82,059 “(RE sabe AEKE SEs) RR See, $66,.644..1— 05.005. 334,585 
1871 Be eke ie a 366,684 | 366,684 202,065 | .....- 568,739 
1872 | 182,838 aie : eaecits apaaiee pt ro! ee 78,591 
1873 | 925,069 CABS ne Sy Ae 464,852 | 1,889,921 | ...... 
1874 | 825,606 epie xs 8 PORERN 489,349 | 1,264,955 | ...... 
1875 |1,110,992 EY aah =e RE ERES $29,228 | 1,140,220) ...... 
1876 |1,945,807 ape es Chen Rod cascees 488,624 | 1,457,183 | ...... 
1877 |2,351,074 er eee =, RCT ESS 1,181,807 | 1,169,267 | ...... 
1878 |1,922,784 8 ape 3 ee 387,750 | 1,535,084 | ...... 
1879 |1,341,619 Chi oe <2) Seen 162,885 | 1,178,784 | ...... 
1880 |1,440,227 : Ee ASS. TP eae 221,161 | 1,219,066 | ...... 
1881 |2,927,434 - BECP ES, VG ENTE Ree 679,224 | 2,248,210.| ...;.. 
1882 |3,888,753 4 Ao a, WOU AS FE ia ee 985,905 | 2,002,848 | ...... 
1883 |2,511,016 : “Bee ie Tae 861,091 | 1,649,925 | ...... 
1884 |1,229,338 ; Pastis Wy hl VE 718,498 | 610,846] ...... 
1885 2,901 ; . 2 Se DORE pe: Yi, oS eee 1,467,800 
1886 saad - . 1,286,581 | 1,286,581 1,198,485 | ...... 2,485,066 
1887 : 2,159,295 | 2,159,295 pM os 2 Oe 2,605,352 
1888 ‘507 ve fp : .... 1,581,645 | 1,581,645 SOB TR «| vic eee 2,390,430 
1889 | 201,021 |1,907,100 . {1,907,100 ---- | 1,907,100 (oS eee 2,474,523 
1890 | 758,328 |2,352,884 . |2,852,884 2,352,884 798,880 | ...... 2,388,386 
1891 | 197,034 |2,202,884 2,202,884 2,202,884 768,258 | ...... 2,774,108 
1892 | 107,827 |2,052,884 2,052,884 ..-- | 2,052,884 TU e's on 2,981,248 
1893 fe 1,902,884 1,902,884 | 892,051 | 2,294,935 676,700 | ...... 2,971,635 
1894 1,752,884 1,752,884 | 464,715 | 2,217,599 Oe eR 8,143,096 
*1895 1,752,884 1,752,884 | 166,452 | 1,919,336 (58 se Ak RR 2,700,458 
* Half-year ended 30th June, + Advances outstanding in excess of liabilities. 


EB 


8C2- 
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Debit. Outstanding, 
Liabilities | Actua] | Actual 
Cash (as ascertained) Aecash Accumu- 
Tear. : Bill “rent. by sub t | ae eS | 
S| Ses gaan een peas 
‘T- aay . eS , 
iss9-90 |. 1896 | draft. | Balance. | | recovered, ficiency. 
Issues. | Issues | Total. spproxiniate, 
OLD DEFICIENCY ACCOUNT. 

OS a ES a ES SS i GE ee ee 
Bee: £ £ £ £ grid £ | £ £ 
#1896} 160,242 |1,602,884 |1,174,700 |2,777,584| .... | 2,777,584 15240 toh 2,614,102 
*1897; 16,199 |1,452,884 |1,024,700 |2,477,584 2,477,584 | 7324 Ge AA: 2,461,061 
#1898 16,523 |1,302,884 |1,024,700 2,327,584 yes 7 OT ee ee ae ee 2,311,061 
*1899, 24,484 |1,152,884 |1,024,700 |2,177,584 RS iy AT | Teer | 2,153,100 
#1900} 24,484 |1,002,884 |1,024,700 |2,027,584 2,027,584 | Powe te peice! | 2,003,100 
#1901 24,484 | 852,884 |1,024,700 |1,877,584 Mites PINOT.” bn 5h ots erage Pea eee 1,853,100 

| Cy OR 2s acs 008 eae es pee eee 
NEw AccounT UNDER AtpDIt Act AMENDMENT ACT OF 1895. 
Se ne SESS. 2 52 52% hak 98 ROE 8 AS) EO ee ad ee oo 
| 
#1896) 290,804| Pape. Ep Vite 0) a PA ee pa 290,894 
*1807| 47,268 |" <... ene apety oe egg CS RS pee 47,268 vee 
*1898 Jet S26 OE wet ted 7 SE [4iik ci aes 24,486 
*1899 11,112 nip discal, «hase tase ene 11,112 are 
*1900| .... | 6,743 |... Fes pees gi 6,743 
“*1901 ae | BY fim (3 Mel Fea RS Pg Lt Ske 176,671 


* Year ended 30th June. 7 Advances outstanding in excess of liabilities. 


It will be seen that there was a deficiency of £1,853,100 on the Old 
Account and a debit of £176,671 to the New Account. This would 
make the actual deficiency £2,029,771 ; but it must be understood that 
the New Account is kept distinct from the Old Account, and any surplus 
is carried forward and used for current purposes. The old deficiency 
is being redeemed at the rate of £150,000 a year, and if future 
Treasurers contrive to make ends meet it will be nearly thirteen years 
before the deficiency will disappear. Besides the sum needed for its 
redemption, the accumulated deficiency of 1894 and previous years 
involve interest payments to the extent of £58,522 a year, making the 
total burthen on present accounts £208,522 per annum. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


Reliable information respecting the revenue and expenditure of the 
‘state dates from 1815, in which year the public receipts amounted to 
£21,639, and the expenditure to £19,980. From 1815 to 1840—the 
latter year being memorable in the annals of the state as that in which 
transportation ceased—the advance in the revenue was very rapid. In 
1840 the public receipts amounted to £683,112—a sum not again reached 
until 1853, two years after the discovery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 
the revenue made great strides, and amounted to £1,522,668 for 
the year last mentioned. In December, 1859, the separation of 
Queensland took place, and consequently a falling off in the revenue 
occurred in the following year, the amount collected being £1,308,925. 
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The gross and net revenue proper for the years given in the table were 
as follow :— 











Gross | Net Rey enue proper. 
Revenue Refands. 

none eam a a t Ree | gence | at | to [osesoatitne Total. Per Inhabitant. 
£ = a eee ce tc | oe ere eee 
1860 1,308,925 35.500 1, 80, 716; 314 9 
1865 1,771,162 38,680 Fs 732, 482; 4 6 8 
1870 2,102,697 52,978 2.049, TIS. 4223228 
1875 4,121,996 100, 360 4,021,686 | 617 7 
1880 4,904,230 97,841 4,806,389 | 6 11 11 
1881 6,707,963 156,829 6: §51,184 | 811 3 
1882 7,410,737 192,151 7,218,586 97:0-16 
1883 6,470,341 243,720 6,226,621 | sated Ey | 
1884 7,117,592 280,813 6,836,779 | 7 14 10 
1885 7,587, 368 206, 817 1,000,001 |) 2 ag 2 
1886 7,593,050 218,235 7,074,815 | 7-12. 2 
1887 8,582,809 205,854 8,376,955 | 8 6 9 
3888 © 8,886,332 172,148 8,714,184 | 8 8 2 
1889 9,066,941 191,211 8,875,730 | 8 6 5 
1890 9,494,584 188, $93 9,305,691 | 8 8 11 
1891 10,036,185 262,853 9,713,002 1 G-1L 2 
1892 10,501,104 434,641 | 10,066,463 | 8 11 O 
1893 9,706,734 206,824 9,499,910 | yeaa al 
1894 9,507,928 157,877 9,350,051 | 7 12 5 
*1895 4,943,847 79,756 4,864,091 | {3 17 10 
+1896 9,270,088 178,720 9,091,368 | 7 4 1 
+1897 9,288,359 179,106 9,109,253 | (a Be 
+1898 9,482,092 177,208 9,304,884 | 7 211 
+1899 9,754,185 180,770 9,573,415 | 7 4 8 
+1900 10,203,931 230,195 9}973,7386: |) :7-28226 
+1901 10,805,543 193,121 | 10,612,422 | 715.6 

* Six months ended 30th June. 7 Twelve months ended 30th June. t Amount for six months. 


Under the provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, the control of Customs and Excise and the administration of the 
Post and Telegraph and Defence Departments were transferred to the 
Federal Government, the first-named on the Ist January, 1901, and the 
others on the lst March, 1901, consequently the revenue derived from 
those sources, since the transfer, has only been included to the extent 
of the balance paid over to the state after deducting the expenditure 
incurred in connection with transferred services, and the proportion ol 
other or new expenditure for which the state was liable. 

The figures relating to revenue, both above and in subsequent tables, 
are exclusive of ‘Advances repaid” ; and in dealing with expenditure 
«‘ Advances made” have been excluded from consideration, as transactions 
under these heads do not affect the ordinary revenue and the expenditure 
therefrom. The terms “net revenue” and ‘net expenditure,” used 
both here and in subsequent pages, are to be taken as meaning revenue 
and expenditure freed from the transactions just mentioned as well as 
from refunds. 
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The net expenditure for years corresponding with those in the revenue 
statement is given in the subjoined table, it being assumed that the 
accounts are on a cash basis—that is, that each year’s business is com- 
plete within that year. The term used in the table, “‘ Expenditure from 
revenue of current year,” must not be taken in a literal sense, as in only 
four years during the last decade has the revenue sufficed for the expendi- 
ture. This will be seen by comparing the annual expenditure given 
below with the revenue for the corresponding years shown in the 
preceding table :— 











Net Expenditure, exclusive of Advances. Per Inhabitant. 
Year. From From From From 
Revenue of |accumulated| Total. Revenue of |Accumulated| Total. 
current year.| surplus. current year.| Surplus, 
) ; . 
| £ £ £ hs aba: putea): pg. G. 
1860 | 1, 26S G68 nwes 1,284,668) F157 OF} 315 0 
1865" °\\ 2,G9G, 8274" sess 1 696; 127 4|: 4: Oe) ie 4 410 
1870 | 2,600,002) ..cse. 2, S6OOOS tl: Be Make Pete. are Sire) 
1875 3,240,964} ...... 3,240,964 |} 51011 |... 510 11 
1880 5,129,028 | 331,287 | 5,460,315'| 709; 09 1 7 910 
1881 5,218,226 | 407,523 | 5,625,749 | 616 5) 010 8 [Rey Be: 
1882 5,631,499 | 524,160] 6,155,659'| 7 1 0/ 013 2 714 2 
1883 6,818,303 | 732,065 | 7,550,368 |) 8 2 8) O17 6 ale Be” 
1884 7,531,771 598,426 | 8,130,197 | 810 7) 013 7 9.4 2 
1885 | 8,118,510} = 241,610 | 8,355,120 || 815 0) 0 5 8 9 0 3S 
1886 8,786,808 72,469 | 8,859,277 || 9 1 3; 0 1 6 Qe 9 
1887 8,976, 102 13,815 | 8,989,917 || 818 8} 0 0 4 819 O 
1888 8,471,755 20,211 | 8,491,966 || 8 3 8} 0 0 4 8 4 0 
1889 8,995,751 5,693 | 9,001,444 || 8 8 9; 0 0 1 8 8 10 
1890 9,385,669 3,677 | 9,389,346 || 810 3}; 0 0 1 810 4 
1891- |10,215,5820))...... 10,215,820 | eS 2 at ees § 18 ll 
1892 10,103,272 |. ...... LOGS 272 STL: Sy. ws: § ll 8 
1893 10,082 496 0... c2. DR cas TG «Soy Ger’ 20 eee 8) Trot 
1894 9,329,353 | —...... 95329,353 }\°°7 12.5 Deh see. Zaz 1 
*1895 4,844,597 | —...... 4,844,597 || $3 17 5]... 43.17 5 
+1896 D,G9S,B9L |. .sosa» 9,698,891 || 7:13 8} cesses. 713 8 
+1897 9,516,620)  ...... 9ia10,020 7 Oe OY Ladue T° Bg 
+1898 Di LOG AEE | | sens Doe ere 7) DAO ce 7 210 
+1899 9,562,739 ere 9,562,739} 7. 4 6)... 7 4 6 
+1900 (10,086,186 |  ...... 10; 086,186): 7:10 Be} .. sases.. 4 10048 
T1901 {10,729,741 | ...... Lie 1 E98 | lle Se eS Ene 717 3 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. { Amount for six months. 


From 1872 to 1877—years notorious for the wholesale alienation of 
the public estate—the yearly income was considerably in excess of the 
annual payments, with the result that a large surplus was created. The 
excess payments of 1878 and 1879 reduced the amount somewhat, but 
the surpluses of 1881 and 1882 considerably augmented the fund. 
After the year last mentioned, however, large withdrawals were annu- 
ally made, and the fund became practically exhausted at the end of 1885. 
Since that date the existing deficit has been accumulating.. 
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Sources OF REVENUE. 


The Revenue is classified under four heads—Taxation, Land Revenue, 
Receipts for Services Rendered, and General Miscellaneous Receipts. 
The net revenue falling under each of these four heads, during 1880 


and subsequent years, is shown below :— 














Receipts for 


General Miscel- 


bats : 
Taxation. | Land Revenue. Services rendered. laneous Receipts. 
Year. (e RRURREERKEE’ RASS ras | erento 

Per In- Per In- Per In- Per In- 
Total. | habitant. | Total. | papitant.| 2%! | nabitant.| Te! | nabitant. 
£ £s. d. £s. d. £ {£584 £ £s a 

1880 1,379,065 | 117 10 | 1,605,327 | 2 4 1] 1,597,009| 2 310| 224,988| 0 6 2 
1881 1,739,424| 2 5 6 | 2,724,341 311 3 | 1,944,110; 210 10 143,259 6: 3s 
1882 1,861,663 | 2 6 8 | 2,797,470 310 1 | 2,363,781 219 2 195,672 0 4 11 
1883 1,851,737 | 2 4 2 | 1,493,577 115 8 | 2,668,849; 3 3 8 212,458 0-5 -f 
1884 2,100,713| 2 7 7 | 1,579,021 115 9 | 2,930,701; 3 6 4 226,344 0-632 
1885 2,206,429; 2 7 7 1,760,616 | 118 2 | 3,149,998; 3 711 254,508 0 5 6 
1886 2,552,506 | 212 8 | 1,543,958 1 11 10 | 3,067,288; 3 3 38 211,063 Q.- 4-5 
1887 25 AS6 211 54 2,312;972 | 2 6 0 }:3,220,78T |. 8-4 1 259,760 0-52-38: 
1888 2,626,027 | 210 8 | 2,210,638 2 2 8} 3,620,242 3 911 257,207 0 411 
1889 2,635,002; 2 9 5 | 2,050,425 118 5 | 3,883,448 3 12 10 306,855 05 9 
1890 2,704,043; 2 9 1 | 2,158,645 119 2 | 4,138,692} 315 1 304,311 0 5 6 
1891 2,875,028 | 210 4 | 2,117.003 117 1 | 4,563,433; 3 19 11 216,861 0-3-9 
1892 3,345,265 | 216 10 | 1,947,599 113 1 | 4,546,595; 317 3 227 ,004 0 310 
1893 2,777,846 | 2 6 2 | 2,115,185 115 2 | 4,379,417| 3 12 10 227,462 02329 
1894 2,688,693 | 2 3 10 | 2,078,751 11311 | 4,251,666; 3 9 3 330,941 | 0 5 5 
*1895 1,288,781 | 1 0 10 | 1,037,683 016 7 1,997,028; 11111); 540,599 (2028-6 
F1896 2,493,622 | 119 6 | 1,976,240 111 4{| 4,315,670; 3 8 5 305,856 0 410 
+1897 2,396,412 | 117 6 | 1,898,834 1 9 9 | 4,562,541; 311 4 251,466 0 3=10 
71898 2,511,298 | 118 6 | 1,976,816 110 4 | 4,610,546; 3 10 10 206,224 i238 
+1899 9,515,231 | 118 0 | 1,953,074 1 9 7 | 4,857,186; 313.5 247,924 OP :3-<s 
+1900 2,618,069 | 118 11 | 2,116,076 111 5 | 4,992,521; 314 4 247,070 02-39 

+1901 1,980,885 | ...... 2,066,545 | 110 3 | 5,316,882] ...... 1,248,160) ...... 





* Six months ended 30th June. 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 


In considering the foregoing figures relating to sources of revenue, it 
must be borne in mind’ that the receipts from Customs and Excise are 
for the six months ended 31st December, 1900, only. Taking into con- 
sideration the amount received by the Commonwealth Government from 
this state for the six months ended 30th June, 1901, and excluding 
refunds, the total amount of taxation was £2,999,893, or £2 4s. per 
inhabitant. Receipts for Services Rendered also include revenue derived 
from Posts and Telegraphs for the eight months ended 28th February 
only. The total revenue, including Commonwealth receipts for the four 
months ended 30th June, 1901, after allowing for refunds, was £5,593,768, 
or £4 2s. per inhabitant. General Miscellaneous Receipts include the 
sum of £883,273, the balance collected within the state by the Common- 
wealth and returned to the State Government. Excluding the net 
collections from Taxation and Services by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which have been distributed above, the Actual General Miscel- 
laneous Receipts for the year ended 30th June, 1901, were £365,897, 
or 5s. 4d. per inhabitant. The total net revenue, therefore, derived 
from the state during the financial year ended 30th June, 1901, was 
£11,026,103, but against this falls to be debited the sum of £413,681 
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the proportion of expenditure chargeable to this state in the adminis- 
tration of services taken over and new expenditure incurred by the 
Commonwealth Government, thus reducing the actual net revenue to 
£10,612,422, or £7 15s. 6d. per inhabitant. 


TAXATION. 


Customs and Excise duties, License fees, Land and Income taxes, and 
Stamp duties represent the various forms of taxation in force in the 
state. Below will be found a statement showing the revenue derived 
from each source during the period 1899-1901; it is, however, to be 
understood that the Customs and Excise receipts shown in the last 
column refer only to the six months ended 31st December, 1900 :— 


Head of Revenue. | #1899. | #1900. | *1901. 


“ndirect Taxation— 








Customs :— £ £ £ 
Import Duties :— 

Spirits, wine, ale, and beer ................ 787,666 826,876 456,255 
Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and opium ...| 296,753 299,098 160,48! 
ON PAL Asi INOINSSOB >< .5 cu suc soc: ce gaten ees 120,671 145,467 69,003 
Other specific duties ..............ccecsaneesees 92,418 136,095 72,961 
Miscellaneous collections ............cscceeceeees 7,589 7,387 3,688 
Total, Customs <.....:..<.. 1,305,097 | 1,414,923 | +762,388 

Excise :— —_. | _|—_—_____ 
Be PEG 7 Ty TATE 0°) os 7-1 PR Re AR pe 151,683 157,807 85,895 
Duty on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes ...| 160,192 175,414 94,488 
Other So sn ade rece hiss bows 4,834 6,613 4,921 
Total, “EXCISE «5.552.283 316,709 339,834 | 185,304 

Licenses :— $$$ |—____—_____|_ — 
To retail fermented and spirituous liquors...| 94,347 95,087 94,723 
Other si a SS 27,413 25,300 29,473 
Total, Licenses ............ 121,760 120,387 124,196 

Direct Taxation— ————— —|—_________|— — 
DRCOG EK» Sek okoce ss sae sb soe tee ee 182,22] 194,246 222.453 
MER ios a snk sne cs FE 272,028 295,604 292,188 


Total, Land and Income Tax...| 454,249 489,850 514,641 
Stamp Duties :—- 





Impressed and adhesive stamps ............... 123,930 137,437 154,822 
Probate, administration, and settlement 
NEY Si cncsscsccsscsseusetueremenebmtastos cco tsi. 166,763 99,374 | 201,052 
CFEMOT.. sc avenaes. aves oe asmsccanaheemeenints coss<007 71,194 74,946 71,083 
Total, Stamp Duties...... 361,887 311,757 426,957 
Gross Revenue from Taxation .................. 2,559,702 | 2,676,751 | 2,013,486 
Refands oii sie. cies sci tsaeaeepeeeeteateevesebsas: 44,47] 58,682 32,601 
Net Revenue from Taxation .................. 2,515,231 | 2,618,069 | 1,980,885 
* Twelve months ended 30th June. + For six months ended 31st December only. 


Taking the Commonwealth collections of Customs and Excise into 
consideration, the gross Customs receipts by the Commonwealth and 
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state for the year ended 30th June, 1901, amounted to £1,590,150, 
comprising £913,000 from spirits, wine, ale, and beer; £393,813 from 
tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and opium ; £144,253 from sugar and 
molasses; £131,917 from other specific duties ; and £7,167 from 
miscellaneous collections. The gross Excise receipts under the dual 
control aggregated £385,494, comprising £170,210 from ale, beer, and 
porter; £204,862 from tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes; and £10,422 
from spirits distilled in the state and tobacco-factory licenses. The 
gross revenue from Indirect Taxation received by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments, and that from Licenses and Direct Taxation 
by the State Government during the year ended 30th June, 1901, 
therefore, amounted to £3,041,438, from which has to be deducted a 
sum of £41,545 for refunds, leaving the net revenue derived from 
taxation in this state during the past year at £2,999,893. 

The Customs tariff which was effective in this state to 8th October, 
1901, has undergone considerable change since 1871, and no less than 
five principal Acts and three important amending Acts dealing with 
the tariff have been passed during the interval. The Customs Duties 
Act of 1895, assented to on the 12th December, 1899, provided for 
the abolition of all import duties hitherto in force, either on the Ist 
January, 1896, or on a later date named therein; the only articles 
excepted being spirits, wines, beer, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and 
opium, the duties on which remained the same as before. The 
Customs Duties Act of 1898 (32 of 1898), however, modified the Act of 
1895, providing for the retention of the then existing duties on certain 
articles, imposing a duty of one penny per pound upon tea, and raising 
to twopence per pound the duty on certain kinds of dried and candied’ 
fruits. The tariff in force will be found detailed on page 157, in the~ 
part of this volume dealing with Commerce. The following were the-- 
tariff changes since May, 1871 :— 


bids cr eens ns ep iat A eee at Ee nn een Sk AEE 


To take effect 


Date when 
Act. from 


passed. Alterations made. 








Ral etete ep eee ns ak ee eee 


22 May, 1871 | 34 Me No. 21 (repealing) 9 Mar., 1871 | Specific cue er cis apaiear 5 
all previous Acts). Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. imposed. 
28 Nov., 1873 | 37 Vic. No. 5 cr | 1 Jan., 1874 | The number of articles subject to duty re- - 
parts of 1871 Act). duced. 
| Duty imposed on Sarsaparilla containing ~ 
more than 25 per cent. of proof spirit. 
Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. abolished. 
6 Feb., 1880 | 43 verte 16 (amending) 10 Dec., 1879 isa e Spirits, Fe a Compounds, 
Act). an ines increased. 
2 April, 1884 | 47 Vic. No. 10 (amending) 20 Feb., 1884 Duties imposed oe prearine a viccrag 
Act). Duties on Cigars, Tobacco, and Opium in- 
creased. “y 
The limit of under-proof allowance of spirits - 
fixed at 16°5. ne 
The reputed contents of cases containing 
Spirits, Beer, and Wine regulated. — 
28 Sept., 1886 | 50 hs No. =e pe aero 7 April, 1886 _ shee . eee specific - 
e 1871 uties largely increased. 
and 1884 Acts, or the | Ad Valorem duties ot 5per cent. reimposed, 
unrepealed portions of | Duty on Perfumed Spirits increased. 








them). 


eve: phe Sirperrrrtse he Se 
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a 


To take effect 
from 


a tt i peter ae ee ee ees 


8 July, 1887 | 51 Vic. No. 8 (repealing, 1 Oct., 1887 | The number of articles charged specific 
1886 Act). duties considerably reduced. 
Ad Valorem duties of 5 per cent. abolished. 


1 May, 1887 | Duties on Malt and Hops abolished. 
30 Mar., 1887 | Dutieson Spiritsand Spirituous Compounds 
increased. 
30 Mar., 1887 | New schedule of specific duties at lower 


Date when ab 


passed. Alterations made. 











rates. 
2 Mar., 1892 | 55 Vie, No. 16 (repealing) 2 Dec., 1891 | The number of articles subject to specific 
1887 Act). duties increased. 
Ad Valorem duties of 10 and 15 per cent. 
imposed. 
1 Jan., 1893 | 10s. per ton duty imposed on Pig-iron. 
1 Mar., 1892 | Duty on Tea abolished. 
12 Dec., 1895 | 59 Vic. No. 18 (repealing] 1 Jan., 1896 | Abolishes all duties previously levied, ex- 
1892 Act). cept those on Narcotics and Stimulants, 
Certain duties, viz., those on Sugar, 
Candles, Oils, Biscuits, Confectionery, 
Fruit, Jams and Jellies and Preserves, 
are gradually reduced over a. period 
ranging from 1} to 44 years before being 
finally removed. 
17 Dec., 1898 | Act 32 of 1898 .......... 3 Nov., 1898 | Duties imposed by 59 Vie. No. 18, on Sugar, 
Glucose, Molasses and Treacle, Biscuits, 
Confectionery, Fruits, Jams, Jellies, 
and Preserves, cease to be diminishing 
duties, and are retained, and a duty of 
one penny per pound placed on Tea, 
and two-pence per pound on Fruits— 
dried, candied, cr prunes, exclusive of 
dates. 


Prior to 1884 the only excise duty in force was on locally-distilled 
‘spirits. In the year named, however, tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
manufactured in the state were added to the list ; and in 1887 an 
excise tax on beer was imposed, while the duty on distilled spirits was 
‘increased from 12s. to 14s. per proof gallon. Further particulars regard- 
‘ing customs and excise duties will be found in the chapter dealing with 
Commerce. 

On the 12th January, 1867, a convention was entered into between 
the states of New South Wales and Victoria, with the view of obviating 
the collection of customs duties on goods imported into the former from 
the latter by way of the Murray River. The understanding was for a 
period of five years, from the 1st February, 1867, and the authorities of 
Victoria undertook to make a yearly payment of £60,000 to the mother 
state, this amount being the estimated annual balance that in each 
year would be payable to New South Wales in respect of customs 
duties on goods imported into it by way of the Murray River after 
giving credit to Victoria for the duties payable on goods imported into 
that state from New South Wales. The net proceeds of all customs 
duties received by New South Wales on goods imported from South 
Australia by way of the Murray River, less the cost of collection— 
which was not to amount to more than 5 per cent. on the amount 
of duties actually received—were to be paid by New South Wales to 
Victoria 
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On the 20th May, 1873, a similar convention was entered into by 
New South Wales and Victoria, dating from the 1st June, 1873, and 
involving an annual payment to New South Wales of the sum of 
£54,500, to be effective for a period of three years, with the proviso 
that either state could retire from the arrangement upon giving one 
month’s notice thereof. Through misunderstanding arising between the 
states, Victoria withdrew from the agreement on the 31st January, 
1874. 

On the 6th June, 1873, a similar convention was entered into between 
New South Wales and South Australia, dating from the 16th June, 
1873, by which South Australia contracted to pay the former the sum 
of £13,500 per annum, the agreement to be effective for a period of 
three years, with a similar understanding to that adopted with regard to 
Victoria. The convention was renewed for a further period of six 
months, from the 16th June, 1876, when another convention was signed 
for a period of one year, to date from 16th December, 1876, the payment 
to be at the rate of £35,000 per annum. 

The changes in the customs and excise tariffs during the past 
thirteen years can be traced in the figures given in the subjoined 
table, which represent the net collections under each head. It will 
be noticed that the largest revenue from customs and excise duties 
was collected during 1892. Comparison of the amount collected 
in different years is of no value, since during the period the tariff has 
been altered three times, twice in the most radical manner :— 














Net Revenue from— | Per Inhabitant. 
Year. SSeS te ate 

Customs. Excise. Total. | Customs. Excise. | Total. 

a A ce a leg eget i rRNA 
£ £ £ pe Maa: 8 | p Ae ae . ee 
1888 1,834,860 | 258,415 | 2,093,275 115 5 Ob 20° 
1889 1,868,652 | 260,136 | 2,128,788 15 i | 0 411 20 0 
1890 1,857,843 | 264,447 | 2,122,290 13:9 | 0.440 | 248, 7 
1891 2,132,414 | 287,026 | 2,419,440 117 4 0. 0 | | ae ee 4 
1892 | 2,593,839 | 288,094 | 2,881,983; 2 40 | 0 411 | 2 8ll 
1893 | 2,076,817 | 264,167 | 2,340,984 1146{ 045 1 18 ll 
1894 | 2,015,695 | 256,664 | 2,272,359 1 22:10 || O40 Re i 
*1895 933,755 | 128,247 | 1,062,002 |} t0 15 1 10 2 1 tO 17 2 
+1896 1,754,606 | 276,556 | 2,025,162 4. 4340 0 4 3 be ae 
+1897 1,254,677 | 276,287 | 1,530,964 | 019 8 0 4 4 1 4 0 
+1898 1,247,793 | 289,479 | 1,537,272 | 019 2 0 4 5 Poe: ia 
+1899 1,293,769 | 315,090 | 1,608,859 | 019 7 0 4 9 14 4 
+1900 | 1,398,105 | 338,272 | 1,736,377 1 010 0 5 0 15:10 
§1900 754,580 | 184,756 939,336 | +0 11 1 | 70 2 8 +0 13-9 

a i 

* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. t Amount for six months. 


§ Six months ended 31st December. 


To afford a comparison between the amount of taxation per inhabitant 
for customs and excise in this state during the year ended 30th June, 
1901, and previous years, it is essential that the net collections under 
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each heading by the Commonwealth Government shall be taken into 
consideration. The net revenue derived from customs by the Common- 
wealth and State Governments during the year ended 30th June, 1901, 
amounted to £1,574,592, while that from excise was £383,7 52; the 
amount of taxation per inhabitant in respect of the former being 
£1 3s. 1d., and of the latter 5s. 7d., making a total of £1 8s. 8d. 

The revenue from licenses exhibits little variation from year to year, 
The amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1901, distributed 
under the principal heads, was as follows :— 


a a 











Licenses. | Amount. || Licenses. Amount. 
ed EE ES SS 
a oe £ 
Wholesale spirit dealers and _ Hawkers, pedlars, and pawn- 
ehh SO ae Ae 6,391 | DOYS  S)  e 3,466 
To retail fermented and spirit- | Gunpowder Act ............... 956 
uous liquors, Colonial wine, | _ Sale of tobacco and cigars ...| 2,801 
Cider, and perry. ...;.......0..: | 94,723 | Metropolitan Traffic Act ...| 3,946 
Distillers and rectifiers ......... | BB Ee) a C5 1 Aas ee ae ae 785 
Billiard and bagatelle ... ........ | 6,567 || 
Anetionsera 86.52 Nts 4,450 | RRL Eo ROI bic, £| 124,196 
| 


The table does not include the revenue from licenses issued to 
fishermen, fishing-boats, bonded warehouses, and by the Mines Depart- 
ment. 

In 1899 the Stamp Duties Act, 1898, was amended, the alterations 
being the adoption of a graduated scale of duties on the estates of 
deceased persons, classified as follows :—Where the value of the estate 
exceeds £1,000 and under £5,000, 2 per cent. ; £5,000 and under £6,000, 
3 per cent.; for each £1,000 over £6,000, up to £10,000, + per cent. ; 
for each £2,000 over £10,000, up to £40,000, + per cent.; for each 
£4,000 over £40,000, up to £100,000, 4 per cent. ; over £100,000, 10 
per cent., after deducting all debts which may, in pursuance of the 
Stamp Duties Act, 1898, be deducted. In cases where the person dies 
intestate, leaving a widow and children, or children, the only persons 
entitled in distribution of the estate, or where the widow, or the widow 
and children, or children of a testator, are the only persons entitled 
under the will, or where the settlement, trust, disposition, &c., of the 
. estate is for the sole benefit of the widow, or widow and children, or 
children of the settlor, the duty payable is one-half only of that indicated. 
In cases where, in conjunction with the widow and children, others 
benefit, the duty is calculated so as to charge one-half only of the duty 
upon the distributive share of the widow or upon the property devised 
for the benefit of the widow and children. The Bank Notes Act of 
1893 provided for the increase of the annual composition duty on bank 
notes from 2 to 24 per cent. on all notes issued within the state. As 
the Act mentioned lapsed in November, 1895, the composition charged 
since that date has heen at the old rate. 
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Ag already mentioned, the bulk of the Customs duties previously in 
force were abolished as from the lst January, 1896, duties on stimulants 
and narcotics being alone permanently retained, while the duties on 
‘sugar, candles, oils, biscuits, confectionery, fruits, jams and jellies, and 
preserves were to be gradually reduced over a period ranging up to 44 
years before being finally removed. To meet the revenue thus given 
up, taxes on land and incomes were sanctioned by Parliament. The 
land tax is at the rate of ld. in the £ on the unimproved value, with 
an exemption of £240 on all estates, and a special exemption in favour 
of municipal corporations and religious, educational, and other institu- 
tions of a like character. Where land is mortgaged the owner is also 
allowed to deduct from the tax a sum equal to 6d. in the £ on the 
interest paid on the mortgage. The income tax is levied on all incomes 
earned in the State but not directly derived from the ownership, use, 
or occupancy of land, whether improved or not, and is at the rate of 
6d. in the £ on all incomes, subject toa general exemption of £200. 
The total amount of income tax collected during the year ending 30th 
June, 1901, was £205,304. The first collections under the land tax 
were made in October, 1896, and for the year ended 30th June, 1901, 
a sum of £288,369 was collected. 

The subjoined table gives the gross and net amounts of taxation 
collected during the period from 1880 to 1901, and the alterations referred 
to in the various duties may be traced in the return presented :— 














Indirect. Direct. Gross | Net 
Vane —= WA ae aaa e neh se ee so Tbbile an 
i ‘ ncome an rom | funds. rom. 
Customs. | Excise. Eee Stamps. [pe | Tax. | Ta xation.| pramadi ous 
£ £ £ £ RED Mies £ £ £ 

1880 | 1,225,440 7,354 | 112,197 | 72,303 i .--- | 1,417,294 | 38,229 | 1,379,065 
1881 | 1,458,676 3,705 | 115,964 | 192,503 Bas ..-- | 1,770,848 | 31,424 | 1,789,424 
1882 | 1,552,706 5,637 | 116,932 | 228,138 weee'|  eeee | 1,903,413 | 41,750 | 1,861,663 
1883 | 1,546,857 | 12,193 | 117,683 | 214,975 etiaw .... | 1,891,708 | 39,971 | 1,851,737 
1884 | 1,726,811} 79,967 | 120,028 | 226,049 aes .-- | 2,152,855 | 52,142 | 2,100,713 
1885 | 1,759,955 | 116,497 | 122,695 | 253,504 wees | cece | 2,252,651 | 46,222 | 2,206,429 
1886 | 2,068,571! 109,820 | 125,438 | 307,993 at ..-- | 2,611,822 | 59,316 | 2,552,506 
1887 | 2,011,947 | 204,420 | 126,432 | 321,749 wele |) weee =| 2,664,548 | 81,062 | 2,583,486 
1888 | 1,883,058 | 259,576 | 129,591 | 409,658 | . .... | «--- 2,681,883 | 55,786 | 2,626,097 
1889 | 1,905,883 | 261,371 | 130,396 | 379,519 ee ...- | 2,677,169 | 42,167 | 2,635,002 
1890 | 1,888,321} 265,887 | 133,156 | 460,975 wees | cece (| 2,748,839 | 44,296 | 2,704,042 
1891 | 2,168,265 | 288,198 | 133,103 | 326,778 ee ee | 2,916,344 | 41,316 | 2,875,028 
1892 | 2,677,890 | 289,603 | 132,500 | 349,794 ear .... | 3,449,787 |104,522 | 3,345,265 
1893 | 2,127,645 | 265,554 | 129,644 | 311,723 pe .. . | 2,834,566 | 56,720 | 2,777,846 
1894 | 2,065,839 | 258,122 | 124,677 | 297,062 Pee oh} . . | 2,745,700 | 57,007 | 2,688,693 
*1895 963,189 | 129,153 | 82,362 | 147,581 Dey ...- | 1,822,285 | 33,504 | 1,288,781 
+1896 | 1,825,219 | 271,826 | 123,109 | 318,304 | 27,658 .... 2,566,116 | 72,494 | 2,498,622 
+1897 | 1,280,715 | 277,137 | 121,539 | 332,345 | 305,316 | 141,022 2,458,074 | 61,662 | 2,396,412 
41898 | 1,256,591 | 291,343 | 122,515 | 348,560 | 180,103 371,870 2,570,982 | 59,684 | 2,511,298 
+1899 | 1,305,097 | 316,709 | 121,760 | 361,887 | 182,221 | 272,028 2,559,702 | 44,471 | 2,515,231 
+1900 | 1,414,923 | 339,834 | 120,387 | 311,757 | 194,246 295,604 2,676,751 | 58,682 | 2,618,069 
1901 +762,388 | $185,304 | 124,196 | 426,957. | 222,453 | 292,188 2,013,486 | 32,601 | 1,980,885 





* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 
+ Six months ended 31st December, 1900. 


On page 163 will be found the ‘total collections from Customs and 
Excise by the Commonwealth and State Governments during the year 
ended 30th June, 1901. 
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Lanp REVENUE. 


In New South Wales, as well as in the other states of the group, 
the whole of the receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands’ 
are treated as public income. The proceeds from occupation, being 
rent, can with consistency be regarded as an item of revenue; but the 
treatment of the proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and other 
classes of sales as ordinary revenue is open to grave objection. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three main 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale : (6) 
conditional sales or lands disposed of under the system of deferred pay- 
ments ; (¢) rents from pastoral, mining, and other classes of occupation. 
The first two sources have been amalgamated under the head of aliena- 
tion ; while the last is classed as occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained from 
alienation, as will be seen from the following table, which gives in 
detail the revenue from 1899 to 1901, but as over 40 per cent. of the 
amounts shown as instalments and interest represents interest on 
balances of conditional purchases outstanding ; to that extent the 
receipts from sales may be legitimately viewed as income :— 





Head of Revenue. *1899. *1900. *i901. 
Alienation. 

Sales, etc. :— £ £ £ 
PTO ION ina ieavsicags sn ove os pinndeainetan’sc 98,092 113,188 127,571 
Lo ETSI REO eR a BORSA So Fa 10,868 14,641 7,475 

jos” Le AAR aca teeteeas ete 108,960 127,829 135,046 

Conditional Purchases :-— 

Deposits and improvements ............ 38,129 42,006 63,794 
Instalments and interest.................. 886,621 $08,876 864,904 
Interest (under Act of 1861) ............ 66,275 65,205 58,569 
ne oa, NRE SCL td A SA IRIEN RN Oy 97,821 147,939 178,173 
Homestead Selections .............cceceseeese 16,502 30,589 31,848 
i pale OSE er GO EE OA 1,105,848 1,194,615 1,197,288 
Total, Alienation ...... 1,214,308 1,322,444 1,332,334 

Occupation. 

Pastoral :— 

EC) ee ne an a 242,219 222,887 149,763 
Condifional leases... i. cc. ccce.coceeses sce 158,351 160,109 162,024 
Occupation licenses .............cecseeeeees 108,032 120,786 134,931 
Homestead Tenses. ote 51,669 57,400 49,064 
Annual and other leases ..............0..8 94,947 124,219 127,270 
i yo eer enRese es aie 2s <n Oa 298 464 632 

= | UR pipe Cain 5% 2 as 4 aa 655,516 685,865 623,684 


* Twelve months ending 30th June. 
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Head of Revenue. #1899. *1900. *1901. 
Occupation—continued. 

Mining :-- £ £ £ 
Mineral leases ..........ccceseereseereeeeees 11,952 16,732 20,104 
Leases of auriferous lands ............... 18,016 34,638 9,507 
Miners’ rights ........:sceeceeeseeeeereeeees 3,944 4,017 3,520 
Royalty on minerals.........--++s++++e+r+++ 9,822 15,300 17,635 
GPR T Ieee ons ops Suvmwes ene sonneence 3,636 4,967 8,888 

EN ees is ods nevieemiwedsi 47,370 75,654 59,654 
Total, Occupation...... 702,886 761,519 683,338 

Miscellaneous Land Receipts. 
Survey fees ......-. Soe LE Oe 34,892 33,255 36,884 
Rents, special objects .........++eseseeeees 21,024 25,302 17,675 
Timber licenses, royalty, etc..........++ 10,817 12,499 15,176 
ai nc ps wlan aewicto vmaeenens 6 25,583 25,897 37,956 
jy as Sed Ce eee eee 92,316 97,003 107,691 
Gross Revenue from Lands..........++++- 2,009,510 2,180,966 2,123,363 
WACO GIS 65 cua von cheep de wapaieedagides tas 0s 56,436 64,890 56,818 
Net Revenue from Lands............++ 1,953,074 2,116,076 2,066,545 


* Twelve months ending 30th June. 


The annual income from public lands has varied considerably since 
the 1861 Act became law. In 1864 the minimum revenue was reached, 
the gross amount received being only £297,866, equivalent to 15s. 6d. 
_per inhabitant ; while in 1877, the year of maximum revenue, the gross 
receipts amounted to £3,236,277, or £5 2s. 11d. per inhabitant. 
Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the whole area of Crown lands 
was available for free selection, including the areas held under pastoral 
leases. The Act mentioned, however, improved the condition of the 
pastoralist by granting him fixity of tenure of one half of his run for 
a term of years, the leasehold half being exempt from conditional] 
purchase during his tenure ; but the leases were appraised at a higher 
rent, which considerably increased the revenue from this source in the 
following years. In 1890 an Act was passed under which the rents of 
Crown leases, as appraised in 1884, were determined anew ; and in cases in 
which the new appraisement was less than the previous one, the Govern- 
ment refunded the amount which had been overpaid, with interest at 
5 per cent. The first refunds under the Act were made during 1892, 
in which year the amount, including interest, was £128,259, while the 
corresponding amount for 1893 was £392, and for 1894—the last year 
in which a refund was made—only £32. 

Prior to the passing of the 1884 Act the only forms of lease granted 
were pastoral, annual, special, and pre-emptive. Under the Act men- 
tioned, provision was made for the continuance of each of these forms of 
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lease except the pre-emptive, which was abolished; and occupation 
licenses, and conditional and homestead leases, were established. The 
supplementary Act of 1889 provided for five additional forms of lease, 
which were as follow :—Scrub, snowland, artesian - well, residential, and 
inferior land. Under the Land Act of 1895 three new forms have 
been provided for. 

The gross revenue derived from alienation and occupation, and the 
gross and net land revenue, from 1880 to 1901, were as follow :— 

















Alienation. Occupation. . 

Year. Conditional ont Berane | Refunds Ba ois 

Sales, ete. Purchase | Pastoral. mee from Lands. | "| from Lands, 
i § l | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1880 | 731,353} 650,674 | 237,660 | 26,749 | 1,646,436 41,109} 1,605,327 
1881 |1,415,460 | 1,067,879 | 309,170 | 28,480 | 2,820,989 | 96,648 2,724,341 
1882 |1,306,300 | 1,148,741 | 430,417 | 28,936 | 2,914,394 116,924 | 2,797,470 
1883 | 338,234) 951,235 | 358,957 | 27,643 | 1,656,069 | 162,492 | 1,493,57 
1884 | 411,202} 952,281 | 344,096 | 45,765°| 1,753,344 174,323} 1,579,021 
1885 | 535,508 | 778,849 | 517,156 | 44,939 | 1,876,452 | 106,836 | 1,769,616 
1886 | 375,458 | 830,965 | 391,749 | 45,846 | 1,644;018 | 100,060 | 1,543,958 
1887 | 349,585) 872,192 |1,100,423 { 56,795 | 2,378,995 66,023 | 2,312,972 
1883 | 316,034] 896,249 | 941,521 | 114,449 2,268,253 | 57,615 | 2,210,638 
1889 | 214,691 934,480 | 917,491 | 70,901 | 2,137,563 | 87,138 2,050,425 
1890 | 225,387 | 1,153,377 | 785,116 | 79,159 | 2,243,039 | 84,394 2,158,645 
1891 | 191,696 | 1,154,979 | 848,960 | 71,001 | 2,266,636 | 149,633 2,117,003 
1892 | 224,164 | 1,015,175 | 915,378 | 59,345 | 2,214,062 | 266,463 | 1,947,599 
1893 | 252,782 | 1,044,710 | 849,652 | 59,123 | 2,206,267 | 91,082 2,115,185 
1894 ) 234,408 | 1,052,198 ; 789,278 | 49,291 | 2,125,175 | 46,424 | 2,078,751 
*1895 36,378 | 852,823 | 139,219 | 24,932 | 1,053,352 15,669 | 1,037,683 
+1896 67,896 | 1,093,138 800,921 | 55,781 | 2,017,736 | 41,496 1,976,240 
+1897 68,599 | 1,082,516 | 748,779 | 53,535 | 1,958,429 | 54,595 | 1,898,834 
+1898 99,392 | 1,150,060 | 725,279 | 56,870 | 2,031,601 54,785 | 1,976,816 
+1899 | 108,960 | 1,140,240 | 702,123 | 58,187 | 2,009,510 56,436 1,953,074 
+1900 | 127,829 | 1,227,870 | 737,114 | 88,153 | 2,180,966 | 64,890 | 2,116,076 
T1901 | 135,046 | 1,234,172 | 679,315 | 74,830 | 2,123,363 | 56,818 | 2,066,545 


red Y 9 0 Mi eM Eee EAE Db Read RORY PLONE Fe CERES vo 

* Six months ended 30th June. 7 Twelve months ended 30th June. 
§ Includes all Miscellaneous Receipts except Survey Fees and Timber Licenses. 
Timber Licenses. 


The land policy of the state, though largely connected with its 
finances, will be more properly discussed in the part of this work deal- 
ing with land settlement. It may here be sufficient to say that the 
large revenue obtained from the sale of Crown lands during the years 
preceding 1883 was not due to the demand created by the normal pro- 
gress of settlement, but was the outcome of an unhealthy rivalry between 
the two principal classes of settlers—the pastoral tenants and the free 
selectors. The estate of the country was being parted with without 
any conditions as to improvements or settlement; and as the great 
object of land sales was not so much to obtain revenue as to promote 
settlement, it was decided to sell by auction only a limited area (200,000 
acres) during any one year. To this determination is to be attributed 
the falling off in the revenue under the head of sales for 1883 and all 
subsequent years. 


t Includes Survey Fees. 
|| Includes 
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RECEIPTS FOR SERVICES RENDERED. 


Receipts from the railways and tramways, water supply and sewer- 
age, and post and telegraphs constitute the bulk of the revenue from 
services, the balance under this head being made up chiefly of dues and 
fees of various kinds. The receipts from posts and telegraphs for the 
year 1901, as shown in the sub-joined table, are for a period of eight 
months only, the control of this department having been transferred to 
the Commonwealth Government on the lst March, 1901. 

The total revenue has considerably increased of late years, and so 
also has the expenditure, the figures shown being not wholly an index 
of progress. The only services which can be considered as self-sup- 
porting—that is to say, yielding sufficient revenue to cover working 
expenses and interest on capital debt—are the railways, tramways, the 
metropolitan water supply and sewerage, and the Hunter district water 
supply, the first mentioned showing a surplus for the year 1896-7 after 
an interval of fifteen years, and again during the financial year ended 
30th June, 1901: The gross receipts under the head of each service 
during the period 1899 to 1901, were as follow :— 





Service. *1899. #1900. #1901. 
£ £ £ 
FRBU WAYS 02s. - ss. -..oe sec ovitegevasrsansesertecsces 3,219,374 3,231,357 3,607,920 
IPRA TIWEVS. occ. cones c0--sapedatvasencreeracacsssass "349,284 409,093 550,096 
Post and Telegraphs— 

PORE BIC ciao op das soe xe se dGasececncevaendacesseds 533,130 551,611 +379,362 

Electric Telegraphs ........ ..scseeeeeseeeeees 159,837 177,664 124,002 

Melephones -6......0.ce sec ences, cosceecsccsoessees 56,319 62,606 +56,740 

Commission on money orders, etc. ......... 25,816 27,579 +20,435 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 

Metropolitan— Water Supply ...........+-+. 190,315 203,466 203,495 

NS WOPR IG ee iiey dices ess. wdc vnsdatagensoss ses. 104,044 116,681 124,103 

Hunter District Water Supply ..........-. 27,885 30,750 27,843 

Pe BG or oa «ow nave cetadaucsnsessee 75,315 80,274 80,345 

Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and fees 51,667 53,523 75,430 

Mint receipts ............0c.scecececeseereecrensecs 13,875 15,999 19,954 

Miscellaneous S€rviCeS ..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 126,412 129,174 131,018 

Gross revenue from Services ...... 4,933,273 5,089,777 5,400,743 

PITS cos «o's cod cea base eias tees eae 76,087 97,256 83,911 

Net revenue from Services ......... 4,857,186 4,992,521 5,316,832 


* Twelve months ended 30th June. 


t+ For eight months ended 28th February, 1901, only. 


Taking the Commonwealth collections in connection with posts and 


telegraphs into consideration, the gross revenue received by the Federal 
and State Governments from that source during the year ended 30th 
June, 1901, within the State, amounted to £862,019, made up as 
follows :—Postage, £561,670; Electric Telegraphs, £191,296; Tele- 
phones, £79,066 ; and commissions on money orders, ete., £29,987. 
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The gross revenue derived annually from each of the principal services, 
and the net revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 1901, were ag 


shown in the following statement :—— 
6 a ES IS AI Be Te HID RR Rl 2 SM REA 


Water 


Supply 
litan and Benvions 
Hunter). 
SES SOE AEs PEM 2a RE ee ee 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1880 | 1,189,564 | 286,134 129,758 | 1,605,456 8,447 | 1,597,009 
1881 | 1,459,684 | 330,414] ..... 168,755 | 1,958,853 | 14,743 | 1,944,110 
1882 | 1,828,094 | 358,525] ...... 192,624 | 2,379,243 | 15,462 | 2,363,781 
1883 | 2,081,128 | 403,794] ...... 200,972 | 2,685,894 | 17,045 | 2,668,849 
1884 | 2,302,013 | 442,964] ...... 218,092 | 2,963,069 | 32,368 | 2,930,701 
1885 | 2,492,691 | 472,564] ...... 224,391 | 3,189,646 39,648 | 3,149,998 
1886 | 2,389,062 | 486,210] ...... 234,671 | 3,109,943 | 42,655 | 3,067,288 
1887 | 2,510,335 | 524,298| ...... 230,242 | 3,264,875 | 44,138 | 3,220,737 
1888 | 2,759,280 | 562,909} 90,089 | 261,276 3,673,554 | 53,312 | 3,620,242 
1889 | 2,875,135 | 597,988 | 147,071 | 318,884 3,939,078 | 55,630 | 3,883,448 
1890 | 3,013,921 | 629,894 | 232,519 | 310,765 | 4,187,099 48,407 | 4,138,692 
1891 | 3,439,283 | 648,553 | 245,821 | 287,198 4,620,855 | 57,422 | 4,563,433 
1892 | 3,416,496 | 650,635 | 255,641 | 281, 841 4,604,613 | 58,018 | 4,546,595 
1893 | 3,253,272 | 643,849 | 275,954 | 257,267 4,430,842 | 50,925 | 4,379,417 
1894 | 3,148,720 | 626,864 | 275,835 248,451 4,299,870 | 48,204 | 4,251,666 
*1895 | 1,454,973 | 316,888 | 135,989 | 116,739 | 2,024,589 | 27,561 | 1,997,028 
+1896 | 3,156,527 | 676,668 | 270,376 267,670 | 4,371,241 | 55,571 | 4,315,670 
+1897 | 3,367,552 | 706,120 | 281,511 | 260,885 | 4,616,068 53,527 | 4,562,541 
+1898 | 3,368,921 | 734,759 293,929 | 257,223 | 4,654,832 | 44,286 | 4,610,546 
+1899 | 3,568,658 | 775,102 | 322,244 | 267,269 | 4,933,273 | 76,087 | 4,857,186 
+1900 | 3,640,450 | 819,460 | 350,897 | 278,970 | 5,089,777 | 97,256 | 4,992,521 
+1901 | 4,158,016 | 580,539 | 355,441 | 306,747 | 5,400,743 | 83,911 | 5,816,832 
* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 
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The net revenue just given should be read with the rates per inhab- 
itant for the same years, which will be found on page 805. The 
income derived by the Government of the country from services has, 
with little interruption, been steadily increasing ; this, however, is only 
what would naturally be expected in a growing community, but it is 
satisfactory to be able to record that the income, compared with the 
population, has also been fairly well sustained, the check since 1892 
being accounted for by the general depression. It will be seen from 
the table on page 805 that notwithstanding the transfer of the post and 
telegraph department to Federal control on the Ist March, 1901, the 
rate per head in 1900-1901 was £3 17s. 1ld.; in 1888, £3 9s. 11d. ; 
and in 1880, £2 3s. 10d. The increase in the return from services is 
undoubtedly largely due to the construction of railways, from which 
three-fourths of such revenue are derived. Compared with the popula- 
tion, the value of the production of the state is enormous ; but as 
much of this production is due to the largeness of the territory, and not 
directly to the labours of those who occupy it, its value will, under 
present conditions, cease to increase at the same rate as does the popu- 
lation ; and, moreover, as the revenue from services naturally depends 
upon the amount of production, the rate per inhabitant will not only 
cease to increase, but will ultimately decline. 

With the exception of 843 miles of private railways, and 6} miles of 
private tramways, the services under these heads are those of state. 
administration. According to a statement in the Auditor-General’s: 
Report for 1891, the Railway service yielded a small net profit, after- 
all expenses had been met, in 1881 and 1882. Since that time, how- 
ever, the railways have not in reality yielded a profit until 1898-9. A 
proper comparison between earnings and expenditure can only be 
obtained by taking into consideration the fact that the average price 
obtained for the loans of the state was 96:59 per £100 of stock ; and 
as a consequence, while the actual earnings of the railways for the last 
year cannot be taken at more than 3°81 per cent., the average interest. 
payable, having regard to the matter indicated, is 3°61 per cent. 

It will be noticed that during 1900-1901 the revenue from both 
services increased ; but as the expenditure also shows an increase, the 
gain to the country was not so great. as the figures would appear to. 
show. The tramways in 1888 paid only 1:98 per cent.; in 1892 and 
1893 the net profit equalled 5-28 and 5-51 per cent. respectively ; while 
in 1894 it declined to 4:07 per cent., and for the year ended June, 
1901, to 4:06 per cent. The questions of railway and tramway earnings 
and expenditure are dealt with at length in the chapter on Internal 
Communication. 

The collections under the head of water supply and sewerage include: 
the returns of the Boards operating in the metropolitan area and in the: 
Hunter River district. These Boards form part of the local govern- 
ment scheme, and it is an open question whether the receipts and 
expenditure connected with them should be included in the general 
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account. The loans from which the works have been constructed, 
however, form part of the public debt; and the interest payable is, 
therefore, rightly included as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hunter 
District Board in 1892. The operations of the Boards are more fully 
dealt with in the chapter dealing with Local Government. 

The receipts from the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order services 
have increased year by year, but so also has the expenditure. The 
total receipts for the year ended December, 1900, according to the 
departmental returns, were £1,017,050; and the expenditure was 
£919,913, showing a surplus on the year’s transactions of £97,137. 
if the interest payable on the cost of buildings, £33,830, the interest on 
the cost of construction of telegraph lines, £39,642, and the expenditure 
from votes under the control of other Ministers, viz., £22,807 be taken 
into consideration, the total profit during 1900 will be found to amount 
to £858. 

These services have been, as far as possible, conducted on commercial 
principles ; nevertheless the desire of the Government to extend the 
facilities of both the post and the telegraph to every part of the state 
has led to an expenditure which has in each year, except the last, been 
in excess of the receipts. 

The balance of the revenue collected under the head of services 
consists of fees of office, public school fees, pilotage and harbour dues, 
and other items. The revenue derived from these services, however, is 
merely nominal, as the cost of the work performed in nearly every 
case far exceeds the receipts. The gross amount received under each 
head during the year ended 30th June, 1901, was :— 


£ 
MGOR OI tObes iasiakencky'. “055. <> .osateconues bs Sodaectned 124,050 
PUDUG Mea Tees Or i vei lies .casisavian<celeesacseis 80,345 
Pilotage and harbour dues.................ccececeeee 75,430 
MUN CM SCOR pease tate i i ashes a 00s canvesicconedcccsetos 26,922 
COA. 6 55) co sichaxcds sseeesases £306,747 


GENERAL MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


All items which cannot rightly be placed under one of the three great 
classes are grouped under the heading of ‘General Miscellaneous 
Receipts,” the chief of which are “ Rents, exclusive of land,” ‘‘ Forfeitures,” 
“Balances, transfers, and repayments,” and similar accounts. The gross 
amount received under each of the main sub-heads, and the gross and 
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net revenue received under the general head, for 1880 and subsequent 
years, are shown in the following statement :— 





Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
*1895 
+1896 
+1897 
+1898 
+1899 
+1900 
+1901 


ae 
nT 


Rents, 


exclusive |Forfeitures. 


of Land 


£ 
37,337 
53,785 
55,476 
45,781 
53,185 
51,040 
49,228 
49,498 
62,194 
64,336 
52,741 
67,622 
96,021 
84,819 
78,215 
40,899 
86,193 
88,471 
90,029 
93,394 
80,739 
227,774 


ee 
a — 


£ 
997 
638 
914 
636 
918 
1,042 
$33 
983 
1,043 
556 
1,035 
1,557 
2,238 
2,892 
1,747 
1,119 
5,249 
3,660 
2,121 
1,189 
1,606 
688 


Balances, 


Transfers, 


and 
Bere ge HM as ec! 
£ 
55,048 
19,588 
60,586 
64,686 
48,477 
68,660 
60,180 
61,427 
53,016 
110,839 
68,090 
44,481 
36,502 
54,669 
87,382 
35,743 
116,263 
65,799 
29,952 
32,131 
44,112 
57,625 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


He 
ee Se 


Other 


Miscellane- 


ous 
Receipts. 


£ 
141,662 
83,262 
96,711 
125,567 
145,744 
147,877 
117,026 
162,483 
146,389 
137,400 
194,241 
118,690 
97,881 
93,179 
169,839 
465,860 
107,290 
102,858 
102,575 
124,986 
129,980 


981,864 |1,267,951 


ee  , 
I 


ne 


Gross 
Revenue 
from 


Miscellane- 


ous 


Receipts. 


£ 
235,044 
157,273 
213,687 
236,670 
248,324 
268,619 
227,267 
274,391 
962,642 
313,131 
316,107 
232, 350 
932, 642 | 
235,559 
337,183 | 
543,621 





314,995 





8 
7 
251,700 
256,437 


Refunds. 


£ 

10,056 
14,014 
18,015 
24,212 
21,980 
14,111 
16,204 
14,631 

5,435 


6,276 } 


11,796 
14,482 


ee . 
lene entaastnet CLC TED 


5,638 
8,097 
6,242 
3,022 
9,159 
9,322 
18,453 
3,776 
9,367 


Net 
Revenue 
from 
General 
Miscellane- 
ous 
Receipts. 


£ 

224,988 
143,259 
195,672 
212,458 
226,344 
254,508 
211,053 
259,760 
257,207 
306, 855 
304,311 
217,868 
227,004 
227,462 
330,941 
540,599 
305,836 
251,466 
206,224 
247,924 
247,070 


19,791 $1,248,160 


+ Twelve months ended 30th June. 
t Includes £883,273, balance of revenue collected within the State by the Commonwealth 
and returned to the State Government. 
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HEADS OF EXPENDITURE. 


The following table gives the net expenditure under the more important 
heads for each financial year since 1880. The amounts given herewith, 
as well as those shown on page 804, are exclusive of transactions under 
“ Advances made,” which, as mentioned previously, are not items of 
expenditure in the proper sense of the term :— 





Net oa seated on— 









































| Water | 

Year. ree ag Post and yo tlle oe Public bebt Other | eg 

Tramways. Telegraphs p ot abel d tion. i rate Services. ‘Expenditure. 
| Hunter). | 

Wee: ee £ £ 
1880 | 790, 686 | 387,147] ...... | 400,740 685,094 | 3,196,648 | 5,460,315 
1881 730,181 | 406,473 | ...... | 587,578 685,639 | 3,215,878 | 5,625,749 
1882 | 1,015,803 | 429,930 | ...... | 623,701 766,398 | 3,319,827 | 6,155,659 
1883 1,425,800 489,013 | ...... | 737,969 834,145 | 4,063,441 | 7,550,368 
1884 | 1,558,955 525,001 peiedhahs | $27,290 | 1,012,322 | 4,206,629.| 8,130,197 
1885 | 1,689,917 | 557,096 | ...... 762,599 | 1,262,684 | 4,082,824 8,355,120 
1886 | 1 670, 170 | 591;058"|. ...... 751,02 1,549,679'| 4,297,349! 8,859,277 
1887 | 1,658,724 | 613,354] ...... 728,835 : 643,522 | 4,345,482 | 8,989,917 
1888 | 1 “781, 876 | 593,437 | 16,536 | 683,883 | 1,702,595 | 3,713,689 | 8,491,966 
1889 1,768,474 604, ; 370 | 38,168 | 707,211 ic 760,274 | 4,122,947 | 9,001,444 
1890 | 2,013,451 | 625,015 | 61,282 | 727,910 3 857,656 4,100,355 | 9,385,669 
1891 | 2,363,032 | 694,732 | 69,562 | 770,813 | 1,874,616 | 4,443,065 | 10, 215, oe 

1892 | 2,150,220 759,017 80,787 | 857,243 | 1,714,627 4, 541,378 10,103,2 
1893 | 1,891,049 | 774,495 | 83,931 | 803,020 2, 425,987 | 4,103,716 sage he 
1894 | 14741,821 | 750,196 |. 79,292 | 742,411 2. 255,244 3,760,389 9,329,353 
*1895 $81,520 | 394,298 | 42,201 | 391,339 | 1,133,566 | 2,001,673 | 4,844,597 
+1896 :| 1,877,543 | 745,343 ; 75,800 | 763,664 | 2 262,996 | 3,973,545 | 9,698,891 
+1897 | 1,827,150 | 706,144 | 80,526 | 716,539 | 2,267,861 | 3,718,400 | 9,316,620 
T1898 | 1,865,776 | 701,054 $1,322 |'717,243 | 2,255,690 | 3,678,326 | 9,299,411 
+1899 | 1,983,987 695,262. | 90,097 | 749,865 2.299 955 3,790,573 | 9,562,739 
+1900 | 2,102,793 | 726,569 89,627 769,572 | 2,310,271 | 4,087,354 | 10,086,186 
+1901 | 2,474,376 527,254 | 98,921 | 785,279 | 2,346,852 | 4,497,059 | 10,729,741 


* Six months ended 30th June. 


7 Twelve months ended 30th June. 


The differences between the figures contained in the foregoing table 


and those previously published are due to the treatment of “charges on 
collections as expenditure and not refunds ; the inclusion of £21 ,000 
paid in 1892 for redemption of Treasury Bills, and £19,754 transferred 
to the Trust Funds in 1893, which Hikiesto were not treated as dis- 
bursements ; and the debiting the Treasurer’s Advance Account and 
the Expenditure Suspense Account to the year in which they were 
expended, and not to the year in which the votes were authorised and 
the amounts adjusted, as explained in an earlier part of this chapter. 

It will be noticed that the annual expenditure for the services named 
has, generally speaking, increased; the revenue has likewise grown, 
but not in a corresponding ratio. To establish the relative position of 
each, it will be necessary to place the accounts side by side. The 
figures given for the public debt apply only to interest expenditure ; 
the amount paid for redemptions, which in point of volume is 
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unimportant, and the expenditure incurred in the management and 
inscription of stock in London, including the payment of dividends, are 
included under the head of “ Other Services.” The falling-off in the 
expenses of the public debt in 1892 was due to the non-inclusion of the 
sum of £288,759 paid in London during September of that year. The 
advice of this was received by the Treasury too late to admit of the 
amount being charged to the year mentioned, and the expenditure for 
1893 was in consequence correspondingly increased. 


EXPENSES OF GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


In the figures already given of the revenue of the state, it will 
have been noticed that the amount received on account of services 
rendered—that is, the earnings of the railways, the tramways, the 
water supply, and other departments—is included in the general revenue. 
This is almost a matter of necessity so long as the expenditure includes 
interest on the public debt incurred to promote these services. As a 
consequence of this system, the annual cost of maintaining the services 
referred to is also included in the expenditure. The figures given on 
page 820 do not admit of a ready distinction being made between these 
two kinds of expenditure; but as the information is necessary for the right 
understanding of the public accounts, the following statement has been 
compiled. It shows the progress of expenditure as classified under 
two headings—ordinary expenditure of general government, including 
interest on capital liability of services connected therewith ; and expen- 
diture on services practically outside the administration of general 
government, such as railways, tramways, the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District water supply and sewerage, and the interest on capital liability 
of each of the services enumerated. The figures for the period from 1887 
to 1901, and the rates per inhabitant, are as follow :— 

Net Expenditure. 
On Services practically outside General 





Year. On General Government. Government! 
Total. | Per Inhabitant. Total. | Per Inhabitant. 
rai Abscess ee | OTE eke 03 SEN SON eee eee FT 57 Se OR ae Se 
£ | Sid! £ Bod. 
1887 5,959,489 5.18 7 3,036,898 ao: 0:5 
1888 | 5,330,993 of oe 3,207,549 ae Fe | 
1889 5, 128,288 416 2 3,867,463 312 6 
1890 5,810,076 & & 6 3,550,916 3 4 § 
1891 6,020,405 5 5&5 4,195,415 a Los.-6 
1892 6,170,757 5 410 3,952,515 3 610 
1893 5,932,463 418 7 4,149,735 oe Oe 
1894 5,447,919 4 810 3,881,434 3—3—3 
*1895 2,965,490 1. 4 1,879,107 tT1 10 #1 
+1896 5,741,307 410 1l 3,957,584 a 2:9 
+1897 5,179,662 41 0 4,140,162 3 4 9 
+1898 5,216,893 4 Os "I 4,082,518 AER 
+1899 5,419,208 4 110 4,143,531 So. 28 
+1900 5,778,502 4 6 0 4,307,684 3.4 1 
+1901 6,071,430 49 0 4,658,253 a: B23 


FE ndee ae PR Sean? ta, sheath REIS SSS NT oli hd RGN ee a et Dest he al WOE PPE ETO ny Caves Ist ea 
* Six months ended 30th June. 7 Twelve months ended 30th June. t Amount for six months 
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Under the heading of the expenses of general government are in- 
c luded civil, military, and legal expenditure, and the cost of the post and 
telegraph services, education, and such public works as are constructed 
out of the ordinary revenue, as also the interest payable where the 
p roceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of their construction. 
The expenditure per head of population on account of some of. these 
services, viz., postal and telegraphic, educational, and others of less 
importance, has either been stationary or declining. 

The general tendency in progressive communities is for the cost of 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases; the 
operation of this law is traceable in the figures just given. During the 
pericd embraced in the statement, the cost of government has varied 
between £4 Os. 1d. and £5 18s. 7d., the years with the least expenditure 
per inhabitant being the last eight, and that with the highest, 1887. 
The position of the state as the constructor of small local works 
prevents that decrease in the expenses of general government which 
is so desirable, and the absence of a law placing the responsibility upon. 
the districts concerned has necessitated the expenditure of large sums 
upon works only locally important and not strictly chargeable to the 
public revenue. 


OuLp-—AGE PENSIONS. 


The Old-Age Pensions Act of 1900 was assented to on the 11th 
December, but the first payments of pension-claims were not made till 
the latter half of 1901. A successful applicant for a pension must 

ave shown— 


(1.) That he is at least 65 years of age. 


(2.) That he is residing in the State on the date when he makes 
good his claim to the pension. 

(3.) That he has been residing in the State for not less than 
twenty-five years immediately before that date. 

(An occasiona] absence from the State will not affect his claim, 
unless the total period of his absences amounts to more than 
two years. In the case of a seafaring man, his claim will not 
be affected by his absence while serving aboard a vessel 
trading to and from the State, if he can prove that during 
such absence his family or home was in the State.) 

(4.) That, during the twelve years immediately before the date 
when he makes good his claim, he has not been imprisoned 
for four months, or on four occasions, for any offence punish- 
able by imprisonment for twelve months or more. 

(5.) That during twenty-five years immediately preceding the date 
of his claim he has not been imprisoned for a term of five 
years, with or without hard labour. | 

(6.) That, if he is married, he has not at any time, for a period of 
six months or more, deserted his wife, or without just cause 
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has failed to provide her with sufficient means of support, or 
has neglected to look after such of his children as were under 
the age of 14 years. 

(7.) That he is of good character, and is leading, and has been 
leading for five years at least, a sober and respectable life. 

(8.) That his income does not amount to £52 a year or more. 

(9.) That he has not deprived himself of income or property in 
order to qualify for a pension. 

(10.) That, if a naturalised subject, he has been naturalised for at 
least ten years before the date on which he claims his pension. 
No alien, Australian aboriginal, or Asiatic is entitled to a 
pension. 


A person of 60 years of age or more, and yet under the age of 69, 
may obtain a pension if he is unable, through bodily ailment or defect, 
to earn his own living, and if he, in all other respects, fulfils the con- 
ditions stated above. 

When the claimant has satisfied himself that his claim is a proper 
one, and can be established, he should send the form of pension-claim, 
properly filled up and with the declaration upon it witnessed, as 
required in the form, to the Clerk of the nearest Court of Petty Sessions, 
or to the Deputy-Registrar for Old-Age Pensions for the district. 

The claim will be examined by the District Board for Old-Age- 
Pensions, and the Board may require a claimant to appear before them 
personally, or to produce further evidence with regard to his claim. If 
he receives an intimation from the Deputy-Registrar that he is required 
to appear before the Board or furnish additional evidence, he should be 
prepared to satisfy the Board in regard to his claim. The Board may 
authorise some officer to make inquiries, and in that case he should give 
the officer any information he can. 

When a pension-claim is admitted by the Board, the Deputy-Registrar 
will issue a pension-certificate to the claimant. 

If the Board does not grant the pension, the claimant may appeal 
against it, but he must do so within one month after the Board’s decision 
on his claim has been made known to him. He can get the necessary 
form for his appeal from the Deputy-Registrar of the district on applying 
either in person or by post. The address of the Deputy-Registrar will 
be on the notification of the Board’s decision. After properly filling 
the form, the claimant should send it to the nearest Clerk of Petty 
Sessions. He will be informed of the result of his appeal in due 
course. 

The fact of a man having been granted a pension will not prevent his 
wife obtaining one also if she is 65 years of age and otherwise eligible. 
Where the pensioner has an income of over 10s. a week apart from his 
pension, there will be a deduction from his pension according to a scale 
fixed by the Act. If the pensioner has property over the value of £390 
a deduction will also be made on that account. 
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Since the pension is for the personal support of the pensioner, it 
cannot be transferred to any other person in any circumstances, or 
attached for the purpose of meeting the pensioner’s debts. 

Six months’ imprisonment is the penalty which may be imposed upon 
any person who tries by false statements to obtain a pension to which 
he has no claim, or one of a larger amount than he is entitled to. 

No pension can be given to any person who is kept by a charitable 
institution, or who receives relief from one, unless such a person suffers 
from some bodily defect or ailment which prevents him from taking 
care of himself. In such a case the reasonable cost of his keep or of 
the relief he receives will be paid out of his pension. 

A form of pension-claim may be filled in and sent in the usual way 
for examination by the Board at any time within two years before the 
date at which the claimant alleges that his pension should commence ; 
but no pension-certificate will be given, and no payments made, until 
the claimant has fulfilled all the conditions before mentioned. 

The number of claims received under the Old-Age Pensions Act 
during the six months of 1901 in which it was in operation was 28,709, 
and of these 22,113 were allowed by the district boards adjudicating 
on the claims. During the same period the number of deaths of 
pensioners was 543, so that the actual number of pensions on December 
31st was 21,570. The total sum payable in respect of pensions on the 
same date was £500,334, so that the average amount of each pension 
granted was £23 4s. per annum, or 8s. 11d. per week. The pension 
list is growing rapidly, as a large number of persons eligible delayed 
making claims; and on the 31st March, 1902, it is estimated that 
22,500 pensions were payable, involving a sum of about £521,900. 


SPECIAL SuSPENSE ACCOUNTS. 


The Centennial Park and the General Post Office New Street Resump- 
tion Accounts have been made Special Suspense Accounts. The former 
was first operated upon during 1887, and continued part of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund Account till 1894, when it was placed in 
suspense; and the latter was opened in 1890, and formed part of the 
same account till 1892, when it was similarly dealt with. The Centen- 
nial Park Account was established under the Centenary Celebration Act 
of 1887, and the other Account under an Act passed in 1889, which was 
amended in 1892. The first-mentioned Act provided for resumption of 
a large area of land close to Sydney, 640 acres of which were to be set 
apart for the Centennial Park, and the residue to be sold and the pro- 
ceeds of the sale used in reducing the expenditure incurred for the 
Park. The latter Act provided for the resumption of certain areas for 
the widening and general improvement of the street facing the General 
Post Office. The balance of the land not required for public purposes 
was to be sold, and the proceeds of sales set against the expenditure 
incurred for resumptions and alterations. 
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The receipts indicated in the subjoined table in connection with the 
Centennial Park Account relate to fees received for agistment and the 
sale of material, no sales of land having been effected ; under the other 
Account a portion of the land has been sold, and the balance, which 
occupies a very choice position, is being held pending a more favour- 
able time for disposal. The large overdraft to each account was 
temporarily met from the trust funds. The Treasury Bills Deficiency 
Act of 1900 (68 of 1900) provides for the issue of Treasury Bills to 
liquidate, among other purposes, the outstanding liability under the 
General Post Office New Street Resumption Account and Centennial 
Park Account. Provision is made for the net proceeds of sales after 
the commencement of the Act to be carried to the credit of a Special 
Trust Account with a view to the redemption of the bills covering 
the Deficiency Debts. These bills had not been floated at the 31st 
October, 1901. The position of each account on the 30th June, 1901, 
was as follows :— 


a ee me 


* General Post Office New Street 
Centennial Park Account. | Resumption Account. 








Year. a ee 
| Receipts. Payments. | Receipis. Payments. 
FEE IE ONS eS ee rE Y 
_£ £ £ £ 
I RLS nccieeacteniate ORS oR? ~  saindipeeeser + UU ihh .) heseeremnraes 
1888 2 Meet > a cesatarenee,. -1e <- pemesmnnneess 
1889 Zz Dee Oo ad Pee 
on” Ee Caer ee 26,250 5,812 159,648 
1891 479 28,040 24 177,730 
1892 12 1,629 27,216 87,815 
ie esevicaccssee. , T..  Sepieamansbce 102,523 29,947 
eh A: SRN ees eee << I ee 16,047 
vai | ope a Re Seen ge Sees 7) Cae 132,929 
+1896 39 Pits Fr. comment 696 
Shs ya - A ORANS Segaa t eS NTR sw 2 CRS. (eine so te = 25 
+1898 ae OSS? ek anes 466 178 
1 0. ae SSR aS Ome See (RR EEoe era 923 wishin 
IR yd sicsicenioses |.) Bt 7; swecmnnmmonse 79,927 957 
RII Ds a atkb ELAS “5 Aenea eameenmnte 12,515 196 
540 | 228,957 229,406 606,168 
‘ES. SSS we RRS. a 











Dr, £228,417 Dr. £376,762 





* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. 


Trust FUNDs. 


The Trust Account forms a very important division of the public 
finances, not only from the nature of the transactions and the volume 
of accumulated funds, but also by reason of the manner in which the 
accounts are operated upon in conjunction with the general finances of 
the state. To show the growing importance of the Trust Account, the 
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following table has been compiled. In 1871 the amount at credit was 
£213,340 ; in 1881, £1,671,183; in 1891, £4,997,055 ; the sum held 
in trust has now reached the very large figure of over ten and 
three-quarter millions. 








Year. Amount. Year. | Amount. | Year, Amount. 
L | £ £ 
1871 213,340 || 1882 1,884,899 1892 4,536,756 
1872 321,766 || 1883 2,200,896 1893 5,859,503 
1873 472,437 || 1884 2,384,480 1894 6,544,001 
1874 630,399 || 1885 | 2,515,110 *1895 7,025,660 
1875 757,909 1886 = 2,702,486 ||" 1896 7,657,741 
1876 854,571 || 1887 | 2,731,036 *1897 8,672,742 
1877 | 1,006,425 1888 | 3,172,056 #1898 8,465,818 
1878 990, 284. 1889 3,175,484 “1899 9,257,888 
1879 986,729 || 1890 3,381,992 *1900 | 10,103,940 
1880 | 1,190,130 1891 4,997,055 *1901 10,823,128 


1881 | 1,671,183 


The accounts of which the sum of £10,823,128 at credit at the middle 
of 1901 is the aggregate, are of a miscellaneous character, the largest 
being the Government Savings Bank Account of £6,199,054 ; the deposit 
of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, £2,780,000 ; the Civil Service 
Superannuation Account, £180,128 ; the Master in Equity’s Account of 
£558,102, and the Railway Stores Account of £90,186 ; the Assur- 
ance Fund Real Property Act Account of £185,785 ; and the Railway 
Loan Redemption Fund, £225,000. A complete list of the various 
accounts will be found on page 825. The Trust accounts are 
of two kinds—those opened with the Treasury by departmental 
arrangement or pursuant to the provisions of an Act of the 
Legislature, and voluntary deposits by public bodies or companies. The 
great bulk of the accounts is of the first kind, comprising £8,039,128, 
or over 74 per cent. of the gross total; the voluntary deposits amount 
to £2,784,000, the items making up the total being the deposit of the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales of £2,780,000 already mentioned, 
and the account of the William Roberts bequest, amounting to £4,000. 

The existence of a large account upon which the Treasury is free to 
operate has been of no little assistance to the Consolidated Revenue in 
times past ; in fact, the Trust Funds form a strong reserve on which the 
Government may fall back in time of need. The great bulk of the 
funds bears interest, whether invested or not; but the power to use these 
funds enables the Government to effect a saving of interest, as similar 
accommodation from the banks could not be obtained under such 
favourable conditions. At the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
existence of the funds has been a strong temptation to extravagance, 
as without them it would not have been possible to have had the large 
excess of expenditure over revenue that has become so marked a feature 
of public finance since 1885. 


* 30th June. 
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As will be seen on page 826,a sum of £1,897,584 was advanced 
from the Trust Funds for the purpose of taking up Treasury Bills 
in aid of Revenue and Works. 

The Trust Funds may be divided into two classes—those coming under 
the provisions of the Audit Act, and subject to the direct operations of 
the Treasury ; and those not subject to that Act, and operated upon by 
the officers in whose names they stand. Unlike the accounts belonging 
to the first-named class, the funds not subject to the Audit Act do not 
technically form part of the public account ; nevertheless, for general 
convenience they are used in the General Banking Account. The dis- 
tinction between the two classes of accounts has been maintained in the 
following table, which also shows how the various funds stood invested, 
and the amount at credit on the 30th June, 1901 :— 





Distribution. 





Amount | Amount Amount uninvested. 


Fund. at Invested 
Credit. |in Govern-| On which | On which 
ment Interest |Interest is 

| Securities.| is paid. | not paid. 





SMR SLES is Se Sgt we ea en a a ae eS eee i dd es eee ee are ee a 


Subject to Audit Act. 




















£ £ £ £ 
Civil Service Superannuation Account (48 Vic. No. 24)..| 180,128 150,000 SO 12S 1 Sen snes 
PONCO LO WOI OM ern s oc ct caedave ves euaciuyedgcee® BO Gi cee liv geewas 4,057 
Police Superannuation Fund ..........c.ceccee ee cceees| fe lg eas re 3,480 

Trust Moneys Account. ,..... ceccceasscctcuveecencveses | 1 8 ee teas eee cet 982 
Special Deposits Account— 

Government Savings Bank Account .............: 6,199,054 | 5,154,349 | 1,044,705 | .....- 
Savings Bank of New South Wales Deposit Account, 2,780,000 | ...... 2,788,000 |. < 00s 
Assurance Fund, Real Property Act (26 Vic. No.9), 185,785 172,000 5 sown 13,695 
Hailway Stores Account ©...5 06 00s s sci ec cetdeess 90;186 "| -=..0i045 ae 90,186 
Perpetual Trustee Company (Limited).............. 20,000 90 O00 CT van seer ul hes uees 
Permanent Trustee Company of New South Wales 

RET E727) SB Ee aaa ene oa rer MPMI ra ie 2: 20,000 20,000 fo secce | isesecs 
Municipal Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic. 

BURG CMIBIE CEs 5 Sica sees cevcies venweupeness | 39,027 31,500 1,02i- Coa 
Other Special Deposits ...........-.0cscccecccsccee 231,704 46,805 22,498 162,401 

Total, subject to Audit Act.............e2---:- 9,754 403 | 5,594,744 | 3,884,858 | 274,801 

. eaten eas 2c 3 AS OA ee 
Not subject to Audit Act. 

New South Wales.1,924 Stock Redemption Fund ...... 80,618.[ isyewe: F ceseeee 39,613 
New South Wales 1,925 Stock Redemption Fund ...... 44-45) + pce ee Paw ded fe 44,451 
New South Wales 1,927 Stock Redemption Fund ...... 97 700s | av cata ak ve Ray 27,750 
New South Wales 1,928 Stock Redemption Fund ...... Ae Sh Gal re air eA 22,475 
New South Wales 1,929 Stock Redemption Fund ...... 99: 9AS | tte e feees +s 22,243 
New South Wales 1,930 Stock Redemption Fund ...... 4: S51: ey sera dl 2. ewes 4,851 
Railway Loan Redemption Fund .....-.......--eeeeees 295,000 | ivisw sein ties cose 225,000 
Colonial Treasurer’s— 

Master in Equity Account ...........---eeeeeeeees 558,102 | 276,770 | 281,832 | ......- 
Curator of Intestate Estates Account .............. SE SBE 2) Saatecias 25.208 wea ace™ 
Masterin Lunacy Account .......cee.e eee cece eee 50,780 41,784 8,996 | 22... 
Registrar in Bankruptcy Account............++++4: 10 | see. 10 | ..--.. 
Prothonotary ACCOUNE .....-sevecceceerecccccccees 2 O0DH Ssegse pitas canis 2,909 
Registrar of Probates Account ...........+--eeeee: $9,478 | oinc cs xm 39,478 iieiny 
Bushmen’s Contingent to South Africa Fund ...... St) OF ere esas ic 5,812 
Total, not subject to Audit Act........... .....{ 1,068,725 | 318,554 | 355,067 | 395,104 





Grand Total...... Radi vaesee cues £)10,823,128 | 5,913,298 | 4,239,925 | 669,905 


RO Ser RL Oe fa Ra eR a eo ok eae ee ee Rn er 
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With the exception of a portion of the sum deposited in the Treasury 
by the Savings Bank of New South Wales, a general rate of 4 per cent. 
was allowed to 3lst December, 1894, on all funds entitled to interest, 
On the lst January, 1895, the rate was reduced to 3 per cent. on all 
accounts except those on which the old rates could not be altered till the 
terms of the existing arrangements had expired. 

The table just given does not, however, fully illustrate the uses to 
which the trust funds have been put; the following figures are necessary 
to the proper understanding of an important phase of the public accounts. 
On the 30th June, 1901, of trust funds there were invested in— 





£ 
Debentures, Stock, and Miscellaneous Securities...... 4,015,714 
Dremsury Bile: oo cceccaicaciysdacb eee ee ee 1,897,584 
Advanced to General Loan Account ...................... 1,500,000 
Used:for general purposes. ...... i, goccclesseseseaccisteeee 3,409,830 
LORRI .o.cinass gosees deuce ee 10,823,128 


Trust moneys deposited with the Treasury, on which no interest is 
paid, amount to £669,905, while on the £5,884,993, in debenture stock 
and Treasury bills, the annual payment is £196,594, or at the rate of 
£3 6s. 10d. per cent. 

The distribution of the fund on the 30th June, 1901, according to 
the rates of interest, was as follows :— 


So ania ee Ee I A AN LOT ED EE LTE LED CEL, SO TO 


Rate of Interest per cent. per annum. 





Securities, ete. 

















3 | 34 | 4 | 5 | Total. 
bial oi Na A ae ORDO LP SAY Bie POTN Ea eee ha aR | eR RNS SON «eae ee ey 
£ e £ pi & 
Treasury Billsinaid of Revenue} 1,658,084] ......... 219,500 wr 1,877,584 
Treasury Billsin aid of Works | ......... 20;00D) on... codes dh 20,000 
Funded Stock— 
NewSouthWales,4percents.| ......... | ......... 403,249) 403,249 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (56°Vic. Nov.1))......) .o.ecccee Sir. egetaeton 13147;260) - ... 1,147,260 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (58 Vic. No. 14)... ON ci sch * eeaienduucc ome 30,000 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (59 Vic. No. 6)...... SUMP erecta tes nsaesedor aes 880,000 
New South Wales Funded 
Stock (60 Vic. No. 32) ...| 1,032,500} ......... RRO WE 1,032,500 
New South Wales 1924 Stock RU CER ee at 20,000 
New South Wales 1925 Stock) 150,000] ....... oy Se ae 00 150,000 
Advances to Settlers Act (62 
RRS TA nn te BTUs 0 | | COE Nees (eae as 100,000 
TeMeR UII oe cccescs A ee 224,400) ... 224,400 - 
Invested in securities other 
than Government ............ A | cee 1,725} 13,000 28,305 
Uninvested bearing interest ..,| 1,422,271 2,780,000 37,654) .. 4,239,925 
yb besire. Seaes tesa £} 5,306,435 2,800,000, 2,033,788] 13,000} 10,153,223 


| 
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It was the practice of the Treasury to place at fixed deposit the 
portion of the trust funds not invested and held in excess of immediate 
requirements ; at the time of the banking crisis a large sum was so 
invested, since then, however, the amount has been gradually reduced, 
and during the last financial year the City Bank of Sydney made its 
final monthly payment. All funds are now held at current account. 
The total amount of interest received by the Treasury during the year 
ended June, 1901, on fixed deposits and other investments was £3,438, 
a large part of which was earned by moneys belonging to the Trust 
Account. 

All trust funds under the Audit Act remaining unclaimed for a 
period of two years, and balances of intestate and probate estates un- 
claimed after a lapse of six years, are transferred and surrendered to the 
Consolidated Revenue, and no person can legally claim moneys so dealt 
with ; nevertheless, the Treasury invariably recognises and pays in all 
eases where an otherwise valid claim can be shown. The amount trans- 
ferred to the Consolidated Revenue for each of the last eleven and a half 
years is given below ; the figures are gross, as the sum refunded cannot 
be given, but this is by no means considerable in any one year :— 


] 
Year. ' Amount. Fe | amount, | vou, | moun, Year. | Amount. 
£ a ee f 
1889 52,735 +1896 35,276 
1890 20,607 +1897 21,588 
1891 16,713 +1898 9, 991 
1892 13,767 +1899 4,671 
1893 15,194 +1900 3,881 
1894 12,659 +1901 182 
*1895 18,017 


* Six months ended 30th June. ee es tien Twelve months ended 30th June. 


LoAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


All items of expenditure to be provided for by loan are authorised 
under an Appropriation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary 
expenditure chargeable to the general revenue, while under the Inscribed 
Stock Act of 1883 (46 Vic., No. 12), the passing of the Loan Estimates 
confers the power of raising the money required without the necessity 
of a special Loan Act. There i is a further restriction to the expenditure 
of money, whether from loans or revenue, in the operation of the Public 
Works Act of 1888. Under the provisions of this Act, the question of 
the advisability of carrying out all works estimated to cost more than 
£20,000, except those connected with military and naval defence and 
the maintenance of railways, is referred by resolution of the Legislative 
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Assembly to the Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed during 
the first Session of each Parliament. The Committee investigates and 
reports to Parliament, and the Assembly by resolution declares whether 
it is expedient or not to carry out the proposed work ; and if the 
declaration is in the affirmative, a Bill embodying such resolution has to 
be passed before the authorisation is absolute. The Loan Act of 1901 
authorised the raising of a loan of £2,997,213 for services shown in the 
subjoined table :— 





Amount (for which 


. no provision is 
Services. P 








made for 
Sinking Fund). 
£ 

Railways— 

Existing Lines ssprecersatissatedeas corseeecgaviotens 800,000 

Constrnction Branch; ete ssc ee 283,551 
Tramways— 

Existing Linessiwe ccc wee a aa 480,000 

Constataciton i: erp k esas Avec ieee cies cl ides win 120,000 
Harhonvawaa niverkie cs coo eee 279,350 
Water Supply and Sewerage Construction ......... 134,140 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage ......... 47,500 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage ...... 7,000 
Goverament, Architect ..5.....) coscce.ccsdcdos ob seceeceses 70,250 
PROG AIRE TIIIER Goya sighs ock 5 ssece cee cbaceesaeio ce. 91,910 
Miscellaneous Services— 

Inebriates Home ......... ponies sdiy cade umaree eh ah Gas cx 7,000 

Memorial to Soldiers who fell in South African 

MI ies vent pare) Ceduna gi ecandg Toate AOI ER cc 20,000 
Sydney Harbour Trust—Erection of Wharves 

GUC OE UIE Si Piso csk os ee a ee ec 75,000 
Erection of Public Baths, Sydney and New- 

CRBUED 5 5s sede Neae eae ek oven Gas BRE ci cobs Bennx, 13,000 
Technical Colleges, &.....65 ees. 0e ek oedkscces 15,000 
Wagga Wagga Experimental Farm ............ 2,500 
FRORDITAIS oe ace trae tamer e ety vs vs soc 69,500 
Public School Buildings and Sites ............... 55,000 
Erection of Fire Stations and Sites............... 15,000 

Lotal for: Workane ticks ee... £} 2,585,701 

To meet 5 per cent. Debentures, due 1902 ......... LI. 399,300 
To meet 5 per cent. Debentures due 1 December, 
1901, taken over from Newcastle Borough 

Counetl 55505 hae ee Ts Ce £ 12,212 

Total Loans Authorised during 1901 ......... £| 2,997,213 
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It will be seen that no provision is made for redeeming a portion of 
the proposed loan by a sinking fund. This principle of redemption * 
from revenue was applied to expenditure on works or services whose 
value will disappear by the time the loan out of the proceeds of which 
they were constructed falls due under the Loan Acts of 1894, 1895, 
1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899, but was discontinued in the Loan Act of 
1900. 

The Loan Appropriations for each year from 1875 to 1900 are given 
in the subjoined table, the amounts proposed to be expended on public 
works being distinguished from those required for redemption of pre- 
vious loans :— 





Amount authorised— 








ie For Public Works | For Redemption | 
‘or ic Works or Redempti 
rariehi Sanreioeel of Taare | Total. 
ae meee SFP be ES, SR Re od IF ee eee 
£ £ £ 

1875 | ca ipeteeeeat | Sesicb sedtuaeen! pOnactetabep een 
1876 2,236,000 2,236,000 
1877 2,220;000 | vo 2. .ecegescsee 1,120,000 
TS 7S5 eee ee ENPE  d tase ee PD aielapeldaieests 
1879 Tee TOG el). seciies tegaswen 7,302,768 
1880 - PEO e LOU a vc oncwtsapeeane 1,262,000 
1881 SOU OO bers scanvenvanans 8,807,500 
TR i ea re cgay c cbaeknsee OPS eee thee ns 
1883 ZOOO 000. | cases tactessave 2,000,000 
1884 JA BSS B08 he eae es 14,388,303 
US TT, Diaraes SRR 2 ten eee pen eo Reread tame aa < |v (Gy ee 
1886 S-LO,ad0: |-. vecssedagessas 3,115,393 
Ely pa Ge yee nr ee RR EEA SIMS 2 PEER ALY PMEMLES Col PORTS gee 
1888 3,641,305 1,390,600 5,031,905 
1889 4,366,696 723,200 5,089,896 
1890 4,982,957 2,038,800 7,021,757 
1891 A COGN, 1. cocnsanbosnaaee 4,000,090 
1892 A-atA OGG)! |.) sc cdeaecereen 4,414,568 
1893 839,806 40,000 879,806 
1894. 1,690,662 832,000 2,522,662 
1895 1,555,200 977,400 2,532,600 
1896 2,205,576 65,800 2,271,376 
1897 1,847,552 177,200 2,024,752 
1898 2,035,837 197,700 2,233,537 
1899 2,016,881 857, 100 2,873,981 
1900 2,298,485 404,900 2,703,385 


Loan Appropriations are invariably in excess of the amount actually 
required for expenditure, and it has frequently happened that beyond 
obtaining parliamentary sanction no further action has been taken in 
regard to loans authorised to be raised, and the last statement of public 
accounts shows that loans to the extent of some twenty-three millions 
were authorised, the bulk of which will in all probability never be 
issued. 
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Loan Account. 


The Loan Account was not established until 1853, although the 
system of raising money by loans was introduced as early as. 1842, 
The first ten loans of the state, which were issued under Gazette 
notices for immigration purposes, were raised on the security of the 
Land, or, as it was called, the Territorial Revenue ; but only £329,700 
was redeemed from that source, the balance being made a hability of 
the Consolidated Revenue, and as such eventually included in the Loan 
Account under the head of Redemptions. From 1853 to 1870 the 
proceeds of loans were paid into and formed part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund; but during the year last mentioned a different 
principle was introduced, and a separate account was opened apart from 
Revenue for each loan floated, while the amount then at credit of the 
old loans continued to be operated upon in conjunction with the Revenue 
Account until 1891, when the account was finally closed. The system 
of separate Loan Accounts continued for about nine years ; but in 
1879, under authority of the Loan Fund Amalgamation Act, the nine 
separate Loan Funds then existing were merged into one “General 
Loan Account,” into which also: the proceeds of all loans thereafter 
raised were to be paid. The present system is open. to technical objec- 
tion, as it admits of the expenditure of money on services for which no 
loan has been raised ; but it has the great merit of saving interest, and 
rendering unnecessary the raising of loans when the Treasury has large 
sums in hand, the proceeds of former loans. 

The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account to the 30th June, 1901, and the 
proceeds available for expenditure :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock 














sold from 1842 to 30th June,.i1901 ......0....c000.000050005 58. £84,575, 126 
Discount, onus; and) changes oo... oc li coseceseeccecceccceccs 2,886,572 
Netmanijuntwedlmetn 6.6525. ect... £81,688, 554 

Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue to 
make good amount short-raised 20.0000... 00. cececeecceccceeee 128,006 
Add amount advanced from Consolidated Revenue ........... 1,500,000 

Add amount advanced by Curator of Intestate Estates in 
anticipation of loans ... ........... LS «aden =e POE Ro 50,000 

Add Sewerage Works taken over from Municipal Councils, 
Ashfield, Balmain, and North Sydney.....000..0.....ccc05.0. 8,400 
£83,374, 960 
Less proceeds of old loans not included in Loan Account ... 724,733 
Advances to Settlers Account (62 Vic. No. 1) .o.ccccccececceuee 219,450 
944,183 








Sum available for expenditure ............ccccceccuseeeee £82, 430,777 
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The use to which the sum just stated was put is shown in the follow- 
ing table. It will be observed that a sum of £14,443,030 for redemption 
of loans is included in the total; this amount was not, of course, an 
item of expenditure, but its inclusion is necessary to fully account for 
the total of £82,430,777, in’ which the original loans as well as the 
redemption loans were included :— 


Expended on— £ 
RUAN go. 5 cus dup gcncecones caicancecuabacoad piameane 49,450,473 
col teense ev ES ~ SPIER aiaire Pe a ee et SEL 2,720,338 
Telegraphs and Telephones ........... Seas ttoces op ucueieds wks eee 1,255, 600 
Water Supply and Sewerage:..............ccecc.cnsececesssscecsssensecuses 9,878,833 
ah ESSE 5 Si SRSELS (SRE a moe Sa 1,923,062 
TSE MISS, TRL Sea 7 a ee 362,695 
IT ee cc accccndeauns 3,315,031 
Paring Wear kes ance adie. ow. oc. capantac.-.-nccccnescacyacersscecansas 3,627,918 
haute Ga RO rag na a ee 1,382,351 
Fortifications and Military Works ...............sccecassececsnceceeeees 1,419,106 
MII ©, See aes Siege ee ae 194,430 
Public Instruction—School Buildings, ete..............00 poate ae o7 533,472 
Works in Queensland prior to separation ............csscsecsseeecsesens 49,855 

£67,113,164 
Redemptions— 
Loans redeemed from Proceeds of New Loans... £12,643,030 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue paid off......... 1,800,000 
—-———— 14,443,030 
Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue current ...............ccesecaeceneees 1,877,584 
£83,433,778 
Debit Balance of Loan Account on 30th June, 1901............000006 1,003,001 
Total (as shown on previous page)............cseeeeceeees £82,430,777 


The sum actually expended from loans was, therefore, £68,990,748, the 
balance to make up the total of £82,430,777 being represented by redemp- 
tions and debit balance. Of the sum mentioned, £56,591,001, or over - 
82 per cent., has been expended on directly productive works yielding or 
capable of yielding revenue towards meeting the charges for interest. 
Besides the sum just referred to, £8,858,772 has been spent on other 
works of a permanent nature, such as roads and _ bridges, improvements. 
to harbours and rivers, lighthouses, schools, and public buildings, which, 
though not directly productive, have been undertaken for the development 
of the resources of the state, and for facilitating settlement. The balance 
of £68,990,748, viz., £3,540,975, has been expended in reduction of the: 
deficiency in revenue of 1894 and previous years and on unproductive 
services, the items being £1,877,584 in reduction of the deficiency in 
revenue of 1894 and previous years, £1,419,106 for fortifications and 
wilitary works, £49,855 for public works in Queensland prior to. 
separation, and £194,430 for the promotion of immigration. The figures 
last given represent the expenditure on immigration under responsible 
government, prior to the assumption of which £724,733 was expended 
on this service, making a total expenditure of £919,163 for the encourage- 
ment of immigration. 
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The loan expenditure on account of the various services from 1897 to 


1901 was as follows :— 






































a 


Head of Service. *1997. #1898. #1899. | #1900. | #1901, 
Pa 
} £ £ £ £ £ 
PIMWAYS cet wens com oo 8:4 s\p.e eV eie's vin aoe 454,039 336,754 400,142 608,681 750,091 
SUR MEW IVI G Cas ob 's's viuisie's t'ss0'ss Ow baseee 22,635 85,131 189,014 249,512 335,656 
Telegraphs and Telephones .......... 68,664 44,818 63,186 84,334 127,859 
Water Supply and Sewerage— 
Water Supply— 
Metropolitan) :...:.2.00 cea siedian sos 101,919 125,691 143,614 78,421 69,938 
Hunter District. .....:...scspatesce 21,933 3,276 7,125 4,089 4,234 
Country Towns and Mining Town- 
SUAIIE > sinus a’ ams ep eee 29,880 64,115 43,055 36,210 45,439 
Sewerage— 
Metropolitan 9. 35. <4 ese pesa ses 167,783 282,934 319,777 251,324 273,806 
Buildings and Stores............ BARS Saeeer:|\ ss geet \ pene eeull eee 
Hiuinter DIStrich’. vcccacceaseesl | wtaees 10,186 7,417 2,293 181 
Country: TOWNS -4 35 )5 sstudscewewhe'ss 16,250 1,765 217 7,403 15,872 
Water Conservation and Irrigation .... 97,179 50,655 58,533 58,944 123,221 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation— 
Wharfs, including resumption .... 39,011 51,864 169,536 79,099 143,222 
ibd pe aaa PAD, ate an poke 1,555 401 3,845 20,966 17,817 
PEMPRVOIATG 10's» Ghee «in Wales eee ote 55,859 75,237 50,107 54,042 99,799 
MUU OT LC disp ack’laceee sean cee 0 81,044 99,127 104,598 138,464 118,365 
INAV RLION ios ceca wipe saree ee o\b's 6,070 8,325 9,117 10,978 31,453 
Alteration of Dredges ............ 13,301 11,237 14,771 2,915 14,114 
Reclamation Works .............- 43,332 36,230 18,706 75,882 80,429 
Roads and Bridges. oi... ccc isc eee ees 55,004 59,500 113,754 95,943 130,499 
Fortifications and Military Works, and 
Naval Station, Sydney Harbour.. 11,102 34,147 53,654 29,427 65,218 
Public Works, Buildings, &c.— 
Charitable Institutions............ 56,734 37,049 31,510 50,937 42,284 
Administration of Justice ........ 49,156 35,663 87,590 82,728 72,753 
BAGOAOUAE oe cee eice 6% and ae dy ds 32,306 34,406 18,453 36,695 50,371 
Public Instruction, School Build- 
2, 7 Ve RAE BP Of TER 14,000 26,199 5,000 45,000 40,000 
Other Public Buildings and Works 52,020 67,846 80,398 80,097 $1,615 
Purchase of Sites and Erection of Build- 
ings for Local Land Boards and 
SUrvey OMe iia oyceivies'e eo v5 4,471 4,354 3,307 3,604 454 
Forest Reserves, for thinning out and 
EAB POVER EE crt oe Kao ee Sse apn 11,002 ET ae aoe $8,540 4,411 
Compensation for cancellation under 
, Mining Act of 1889 ............ 13 292 125 200 58 
‘To promote settlement under Crown 
Lands Act of 1895 °....30.... ee: 36,678 41,298 Cian |. o308 06.01 7 aaa 
Hay Irrigation Works ..2....6c002s.00] ce eree 1,396 3 130 229 
Clearing and Improving Crown Lands..| —------ 116 4,445 18,522 105 
Jenolan Caves-—For resumption of 
Accommodation House, and to 
provide improved buildings ....|  --+--- 6,591 2,504 3,888 52 
Wombeyan Caves — Accommodation 
CEE MNS IO RE DENRA Abe mo PROPER ne CRONE ee 3 S74 
Yarrangobilly Caves — Accommodation!| 
EET A Re nA Mearaaey Chin Kies Om onn tea eer s 50 eed Oey yo ee \ahees LRE 1,000 
Less Repayment to Credit of} 1,548,105 | 1,644,743 | 2,024,944 |{2,219,271 | 2,741,419 
WER: COGS chon hank’ BOTIUMST T (cleanses Bearers pas Pie nae Res 
Municipal Workstaken over by the State} 1,477,318 | 1,644,743 | 2,024,944 | 2,219,271 2,741,419 
(the expenditure on these Works is 
not rightly chargeab!e to the years 
in which the transfers were made)| _.....- SMOOE Ts: Woes pee uaes Salat 5g oy 
Total Expenditure on Public 
WPOTEES OUGhe + 5-445 Amand £| 1,477,318 | 1,653,143 | 2,024,944 | 2,219,271 | 2,741,419 
Loans repaid by New Loans (including 
Treasury Bills) ii. s,s +39 « saeememen _ 2,201,800 2,700 369,200 6,100 861,500 
NE Ora nd iv aoe ean Me ry £' 3,679,118 ' 1,655,843 | 2,394,144 ' 2,225,371) 3,602,919 
* Year ended 30th June. + This amount is portion of the over-issues, Loan Votes Account, 


which was transferred to the General Loan Account in 1897-8, but the repayment which should be 
credited to each year cannot be distinguished, and the whole amount has, therefore, been deducted 


from 1896-7. 


t Includes £18,100 for Unadjusted Issues Account. 
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During the five years ended 30th June, 1901, £2,549,707 has been 
expended upon railways, £881,948 on tramways, £388,861 on telegraphs 
and telephones, £778,939 on water supply for the Metropolitan and 
Hunter River Districts and Country Towns and Mining Townships, 
£1,362,373 on sewerage for the Metropolitan District and Country Towns, 
and £388,532 for Water Conservation and Irrigation. For the purpose 
of thinning out the forest reserves of the State, with the object of 
improving the character of the timber remaining, an amount of £31,993 
has been spent, and £122,577 has been disbursed on the general improve- 
ment of Crown Lands to promote settlement under the Crown Lands 
Acts in force. Most of the foregoing items were for services likely to 
be permanently revenue producing, or deemed necessary for the proper 
development of the state; it must, however, be confessed that there 
has been some expenditure on works and services for which there will be 
in a few years no substantial assets remaining. Items of this kind it is 
intended in future to pay for altogether out of revenue, or if out of loans, 
to provide for their ultimate payment out of revenue by means of a 
sinking fund. 

In the early stages of Australasian borrowing the expenditure was 
moderate, loans were hard to raise, and interest high; but latterly, as 
the conditions under which loans could be contracted became favourable, 
especially since 1875, few of the states set any bounds to their require- 
ments. It was a repetition of the old experience, the opportunity 
engendered the desire, and the open purses of the investors tempted the 
states to undue borrowing and lavish expenditure. What is termed a 
“vigorous public works policy” was the order of the day, and works 
were pressed forward which under other circumstances would not have 
been undertaken, or have been held back until the growth of population 
warranted their construction. The plethora of money has been harmful 
in many ways, but is most apparent in the construction of not a few 
branch railways in outlying and sparsely-settled districts which do 
not pay even their working expenses, with the consequence that the 
interest on loan capital has to be met out of general revenue, and 
in some instances the present generation will pass away before this 
condition of affairs will be remedied. But when every allowance has 
been made for unwise or improvident expenditure, it will be found 
that by far the larger portion of the proceeds of loans has been well 
expended. In some instances, as the subsequent pages show, it will 
be years, taking a most hopeful view of the situation, before the 
revenue-producing works will yield a sum sufficient to pay working 
expenses and interest; nevertheless, a practical consideration of the 
conditions which surround Australasian settlement will demonstrate 
that in some instances the construction of these works was 
justifiable, for apart from the certainty that they will ultimately be 
self-supporting, they have already materially assisted in developing 
the country’s resources, and have largely enhanced the value of the 
public estate. 
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The loan expenditure, exclusive of payments on account of redemp- 
tions, during each year and up to the end of each period since 1874, 
was as follows :— 











During each year. At the close of each year. 

Year LEESON SUERTE pnceaeernatpeasee 
| Amount | Perinhabitant. Amount. Per inhabitant. 

£ | pe Aa £ £.  gé:-,di 
1874 529,783 018 9 9,787,876 17 O 6 
1875 1,149,152 119 4 10,937,028 18... 8 +f 
1876 707,511 i ae 2 11,644,539 18 19 2 
1877 995,353 ETERS 12,639,892 19 12 9 
1878 815,116 1 4 9 13,455,008 20 0 6 
1879 1,271,705 1 16 10 14,726,713 20 15. 2 
1880 1,668,638 2 5 8 16,395,351 2118 5 
1881 2,397,368 oO ao 18,792,719 24 0 7 
1882 2,882,759 3 10 ll 21,625,478 26 10 8 
1883 3,265,711 3 15 10 24,891,189 28 18 0 
1884 3,674, 706 4.3.2 28,565,895 31 11 4 
1885 3,896, 145 4 4 0 32,462,040 34 3 9 
1886 3,766,356 3:17. 8 36,228,396 36 12 5 
1887 1,965,019 Fis 1 38,193,415 ot. SO" os 
1888 2,076,307 Ce Oe J 40,269,722 38 6 3g 
1889 1,464,900 ey |e 41,734,622 381 7% 
1890 2,299, 751 2 E-Y 44,054,373 39.19 3 
1891 4,750,167 regs ner 48,784,540 42 14 4 
1892 3,014,680 Ae 1 nae 51,799,220 44 0 2 
1893 1,929,580 b RR i -reae } 53,728,800 4413 2 
1894 1,330,046 8 55,058, 846 4417 6 
*1895 659,125 18-8 55,717,971 4419 3 
+1896 1,279,098 Ger 3 56,997,069 45:3 | 
+1897 1,477,318 Beek 58,474,387 4514 5 
+1898 1,653,148 1 ee 60, 127,530 46 3.9 
+1899 2,024,944 E ie-7 62,152,474 4619 6 
+1900 2,219,271 L433 0 64,371,745 47 17 10 
+1901 2,741,419 7 ates. Sie 67,113,164 49° 3° 8 

* Six months ended 30th June. + Twelve months ended 30th June. + Amount for six months, 


Prior to 1875 the loan expenditure on works was moderate, and 
calls for no special comment. In the year named, however, the amount 
spent was more than double that of 1874, and that year may be con- 
sidered the starting-point of the vigorous public works policy already 
alluded to. The figures in the table speak for themselves. In regard 
to the year 1891, and in some degree to 1892, it may be as well to note 
that there was a large expenditure on account of quadrupling a portion 
of the main line in the metropolitan area—a work of urgent necessity, 
without which the Railway Commissioners professed themselves unable 
to work with safety and efficiency the large interests entrusted to them. 
Besides this expenditure, a sum of £1,000,000 was expended on recon- 
struction of rolling stock and permanent way, which, being for renewals, 
was properly a charge against working expenses, but the sum was 
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advanced to the Commissioners from the General Loan Account in 
accordance with a special Act of the Legislature, to be repaid by them 
presumably out of the earnings of the railways under their control— 
the annual payment in redemption of the advance being fixed at 
£75,000. It has been pointed out in another part of this chapter that 
with the exception of the financial years ended 30th June, 1897, and 
30th June, 1901, the railways did not earn sufficient to meet the whole 
of the annual interest chargeable on the debt liability, so that the 
payment of the instalment in the manner provided was an impossibility ; 
and although the sum of £75,000 appears in the public accounts as 
being repaid from railway earnings, it is in reality a charge on the 
general revenue of the state. 

The growth of the loan expenditure, so marked in the past decade, 
is hardly likely to be continued, as apart from the salutary check 
imposed by the investigations of the Parliamentary Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Works, railway construction, for which most of the 
loans have been raised, will in the future be confined to perfecting the 
various systems in operation, and to the gradual extension of the coast 
lines north and south. 


History oF THE PuBLIC Dept. 


When in 1831 it- was decided to abolish the system of free land 
grants, and to dispose of the public estate by auction in lieu of private 
tender, it was also decided that the proceeds of land sales should be paid 
into what was called the Land Fund, from which were to be paid the 
charges incident to the introduction of immigrants ; and it was from the 
inability of the Land Fund to meet these charges that the public debt 
of New South Wales first had its rise. From 1831 to 1841 the Land 
Fund was sufficient, but in the year last named the engagements for 
immigration purposes were so heavy that it became necessary to supple- 
ment the Fund in some w+ y, and for this purpose it was decided by the 
Governor to borrow on the security of the Territorial or Land Revenue. 
Accordingly, on the 28th December, 1841, a debenture loan of £49,000 
was offered locally under Gazette notice. This loan was issued during 
1842 in two instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 54d. and 
4d. per cent. respectively per diem. The loan at the higher rate was 
raised at par, and the other at a discount of 2 percent: This was the first 
loan floated in the state, as well as the first raised by any of the 
Australasian Governments. Including those just mentioned, there were 
issued between the years 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in the 
aggregate to £705,200, the proceeds of which were devoted to the 
furtherance of immigration. Debentures representing these immigration 
loans were redeemed to the value of £329,700 from the Territorial 
Revenue, while the balance of £375,500 was taken over as a liability 
on the general revenue of the state, and ultimately became incorporated 
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in the public debt. In addition to the Immigration Loans, there were 
others, six in number, authorised by Acts of Council. These were not 
all issued until after responsible government was proclaimed. Under 
the authority of the above-mentioned Acts, the first instalment of a 
loan for £683,300 was placed on the London market during the years 
1854 and 1855. This was the first Australasian loan issued in England, 
and the forerunner of numerous others, representing a liability of over 
£231,000,000 outstanding in 1898. 

The Public Debt in November, 1855, when responsible government 
was proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following 
heads :— 


Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— 


TiO TAGHOU  aisy oes ccssinrs ven cacnghaceheserscnsascroederssees 0% £423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’s Loan .........sssseeeeeees cence 217,500 
Raised on the Security of General Revenue-— 

Amount for Sydney Sewerage —.......esseeseeeeneees Aased 54,900 

» 99 Sydney Water Supply.. Sibcewy Lhavy ncporaucvaneds 28,000 

Sa UI RRMIL WAVE a'sivorpecconesopsavovetssearcesewvstowses 256,400 

Fe OM EMEDLIC: VVOLES®: ses 0005 SPECI REP PRT ERTIES Ty. 21,000 

DOG cscnts caveu en's sec scebiunnddsbncutievsdsiuesesaes £1,000,800 


Of the total shown above, £47,500 was redeemed out of the Territoria} 
Revenue ; the remainder, although afterwards nominally redeemed by 
new loans, in reality forms part of the existing public debt. 

The debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given in the 
subjoined table. It will be seen that the appetite for borrowing 
increased with the growth of population. From 1850 to 1860 the 
average annual increase of indebtedness was £370,000 ; from 1860 to 
1870, £585,000; from 1870 to 1880, £522,000; from 1880 to 1890, 
£3,348,000 ; and from 1890 to 1900, £1,695,000 :— 











Year. Amount. | Year. | Amount, | | Year. | Amount. 
£ £ | £ 

1842 49,500 1865 5,749,630 1885 35,564,259 

1845 97,900 1870 9,681,130 1890 48,383,333 


1850 132,500 1875 11,470,637 || *1900 65,332,993 
1855 | 1,000,800 1880 14,903,919 |; *1901 67,361,246 
1860 | 3,830,230 





* 30th June. 


The increase has been most marked since 1880, the period covered 
by the following table, which contains the more important particulars 
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necessary for a right understanding of the public loan accounts. 
The amount of bonds or stock sold has been placed against the 
year in which the sales were effected, and not, as is the practice 
of the Treasury, against the year in which they were brought to 
account :— 














; 

Re Ba Treasury Bills, Debentures, and Stock at close of each year— 

o | 
tot hot 
o”g | ws 
wo | Unredeemed (Out- 
ee ne = pi standing Public Debt). 
S,. | Authorised. Sold. - 
x = | volidated | By New | Total Total Fer 
ae | ee eitie: Loans. | : reg Inhabitant. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ | i Brod, 


1880] 27,333,964) 17,986,519) 1,371,870} 1,710,730] 3,082,600] 14,903,91919 18 6 
1881} 36,141,464) 20,040,719] 1,405,970| 1,710,730) 3,116,700] 16,924,019 21 
1882] 36,141,464) 22,040,719] 1,608,770) 1,710,730} 3,319,500] 18,721,21922 19 
1883] 38,141,464! 28,045,719] 1,702,530) 1,710,730| 3,413,260 04, 632,459 28 12 
1884} 51,824,267| 33,550,719 1,738,080 1,710,730| 3,448,760 30,101,959 38 5 
37 9 

9 

3 


feed 
+) 








1885} 51,824,267) 39,050,719) 1,775,730, 1,710,730) 3,486,460 bale Nes 
1886) 54,939,660) £4,550,719) 1,805,740) 1,710,730) 3,516,470) 41,034,24941 
1887 avai 44,560,719) 1,854,640) 1,710,730) 3,565,370 $0,005,549 40 
1888) 60,056,565) 48,188,619) 1,897,740) 2,197,830, 4,095,570 44,093,04941 19 
1889) 65,146,461) 53,595,719} 1,943,240) 3,098,930, 5,042,170 48,553, 549/44 17 
1890) 74,929,218) 54,331,503 2181 2a) 3,816,930! 5,948,170) 48,383,33343 2 
1891) 74,929,218) 59,325,703) 2,311,640! 4,063,330) 6,374,970! 52,950,733,45 11 
1892) 83,119,494| 62,837,203) 2,501,340) 5,862,430) 8,363,770) 54,473,433)45 14 
1893) 84,015,300; 67,919,103) 2,687,340). es) 8,590,070) 59,329,033'48 17 
1894} 86,537,962) 69,058,533) 2,879,250 7,153,130,10,032,380! 59,026,153.47 12 
*1895| 86,540,462) 69,086,213) 2,890,250 7,975,030 10,865,280 08 ;220,059i2) ll 
*1896| 87,257,462) 74,673,353) 3,062,750 9,199,230/12,261,980) 62,411,373/49 2 
*1897| 89,533,238) 76,240,078) 3,764,550) 11,401,030)15, 165,580| 61,074,498|47 6 
*1898! 91,557,990) 78,635,300) 4, 118,850 11,403,730115,522, 580 63,112,720/48 

*1899) 94,291,527) 79,808,346 4,270,850 11,775,430 16,046,280 63,762,066/47 16 
*1900|101, 165,508) 81,535,373) 4,420, 850/11,781, 530'16,202,380) 65,332,993/48 4 


*1901}107,868,893) 84,575,126) 4,570,850 12,643,030 17,213,880 67,361,246/49 6 








{ 
; 








SOW ON RON ON WwWNHWONMHWONMS 


* 30th June. 


In dealing with the figures under the head of loans redeemed, it must 
be borne in mind that the loans paid off from revenue can alone be said 
to be redeemed. Where an old loan is redeemed out of the proceeds of 
subsequent loans, there is merely a change in the form of the liability, 
with, as a rule, some reduction of the interest charge. 
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The following table shows the annual payments under each head for 
interest and expenses of the public debt since 1887. For the year 1893 
the figures shown for interest do not represent the actual liability of 
that year, as the sum of £288,750, properly chargeable to 1892, was 
not brought to account until the following year ; otherwise the figures 
are correct :— 





' c 1 . ' 4 wo) 
sau tt 2 16s = = a 
seg 2 oS> 3 pat--E S Sas Annual Interest and 
Haas aa Oe oe 8 sSES . Charges paid. 
SHES | Beles | ceaes 

’ Year. Interest. Bes 8. aes & Sages ig aed 
aPESESs| Sues | BEUAE 
Sa eo p So ou sont Total Per Inhabit- 
O35Q388 2 B= ° eros nae ant 
mS Sis 2-9 i oe 


A 








£ £ £ £ £ £. #8, od, 
1887 | 1,643,522 50,773 11,903 3,063 1,709,761 114 0 
1888 | 1,702,595 44.588 13,160 2,862 1,763,205 114 1 
1889 | 1,760,274 49,519 14,426 4,292 1,828,511 114 4 
1890 | 1,857,656 39,203 15,855 3,068 1,915,782 114 9 
1891 | 1,874,616 105,400 16,680 2,389 1,999,085 115 0 
1892 | 1,715,096 115,196 18,259 3,410 1,851,961 lil 5 
1893 | 2,440,326 111,897 19,057 1,384 2,572,664 2 }2 .9 
1894 | 2,255,255 107,502 19,952 1,869 2,384,578 1 i8 10 
*1895 | 1,133,566 21,561 10,249 827 1,166,203 | 4018 8 
+1896 | 2,262,997 261,752 16,923 1,718 2,543,390 2 0 4 
+1897 | 2,267,861 416,113 18,626 2,353 2,704,953 | 2.2 4 
+1898 | 2,255,690 300,248 18,600 1,941 2,576,479 119 6 
+1899 | 2,292,954 255,840 19,076 1,584 2,569,454 1 18 10 
+1900 | 2,310,271 | 264,562 19,206 1,397 | 2;595,436 | 118 
T1901 | 2,346,852 269,412 19,207 2,233 2,637,704 iB Ss 
* Six months ended 30th June. Twelve months ended 30th June. } Amount for six months. 


At present the net revenue from the public works of the country is 
entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and water 
supply and sewerage. Docks and wharves are in the same category, 
but owing to the fact that the claims in connection with the resumptions 
that come under the control of the Harbour Trust are incomplete, it 
cannot be determined how far the net return on these works meets the 
interest liability. The control of the Electric Telegraphs having passed 
to the Federal Government on the 1st March, 1901, they need not now 
be considered in this connection. The water and sewerage works of the 
Metropolitan area are not yet completed, and are not self-supporting ; 
that is, the revenue is insufficient to meet the amount required to be 
expended on account of maintenance, management, depreciation, and 
interest on capital liability. The same remarks apply to the works under 
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the control of the Hunter District Board. In connection with these works 
it must, however, be borne in mind that, in the absence of a complete 
and compulsory reticulation, there must be a large outlay of capital 
expenditure on which no return is received. When, however, these 
undertakings are completed, and the railways are in full operation, the 
sum available to meet interest and other charges on the public debt should 
leave little to be made good from the general revenue of the state. 

The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the funded 
debt comprising debentures, inscribed and funded stocks ; and the un- 
funded, Treasury bills. The two classes are defined by the difference in 
currency, the funded debt being long-dated loans, and the unfunded, 
short-dated loans. Originally the term “funded” was applied only to 
interminable stocks, the amount of which, £532,889, is, as compared 
with the total debt, unimportant ; but it is now the practice to apply 
this term also to redeemable debts. The amounts outstanding on 
the 30th June, 1901, under each class, and the total debt, were as 
follow :— 





Description of Stock. Amount outstanding, Annual Interest 
30th June, 1901. thereon. 
Funded Debt— £ (SF £ 
Debentures— 
Overdue, or unpresented, which have 
ceased to bear interest | .......+..000++ EO), cvduesiotenis + ane 
Still bearing: interest .........c0cccesseene os RY |< 23 bewererne 380,216 
N. S. Wales 4 per cents. (Interminable)... 530,190 _......... 21,208 
es Funded Stock, 56 Vic. No. 1 2,549,350 —.......... 101,974 
» 99 79 0S Vic.No. 84: SSBB OAT. wk. 25,918 
of * 53 OO VaeNo.'6 S828 ow... ce 39,988 
a Sf 53 RO NAC INO. Sa “BOZO ns ev ese 54,075 
i BRE GOES eetestcuuases sos TOBGD .  . cccceeds 5,942 
ap AOZD > 55 cues Soeeeaie co. yo ta 2, NR Spe DO 6,668 
THSCri Bes isscecostcadssntenne aes. 44°512 300. = Sake 1,578,869 
f Advances to Settlers Act 220,050 = ......... 6,602 
Total, Funded Dabtscy ihc... sssece die 61,479,662 ......... 
Unfunded Debt— 
Treasury Bills (for Loan Services)— 
Overdue or unpresented, which have 
ceased to bear interest..............000. 1 GENO 5: eee dss keene 
For Public Works ...........+. Tho Tee 4,000,000. -ee.seere 150,000 
Treasury Bills (Deficiency in Revenue)...... LOT TDBE 58,522 
Total, Untanded Debt.......0.... ccecccees D881 64 ola c esas 
ee TS eS 67,361,246 2,429,982 
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The foilowing table shows the total amount of stock under each rate 
of interest. The stock bearing 6 per cent. represents the loans raised 
by the Municipality of Sydney for water and sewerage works, now 
taken over by the State. With the exception of municipal loans to the 
amount of £2,300 due in 1905, £58,000 due in 1904, and £2,700 in 
permanent stock, all the loans bearing 6 and 5 per cent. interest will 
mature in or before 1902. There were, however, also overdue 5 per 
cent. debentures to the amount of £1,650 outstanding on the 30th June, 
1901, which have ceased to bear interest :-— 








Interest—Per cent. Amount of Stock. Annual Interest thereon. 
£ £ 

G6. Sas 92,000 5,520 
MEATS SS er *852,550 42,545 
4h cccpeneenenees 3,700 167 
eT eS +23,288,940 931,398 
) es eee 31,326,200 1,096,417 
5 Samer SFr R ee 11,797,856 353, 935 

fa 2 a 67,361,246 2,429, 982 

* Includes £1,650 overdue debentures. + Includes £4,000 overdue Treasury Bills. 


The 3 per cents. comprise the £1,500,000 Inscribed Stock, floated in 
London during January, 1898, and Inscribed Stock, floated in London 
under 50 Vic. No. 28, 52 Vic. No. 17, 53 Vic. No. 23, and 59 Vice. 
No. 5; Funded Stock raised locally under Acts 58 Vic. No. 14, 59 Vie. 
No. 6, 60 Vic. No. 32, and 62 Vic. No. 1; and Treasury bills representing 
Trust Funds in the hands of the Government, and so invested. The 
whole of these Treasury bills bore interest at the rate of 4 per cent. to 
December 31, 1894, but the rate of interest on a large proportion was 
reduced to 3 per cent. from the Ist January, 1895. 


Daves or Maturity. 


The dates of repayment extend from 1901 to 1935; the sums re- 
payable in the different years vary considerably in amount, the largest 
sum in any one year being £16,698,065 in 1924. The redemption of 
sucha large amount in one year is happily far distant, and before it 
arrives a more satisfactory procedure in dealing with loans falling due 
will be devised than now obtains. The question of the consolidation of 
loans has received some attention, and any scheme of consolidation 
adopted will probably provide for the principle of redemption over a 
specified time, at the option of the Government, and not on a given day 
as is the present practice. 
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The following table shows the due dates and the amount repayable 
in each year :— 


























Bg | Amount raised in— Total 
Class of Security. 8 E Beart yt ty. SS Out- oa hen 
An | London, | Sydney. seaming. 
*£ £ £ 
Debentures..... NESS PE a 5 1,550 100 1,650 | Overdue. 
PERV E GAS eu ESE SPN 2 Oe 5 sous 374,900 
UiAD ese cee ee oe eee ie eee 20,000 420,900 | 1901. 
BONES orotate yee atv ig ae 50 9.05 5 16,000 eae 
e¥dsest se ivanciven gates 5 a » 399,300 
ASE nS 2 ESN Ee CaN 6 ae: 69,700 £] £59,000 | 1902. 
EE RS RL reer Pee 4 | 1,000,000 
coe ek cake ae RRS ee ae 2A 4} 3,700 ; 1,003,700 | 1903. 
aC os MLAs nla a ewe oe aida ae 5 58,000 ees ’ 58,000 | 1904. 
SP cee Bit so abe cates panna 6 rep 2,300 
CES San | Mat Ns eS 4 | 901,500 PI DR a hos US 
agi sa) DAAAWaeS soa ap cesaeueieewd + dibs 224,900 224,900 | 1906. 
Bo ar Sa ees rere 4 aS eee 2,865,500 } 1908. 
iiss thts PEPE Se Seer eee 4 | 3,249,500 f nike 384,000 f | 1909. 
Gs leeeegicese te an 7 aida aa 4 | 2,863,700 geen 2,863,700 | 1910. 
Se UES eee PR 4 60,000 eae 60,000 
N.S.W. Funded Stock.............. 4 Bo: 2,549,350 | 2,549,350 +| 1912. 
Bec Oh, Cas) a irre Suey 3 ee 3,999,402 | 3,999,402) 
Inscribed Si0Gwayis seis cecvascsveus 34| 12,826,200 ey 12,826,200 | 1918. 
99 Se tla dacs aces mena 3 ras 220,050 220,050 | 1919. 
$3 SUteR eee oe seve cede eave 34| 16,500,000 Sts 16,500,000 ) 1924 
N.S. W, 20sec cw Sa a ecdeet 3 eho, 198,065 198,065 § eis 
oo RIC ER iid ha cd evens ucwey he 3 Syst 222,255 222,255 | 1925. 
INSCYIDGE SPOON Wales vn dion cc scceteles 4\ 9,686,300 iia. 9,686,300 | 1933. 
SS TTY) bapadact ous és dhiepes 3 | 5,500,000 Lens 5,500,000 | 1935. 
NS. PV, 2 hee OCU e pac kks cccacehhss 4 ror. 530,190 530,190 | Interminable. 
Permanent Debentures ............ 5 Ay ee 2,700 2,700 | Permanent. 
Funded Debt ......:....... .. | 52,666,450 8,813,212 | 61,479,662 
-R : (3 1,658,084 1,658,084 } | £150,000 re- 
Treasury Bills (Defic. of Rev.) ...... ‘4 oe sa eh cae ested auntaie: 
3 ;, (For Loan Services)..| 4 4,000 vote 4,000 | Overdue. 
,» (For Public Works) ..| 4 | 1,000,000 is 1,000,000 | 1902. 
oe $6 4 as 4 | 1,000,000 bees 1,000,000 |! 1905. 
a i if 3 3h ee 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1905. 
- e ¥ = 34 a 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 | 1906. 
Unfunded Debt ............ .. | 2,004,000 3,877,584 5,881,584 
Total Public Debt.............. .. | 54,670,450 | 12,690,796 | 67,361,246 





As will be seen in the above table, New South Wales is indebted 
to the London market for almost the whole of the money raised under 
loan. This dependence on the English market was originally due to 
the lack of local capital ; but of late years, when such capital has been 
fairly abundant, the Government has still turned to London, where the 
rate of interest at which it could borrow was much below what would 
have been demanded by the local capitalists. The local and English 
rates are now much nearer than at any period in the history of Australia, 
and it is probable that the Government could place small loans almost 
as advantageously in Sydney as in London. 
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FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Since the inception of responsible government, the state has had 
special local and London agencies to conduct its banking business. The 
Bank of New South Wales was first appointed, and under its auspices 
the first external loan of 1854 was issued. The Oriental Bank Cor- 
poration negotiated all subsequent loan issues until 1869, when the 
Bank of New South Wales again took up the management of loan 
operations in London. In 1884 the business was transferred to the 
Associated Banks, which werg represented in England by the London 
and Westminster Bank. On the 3lst December, 1889, the agreement 
with the Associated Banks came to an end, and on the first day of the 
succeeding year the London:and Westminster Bank became the state’s 
authorised agent to transact such financial business connected with the 
London account as was not undertaken by the Bank of England, while 
the Associated Banks divided amongst them the local business. This 
arrangement continued until the crisis in 1893, when the Bank of New 
South Wales again became sole local agent for the Government. 
During 1895-6 a current account was opened at the City Bank of 
Sydney, and during 1896-7 a similar account was opened at the 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, Limited. 

The Bank of England has been the state’s agent for the issue and 
management of stock since 1884, although this institution inscribed the 
bulk of the loan of 1882 and the two issues of 1883, negotiated in 
London by the Bank of New South Wales. Its charges for negotiation 
and management are, however, higher than those of the London and 
Westminster Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for Victoria, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the former insti- 
tution no doubt influenced the Government in its choice of an agent. 
Outside inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers accepting 
aid from other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the London 
and Westminster Bank during 1892 and 1893 issued and negotiated 
£3,250,000 Treasury bills. : 


CHARGES ON FrLoatine LoANs. 


The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed stock loan in 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the composition duty of 12s. 6d. 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. The other 
charges—bank commission, $ per cent.; brokerage, } per cent. ; and 
minor expenses which amount to about Is. per cent.—are for services 
rendered. 

The expenses incurred for the inscription and management of stock 
“by the Bank of England, through which New South Wales makes its 
issues, including the payment of the half-yearly dividends, are £500 
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per million for the first ten millions, £450 for the next five, and £400 


per million for all subsequent amounts. 
charges were £100 per million more in each case. 


Prior to March, 1895, the 
From May, 1899, 


all amounts raised through the agency of the Bank of England are 


charged £200 per million. 


The subjoined statement gives the charges of negotiation of the two 
last loans issued by the state in debenture form and of the inscribed 


stock loans floated during the period 1883-98 :— 


Charges. 
ia of _Amount of | Gross Pro- | Brokers’ 
Floated. Principal. ceeds, G Bank Commis- 
Duty. | Commis: | postage 
"| sion land Petty 
Expenses. 


Total. 


Expenses per £100 of— 


ross Pro- 


= He G 
Principal. ede 


Issued (in London) as Debentures.—Bank of New South Wales. 














1881 2,050,000 } 2,120,697 2,562 3,813 5,298 11,673 G:31-GP 7.0 10-1 
1882 2,000,000 | 2,042,968 2,500 3,750 | 5,189 11,439 0 11 | 011 2 
Issued (in London) as Inscribed Stock.—Bank of England. 

1883 3,000,000 { 3,001,067 | 18,750 5,000 7,500 31,250 eo OF FT SO 
1883 8,000,000 | 3,018,791 | 18,750 5,000 7,809 31,559 i ey Sat SO aim Se oS 
1884 5,500,000 | 5,152,386 | 34,375 27,500 14,289 76,164 TS. pe Ree 
1885 5,500,000 | 5,042,041 | 34,375 27,500 14,436 76,311 Bi TB PBI: S 
1886 5,500,000 ) 5,247,692 | 34,375 27,500 14,481 76,356 Et. Sites 
1888 3,500,000 | 3,626,341 | 21,875 17,500 9,380 48,755 Ty i? 6A 
1889 8,500,000 ; 3,584,105 | 21,875 17,500 9,379 48,754 le F101 fl % 8 
1891 4,500,000 | 4,276,080 | 28,125 22,500 11,784 62,409 7 SF 41 9% 
1891 294,200 294,200 1,839 176 696 2,711 018 5 |018 5 
1893 200,000 191,350 1;250 Nil. 500 1,750 017 6 |018 4 
1893 2,500,000 | 2,514,861 | 15,625 12,500 | 6,853 | 34,978 kk F 0 > 70 
1894 832,000 846,433 5,200 4,160 | 2,875 | 12,935 E95 PP Sit 
1895 4,000,000 | 3,876,605 | 25,000 20,000 | 10,721 | 55,721 ht 16 i So 
1898 1,500,000 | 1,506,269 9,375 7,500 | 4,441 | 21,316 f° 8-'6- |}. 8; 4 





REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING FUNDS. 


Loans are either redeemed or renewed. 


In the former case, the 


amount of the obligations of the state to its public creditors is reduced ; 


in the latter case the liability remains the same. 


ever, are chiefly effected under the head of renewals. 


Repayments, how- 
The following 
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statement gives the particulars to 3Uth June, 1901, of each loan for 
which redemption is provided by sinking fund or annual drawings. 
It will be seen that a very small part “of. the outstanding loans is 
subject to redemption in this manner :— 

















Amount 
Amount Annual Accumulated . 
Loan. of Sinking Sinking cup nae 
Issue. Fund. Fund une, 
’ 1899. 
£ £ £ - 


Railway Loan (53 Vic. No. 24)...... 1,000,000 75,000 | 225,000 250,000 


Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue— 


First Issue (1889-1890)............ 2, 502,884 |) 1. a0 852,884 
Second Issue (1896) ......sseeeee- 1,174,700 ) athe (nouns). 1,024,700 
N.S. W. 1924 Stock ..........ccsseeeee- 198,065 6,602 | 39,6138 | 158,452 
a ee |), ane. Fe mgr eC 222,255 7,409 | 44,451 | 177,804 
Se TMD aire tare: aeons tea a 208, 123 6,937 | 27,750 | 180,373 
Sr BE eam te te a. 5, ese] 924,747 7,492 | 22,475 | 202,272 
pit MOOG eteaemibr | 333,650 | 11,122 | 22,243 | 311,407 
ee he op ea a 145,540 4,851 | 4,851 | 140,689 
‘Newcastle Water Supply ............ FORA UR ieee 3,788 12,212 


Under the Railway Loans Redemption Act of 1889, it is provided 
that during each year £75,000 shall be set apart for the reduction of 
the public debt for railways. On the 30th June, 1896, the fund 
amounted to £375,000, which was used to pay off debentures in accord- 
ance with the Act, while in 1897-8 the amount accumulated to 30th 
June, 1898, £150,000, was applied in redemption of the balance of 
Railway Loan, 31 Vic. No. 11. The accumulation to the credit of the 
fund on the 30th June, 1901, was £225,000. The principle of 
extinguishing the public debt by the operation of sinking funds has never 
found much favour with the Treasurers of the state. There is, how- 
ever, a disposition to apply the system to all cases where the work carried 
out by borrowed money is not of a permanent character, or is for the relief 
of the ordinary revenue. In the Loan Fund Act of 1894 provision was 
therefore made for an annual sinking fund to redeem a proportion of the 
loan proposed to be raised, and a similar provision was made in the Loan 
Acts of 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, and 1899. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Acts authorising their issue, sinking funds have been 
created in connection with the 1927, 1928, 1929, and 1930 New South 
Wales stock, but to the 30th June, 1901, no sales thereof had been 
effected. In connection with the loan of £16,000 taken over by the 
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Government in 1893 from the Municipal Council of Newcastle, a sum 
of £3,788 had accumulated for the purpose of redeeming the debentures, 
but the Act enabling the Government to take over the waterworks and 
debenture debt made no provision for further contributions to the 
fund. It may be mentioned that the system of establishing sinking 
funds is not favourably entertained in the other states, judging from 
the way in which it has been practically abandoned. 


QUOTATIONS FOR STOCK. 


The standard of the state’s credit can be gauged either from the 
prices obtained by original investors in loans, or from the prices quoted 
on the market for New South Wales representative stock. The ordinary 
stock transactions on the London Exchange are perhaps a better guide, 
as unless the market quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by 
New South Wales itself, or by any other state of the Australasian 
group, the standard of credit can be established daily, and consequently 
up to date. 

The following table shows the monthly quote Hons during 1900-1901 
on the London market for the £16,500,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 
maturing October, 1924 :— 

















? Annual Rate 
Date. erefSelling Pricer | gpg Btt 2100, 
_ to investors 
Month per. | pet. | oxiBha | Hees 
maturity. 
1900. 5 FORT 
5 514: ee 7th | 104 10807, 2.6307 12k 
AUSUBE Me eisbs cs. 4th | 103 101°80 3 8 8} 
September ......... lst | 104 102°53 hae a 8! 
October 2.065.050.3 6th | 104 10395 3 6 5} 
November ......... 3rd 104 103°68 3 6 84 
December ......... Ist 104 103°42 5 ey eA! 
1901. 
January .........068 5th 103 | 102°08 3.8 43 
February........... 2nd 103 101°81 3 8 8 
PE oh SereppeMRE eS 2nd 104 102°54 3 7 103 
PEER Ese cewegth ani 6th 102 101°95 FR ae 
May...... ij cteeeen 4th 103 102°68 EW Bea 
BE ce Ist 103 102°42 3 8 0 
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The foregoing table indicates fluctuations in the stocks of the state’ 
during the twelve months, and at the close of the financial year they 
were quoted at a lower figure than at the opening. Onthe 7th July, 
1900, stocks were quoted at a premium of £3 1s. 4d. against a premium 
of £2 8s. 4d. in June, 1901. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exchange 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued under 
Act 56 Vic. No. 1. Quotations for debentures and old funded stock 
are rare. ‘The prices of the new funded stock due 1912 for each month 
of 1900-1901 will be found in the following table :— 








Date. Buying Price. Annual rate per 
£100 sterling 
yielded to in- 

| ¢ E s held till dat 
} ce “cc 3 e e 
oo | Day: | pividend:* |. Dividamd® | otmatunity, 
1900. RG: BS 
AES oki gree 12th 108 106°33 3.9 5 
POI nencecovsimdes 9th 108 106°03 3. 9:11 
September ......... 13th 106 105°63 ee 7 
October........... | 11th 105 =| —Ss«(10432 3 12 104 
November ......... 15th 105 103°94 313° 6 
December........... 13th 106 104°63 3:12 24 
1901. 
JANuUary, ..0.....200. 21st 106 104-20 3-12) 11 
February ........... 14th 1044 10446. 3:12 5 
MBPOIS ccdcccsdsiees 14th 104 103°65 3 13 104 
va 6 t Sn PP llth 1044 103°84. 313 54 
EAR so 2écccbnes dae csc ~\ euiee 105 103°90 3 13° 3} 
1 Sth. red es Oe 13th 1054 104715 312 94 


The following table shows the amounts of stock registered in the 
states and in London. The amount available on the Sydney market 
is only £6,158,203, and of this sum £221,900 represents debentures, 
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and £126,941 old funded stock, which, as already mentioned, are not 
quoted regularly :— 





Amount Registered in— Annual Interest 
































payable in— 
New South Wales. vine 
a acl an a lalla Annua 
Clase shack. Purchased Pakan k <a. New | y; interest 
from Trust; up in | toria London. | South i Mong London. | payable. 
Funds Open ‘ Wales. 
Seat by . | Market. 
reasury. | 
£& £ £ & £ £ £ & 
Debenture A 224,400 221,900 | 61,500 | 8,740,050 | 21,168 | 3,075 | 855,973 380,216 
v.S.W. 4 per Cents 
(Old Funded Stock) 403,249 py) UE Ee | eee oe 21:208))-..; apr 21,208 
N.S. W. Funded Stock—| 
66 Vic. No. @ . ........ 1147960'| 1,4025000 | 2. we eek. 101,974; .. tery 101,974 
58 Vic. No. 14 ........ 30,000 1%) 5!) 76) aD | ea 25,918] .. Sine 25,918 
59 Vic. No. 6 ....... | 880,000 st 19 SG canes 39,988; .. sae s 39,988 
60*Vic. Wo. 82... «2.5 1,032,500 THOME Fk sD ane dae 54,075| .. apt ee 54,075 
N.S.W. 1924 Stock .. 20,000 a SS Se.) ee ee ET ae a ate 5,942 
N.S.W. 1925 Stock ..| 150,000 i, Me ree 6,668] .. Peer 6,668 
Insaribed Atak. ser | ES Pl AAA PRE ...- [44,512,500| .... .. 1,578,869 | 1,578,869 
nseribe Stoce -| 
vances to Settlers! 
fe IRS Se Oe 100,000 Vi TR RE, Berea 6,602} .. ad 6,602 
Treasury Bills— 
53 Vic. No. 9........ 859: S86 eo Cotek tn SR ST{7Sh i. ite 27,781 
Sa age 0 Soe AR eee BES See Oye reg Beale * 4,000 ee as eS eS ge 
59 Vic. No.22 ...... 1,024;700| ...... eens. a, eee at 30,741 
63 Vic. Ilo. AB). esos 20,000 | 1,980,000} .... | 2,000,000} 70,000; .. 80,000 150, 000 
Public Debt on 30th 
Ine, DOU... 5,884,998 | 6,158,203 | 61,500 |55,256,550 | 412,065 ied las 2,429,982. 
* Overdue. 


The owners of debentures are not known, as the bonds are transferable: 
by delivery ; the locality of holders, however, can be established by the 
registration of the numbers of the interest coupons at the respective- 
agencies. 


CHARACTER OF Stock IssuED. 


As will be seen on page 841, loans have been raised by Treasury bills, 
debentures, and stock. The Treasury bills are of a temporary character, 
and will in the course of a few years disappear from the statement of the- 
public debt, either by substitution of ordinary stock in leu of them when 
the temporary purpose for which they were issued has been served, or by 
redemption on maturity. The practice of issuing Treasury bills, either: 
in anticipation of, or to make good, deficiencies in revenue, is an old-. 
established one; but, as will be seen later on, they have been made- 
to serve another purpose, and money has been raised by their sale to. 
meet certain obligations for public works. This is an innovation which. 
could not be well avoided in the disturbed markets of the last few years. 
The Treasury bills are like the British Treasury bills in name only, but 
they have some points in common with the British Exchequer bills. The 
amount current on the 30th June, 1901, was £5,881,584, of which 
sum £1,877,584 represents bills in aid of revenue, and £4,004,000 those 
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issued for loan services. From 1842 to 1883 the practice followed was 
to raise loans by debenture bonds. In the year last named, however, 
the Inscribed Stock Act was passed, in conformity with the provisions 
of the Imperial “Colonial Stock Act of 1877,” and the system of raising 
loans by debentures was abolished. The amount of debentures out- 
standing on the 30th June, 1901, was £9,247,850, which is considerably 
less than one-fifth of the inscribed stock current. 

The issue of funded stock, which may be more appropriately termed 
registered stock, is regulated by four Acts—one passed in 1873, one in 
1892, one in 1894, and the other in 1895. Stock issued under the 
former Act is interminable, while that issued under the more recent 
Acts may be redeemed at the option of the Government, at the expira- 
tion of twenty years from the date on which the Act was passed, on 
the Treasurer giving twelve months’ notice of his intention to redeem. 

Under the Act of 1873 the Government was authorised to raise by a 
local loan a sum of £509,780, the stock to be known as the “New 
South Wales 4 per cents.” The amount of stock sold in order to raise 
this sum was £530,190, which, together with £2,700 raised under 
another Act, represents the total amount of the interminable stock of 
the state. 

The Funded Stock Act of 1892 authorised the issue of stock to the 
amount of £3,000,000, redeemable in 1912. The rate of interest was 
fixed at 4 per cent., at a minimum price of par, while the purchasers 
were afforded the privilege of purchasing amounts as low as £10, or 
any multiple of that figure. The amount sold to 30tb June, 1901, was 
£2,549,350, leaving stock to the amount of £450,650 yet to be raised. 

The Loan Acts 58 Vic. No. 14, 59 Vic. No. 6, 60 Vic. No. 32, 43 of 
1897, 36 of 1898, and 42 of 1899, passed in 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898 and 1899 respectively, provided for the establishment of other 
iocal stocks. The stocks under the first-mentioned Act are known 
as New South Wales 1924 Stock and Funded Stock, the latter running 
pari passu with the Stock floated under 56 Vic. No. 1, the amounts 
outstanding on 30th June, 1901, being £198,065 and £863,947 respec- 
tively ; the stocks under the 1895 Act are known as New South 
Wales 1925 Stock and Funded Stock, the latter also being subject 
to the same conditions as that floated under 56 Vic. No. 1. The 
amounts outstanding on the 30th June, 1901, were £222,255 and 
£1,332,945 respectively. The stocks under the 1896 Act are known as 
New South Wales 1927 Stock and Funded Stock, and are subject to 
conditions similar to those imposed in respect of the issues under the 
1894 and 1895 Acts. Up to the 30th June, 1901, sales of funded stock 
had been effected to the extent of £1,802,510. No sales of 1927 Stock 
have yet taken place. The rate of interest chargeable on the four loans 
just specified is 3 per cent. per annum. The stocks under the 1897, 
1898 and 1899 Acts have not yet been floated. 

The Inscribed Stock Act was passed during 1883, and the first issue 
under the new conditions took place during the same year ; but the 
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Act coming into force shortly after the negotiation of the £2,000,000 
debenture loan of 1882, the holders of the scrip had the option of 
exchanging the bonds for inscribed stock, a privilege which was availed 
of to the extent of £1,186,300. The total amount of inscribed stock 
issued to the 30th June, 1901, was £42,832,000, and the amount of 
the debenture bonds converted into the new scrip to that date was 
£1,680,500, making a total of £44,512,500 inscribed. 

The Colonial Stock Act was passed by the Imperial Government in 
1877, and provides for the inscription and transfer of stock raised in 
the United Kingdom, and for stamp duty to be levied thereon. It 
also defines the position of the British Government as regards Colonial 
indebtedness, and provides that every document connected with stock 
transactions shall have printed upon it a distinct intimation that no 
liability direct or indirect is incurred by the British Government in 
respect to such stock, unless the loan is under Imperial guarantee. 


IssuE oF TREASURY BILLs. 


The Treasury bills current, as previously mentioned, include those raised — 
to meet accumulated deficiencies in revenue, and those issued for loan 
services. The first portion of the former were issued during 1889 and 1890 
under authority of an Act passed in the former year, the amount of the 
issue being £2,502,884. The Bills were not issued to the public, as the 
Treasury had large sums belonging to various trusts awaiting investment. 
The amount of this deficiency loan outstanding at the middle of 1901 
was £852,884. The second issue of deficiency bills took place in 
1895, the total amount being £1,174,700; this sum however was found 
to be £150,000 in excess of that required, and consequently bills to 
that value were cancelled during 1896-7. The bills were taken up by 
the Treasury as in the former case, and the same arrangements for the 
extinction of the amount have been made. The other class of Treasury 
bills were issued for the purpose of raising funds which, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have been obtained by ordinary loan: As late as 1890 
New South Wales could borrow in London on very favourable terms ; 
but a reaction was setting in, and in 1892, when it became necessary to 
borrow, the conditions were most unfavourable. The state was 
entirely unprepared for the changed circumstances, as it was committed 
to engagements for the construction of public works, and contracts had 
been accepted on the assumption that funds would be available. To 
tide over the difficulty, the Government, during the years 1892-3, issued 
Treasury bills to the amount of £4,000,000, under the authority of the 
Act 55 Vic, No. 7, passed in December, 1891, and £3,250,000 were 
placed on the market, through the medium of the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the balance, £750,000, taken up by the Savings Bank 
of New South Wales. Of these bills there are £4,000 outstanding, 
overdue and not presented. 
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In 1900, the London market was again unfavourable to the flotation 
of a long-dated loan, owing to the South African war having affected 
the operations in stocks, and the Government was compelled to resort 
to the expedient of issuing Treasury Bills. Accordingly, authority was 
obtained under Act 46 of 1899 for the issue of bills to the amount 
of £4,000,000, and of these £1,000,000 were sold in London in 1900 
at 4 per cent., and £500,000 in Sydney at 3% per cent. interest. The 
balance, viz., £2,500,000 were sold in 1901, £1,000,000 at 4 per cent. 
in London, while £1,500,000, in three instalments of £500,000 each, 
were issued locally at 33 per cent. The proceeds of these bills have 
been used for the General Loan Services of the state. 

The following table gives the particulars of the various issues of 
Treasury bills, all of which, with the exception of the amounts at 3, 34, 
and 44 per cent., were negotiated in London :— 


Date. a c= Net pro- | Rate per £100 sterling. 
LR RS ee aN 
st |sd Class of Seourity. | 5] BB | aceruea | Government, | to orginal 
es |e Est] EE | inter, | elemption st | stock nel 
om es Oe Te Seagcigg t arettiee 
| | £ £ = AP) OR ae a 
1890 ee | Treasury Bills(in aid of revenue)} 3 | 1,907,100) 1,907,100; 3 0 0 3 0 
1891 | do do 3 595,784, 595,784, 38 0 0 3.0 
1895 i do do 8 | 1,174,700) 1,174,700; 3 0 0 3.0 0 
1892 1894 | Treasury Bills (for loanservices)} 4 | 1,250,000) 1,239,998) 4 9 21] 4 6 034 
1892 | 1896 do do 4 |1,000,000/ 998,750| 4 1 5}| 319 104 
1892 1896 do do 4 263,500} 262,510; 4 2 93; 4 0 0 
1892 1896 | do do 41 | 750,000] 750,000!) 45 01|4 5 0 
1893 1896 | do do 4 10,800} 10,759) 4 8 53| 4 0 0 
1893 | 1896 do do 4 725,700} 721,059} 4 5 31) 4 0 0 
1899-1900 | 1902 do (for Public Works)} 4 | 1,000,000} 991,250) 4 911%} 4 6 O04 
1899-1900 | 1905 do do 33 | 500,000; 500,740; 3810. 74| 3 9 
1900-1901 | 1905 do do 4 |1,000,000| 986,250) 4 8 1 461 
1900-1901 | 1905 do do 33 | 500,000) 499,615) 310113| 310 38} 
1900-1901 | 1906 do do 34 | 500,000) 498,562; 3811 93| 311 4} 
1900-1901 a do do 35 | 500,000) 496,829' 313 3}| 312 9 


The 1890 and 1891 issues were originally placed -at 4 per cent., but as 
the money representing their purchase was entirely at the disposal of 
the Treasury, being trust funds, the interest on all but £219,500 was 
reduced to 3 per cent. from Ist January, 1895. The amount at 4} per 
cent. was a loan by the Savings Bank of New South Wales. 
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Issuz oF LOANS. 


Since 1891 five loans, forming part of the Funded Debt, have been 
placed in London, and with the exception of the last two the greater 
part of the proceeds was required for redemption purposes. In October, 
1893, a loan of £2,500,000, bearing interest at 4 per cent., at a mini- 
mum ‘of 981, was issued in London. The average price realised was 
£100 lls. 104d. The total amount subscribed was £6,465,000, and 
the gross proceeds amounted to £2,514,861. The actual interest paid 
by the Government, after allowing for charges, and redemption at par 
on maturity, is £4 3s. O0jd. per £100. 

In September, 1894, a loan of £832,000 was floated for the purpose 
of renewing two small loans maturing on the lst January, 1895. The 
minimum was fixed at par, and the loan was subscribed over five-fold. 
The actual rate per £100 sterling payable by the Government, after 
allowing for charges and redemption at par on maturity, is £3 10s. 11d. 
while the rate yielded to investors, also allowing for redemption at par, 
is £3 9s. 44d. 

In October, 1895, a loan of £4,000,000 at 3 per cent. was floated in 
London, of which no less than £3,352,400 were required for redemption 
purposes. The minimum price fixed was 94, and the average realised 
was £96 18s. 34d. The actual rate paid by the Government per £100 
is £3 4s. 34d. while the yield to the investors is £3 3s. 2fd. In 
January, 1898, a loan of £1,500,000, at 3 per cent., was floated in 
London. The minimum price fixed was 99, and the average price 
realised was £100 8s. 4d. The actual rate paid by the Government 
per £100 is £3 ls. 6d., while the yield to investors is £3 0s. 4}d. 

The last loan raised in London was the £4,000,000 at 3 per cent., 
floated in September, 1901. The minimum price fixed was 94, the 
proceeds of the loan to be expended upon works in connection with the 
resumption of water frontages, the construction of wharves, &c., at 
Darling Harbour, and upon other public works. The loan matures in 
1935, and ranks pari passw with the New South Wales 3 per cent. 
1935 stock already existing. The gross proceeds amounted to 
£3,760,000, and the amount credited to the General Loan Account, 
after deducting all charges and accrued interest was £3,644,918, or 
£91 2s. 6d. per £100. The actual rate payable by the Government, 
allowing for redemption, is £3 9s., while the yield to investors is 
£3 5s. 10d. 

The Funded Stock Acts were passed in 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, 
1898, and 1899 respectively. The first sales under the 1892 Act were 
effected on the 8th November, 1892, and from that date to the 3lst 
December of the same year stock to the amount of £227,000 was dis- 
posed of. On the 30th June, 1901, the total amount sold under this 
Act was £2,549,350, while the amount sold under the 1894 Act to the 
same date was £863,947, under the 1895 Act £1,332,945, and under 
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the 1896 Act £1,802,510. The cost of the issues was practically nil, 
except the 4 per cent. paid for brokerage, and even this was only payable 
in respect of a portion of the issue, the bulk of the stock being taken 
direct from the Treasury. During 1894, 1895, and 1896, small parcels 
were sold by the Government at a slight premium. The stocks under 
the 1897, 1898, and 1899 Acts have not yet been floated. . 

The following table shows the cost to the Government and the yield 
to investors per £100 sterling on each of the issues from 1881 to 1901 :— 





























Date. 64 2. Not! Pronsada Rate per £100 sterling. 
es os after Expenses Paid by Govern-| Yielded to 
Whon | when | ZZ! | Principal. | “Interest | Ment,sllowing| orginal in. 
Floated. | Payable. ao = havenee at par a is held till date 
7, : maturity. of maturity. 
| £ | eS pai hathay 7 & nA is ¢ 
Debentures. | 
1881 | 1910 4 2,050,000 2,095,973 318 64 317 114 
1ss2 | 1933 4 2,000,000 2.012.154 4 0 2 319 94 
Inscribed stock. | 
1883 1933 4 3,000,000 | 2,935,909 4 2 84 4 1 9 
1883 1933 4. 3,000,000 | 2,958,831 42 4}. ] 
1884. 1924 34 5,500,000 | 5,024,458 318 44 317 O& 
1885 1924 33 5,000,000 | 4,921,878 4 0 3 31815. 
1886 1924 34 5,000,000 | 5,074,026 3.17 734 316 3? 
1888 | 1918 | 34 | 3,500,000 | 3543177 | 3 9 541 3 8 2 
1889 1918 34 3,000,000 | 3,498,020 310 8 3.9 4 
1891 | 1918 3% | 4,500,000 | 4,186,144 318 0 316 54 
1891 1918 34 494,200 459,732 318 0 316 5 
1893 1933 4 2,500,000 | 2,440,549 4 3 Of 4 1 8 
1894 1918 34 832,000 829,551 3 10 11 3.9 44 
1895 1935 3 4,009,000 | 3,804,573 3 4 34 3.3 2} 
1898 1935 3 1,500,000 | 1,479,746 Saas Ne + 3.0 43 
1895-6 1924 3 20,000 20,000 oO: -Or+0 3.0 0 
1895-6 1925 3 50,000 50,000 3 0 0 3 0 O 
1896-7 1924 3 178,065 177,651 3 0 8 3 09 
1896-7 1925 3 172,255 172,135 sire Nt) 300 
1898- 9 1919 3 220,050 219,400 3.0 8? 3:0 2 
1901 1935 3 4,000,000 | 3,644,918 oo: 30 3 510 
Funded stock. 
1892 |) ( 4 227,000 226,596 4 1 04 40 0 
1893 | 4 1,829,400 1,827,850 4 Oll 4 0 0 
1894 | 4 307,430 313,410 21182, 2 318 2 
1895 }|! 4 130,750 133,293 318 0% 318 0% 
1895-6 | | | 3 180.000 | 180,000 | 3 00]| 30 0 
1896-7 1912! 4. 54,770 56,143 5 Tay iY She 5 Repo k 
1896-7] (19125) °3 863,947 | 362,776 | 3 08 | 3 00 
1896-7 | 3 340,458 | 340,458 | 300 | 300 
1897-8 | 3 812,207 811,982 3.0 52 5 Wie 
1897-8 | 3 $3,015 82.815 | 3 0 923] 3.0 0 
1898-9 | | | 3 952,716 951,466 3 0 8 3 0 0 
1898-9 |) L 3 280 280 3 0 0 eo. Ora 
1899-1900) 1912 3 227,027 226,077 ieee ae 30:0 
1900-1901} 1912 5 539,753 539,653 3.0 5? a>. O20 
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When the necessities of the Treasurer compelled him to borrow in 1891 
to obtain funds to complete urgent public works, he was forced to accept 
a net price of 93, or £8 lower than the loan of 1888. In 1893, how- 
ever, as previously mentioned, a 4 per cent. loan was floated at an average 
of £100 lls. 104}d., the actual rate paid by the Government after 
allowing for redemption at par being £4 2s. 4d.; while in 1894, the 
average price realised for the £832,000 34 per cent. conversion loan was 
£101 14s. 8d., and the rate paid by the Government £3 10s. 34d., which 
was about that given for the 1889 loan. The 3 per cent. loan floated 
in 1898, however, was by far the most successful, and the rates paid by 
the Government and yielded to the investor are even lower than those 
of the 1888 and 1895 loans, which were the most satisfactory till the 
1898 loan was placed. 

In the foregoing pages much has been said of the indebtedness of the 
state. It would, therefore, be only fair to say something of the 
resources on which the state may rely as security for the public 
creditors, but before examining the nature of these resources it may be 
well to recapitulate the liabilities outstanding. These are as follow :—- 


Public Debt, including Treasury Bills for loan services... £65,483, 662 





Treasury Bills in aid of Revenue ©........s..csssseeeseeee eee ees 1,877,584 
Uninvested: Trust Funds .cscscssine i bes aePaives eines cage tte 4,909,830: 
Oth <ciieiiees Riga en he) dM aaa er en co NS 9 Si £72,271,076 








No allowance has been made in the foregoing figures for balances to- 
credit of either loans or trust accounts, as money to the credit of the 
General Loan Account is allotted, and awaits expenditure on various 
services, whilst the Trust Funds are liabilities whether represented by 
securities or cash. The interest payable on the sum of £72,271,076 
outstanding amounts to £2,571,456. The assets of the Government of 
the state are the public works, elsewhere described in this volume, 
which yield an income of £1,993,000 after all charges of maintenance 
and working have been defrayed; and the public lands, of which 
126,085,000 acres are leased for pastoral or mining purposes, and 
20,130,259 acres sold on deferred payments, the balance due in respect 
of which amounts to £10,305,902, bearing interest at the rate of 4 and 
5 per cent. From the public estate there is obtained an annual revenue 
of about £1,227,000, or allowing £150,000 for administration, a net 
revenue of £1,077,000, so that the state has a revenue of £3,070,000, 
or £498,544 in excess of the whole charge for the public debt, without 
having to resort to taxation of any kind, and without parting with any 
more of the public lands. This fact alone ought to be evidence, if any 
such were wanted, of the ability of New South Wales to meet its 
engagements with the public creditors; but this is a point on which 
little need be said, for the security enjoyed by those who hold the 
debentures of the state lies more in the wealth and integrity of the 
people than in the actual possessions of the Government. 
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VERY careful estimate of the value of property in the state of 

New South Wales was made early in 1900, from which it would 

appear that such value was £356,350,000. Thedetails of this estimate 
are as follow :— 


£ 
Land @inimproved: value) .cidkvnensaveeeseviewovscemes 143,669, 000 
Houses and permanent improvements..............).0. 113,956,000 
BEVO BLOCK 006 ceed Sp aoe Be Ee age overdue 29,147,000 
Furniture and household goods and effects .......... 10,795,000 
Ferepnal 660s... . mavevonningueined} cane Raee iba 4,117,000 
Machinery and implements of trade ............0.000 9,067,000 
DRSPCR ER CISC. ic ocevigi-v ss ocenea ORp eT Ener ie ee 25,476,000 
Si) | in re nane ame rn ensn tees Semen: Paget e327 2,034,000 
Mining properties and plant ........c.ccccccerseeeeeeeenes 8,727,000 
Coin and bullion ..... Loire coreiewnreuts resy swenvor desea 9,362,000 


Besides the property falling under one or other of the descriptions in 
the foregoing list, there are other descriptions which must be considered 
in a valuation of this kind. These comprise chiefly shares and other 
interests in public companies and undertakings, the value of which is not 
represented by capital invested in land, buildings, machinery, etc. The 
case of gas companies may be cited as illustrating what is meant. The 
total value of the shares of, and interests in, these companies is 
£2,250,000 ; but in the statement of values of properties given above, 
the actual property of gas companies appears as—value of machinery, 
etc., £632,000; land, &e., £550,000 ; in all, £1,182,000, or £1,068,000 
below the actual selling value of the gas undertakings of the country. 
Various allowances of this kind reach a total of £19,250,000, and this 
sum, added to £356,350,000 already arrived at, makes a total value of 
£375,600,000. An indirect method of estimating the value of private 
property is afforded by comparing the amount of property left by 
persons dying as disclosed by the returns for stamp duty. To use these 
returns to full advantage, they must be read in connection with the 
ages of the persons leaving estates, and the number of persons of like 
age amongst the general population. At present it is not possible to do 
this, and in the absence of the requisite information the average value 
of estates left by adults who died may be taken as approximately 
representing the average value of the estates of those who survived. 

During the five years 1896-1900, there were 11,386 persons who died 
leaving property, thevalue of such property being £22,304,424, or £1,959 
for each separate estate. The adult population at the Census of 1901 
numbered 700,480, and of these, as will be subsequently shown, 26°8 per 
cent.—that is to say, 187,740 persons—were the possessors of property. 
Assuming the average value of estates to be £1,959, the total 
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value of all property would be £367,782,660. The detailed estimate 
gives £375,600,000 ; but from this there must be deducted £10,300,000 
due to the Crown by the holders of conditional selections under the 
various Lands Acts, so that, the actual sum for purposes of comparison 
would be £365,300,000. The results arrived at by such totally different 
methods are so close as to warrant confidence in the calculations on 
which they are founded. In round numbers, the value of property in 
New South Wales may be set down at 370 millions sterling. 

The most interesting item of the estimate is that in regard to land. 
The figure given is £143,369,000. Deducting £10,300,000, representing 
balances due to the Crown by holders of conditional purchases, there 
is a net value of £133,069,000. The returns made under the pro- 
visions of the land tax show a total of about £115,000,000; but 
there is every reason to suppose that the valuations for purpose of 
taxation fall, on the whole, short of true values by more than 14 per 
cent., which would show that the present estimate is fairly exact. 

The distribution of property is a matter of even more interest than 
iis total valuation, and the probate returns afford an excellent though 
indirect method of arriving at an estimate of the number of persons 
possessing property, and the extent of their holdings. The following 
table gives the number of wills proved, and letters of administration 
granted, from 1865 to 1900. It also givesthe number of estates compared 
with every hundred deaths of the whole population, of adult males 
and females, and of adult males :-— 





| 





hen te gti vo ee Proportion = | 
. estate e | o 
Period. | deaths df adult deattes oh wales deaths Pr total: Diem ber: 6 GALES. 
males. (males and females). | population. 
en a 
1865-69 139 =| 7 a 5°7 2,079 
1870-74 29°7 | ip | 75 2,747 
1875-79 30°9 20:2 9°4 4,973 
1880-84 34°6 Lane | 11°0 6,825 
1885-89 375 23°8 | 11°6 8,440 
1890-94 412 | se | ‘192 10,027 
1895-99 43°5 | 26°8 14°9 11,588 
1900 43°2 | 26°9 | 16°2 2,452 





The figures just given clearly point to the fact that year by year 
property is becoming more widely distributed, and this conclusion is 
borne out by figures which appear in other parts of this volume. In 
the period covered by the table, which may be taken as approximately 
thirty years, the proportion of persons holding property has increased 
more than two and a half fold; for whereas in 1865-69 not quite six 
persons out of a hundred held property, the proportionate number in 
1895-99 was nearly fifteen, and this increase in distribution was accom- 
panied by an increase of almost 54 per cent. in the value of the 
individual estates—a remarkable condition of progress, the equal of 
which it would be vain to look for in other countries. 
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In some previous editions of this work it was assumed that few women 
held property worth taking into consideration in estimates founded on 
the probate returns. Researches since made show this assumption to 
be quite erroneous, and so far from property being almost exclusively 
confined to men, women have estates amounting in the aggregate to no 
inconsiderable value. From the available returns it appears that out of 
every hundred estates paying stamp duty, twenty-one are left by women, 
or, in other words, the number of women’s estates paying duty is nearly 
27 per cent. of the number of estates belonging to men—a proportion 
altogether too large to be neglected. 

In the chapter of this volume dealing with employment, it is pointed 
out that at the time of the census there was an unemployed population 
of adult breadwinners equal to about 4:8 per cent. of their whole 
number. It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accumulation 
and an increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth of employ- 
ment amongst a certain class of the community. It is a sound senti- 
ment that a condition of regular employment of the whole population 
willing to work is more conducive to real prosperity than a condition 
which, while affording increased opportunities of saving to a large pro- 
portion of the community, leaves a not inconsiderable section uncertain 
as to their means of support during a large part of the year. The con- 
dition of affairs to which allusion has been made is one of the incon- 
sistencies of modern progress by no means peculiar to Australia, and to 
remedy it is perhaps the chief aim of modern social legislation. 

In the absence of the exact figures which it may be possible in the 
future to obtain under the present system of direct taxation, the actual 
distribution of wealth in New South Wales is a matter on which opinions 
may differ; but the collections under the Stamp Duties Act afford data 
which indicate the distribution with more or less accuracy. , The follow- 
ing are the returns for ten years and a half :— 


Under the £5,000 and ‘£12, 500 and | £25,000 and 





























: under | under under £50,000 and 
of eae the vali of | the value of | the value of over. Total 
Year, se ty £12,500. | £25,000. £50,000. 
ars RAN RRS th 
i Value. ¢ Value. = Value. | 2 Value. io Value. | (2 | Value 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1890 | 1,644 | 1,281,596) 61 
1891 | 1,836 | 1,254,339] 74 
1892 | 1,990 | 1,390,502) 76 
1893 | 1,795 | 1,235,445) 68 
1894 | 1,912 | 1,361,750] 68 
#1895 903 | 556,375) 31 
1895-6 | 2,076 | 1,311,800] 54 


472,820 | 35} 654,055 | 11) 412,350| 17] 3,669,605 | 1,768 | 6 

604,390 | 28} 512,425 | 16] 506,580| 6] 717,770|1,960| 3,595,504 
596,480 | 20} 381,860) 19] 720,320 | 14] 1,488,145 |2,119| 4 

533,455 | 241 381,960| 11] 394,145| 8! 1,284,735 | 1,906! 3 

540,490 | 29] 494,815| 15; 563,890! 7| 1,171,005 | 2,031 | 4,131,950 
235,075 | 18} 246,855| 8] 277,875 564,955 | 961] 1,881,135 
434,090 | 22) 376,085| 12| 429,175 | 16| 1,726,939 | 2,180 | 4,278,069 
1896-7 | 1,959 | 1,180,785] 57) 463,028 | 24) 430,245 | 17| 588,925 | 15] 1,724,425 | 2,072 | 4,396,408 
1897-8 | 2,143 | 1,304,780! 72] 618,310} 22] 344,635 217,260 | 10| 2,338,475 | 2,253 | 4,823,460 
1898-9 | 2,196 | 1,350,145) 73} 584,895 | 30} 544,930| 19! 635,720 | 14] 2,016,675 | 2'332 | 5,112,365 
1899-1900 2,433 1,456, 761) 67| 501,405 | 34} 582,806| 7, 253,460] 8] 899,69012,549| 3,694,122 


—————— SN 








———— —_—-—_- ———_ 











Total.. 20,8 887 13,684 684,278, 701 5,564, 433 281/4,959,651 |141/4,999,700 121 17,602,419 |22,131 | 46,810,486 
2 5 VO RS ROSE ay ot PET AMEE £09 JIL 2 AES? AT TT et eee em US ee STR BT ee PPL Ys. 


* Half-year ended 30th Ju 
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The adult population at the Census of 1901 numbered 700,480, 
and assuming that 26-8 per cent.—that is to say, about 187,740 
persons—were the possessors of property, and further that the sum of 
£370,000,000, which is the present valuation of the wealth of the state, 
was distributed amongst the 187,740 persons in the same proportions 
as the £46,810,486 ascertained in the table just given was distributed - 
amongst the 22,131 persons in whose estates stamp duties were paid, 
then the following would be the present distribution of property in 
New South Wales :— 




















: Total value of Proportion of 

Class of Estates. | P  catat Sag: forbes of each Sneet wopecey 

| : class. in each class. 

No. £ per cent. 
RATIONS CAME ie oct dbkes ch cee cc ie onves) 75,547 6,609,000 1°79 
£200 and under £5,000 .............. Eves 101,378 101,555,000 27°44 
£5,000 and under £12,500 ............ 6,079 43,982,000 11°89 
£12,500 and under £25,000 ............ 2,369 39,202,000 10°60 
£25,000 and under £50,000 ............ | 1,284 39,519,000 10°68 
STI BATE OVENS. « svscxcacakncsoener coats 1,083 139, 133,000 37°60 
| 

Fabel Syriac | 187,740 | 370,000,000 | 100-00 


| | 


These figures show that nearly one half of the property of the state 
is in the hands of 2,367, nearly three-fifths in the hands of 4,736, and 
almost three-fourths in the hands of 10,815 persons. 

According to the proportions already ascertained, the possessors of 
property would comprise 148,315 males and 39,425 females ; and those 
who have no property, or so little as not to be worth while making it 
the subject of formal bequest, 512,740 adults, viz., 232,157 males and 
280,583 females. These and certain other figures given on the 
previous pages of this chapter are advanced with no little diffidence, 
because all deductions based on the probate returns, and not taking 
into consideration the ages of the persons leaving property, are open to 
error. Further researches now in progress may or may not support the 
figures, but it can be said that, so far as investigations have proceeded, 
nothing has been disclosed that would tend to discredit their substantial 
accuracy. 





INCOMES. 


The following estimates of the income derived from New South 
Wales, or enjoyed by persons residing in the state are based upon the 
statistics of incomes subject to taxation supplied by the taxation depart- 
ment, and upon the direct statements of pastoralists, manufacturers, and 
other employers of labour. On the completion of the Census during 
the course of the current year (1902), ample data will be available to 
permit of this estimate being revised, and until the Census results are 
known it is not considered necessary or desirable to alter the figures 
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established for 1898, and the following particulars relate to that 
year. The total income amounted to £64,404,000, and of this sum 
£59,899,000 was drawn in the state, and £4,505,000 by absentees. 
Dividing the incomes into classes, the following were the sums received 
by residents :— 





£ 
Employers and property OWNETS 2.0.0.0. . sce. sesseseseeeesscenvenecs ces 19,505,000 
Professional persons and persons working on own account...... 8,176,000 
WGC CALROES oo ccs cates ee SMBS ovis wav nis wwe ve yasovecvUeme ets 29,679,000 
Public servants, excluding railway employees and roads main- 
tenance men, included with wage-earners ...........ce0eee ee 2,539,000 
a Ee eich ie precio se es gvayourabenantins £59,899,000 
Absentee incomes, £2,530,000, and payments to debenture 
Roldersy, LU re ea eel oe cciesicn bogie ciowe'v cv snelpodemopnaene 4,505,000 
£64,404,000 


The earnings of employers and of capital employed in New South 
Wales are placed at £19,505,000. This sum, however, represents not 
merely the income of the employing class, but also of companies carrying 
on co-operative enterprises, depositors in financial institutions, and the 
income derived from invested capital, no matter how small may be 
the amount. It unfortunately happens that there are no data on which 
- could be founded an estimate of the amount of income derived by 
persons superintending the employment of their own capital as distin- 
guished from capital indirectly employed. 

There are about 490 companies whose incomes exceed £200 a year, 
and their aggregate earnings amount to £2,250,000. Further details of 
the larger incomes are given below. 

With wage-earners are included persons assisting relatives. Such 
persons are usually remunerated indirectly, with, in some instances, the 
addition of a small money wage. ‘The total income of wage-earners is 
£29,679,000, distributed amongst 301,965 males, receiving £26,924,000, 
and 76,405 females with £2,755,000. These figures give an average of 
a little over £98 per male, and £36 per female, wage-earner during 
twelve months. 

The earnings of females amounted to at least £4,338,000; but their 
income was probably considerably more, seeing that the income of female 
capitalists and land-owners could not be ascertained, and is in addition 
to the sum just set down. The wage-earning females had an income, 
as already stated, of £36, but to this sum should be added the approxi- 
mate value of board which servants receive. Women working on their 
own account, who numbered 17,300, had an income of £1,178,000, while 
those who were employers of others, had incomes amounting to £403,000. 

Dividing the incomes into two classes, those over and under £200 a 
year, it has been found that the amount falling into the first class is 
£17,595,000, and into the second £44,834,000; but these sums do not 
include £1,975,000 paid to debenture holders in England, particulars 
concerning which were not ascertained. The incomes over £200 were 
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enjoyed by 30,732 persons and 490 companies, and their approximate 
distribution was as follows :— 


£ £ No. 
DN RAGA, oO ocean genomes sans Pel DS. ON 10,644 
250 ae PANN hic Aik. Sah nnd saemienibe mc peaoneaen 5,961 
300 we OR a eS: nara pee sie aa oe IST IAY 5,657 
400 a 7) NG PEEsS pe PE DOB RRO AND ke rere gs 2,571 
500 " Ne Sa See PN ted AAR EAS PRR TRA 2,593 
700 a LES OL eas Seca ee Sante el, (Re 1,574 
1,000 z ibe SADIE te CSR RR ee PSE CANE 577 
1,200 Bs oo) Minera Ue Dyin Egy penton eine §13 
2,000 44 BRR terra We sre Pe ingen obs 620 
5,000 = 7 SESS ENE 7a ae ape oe a SIAR 169 
10,000 eS GRRE ERS aes? eee ae Se 45 
20,000 and upwards............scsecsereceeneeeereeenseseerarereners 38 
Total incomes over £200 .............ccanccccessersess 31,5222 


Excluding 25,645 unemployed, the number of persons following gainful 
pursuits, or enjoying income from property, is 542,615, and of these 
441,350 are adults. It may, therefore, be concluded that 30,732 adults 
have incomes above £200 a year, and 410,618 below that sum. 

A further subdivision may be made, according to the sources whence 
the incomes are derived; but this subdivision can be extended only to 
incomes in excess of £200 a year, and is as follows :— 


No. £ 

Microbrarite, traders, BiG onic cnsmancancsmascnsainesins 4,989 2,480,000 
CAIRNE MICE oo ck ween cnn Ba eee nets 490 2,250,000 
Employees other than public servants..............- ~ 4,166 1,444,000 
is AT RTI a5 cies acdsee tcceoretnasn cece nenuneebonane 3,211 999,000 
can iran dnmnpanns Aamenennnone 1,042 357,000 
Professional persons..........scsccccecerecescecsereeaeones 1,750 873,000 
Agents, auctioneers, brokers, &c.........cseeeeeeseees 1;232 740,000 
Manufacturers (part) .......ccccccerucneereeesrennerenees 289 193,000 
Miscellaneous, including some manufacturers ... 355 $47,000 
AR caree Lee A CR DINGUES. «nnn cnac ncn caconrscasacacewnnce 13,698 7,412,000 

PI cc sins'n niopanstaao scape eine. 31,222 £17,595,000 


The income of £59,899,000 disclosed in the foregoing tables cannot 
be looked upon as entirely within the disposition of the persons to 
whom it accrues. The actual cost of living during the year 1898 
was ascertained to be £52,563,000. In addition to this expenditure, 
£793,000 was paid away in local rates; payments to the state out 
of income by holders of land conditionally purchased amounted to 
£1,105,000; and life insurance premiums, £910,000. There were, of 
course, losses by fire, accident, and the like, which further reduced the 
spendable income. The income of absentees, £4,505,000, was expended 
abroad, but this amount has not been included in the £59,899,000 
quoted on page 860. When every allowance has been made, it will be 
found that in spite of the serious checks to business experienced during 
the year, the savings of the community reached the very respectable 
sum of £4,000,000, in addition to the indirect accumulations represented 
by life assurance premiums and payments to the state for land con- 
ditionally purchased. 
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IMPORTATION OF CAPITAL. 


Money has been freely poured into New South Wales, especially by 
British investors. During the thirty years from 1871 to 1900, the 
sum of £109,494,000 was invested in the state. Of this large sum, 
£50,665,000, or nearly one-half, represented the proceeds of loans 
obtained by the Government and local government bodies ; £7,796,000, 
the amount of capital introduced by persons who came to the state 
and made it their home; and £51,033,000, the amount of other capital 
sent for investment. Under the third category are included investments 
of persons living abroad, the money introduced by banks and finance 
companies, and the lendings of private persons. The total sum men- 
tioned, viz., £109,494,000, did not, it should be understood, actually 
reach the state, since there were large counter payments to be made 
on account of the earnings of capital already in the state, and the 
income drawn by absentees. Including capital withdrawn from invest- 
ment, the total of the payments made during the thirty years referred 
to may be set down at £110,982,000; so that there was actually no 
transfer of capital to the state in spite of the large present indebtedness. 

The importation of capital by the Government has already been dealt 
with at length in the portion of this volume dealing with loans, and 
detailed reference thereto is not needed here. The import of capital by 
persons who have taken up their residence in the state has averaged 
nearly £260,000 a year, and has been a material element in the 
progress of the state, as it has not entailed the export of interest or 
the repayment of the principal. The capital invested by persons not 
living in. the state amounted to £51,033,000, including money by the 
English banks, and representing their capital, with the deposits received 
in Great Britain and employed in the state; capital employed by other 
investment companies ; mining capital ; and miscellaneous investments, 
including advances on mortgages and investments in real estate in the 
city of Sydney. Against this, there was, of course, a withdrawal of 
money from investment during the period. 

The following are the particulars of the investments referred to above, 
grouped in periods of five years, except the last period, which embraces 
ten years :— 
ears mmmmremercne tS EI PES a 


| 


| | | | 
Classification. 1871-75. | 1876-80. 1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1891-1900. | 1871-1900. 
| | 
| | | 
Capital imported by the = £ £ £ £ £ 
Government and local | : 
2 ae aa (2,861,000 | 5,458,000 | 16,066,000 | 11,571,000 14,709,000 | 50,665,000 


Capital introduced by; 


persons taking up their. | } | 

residence in the state) 751,000 1,983,000 | 2,719,000 1,387,000 956,000 | 7,796,000 
Capital invested in the 

state by persons living 


os Oe ae Oe | 2,038,000 8,597,000 | 13,791,000 | 15,187,000 11,420,000 | 51,033,000 











Total capital introduced 5,650,000 | 16,038,000 | 32,576,000 | 28,145,000 | 27,085,000 | 109,494,000 
| | | 
se = a SAREE Ec cade BL NO EERO = 52 84 Ue RE Sk SEE LS Ait! oe CoE 
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The figures just given do not cover the entire case. British money 
was employed in the state prior to 1871, but not to any large extent, 
although no inconsiderable sum was invested in pastoral properties, 
especially in the Riverina district, by persons residing in other states, 
chiefly in Victoria. ‘Taking all circumstances into consideration, the 
capital introduced for private investment prior to 1871 may be set 
down at £16,000,000. The import of money due to the increase in the 
public debt from 1871 to the end of 1900, has been estimated at 
£50,665,000 ; but the actual state and municipal debt owed outside 
the state was £58,091,000, the excess representing the import of 
money on public account up to 1870. The debt of New South Wales 
to persons outside its boundaries in excess of the value of property 
outside the state owned by New South Wales residents is as set 
down below. It will be noticed that private indebtedness is stated at 
£53,941,000 ; this is the net sum remaining after making allowance 
for the capital withdrawn from. the state by investors during the 
period from 1871 to 1900 :— 








Amount. Income. 
Te-puUblic Creditors... ..cetivecesdscdsscvscteaesseces £56,715,000 £2,015,000 
59: DHUNICipal creditors, cAdiveys cc cc sedssvtes 1,376,000 59,000 
»» private creditors and absentees............ 53,941,000 2,545,000 
Total. iss desing £112,032,000 £4,619,000 


The sum required to meet the interest on investments in New South 
Wales, viz., £4,619,000, is undoubtedly very large, representing as it 
does £3 8s. 3d. per head of population. A considerable portion of this 
is really not a burthen on the community, being the result of antecedent 
production. Thus the mining industry alone pays £900,000 as profits 
and expenses on New South Wales mines owned out of the state ; but 
as the income would cease if the mines failed to be productive, this 
payment stands in a different category to the interest on the public debt, 
for example. Other payments, standing on much the same footing as the 
earnings of mines, amount to about £1,150,000, leaving the payments 
0 be made to the creditors of the state, irrespective of production, 
approximately :-£2,569,000. 

It will be seen on reference to page 857 that the total value of private 
property in the state is £375,600,000, while the foregoing total shows 
that the sum of £53,941,000 is owing or has been invested in the 
state by persons residing outside its limits. This represents about 14 
per cent. of the total value of private property, and whatever point of 
view be taken is a very heavy burden on the state. As further illus- 
trating the position of New South Wales as a debtor state the probate 
returns are extremely interesting, Taking the five years closing with 
the 3lst December, 1900, it has been found that the total number of 
estates was 11,100, valued at £22,137,893, and of these estates 676 
valued at £4,687,975 were of persons residing at the time of their 
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death outside New South Wales. The following details throw further 
light on this important matter :— 





Number 





Place of Residence at Date of Decease. | at Stchadiea: | Value. 
| £ 
Bios ROU WVBIOR <n ccksinandemanconncdnnsnnmhes 10,424 17,449,918 
oe Ei RNG A Rep Ri ke Re ke aR eae RID, 1,429,860 
Other Australian States and New Zealand 207 844,310 
Great Britain and Ireland .............:..0. 238 2;286,395 
Other Gauntanes facie ees as cassbicbec 56 127,410 


ee CORR er Lee eee RR 11,100 j#22,187,888 


If the experience of the last five years be accepted then it might be 
claimed that 6 per cent. of the property holders of New South Wales 
resided elsewhere than in the state, and that over 21 per cent. of the 
property in private hands belonged to absentees. The last five years, 
however, were in some respects exceptional. It chanced that in 1899 
the holder of one very large estate valued at £631,500 died in Queens- 
land, while during 1897 and 1898 the deaths occurred of several persons 
resident in England whose estates in New South Wales were extremely 
valuable. The occurrence of these exceptional instances makes the 
value of estates held out of New South Wales appear proportionately 
larger than is in reality the case, and the probabilities point to about 
14 to 17 per cent. of property in the state being owned by absentees. 


CURRENCY. 

The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Kingdom. 
Gold is the standard ; the silver and copper current are more properly 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount; silver for 
an. amount not exceeding forty shillings ; and bronze for one shilling. 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given below. The 
least current weight of a sovereign is 122-5 Imperial grains, and of a 
half-sovereign 61:125 grains :— 


Denomination of Coin. - |Standard Weight.| Standard Fineness. 


Imperial grains. 





; crt Eleven-twelfths fine gold, or 
SOTA aces cinamesea si ba eae decimal fineness 0°91666, 
Marae, one-twelfth copper alloy. 
[POON ee tind 436°36363 |) 
Double Florin........... 349 °09090 Thi 
Half-crown .........:004: 218°18181 irty-seven-fortieths fine 
Silver ...... ore 1 Sea ee oe 17454545 | } silver, or decimal fineness 
Shilling -ii.c.. ui 8727272 0:925, and three-fortieths 
| Sixpence ......csseseeee. 43 63636 | copper alloy. 
UThreepence 2... .....00-. 21°81818 (J 
( Mixed metal, 95 parts copper, 
Loe TT: APRON mega >) 145°83333 || 4 parts tin, and 1 part zinc. 
Bronze...... Halfpenny . 2.6.3 ....004 87‘50000 | + (The eta ye Act neces Fee: 
7 - _ scribe se wr or 
Farthing «....0.....0- 43775000 || ‘ronze coins, but the alloy used 
lL isas stated.) 
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Gold coins only are struck at the Sydney Mint, though silver and 
bronze of English coinage are issued. Towards the close of 1898, 
however, the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria succeeded 
in inducing the Imperial authorities to grant them permission to coin 
silver and bronze for circulation in the Australian colonies, and to 
retain the profits of the coinage, but up to the present no advantage 
has been taken of the privilege. 

Standard or sovereign, gold has a fineness of 22 carat, and is worth 
£3 17s. 103d. per oz.; pure gold, or 24 carat, is worth £4 4s, 11{d. 
per oz. The whole of the gold contained in deposits sent to the 
Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for melting, assaying, and coining 
is accounted for at the rate of £3 17s. 103d. per oz. standard or 
sovereign gold, while the average price by the Melbourne Mint in 
1898, the latest year for which information is available, was only 
£3 17s. 83d. per oz. 

Standard silver is 0°925 fine. Owing partiy to its greatly increased 
production, and still more to its demonetisation in a large part of 
Europe, and the restrictions placed uponits free coinage in countries 
which still have a double standard of coinage, its value has decreased 
by over 50 per cent. during the last twenty-five years. The average 
price of standard silver in the London market for each year since 1873 
is given in the annual reports of the Deputy Master of the Royal Mint 
as follows :— 























ic -s 

Year. ina rpm Year. Parr pea Year. ere 

d. d. d. 
1873 594 1883 50; 1892 3943 
1874 58-5; 1884. 5012 1893 358 
1875 5613 1885 488 1894 29 
1876 53 1886 453 1895 298 
1877 542 1887 443 1896 302 
1878 522. 1888 42% 1897 27-2, 
1879 513; 1889 421% 1898 2618 
1880 52 1890 472 1899 274 
1881 512 1891 4925 1900 28555 
1882 5113 


The fluctuations in its value during 1900 are shown in the following 
table of average monthly prices :— 


























Price per Price per + Price per 
Month. standard oz. | Month. standard oz. Months standard oz. 
d. d. | d. 
January......... 2743 oe 27325 | September ...} 2822 
February ......) 274% a eae 2875 | October......... 2922 
Marth to 2712, ALD) cncigasnisne 28.55 | November ..... 2922 
April 56 souls 2713 August ..:...... 283, | | December... ... 2921 
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The nominal value of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into 
pence is 4s., and into halfpence or farthings, 3s. 4d. 

The weight of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint 
on the 14th May, 1855, to the end of 1900, was 26,146,950 oz., valued 
at £96,994,652. Of this quantity New South Wales produced only 
9,397,947 oz., of the value of £35,363,126, the amount from each source 
being :— 








Country where gold was produced. | Weight. | Value. 
| OZ. £ 

TO SESE: cael oi pene | 11,887,690 42,276,109 
New South Wales .................. 9,397,947 35, 363,126 
PEW RIAN ol be cg secs cadsa va tts ies 2,955,263 11,706,417 
I oe oc seve enka dosh ssa0 vevaee 1,442,958 5,924, 364 
DATA ISET AID 5. ccs cuscaceessets 81,931 288,098 
Oe ERR Bagi cod us ds edi ceh'dv ass ove th 67,457 239,128 
Other countries ...... eaerhiy hares 52,776 185,358 
DR ee ess Fickia was «saeck ccs | 260,928 1,012,052 

PPSSEAM, 533 aecoteotioaeekes | 26,146,950 96,994,652 


The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and Queens- 
’ land, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and South Australia, 
comes to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the larger portion of the gold 
of the countries last mentioned, as well as of the other provinces of the 
group, goes to Melbourne, although for the years 1895 to 1900, 
a small proportion of the Western Australian gold was sent to the 
Sydney Mint. The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the end 
of 1900 amounted to £443,550,310, of which £96,994,652, equivalent 
to 21-9 per cent., passed through the Mint of this state. The value 
of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1900 was £96,808,633, 
of which £93,544,000 worth of gold was converted into coin, the value 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 


Year. Sovereigns. : sacs i | Total. 
£ | £ £ 
1855 to 1890 62,105,500 2,420,500 64,526,000 
1891 2,596,000 77,000 2,673,000 
1892 PoC PN Bah DR 2,837,000 
i893 2,844,000 125,000 2,969,000 
1894 SOT UO} Se cvin eee 3,067,000 
1895 PA ESS tT ed Ra tre er 2,758,000 
1896 yc Ste i ne 2,544,000 
1897 A UUe e | . 2,532,000 
1898 2,548,000 | 50,000 2,598,000 
1899 3,259,000 65,000 | 3,824,000 
1900 3,586,000 | 130,000 | 3,716,000 











Total ...... 90,676,500  —- 2,867,500 | 93,544,000 
| 
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Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, and silver coin 
in 1879, the respective value of each to the close of the year 1900 
being :—Bronze, £56,310; and silver, £717,600. The amount of each 
particular currency issued to the end of 1900 is shown in the following 
table :-— 


| Silver Coin. 























Year. | ahs Half- ‘ tS Six- Three- cone 

Double | crowns. Florins. | Shillings. pences. | pences. Total. 

Florins. | P 

£ | £ & | £ £ | bo £ L 
1868 to 1890! 1,200 |113,400 | 86,400 | 110,150 | 35,300 | 49,900 | 396,350 | 34,020 

BOO SACP i ase 2,000 | 1,800 | 4,100; 5,100) 4,200; 17,200 1,980 
bOve <2 Bs tes 1,500 | 4,000, 4,300 2. 500 | 1,625 | 13,925 2,065 
J Li3) Ee epee ae 2,800 | 2,300 3,500; 1,000 | "425 10,025 840 
T9435 hires. 1,900 | 1,100! 900} 1,500! 900; 6,300 505 
1895 100 900 700 250 300} 2,500 4,750 1,260 


BDU GO Ne siiees 2,100 | 2,300; 4,200; 1,300 900; 10,800; 2,880 
NSU fers ease 58. 2,000 | 2,000; 4,600 800; 7,850) 17,250; 1,890 
1898 | senses 21,800 ; 7,000; 5,000; 1,000; 5,000; 39,800; 3,940 
1899 [ose | 19,200 | 17,000; 10,000; 8,000, 7,600 61,800, 2,830 
1900 Qatere 50,000 | 40, 000 | 25,000 | 13,000 | 11,400 | 139, 400 | 4,100 





Total... : 1,300 | 





2U7, 600. 164, 600 172,000 69,800 92,30¢ 300 7 717,600. 600 ; 56,310 310 


The difference between the nominal value of silver and the average price 
per standard oz. paid by the London Mint represents the seignorage or 
gross profit. The coinage or nominal value of silver per standard oz. 
is 5s. 6d., and the price per oz. paid by the London Mint during 
1900 averaged 2s, 4jjd., the difference—3s. 1}$d.—representing the 
seignorage accrued. Against this must be placed the loss to the Im- 
perial Government by purchase of worn silver at its nominal value ; 
but after making all necessary allowances for loss by abrasion, minting, 
etc., a considerable margin of profit remains. As, however, silver coins 
are merely tokens, the demand for them is necessarily limited, the 
average annual issue of silver coin by the Sydney Mint for the twenty 
years ended 31st December, 1900, being about £31,465. The average 
price of standard silver from 1881 to 1900 was about 40d. per oz. If 
all the silver issued by the Sydney Mint since 1880 had been coined 
there, the gross profits for the whole period would have amounted to 
about £247,000, but from this would have had to be deducted the loss 
on old coin withdrawn and the cost of minting. 

The gold bullion issued by the Mint is partly pure gold in small 
quantities for the use of jewellers, chemists, and others ; but the bulk 
consists of 10-0z. ingots of sovereign gold, which has, of late years, been 
principally exported to India by the ‘Sydney branch of the “‘ Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris.” The total amount of gold bullion 
issued during 1900 was valued at £15,738, and to the end of 1900 at 
£3,264,633. 
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Worn gold coins have been received at the Mint for recoinage since 
1876, and silver coins since 1873. Light gold coins are received in 
parcels of not less than £50 nominal value, and recoined free of charge, 
but depositors must bear the loss by abrasion. The nominal value of 
gold coin withdrawn from circulation during 1900 was only £525, the 
net loss by recoinage being £18, or 3°429 per cent. For the whole 
period from 1876 to 1900 the corresponding figures were £526,282, 
£2,755, and 0°333 per cent. 

Silver coin of the value of £11,201, and weighing 40,729°32 oz., was 
withdrawn during 1900. On this the net loss, after melting, was found 
to be 4,201-92 oz., or 10°32 percent. The value of silver coin withdrawn 
from 1876 to 1900 was £194,118; its weight, 705,880°39 oz. ; and the 
net loss, 84,657°06 oz., or 11-99 per cent. Ali silver coin withdrawn is 
forwarded to London for recoinage. 

The expense of the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint is borne 
by the local Government, £15,000 being set apart annually for that 
purpose. Special votes for construction, repairs, and furniture have, 
however, been passed occasionally, as will be seen from the subjoined 
table, which shows the total cost of administration, as well as the 
net cost to the state for the last ten years. The falling off in 
1897 was chiefly caused by the diminished profits on the silver 
account :— 





Actual Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue. 


Net 
Year. Mint Receipts ‘Guxnane nana 
ended 31st On Ordinary On (paid into to 
December. Administration | Construction, Consolidated State 
(including Repairs, Total. Revenue). for working of 
Pensions, Stores, and Mint. 
and Stationery). Furniture. 
7 ESDP EL EPO Tie, Se Ls CS ASE SII PLA SC Ry aR ER OREM REE ST! SE 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1891 14,357 417 | 14,774 13,929 845 
1892 13,344 283 13,627 11,682 1,975 
1893 14,293 | 555 14,848 13,198 1,650 
1894 14,028 | + 5,823 | 19,851 16,705 | 3,146 
1895 13,937 | 348 14,285 14,510 #995 
1896 14,277 493 14,770 | 14,847 *77 
1897, 13,866 7,668 . 21,534 11,702 9,832 
1898 14,185 3,771 17,956 13,433 4,523 
1899 14,488 467 14,955 15,610 *655 
1900 14,8238 669 15,492 18,857 *3,365 





* Excess receipts. 


The receipts of the Mint, which are paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue, are made up of charges for coining gold, fees for assays, etc. 
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and profits on sale of silver. The Mint retains all silver contained in 
deposits, and makes payment for the amount in excess of 2 per cent. 
at a rate which is from time to time notified in the Gazette, and which, 
from 1st January to 30th September, 1896, was 1s. 9d., from Ist October, 
1896, to 23rd August, 1897, 2s. per oz. fine, and from the last-mentioned 
date, ls. 6d. per oz. fine. From the Ist January, 1901, the rate has 
been fixed at 2s. 3d. per oz. fine, to be paid on any silver in a deposit 
in excess of 8 per cent. of the gross weight of the deposit. The Melbourne 
Mint pays only for silver in excess of 8 per cent., the average price in 
1898, the latest year for which information is available, being Is. 54d. 
The following table shows the scale of charges of the Sydney Mint in 
force at the end of 1900 :— 


Gold certified to be 
the produce of any colony 
or country other than 
N.S. Wales. 


Pee, enna 


; Gold raised in 
Quantity. | New South Wales. 





In deposits of less than 500 oz.,| 6d. per oz., six shillings 5d. per oz., five shil- 





and over. 


standard. being charged for a| lings being charged for 
| deposit under 12 oz. a deposit under 12 oz. 
In deposits of 500 oz. and over,| 4d. per OZ. sss... seeeseee 3d, per 0z 
butless than 5,000 oz. standard. 
[In deposits of 5,000 oz., standard,| 2d. per OZ. .....-.ssseree 1d. per oz. 
| 


a 


From the 1st January, 1901, however, amended regulations were 
adopted and the charges were considerably reduced, and no distinction 
is made between gold raised in New South Wales and that raised in any 
of the other States. 

The new regulations are as follow :— 


For assaying and coining—ld. per oz. standard. 
For melting and refining— 


Deposits of 500 oz. and under—sd. per oz. gross ; deposits of 
over 500 oz. and under 1,000 oz.—2d. per oz. gross ; deposits 
of more than 1,000 0z.—1d. per oz. gross ; deposits containing 
more than 5 per cent. of base metal—ls. per oz. of base metal, 
in addition to the above charges for melting, &c. The mini- 
mum charge on any one deposit is 6s., except in the case of 
deposits containing more than 5 per cent. of base metal, when 
the minimum charge is 10s. 6d. 


The Melbourne Mint charges on all gold are 14d. per oz. for parcels 
of 1,000 oz. and upwards, and 2d. per oz. for parcels of less than 1,000 
oz., with a minimum charge of 4s. A comparison of the Melbourne 
charges with the Sydney charges up to 31st December, 1900, on gold 
produced elsewhere than in New South Wales shows that for parcels 
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up to 500 oz. the Melbourne charges were 2d., against 5d. in Sydney ; 
for parcels from 500 oz. to 1000 oz. they were 2d. in Melbourne against 
dd. in Sydney ; from 1,000 oz. to 5,000 oz., 13d. in Melbourne against 
dd. in Sydney ; and for over 5,000 0z., 14d. in Melbourne against 1d. 
in Sydney. While, therefore, the Melbourne charges on large parcels 
were 90 percent. in excess of the Sydney charges, they were very much 
lower in the case of small parcels, and amount to only 40 per cent. 
of the Sydney charges for parcels under 500 oz. Under the new regu- 
lations, however, the Sydney rates are 50 per cent. lower for parcels of 
_ 1,000 oz. and over, while for deposits up to 500 oz. the Melbourne 
rates are 50 per cent. lower, and from 500 oz. to 1,000 oz. the rates are 
equal. 

The total receipts of the Mint since its establishment in 1855 are 
shown below :— 








| tal 


Mint Charges. | Fees for Assays Mint Receipts 
































Ree aes anes eee Sale Bernt (paid into 
On New South n Go Oo r 8) liver, an  rocee Ss re) lid ted 

Wales Gold, | other States | of Sweep. | Revenue), 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1855 to 1890! 269,532 143,574 59,282 | 60,993 533,381 
1891 2,881 | 3,854 5,319 1,875 13,929 
1892 2,938 3,893 3,164 1,657 11,652 
1893 3,624 | 3.713 4,290 1,571 13,198 
1894 4,439 3,759 5,402 3,105 16,705 
1895 3,832 3,125 5,058 2.495 14,510 
1896 3.487 2, 956 5,058 3.346 14,847 
1897 3,317 3,259 2.962 2.164 11,702 
1898 3,627 3,184 3,896 2,726 13,433 
1899 3,630 3,659 5,391 2.930 15,610 
1900 S39) i cae 7,855 3,464 18,857 
Total | 304,628 179,193 107,677 | 86,326 677,824 





In former issues of this work tables were given purporting to show 
the amount of coin in private hands. These tables were given on the 
authority of the Mint, and were deduced from the statistics of gold and 
silver imported and exported. For 1896 the amounts were :— 








Coinage. Total. | Per Inhabitant. 
ee 
£ SS ane 6 
Gold’ ..isi.2... cee 4,536,882 310 4 
Silver! (li0cic..accneeceeeeeeeee 398,205 O= 622 
Bronze: .;) ...:.2i..0:cc ee 34,633 0 0 6 





—_—_——— 
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In the report of the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint for 1896, 
however, the then Deputy-Master drew attention to the fact that 1t was 
desirable to devise a more accurate method of ascertaining the coin in 
private hands, as the previous estimates were not reliable. 

As showing “how gold leaves the state without count of it being 
taken it has been contended that passengers by outward steamers usually 
take with them a supply of gold which greatly exceeds the amount brought 
to the state by passengers inward. This may be conceded, inasmuch as 
passengers commencing the voyage would naturally be possessed of a 
larger stock of money than those whose voyage is practically over. arly 
in 1892 the general manager of one of the principal banks in Sydney 
obtained returns from the three banking institutions with the largest 
receiving business, and it was found that the coin paid in was equal to 
precisely half the value of the notes deposited at the same time. From this 
it has been claimed that the coin in private hands is not more than half the 
note issue outstanding, which at the time the estimate was made was not 
more than £1,450,000. On this assumption the coin in private hands 
would have been £725,000, as compared with £4,416,000 estimated 
by the Mint as being the probable quantity at the same period. 
While not maintaining the absolute accuracy of the latter estimate, 
it may be pointed out that there are many sound reasons why the 
estimate of £725,000 should not be entertained. Bank notes are 
continued in circulation by several of the banks until they are practi- 
cally worn out, and a large number of persons not over fastidious 
have strong objections to carrying notes about their persons when gold 
can be procured. The assumption that coin 1s withdrawn in large 
quantities by outward-bound passengers may be correct so far as gold is 
concerned, but not so as regards silver. It is, therefore, probable that 
the silver remains in the country, and the estimate of the Mint in regard 
to that metal may be accepted with some deduction for coin lost or des- 
troyed.. Another source of the accumulation of coin in private hands is 
hoarding, which recent events prove to be quite a common practice 
in the state, and the indestructible and unimpeachable sovereign is 
naturally preferred to the perishable bank note. Lastly, a large pro- 
portion of the half-sovereigns issued remains in circulation with silver as 
till money, and not being paid into the banks would not be subject to the 
conditions of the estimate of the banking authority already alluded to. 

Anestimate, founded partly on the records and partly on observation, 
has been made by the author, and shows that the estimate of the Mint 
must be abandoned as being too high, and the amount of coin in private 
hands may be approximately stated as follows :— 


£ 
Cholch. <5 i ini do 07 ve wanes 1,950,000 
Si Wer coc ae hd anode pheno <cinsespar anes 381,000 
Brom 26s ee sa a oan eas ea va once iest cdaamnes 34,000 
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This is equal to £1 14s. 8d. per inhabitant at the close of 1900. Tio 
the sum shown must be added £1,447,641 note circulation ; so that 
the total active currency would appear to be about £3,812,641, or 
£2 15s. 10d. per inhabitant. As, however, the note issue is fully covered 
by gold in Australasia, it is omitted from the following tables, in which, 
on the other hand, the coin held by banks is included for the sake of 
comparison. Including bank reserves, the gold and silver held in 
Australasia at the end of 1900 amounted to no less than £6 10s. 4d. 
per inhabitant—a sum only 6s. 1d. below that shown for France, and 
considerably in excess of that shown for any other Kuropean country. 
The figures given in the tables are published on the authority of the 
Director of the United States Mint, Washington, with the exception of 
those for Australasia, which are based on a special estimate. The total 
stocks of money held in various countries in 1900 were as follow :— 


: ; 











Silver. 
Country. Gold. ae 
sidtirateiss Limited tie Paper. 
ull Tender. Tonder. otal, 
£& £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ........ DOO OE OGOIO Ties sie -e iva 22,994,000 22,994,000 23,076,000 
Austria-Hungary ........ 50,200,000 10,274,000 9,514,000 19,788,000 19,172,000 
BOCES 68 ad 0's x Gino's we 4,336,000 7,192,000 1,027,000 8,219,000 19,090,000 
cc LEO in 205,000 699,000 699,000 1 DOBSOOU | caren e aarti 
SPIRE sips bes She iio srecstor aie, BESTE 0004 ns iieitene ay 1,151,000 1,151,000 1,274,000 
BMRA Sis ik cnlet bie cs & os taal ee ee a 82,000 $2,000 1,911,000 
MUD aie ctshs increas 166,567,000 74,366,000 12,185,000 86,551,000 39,885,000 
BPTI. 66-0 ois -nids sna eae 143,409,000 17,690,000 25,234,000 42,824,000 35,714,000 
RO E's rire s in guckrennk 82,000 103,000 205,000 308,000 5,918,000 
NO aber fo pieaie toi one's ehnsandon's 20,138,000 3,288,000 5,733,000 9,021,000 35,940,000 
Netherlands 2. 10-00... .4 5,651,000 10,254,000 719,000 10,973,000 8,528,000 
DOOUWIEG 6 chan wre sien DL FORSOOO | ons stews 493,000 493,000 | - 1,110,000 
TOMI 6 seen se-wiirinxaws DSUORIOOO | envems vats 2,014,000 2,014,000 15,227,000 
TUIRMING 5 0a e cae ov in FEC A weit n ve 123,000 123,000 2,897,000 
PORENII pelea, sosevpstoheaibes aac 262,652,000 | nieis sincere 21,473,000 2EjA7S 000 | © kane Gan 
RIN iach ssa in acniaorresee BOI hans secarpas ose ane 349,000 349,000 678,000 
EE eos (rats bono co She ae nrer 50,077,000 50,077,000 32,344,000 
EN i ircsitaine Vins oneters haves A CU ne 1,397,000 1,397,000 6,370,000 
SWIUZETIANG oo... cvewe es MyBO DGIOU iil.) wan etscapsiwres 2,199,000 2,199,000 4,212,000 
PES Wain Sats oeonnwis 10,274,000 6,165,000 2,055,000 GyZRO POU | ww -cwwee 
REE Ss Ataiilecimnasacewenail (whines ceie NOS, LEG O08 | nc ine screws TOR ATG 000. | concn o-care 
a ERS RSE Olan 4,562,000 10,000,000 | sie Susiews 79,996,000 6,658,000 
IN 26h teas nshdew dies ahs SE 00,008 fiw s Stick chen 5,363,000 5,363,000 14,364,000 
PSURs Sy skins 4 tts ws o'er sn ude 4,110,000 BU OROUO. | - wsaw sous 39,659,000 | 432,000 
Straits Settlements* ....)° .2........ 49,317,000 411,000 SU Taee O00 fo een 
Cape Colony.» is6 cuss saes Li OROOO W : invseen ee oiins 205,000 DOR B00: | wrevewenaes 

ot NE aan ki cantadg DOPOD neyo wien 1,315,000 LIBROS 1 erwin wetiow 
South African Republic.. CO0O OD Fi iin ened 247,000 249000 ||) oe 
CORDA. 66 essa eae Nec tea BALD BOOT «wowed voter os 1,027,000 1,027,000 8,322,000 
Central American States. . 288,000 1,911,000 493,000 2,404,000 1,562,000 
SOON ee ncaa sy Subic cuxn ae | ET IOO on oe ok icin 308,000 SOS MOD 4} 05 watleuis 
RM esis ou eke se LoS 205,000 205,000 308,000 514,000 719,000 
ot 0 ae aoe ee ee ee SE 1,767,000 BE BAUR oS 21,782,000 11,178,000 
South American States f.. 14,980,000 1,726,000 3,247,000 4,973,000 242,515,000 
United States. ............ 209,637,000 115,750,000 16,439,000 132,189,000 69,167,000 
PRUMASASEIE, 5c. bacuweoay ZB, SOLSIOO Ts va eis ' 1,268,000 (Bese Eas is 


ii a ee 


* Inclusive of Aden, Perim, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Labuan, and Straits Settlements. 
t Exclusive of Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
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The amounts per inhabitant for the same countries are shown below :— 
ite Seon Rs eS 8 





Country. | Gold. | Silver. gh | Total. 

Se. NS Se ee oe: £ 8s. d. 
United Kingdom ...............+-. 29 2 Oll 4 Oll 4 3 11 10 
Austria-Hungary .....000-seeeee a ee 0 8 J 0 8 3 118 6 
BPA ec caenewhensviNisies esos veces 0 12 11 | a ie’ 2 16 Il 414 5 
Balgaria. .icnevenserwrseev eres sevens 0 1 3 0 Ee. ae ee ee 09 8 
CE 2 Sa a ee Eee: Soe 010 0 tga 2 aoe | 29 4 
bg a ai 0 611 0 UF 014 9 pe Bae 
en, eae OES «See £6 6 2 911 0 +9 Paige2 
Oe RRO ANE Metre? wa a 2 14 10 016 5 013 8 4-411 
II Sse mary eh rete enis ve 0:0 8 0 2:27 29 4 232. 7 
os ee ater 62: 3 OG; te a eS » a | 
DENISE ARTIS ook en seek ec vows * ei Ate 2 Se tAS3° ‘6 418 8 
TN tr elicotteri ee 0 16 10 0 4% 010 7 1u2 4 
POTUOEA versev eve wreemerververernvrvs 04 2 Oo. gi 219 9 3 11 10 
Roumania...... eh BRC ok Sat a 8 0 3 2 0 0 6 010 4 016 0 
ER A eae RR NIE re 1 410 Nt Aig, Se ee ree | Sas Se | 
Lo ESR REE aN BEE eee Be alae? § 0 210 6 6 3 011 1 
NRE oi cvievs = 1 isn ooeneogna 0 17 11 2 i164 T TO: 7 se 8 ie | 
siren oss Wa ees 010 9 0...5.:6 1 4il 2a Bee 
SES UIUIRI ING isin eens iewts dinar 1 11 10 0714. 2 : ey bee. 3:13 .2 
MY ots tnireaeweven'verrndneies 0 8 5 OO. fs aie 915 1 
5c oinioseraseee | aaa Sa lee 0.8. a4 
OE ioe cinc ens aninrcas 00 4 0 6 Dd 0 0 5 06 2 
NE i wows 05 9 0 2 5 O46: -7 014 9 
ti ereveinnesecall 016 5 718 8 et a 816 $9 
Straits Settlements... ciccecs | -weeveves ee 1 Se eans es 
ORE TORY. is ess oven evveveores 310 1 i lecelecees 3.11 Li 
RE aioe snes recrvereereows 012 7 eet ee ee ee 015 3 
South African Republic ......... 5 94 Oe eis 613 7 
TA Sa aan, pum 1633 11% 2) fa 
Central American States ......... 0.2/3 013 9 0 8ll 144 
Ph ST ee oe 0: oz Oe yack: b=  oameaes 09 0 
CT SER ASL Sas A 041 010 3 014 5 MS 8 
1 RAPER CoS hee a ee Oe 0 210 114 7 017 9 AE ts Sar 2 
South American States............ O73 ae ie 65 4 615 8 
TIT SCWUON oo. cbis cis cc eens 2 14 11 114 8 018 1 oe oe 
FRG IIR a caees i xk aewidee cowie’ 6 4 9 Oo 2 “2 cae 610 4 
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Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities of that 
metal—in the form of coin as well as bullion—have been exported from 
Australasia every year. The returns of gold imported and exported from 
each of the states and New Zealand, calculated for ten-year periods from 
the year 1851 to the end of 1900, are given herewith. The tables also 
show the amount by which the exports have exceeded the imports in the 
various states, or vice versa, as the case may be. The largest exporters 
of gold, it will be found, are the largest producers, as Victoria, New 
Zealand, and Queensland. The other states now produce very little 
more than suffices to meet their local requirements. The returns of the 
gold imports and exports for New South Wales, it must be remembered, 
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are swollen by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent 
to Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin. A large 
proportion of the export of gold coin during the last few years has gone 
to the United States, the quantity shipped thereto in 1898 from Sydney 
alone being valued at £5,615,000, or 1899 at £1,982,000, and in 1900 
at £3,701,156. The imports and exports for each state and» New 
Zealand were as follow :— 











Imports of Gold. 

State. TFT FD SS ee 
1851-60. 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-1900. | 1851-1900. 

| £ £ x £ i £ 
New South Wales ........ | 3,874,764 | 12,148,037 | 18,308,140 18,018,550 | 32,805,136 | 80,154,627 
nT at BR ee etait | 4,349,457 11,821,815 | 10,868,837 | 7,486,861 | 17,093,654 51,620,624 
Queensiand ..........%..% LS Nae 367,025 | 1,383,822 | 2,532,705 | 2,962,994| 7,246,546 
South Australia .......... | 1,091,012 832,149 | 1,622,202} 1,919,341| 2,169,239] 7,683,943 
Western Australia ........ | Bary ae 19,310 39,710 223,654 | 2,529,373 | 2,812,047 
INA tree Fes Cs: it wate 59,500 402,446 569,958 414,559 1,446,463 
Commonwealth ........ 9,315,235 | 25,297,836 | 27,625,157 | 30,751,069 57,974,955 | 150,964,250 
NOW Zeaiand \s. oe soc cc cecs 170,328 | 1,727,925 | 2,312,327 | 2,780,009} 2,265,471 9,256,060 
Australasia............ | 9,485,561 | 27,025,761 | 29,937,484 | 33,531,078 | 60,240,426 | 160,220,310 

















Exports of Gold. 

State. ee 
| 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-1900. 1851-1900. 

£ £ | £ | s £ < 
New South Wales.......... | 12,211,831 | 25,804,687 | 18,557,134 | 18,296,059 | 40,284,190. 115,153,901 
Vidbotaeesnc isis ee | 90,691,591 | 74,430,857 | 48,091,469 | 30,593,232 | 38/996,916 2821804065 
Ginetta se dS te 2,135,600 | 10,813,959 | 14,072,950 | 24,633,823 51,656,332 
South Australia ........ 2,991,967 | °486,516| 5213893 1,245,793| 3,377.261| $1623°430 
Western Australia ........| ...... 38396 1,710} 179,334 | 21,796,360. 22°016/300 
Tasinania .o5c.. 843,029 25,245| 567.486 | 1,442,712| 2,013,817 | 4’899'989 
Commonwealth ........ 106,788,418 |102,921,801 | 73,553,651 | 65,830,080 131,102,367 | 485,146,317 
New Vealanare ont 219,309 | 22'022'747 | 16,527,470 | 10,417,390 | 11.704-181 | 60,891,097 
Australasia............ ‘106,957,727 |124,944,548 | 95,081,121 | 76,247,470 (142,806,548 pat 


The excess of exports of gold during each of the periods shown was 
as follows :— 





State. | 1851-60. | 1861-70. | 1871-80. | 1881-90. | 1891-1909. 1851-1900. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales.......... 8,337,067 | 13,656,650| 5,248,994] 277,509 7,479,054| 34,999,274 
WIGkOPING! io7 os ea 86,342,134 | 62,609,042 | 37,222,632 | 23,106,371 | 21,903,262 | 231.183,441 
Qnoensland 2. Ce 1,768,575 | 9,430,137 | 11,540,245 | 21,670,829 | 44,409,786 
South Australia... 11...) 1,900,955 | #395,633 | *1,100,309] *673,548| 1,208,022] 939,487 
Western Australia ........] i...c0e0 19,586 *38,000 *44,320 | 19,266,987 | 19,204,253 
Homans Soc. o... s 843,029;  *34.255| 165,040 \ 872,754 1,599,258| 3,445,826 
Commonwealth ........ 97,423,185 | 77,623,965 | 50,928,494 | 35,079,011 | 73,127,412 | 334,182,067 
New Zealand.............. 48,981 | 20,204,822 | 14,215,143 | 7,637,381 | 9.438.710 | 51,635,037 


Total excess of exports. .| 97,472,166 | 97,918,787 | 65,143,637 42,716,392 | 82,566,122 | 385,817,104 
Average per annum .... 9,747,217 | 9,791,879 | 6,514,364 | 4,271,639 | 8,256,612 | 7,716,342 


* Excess of Imports. 


BANKING. 

The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force are sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, and the recent failure of many monetary 
institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the strong necessity 
for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits may be taken 
from the general public. All institutions transacting the business of 
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banking are required by law to furnish quarterly statements of their 
assets and liabilities in a specified form, and from these statements and 
the periodic balance-sheets the tables in this chapter have been compiled. 
The returns furnished by the banks, though in compliance with the 
law of the state, are by no means satisfactory, being quite unsuited 
to the modern methods of transacting banking business ; nor can they be 
taken without question as indicating the stability or otherwise of the 
banks. As arule, nothing can be elicited beyond what is shown in the 
balance-sheets. These are published half-yearly, with the exception of 
those of three banks which are issued annually. No uniformity is 
observed as regards the dates of closing the balance-sheets, and the 
modes of presentation are equally diverse. Important items which ought 
to be specifically stated are included with accounts of minor import, 
and, as a rule, current accounts are blended with other accounts, instead 
of being separately shown. The value of the information vouchsafed 
to the public is illustrated by the fact that it was impossible to obtain, 
from the publications of several institutions suspending payment during 
1893, the amount of their liabilities. 

There are thirteen banks of issue operating in New South Wales, 
four of which have their head offices in Sydney, two in Melbourne, two 
in Queensland, one in New Zealand, and four in London. Of the four 
local banks, three have branches outside New South Wales, and the 
fourth confines its operations within the limits of the state. Two of 
the local banks—the Bank of New South Wales and the City Bank of 
Sydney—carry on their business under the provisions of special Acts 
of Incorporation, and the liability attached to the shareholder is limited 
by the Acts to the amount subscribed for and an additional amount 
equal thereto ; the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) 
and the Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) are registered as 
limited companies. The following appears to have been the extent of the 
liability of shareholders of banks trading in New South Wales at the 
middle of 1901 :— 











renee or Capita 
1apDlulty O aN 
Bank. hates rer 
have been met. 

| £ 
Bank ot New South: Wales. sccsoiececs ceecis se ece seen. | 2,090,000 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited), 1,090,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ............... | 391,505 
City: Bank of Sydney i200 Sit eac eri shear stent ees. ees 540,000 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ............ | Nil. 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ............... 715,464 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .................. 276,832 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ...... ........... 250,000 
Hank Of NOW ZC es eee elan ec ie edi snvisssceccannscas 500,000 
BST OF A USLY a leelenes ec erct eee cose didn ccs ccc vcseseass 1,600,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited)..................06 3,000,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ...,.. [SO 736,545 


English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) 539,437 
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CAPITAL RESOURCES oF BANKs. 


The total capital and reserves (including balances of Profit and Loss 
Account) of banks trading in New South Wales about the middle of 
1901 amounted to £21,742,851, but of this amount only £8,557,237 
was employed in the state. The following is a statemeént of the capital 
paid up, distinguishing ordinary from preferential capital, and of the 
amount of reserves held by each bank at the date of balancing :— 











| 











Dite.ot Capital paid up. te 
Bank. balance- par eae 
sheet. | Ordinary. | P™eferen- | ota, | sth 
£ £ £ £ 
Bank of New South Wales .............. Mar., 1901 ../ 2,000,000 Nil 2,000,000 | 1,250,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Ltd.)} June, 1901 ..| 1,000,000 Nil 1,000,000 | 1,010,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ..| June, 1901 ..| 1,168,042 Nil 1,168,042 | 952,000 
City Banlkcort Sydney... es ek June, 1901 ..| 400,000 Nil 400,000 100,244 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)..| June, 1901 ..| 1,133,591 | 2,117,230 | 3,250,821 | #Nil 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ..| Mar., 1901 ..| 1,192,440 305,780 | 1,498,220 55,000 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ....) Dec., 1900 ..| 412,823 Nil 412,823 15,000 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ....| Dec., 1900 ..| 100,000 Nil 100,000 8,000 
Bank of New Zealand... ..........00. cee ow Mar., 1901 ..| 421,860 | 2,000,000 | 2,421,860 23,474 
Bank Of AGsStwalasia. 4c... icewckciiw saws Oct., 1900 ..| 1,600,000 Nil 1,600,000 925,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ...... Aug., 1900 ..| 1,500,000 Nil 1,500,000 | +1,000,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ....| Dec., 1900 ..| {743,936 | 171,980 | 915,865 Nil 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank| June, 1900 ..| 539,438 Nil §539,438 90,391 





(Limited). 


* The assets trust special reserve account amounts to £293,000. t+ Includes £200,000 at con- 
tingency account. } Includes £8,190 prepaid in respect of reserve liability. § £431,550 written 
off in 1898. || Inclusive of £43,487 at capital reserve account. “| Exclusive also of £151,384, 
profit and loss special account. 





The preceding table shows the capital account at date of balancing, 
but some of the banks had made calls on their shareholders which will 
increase their paid-up capital. The amount of these calls and the total 
working capital that will be available when they are met are shown in 
the following table :— 





Capital called and being called up. 





Bank. : Amount of Calls Total 
or to be paid on Working 
p Pp. ordinary shares. Capital. 
£ Ca £ 

Bank of New Souunh Wales). .ccscsiwsesAwwene ewe yn oe 2,000,000 Nil 2,000,000 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited)........ 1,000,000 Nil 1,000,000 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) .............. 1,168,042 6,473 1,174,515 
CGY: Ban GGs Gene ico... ccc Pete eeneeeesiok 400,000 Nil 400,000 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ............ 3,250,821 318,243 3,569,064 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) .............. 1,498,220 Nil 1,498,220 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) ................ 412,823 2,425 415,248 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) ................ 100,000 Nil 100,000 
Bank’ of NG Zeman... .: cing-aees autaeats GaN ww a 2,421,860 78,140 2,500,000 
Baariik OF: AO oe. 5.5 ssc pach SR a cone 1,600,000 Nil 1,600,000 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .................. 1,500,000 Nil 1,500,000 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) ................ 915,865 800 916,665 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) .... 539,438 Nil 539,438 
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The calls being made, as shown in the table just given, represent a 
total of £406,081, and of this amount £6,473 is payable in Sydney, 
£318,243 in Melbourne, £2,425 in Brisbane, £78,140 in New Zealand, 
and £800 in London. The paid-up capital of banks operating in 
New South Wales has very largely increased during the past twenty- 
three years, viz., from £7,930,000 in 1875 to £16,807,069 in 1901; 
but these figures have no reference to the capital actually employed in 
the business of the banks, as will be seen from a subsequent table 
showing the excess of assets over liabilities in New South Wales, and 
are here inserted only for the purpose of facilitating comparisons which 
will inevitably arise when the question of the liabilities of banks is 
being considered. The decrease since 1896 is accounted for by the 
writing off of portion of the capital of some of the banks :— 


ETS Nw ae Sc cei SOE EE cs errr 











| 

Year. Banks. pean Fe | Year. Banks Canitak 

Tees ee ee 

bos. Pees % | No. £ 
1875 10 7,930,000 1895 13 19,306,350 
1880 Il 9,531,212 1896 13 19,531,430 
1885 14 10,512,300 1897 13 18,357,268 
1890 17 13,929,326 1898 13 18,040,449 
1891 16 13,526, 136 1899 13 18,092,428 
1892 14 12,384, 637 1900 13 17,732,205 
1893 13 15,129,749 1901 13 16,807,069 
1894 13 16,743,737 


So ee 


LocaL Business OF BANKS. : 


The banks are required by Act No. 9 of 1898, which repealed th 
Act of Council 4 Victoria No. 13, passed in the year 1840, to make 
quarterly statements of their business in a prescribed form; but these 
statements are not all made on the same lines, and it is necessary, 
therefore, to make certain adjustments in order to put the figures on a 
comparative basis. The alterations consist in the exclusion from the 
assets of two of the banks of the balances due by branches and agencies 
outside New South Wales to the head office in Sydney. The following 
table shows the assets and liabilities, and the surplus assets of the banks, 
at intervals from 1860 onwards ; the surplus assets may be taken as 
representing the amount provided by the banks from their own resources. 
The figures in this and subsequent tables refer to the quarter ended 
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dlst December, with the exception of those for 1901, which are for the 
quarter ended 30th June :— * 





Surplus Assets 


Assets within Liabilities within 


Year. the State. the State. piace, shir in 
local business). 
£ £ £ 
1860 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 
1865 9,193,540 6,962,315 2,231,225 
1870 9,863,071 7,198,680 2,664,391 
1875 15,545,507 15,056,485 489,022 
1880 21,658,317 19,485,862 2,172,455 
1885 37,737,869 29,687,296 8,050,573 
1890 50,751,647 37,248,937 13,502,710 
1891 51,934,372 | 37,589,764 14,344,608 
1892 51,665,479 37,171,380 14,494,099 
1893 48,794,036 34,102,172 14,691,864 
1894 47,195,214 31,263,120 15,932,094 
1895 45,622,329 32,037,052 13,585,277 
1896 44,527,828 31,254,776 13,273,052 
1897 43,980,722 31,026,523 12,954,199 
1898 42,638,224 31,311,293 11,326,931 
1899 42,194,661 33,055,059 9,139,602 
1900 43,036,427 33,969,731 9,066,696 
1901 43,478,486 34,921,249 8,557,237 


eet Se bas eh A RA SS Se 

If the table just given be compared with the previous one, showing 
the paid-up capital of the various banks doing business in the state, 
it will be seen that the general tendency has been for the banks to 
increase the proportion of their own capital employed in the state, 
although the last five years show a movement in the opposite direction. 
Thus in 1875 the paid-up capital of the banks was £7,930,000, and 
their reserves at the same date were £2,496,457, making a total. of 
£10,426,457 available from their own resources, while their surplus 
assets amounted to only £489,022; ten years later, when the capital 
stood at £10,512,300, and the reserves at £5,421,998, or together 
£15,934,298, the surplus assets were returned at £8,050,573 ; and in 
1890 the capital was £13,929,326, and the reserves £7,832,047, making 
a total of £21,761,373, while the surplus assets reached the very con- 
siderable proportion of £13,502,710. In June, 1901, however, the 
capital and reserves of the thirteen banks now open showed a total of 


£21,742,851, and the excess assets of the local business amounted to 
£8, 557,237. 
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The banking returns do not admit of any useful deductions being 
made from them, as the classification, both of assets and liabilities, 
required by the schedule to the Act is obsolete; thus, under the term 
deposits not bearing interest, most of the banks are accustomed to return 
interest accrued and all debts due by them other than deposits at 
interest, notes, and bills, the result being that in this respect the returns 
are misleading. It unfortunately happens, moreover, that there are no 
means of correcting the figures. That the over-statement is consider: 
able will appear from the fact that the census returns of 1891 showed 
deposits not bearing interest as £7,828,906, as compared with a tota 
in the quarterly statements of £9,363,727. 

The assets, which naturally form the most interesting feature of a 
bank’s returns, show coin and bullion separately, but 93 per cent. 
of the other assets are marshalled together under the term “ notes 
and bills discounted, and all other debts due to the bank,” and the lines 
on which business is conducted are therefore entirely hidden from sight. 
The following statement of liabilities for the past ten and a half years 


refers to local business only :— 
| 

















Deposits. 
Y g | Notes in Bills in Wee Total 
ear = We Sa ; ; ; ot : ue to os saeg es 
a one circulation. bearing brevet * Total. lother Banks. Liabilities. 
Interest. : 
ERO Die og ENS ee 
[ ; 
No. £ £ L£ £ £ £ £ 
1891 15 1,674,049 146,202 | 9,188,873 |26,470,817 |35,659,690 | 109,823 37,589,764 
1892 14 1,439,872 104,223 | 9,207,109 |26,357,083 35,564,192 | 63,093 37,171,380 
1893 13 1,804,531 75,086 | 8,557,840 |23,584,119 32,141,959 80,596 | 34,102,172 
1894 13 1,235,989 146,911 | 9,412,761 |20,380,032 |29,792,793 87,427 31,263,120 
1895 13 1,223,864 117,327 |10,222,437 |20,406,822 |30,629,259 66,602 32,037,052 
1896 13 1,237,971 111,889 |10,707,611 |19,128,305 |29,835,916 69,000 31,254,776 
1897 13 1,227,964 112,113 |10,582,621 |19,024,114 \29,606,735 | 79,711 | 31,026,523 
1898 13 1,278,940 125,414 |10,812,215 |19,040,496 29,852,711 | 54,228 31,311,293 
1899 13 1,340,557 202,468 |11,779,918 |19,648,107 |31,428,025 | 84,009 33,055,059 
1900 13 1,447,641 209,905 |12,224,510 |20,009,081 |32,233,591 | 78,594 | 33,969,731 
| 34,921,249 


1901 13 1,498,035 233,395 [12,894,220 |20,224,639 138,118,859 70,960 
| 


Ne ee SS SS eee = 


The assets for the same period were as given in the following table :— 
= nh eure ee 








| Notes | 
Notes and : 
- | or | Bills dis- ante | Balances | 
Year. rr Coin. | Bullion. Tender Boca seston Banks, and iho ogg e step 
Notes. roperty.jand all ot eT Queensland other ssets. 
a debts due to; _ Banks. 
| Treasury | 
the Banks. | Notess 2) 
No. | L £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1891 15 4,717,659 79,768 | .... {1,692,940} 45,068,914 265,268 | 109,823 | 51,934,372 
1892 14 (5,217,371 95,804} .... |1,801,590| 44,135,729 227,795 | 187,101 | 51,665,479 


1893 | 13 15,877,891 | 95,386 148,467 |1,918,196 | 40,024,354 | 429,620) 300,122 | 48,794,036 
1894 | 13 7,350,005 | 100,525| .... |1,988,321| 37,378,947] 214,508 | 232,913 | 47,195,214 








1895 13. 17,364,659 | 151,619| .... {1,919,017| 35,707,153 222,731 | 257,150 | 45,622,329 
1896 13 |6,760,851 | 187,845| .... |1,914,483| 35,116,696 223,487 | 324,466 | 44,527,828 
1897 13 5,760,554 | 175,037| .... {1,816,691 | 35,697,494 227,427 | 297,519 | 43,980,722 
1898 13 [5,564,870 | 200,310| .... |1,812,804| 34,403,700 256,997 399,543 | 42,638,224 
1899 13 5,865,622 | 217,186] .... j1,819,359| 33,688,862 287,030 | 316,652 | 42,194,661 
1900 13 5,933,076 | 193,050] .... 117374099 34,385,388 246,998 | 403,816 | 43,036,427 


1901 | 13 6,403,147 | 211,802] .... 11,839,395] 34,403,059 257,030_| 358,153.| 43,478,486 


i a a eae eae 
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Merattic Reserves or BAnks. 


The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions must 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Compared 
with the total lianilities, and with deposits at call and note circulation, 
the quantity of coin and bullion has varied very considerably from year 
to year, as the following statement shows ; but prior to 1892 the pro- 
portion of gold to circulation and deposits at call rarely reached 50 per 
cent., and the proportion to total liabilities varied between 13 and 26 
per cent. The approach of the crisis of 1893 was foreseen, or at all 
events most institutions strengthened their reserves in anticipation of 
the strain, while since the crisis all the banks have accumulated gold, 
so that their stock of coin and bullion in the June quarter of 
1901 averaged £6,614,949—that is to say, nearly five times the 
note circulation, and nearly one-half of the total liabilities at call. 
There can be no doubt that the gold accumulations of the banks in the 
years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were greatly in excess of ordinary business 
requirements, and were maintained solely as a precaution against a 
revival of the unsettled conditions which marked the year 1893, but 
during the last five years a considerable reduction in the stocks of gold 
has taken place and large shipments of coin have been made to Europe 
and the United States :— 





| Proportion of Metallic Reserves— 
Year. Cvin. Bullion. Total. To total |To deposits at call 








| Liabilities. ———s 
£ £ £ per cent. per cent. 

1860 1,578,424 | 90,052 | 1,668,476 | 25°7 * 

1865 1,328,504 | 125,554 | 1,454,058 20°99 * 

1870 1,291,177 86,744 | 1,377,921 19:1 . 

1875 2,317,600 | 104,947 | 2,499,547 16°1 404 
1880 3,488,554 75,008 | 3,563,562 183 49°5 
1885 4,027,055 76,260 | 4,103,315 | 13°8 39°2 
1890 5,619,111 87,659 | 5,706,770 15°3 49°1 
1891 4,717,659 | 79,768 | 4,797,427 | 12°8 44-2 
1892 5,217,371 | 95,894 | 5,313,265 | 14:4 57°4 
1893 5,877,891 95,386 | 5,973,277 | 17°65 57°7 
1894 7,330,005 | 100,525 | 7,430,530 | 23°8 69°8 
1895 | 7,364,659 | 151,619 | 7,516,278 23°5 65°7 
1896 6,760,851 | 187,845 | 6,948,696 22:2 58-2 
1897 5,766,554 | 175,037 | 5,941,591 192 50°4 
1898 5,564,870 | 200,310 | 5,765,180 | 18°4 47°7 
1899 5,865,622 | 217,136 | 6,082,758 184 46°4 
1900 | 5,933,076 | 193,050 | 6,126,126 18-0 44°8 
1901 | 6,403,147 | 211,802 | 6,614,949 18-9 460 

| 


* Amount of deposits at call unobtainable. 
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ADVANCES BY BANKS, 


Under the head of advances are included bills and promissory notes 
discounted, cash credits, and miscellaneous debts. The bulk of advances 
made are secured by the mortgage of real estate or by the depositing of 
deeds over which the lending institution acquires a lien ; the discounting. 
of trade bills does not amount to more than about 15 per cent. of the total 
cash credits and overdrafts. The banking returns are in such a defective 
form that an account of the nature of advances made, and the class of 
security advanced against, cannot be given. The most interesting 





summary that can be made is that which the following table supplies :— * 

Ratio of | Amount of 

Year. Advances. » Advances to Advances per 
Deposits. Inhabitant. 

Se ge ee ae per cent. £. shed, 

1860 5, 36: 700 | 111°9 16° 176-6: 
1865 7,100, 361 121°8 17 15% 0 
1870 7,814,116 127°9 15 18 11 
1875 12,483,713 91°4 PA hea be OS | 
1880 LZ; 210, 205 962 23 125.4 
1885 3k 344. 909 117°4 33 16 1 
1890 43. 009, 559 121°3 39 0 8 
1891 45,068,914 126°4 38 15. 7 
1892 44,135,729 124-1 37 O88 
1893 40, 024. 354 124:°5 $2:19A J 
1894 37,378,947 125°4 * 30°33 
1895 35,707,153 116°6 28° 5° 9 
1896 35,116,696 117 °7 Dida. ee 
1897 35,697,494 120°6 Wi SO 
1898 34,403,700 115°2 26 0 0 
1899 33,688,862 101°9 253 13 4 
1900 34,385,388 101°2 25.4 0 
1901 34,408,059 98°6 25 3 8 


The useful purpose which the banking system serves may be readily” 
realised from the foregoing statement. The period extending from 1875 
right on to 1885 was, on the whole, one of trade prosperity, and through- 
out those years the ratio of advances to deposits ranged between 91 and 
117 per cent. Since 1885 New South Wales, in common with the 
other states, has suffered more or less from depression, and the ratio 
of advances to deposits has fluctuated between 9834 and 126 per cent. 


DEposITS IN BANKS. 


The total amount of money deposited with the thirteen banks oper- 
ating in New South Wales in the middle of 1901 was approximately» 
£91, 5165, 147, and of this sum £33,118,859 was received locally. The 
excess of the total over local deposits was employed in the various 


aos. 
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countries to which the banks’ business extended, some of course being 
used in New South Wales ; but, from the very nature of the transactions 
of the banks, it is not possible to do more than make a surmise as to 
the amount so used. Dealing only with local deposits, the following 
statement shows the average amount of money deposited at various 
periods commencing with 1860 ; the distinction Ae interest-bearing 
deposits and those at call was those at call was first made’ in 1875 











| 
, 4 
£ £ 

1860.0 1 Nae se ae die: 5,164,011 
1865 sb eee ee 5,827,098 
1870.2 ae peredest sic ie 6,107,999 
1875. . | 8,775,882 4,875,010 13,650,892 
1880 11,948,383 5,934,641 17,883,024 
1885 18,038,497 8,670,889 26,709,386 
1890 | 25,395,600 10,064,518 35,460,118 
1891 26,470,817 9,188,873 35,659,690 
1892 26,357,083 9,207,109 | 35,564,192 
1893 | 23,584,119 8,557,840 | 32,141,959 
1894 20,380,032 9,412,761 29,792,793 
1895 20,406,822 10,222,437 30,629, 259 
1896 19,128,305 10,707,611 29,835,916 
1897 19,024,114 10,582, 621 29 606,735 
1898 19,040,496 10,812,215 29,852,711 
1899 19,648,107 11,779,918 31,428,025 
1900 20,009,081 12,224.510 32,233,591 
1901 20,224,639 12,894,220 Beret: 33,118,859 


The deposits reached their highest level in 1891, when there was 
‘entrusted to the banks a total of £35,659,690; since the date men- 
tioned deposits to the extent of fully five millions have been withdrawn, 
the reduction being entirely 1 in interest-bearing deposits, which were very 
largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of the bank crisis, and during . 
the succeeding year. The withdrawals in 1894 were probably due to a 
combination of circumstances. Previous stoppages of payments had 
made many timorous depositors withdraw their fixed deposits on 

maturity, and place the money in the savings banks, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the New South Wales and Post Office Savings Banks 
increased their deposits by over one million and a half from 1892 to 
1894 ; while the capital called wp by the banks themselves absorbed a 
considerable sum which would otherwise have remained on deposit. To 
these two causes which tended to decrease the money on deposit with 
the banks may be added a third—the withdrawal of money for hoarding. 
That this last must have been considerable may be argued from the fact 
that the stock of gold in private hands was increased during 1893 by 
£1,003,473, and in 1894 by £321,793, while the gold needed for 
circulation probably decreased during those years. Since 1894 there 
has been a tendency to withdraw money from fixed Hepestt and to place 
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it at current account. The current accounts have increased by over 
one million since 1894, while the total deposits have remained almost 
stationary since that period. 

The interest offering for fixed deposits has now fallen to 3 per cent. 
for sums deposited for twelve months; for six months’ deposits the 
interest allowed is at the rate of 14 per cent. The practice of allowing 
interest on money fixed for terms of less than six months was discon- 
tinued in May, 1894. The rates quoted, which were fixed on the 4th 
March, 1896, are much the lowest that have been offered since banks 
were first opened for business, and money equal to their requirements is 
freely offered. The following is a statement of the average rates for 
twelve months’ deposits from 1860 onwards. The figures of the last 
six years do not include interest payable on deferred deposits by 
reconstructed banks :— 


o) 


Bank Interest on | Bank Interest on 








Year. De posits We twelve Year. Deposits for twelve 
| months. months. 
per cent. | 
1860 5 per cent. 
1865 6 1893 4} 
1870 5 | 1894 4t 
1875 BL | 1895 31 
1880 5 | 1896 
1885 5 1897 3 
1890 4% 1898 3 
1891 ra 1899 3 
1892 5 1900 eae 3 


Under normal conditions the annual rate oh ett interest paid on fixed 
deposits is uniform for all banks; but some of the institutions which 
have undergone reconstruction have not been in a position to reduce 
the rates on a large proportion of the deposits, so that they are paying 
the ordinary market rate of 3 per cent. on deposits received since 
reconstruction, while rates varying from 2 to 5 per cent. are being 
paid on the extended deposits. The reconstructed banks have power to 
release their extended deposits at any time on giving the necessary notice 
of their intention to do so, and the deposits when renewed are being 
accepted at the ordinary or reduced rate. 

The liability to depositors of the reconstructed banks at the dates 
of suspension was £58,914,585 ; but up to the end of March, 1901, 
£40,040,418 of the deposits had been liquidated, £2,594,940 turned 
into preferential share capital, and £7,390,200 into inscribed or per- 
petual stocks or debentures, so that there were then deposits to the extent 
of £8,889,027 awaiting release. The complete statement of the deposit 
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accounts of the thirteen banks operating at the end of March, 1901, was 
as shown below :— 
smell ee ecient ee Ne Beet ae 


























| Deposits. 
| ; Invested | 
pies acd (Ere Inscribed| Extended Fixed at At current! 
'ferential| or Per- | deposits. ordinary | account. Total. 
cnet ea oe 
£ £ | £ £ | £ £ 
Banicot: New South: Walégs. «occ nealoire bed lam sche ween ~ |11,537,699 |10,052,377 | 21,590,076 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney 
EDS. 3's sade 2 0 0:0:01y a eee bana ord adie? casein’ 6,710,455 | 4,303,346 | 11,013,802 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Ltd.).| .... 787,916 | 4,443,354 | 187,931. 942,029] 6,361,230 
City Bank of Sydneys............. Sioges MPEPE IE 5 fe, os ae 517,664 | 519,087] 1,036,751 
Commercial Bank of Australia(Ltd.)|2,117,230 Seinds 921,847 | 815,624 | 2,222,441! 6,077,142 
National Bank of Australasia (Ltd.)| 305,780 err et | Ta ie 3,708,800 | 2,777,492] 6,792,072 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.).. --.. |3,116,621 | 1,715,326 | 431,204 | 1,421,183 | 6,684,334 
Bank of North Queensland (Ltd.) .. eae BEN Ue ee ree 120,483 | 107,462 244,145 
Bank of New Zealand ............ ae Peel va aie 3,379,414 | 5,303,090} 8,682,504 
Bank of Australasia .............. eats eSNG BATA 7,218,708 | 6,753,365 | 18,972,073 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.).... oie POO NO Fans 7,185,841 | 7,154,548 | 15,090,389 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.) ..| 171,930 -.+- | 1,592,634 | 1,320,176 1,339,685 | 4,424,425 
English, Scottish, and Australian 
BEANO AMERY o's te pent ontiee ie -.-- |2,719,463 | . 215,866] 673,568 | 1,363,279 | 4,972,176 
POGALES Ed: kako doin einer 2,594,940 |7,390,200 | 8,889,027 |43,807,567 |44,259,384 | 106,941,118 











The amount fixed at ordinary rates in the Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia, Limited, is exclusive of the deposits in the “Special Assets Trust 
Company, Limited”; while the inscribed or perpetual stocks of the 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Limited, include debenture 
stocks. The Bank of New Zealand has also 4 per cent. guaranteed 
stock to the amount of £2,000,000. 


Some of the reconstructed banks accept their own deposit receipts at 
face value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and in payment of 
calls where debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders of negotiable 
deposits, however, wishing to sell in open market are obliged to 
accept prices below the face value, as will be seen in the subjoined table, 
which gives the rates offered for deposits of six banks. Towards 
the close of 1895 the Bank of North Queensland and the Commercial 
Banking Company of Sydney released the balance of their locked-up 
deposits, and since then some of the other reconstructed banks have 
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prepaid portion of their deposits. The prices here quoted are those 
ruling in Sydney at the beginning of October, 1901 :— 


Bank. | Buying Price. 
| 
£ 8 =d. 
Australian Jomt Stock Bank (Ltd.)— | 
eh ee ann. Soa cota gibiievess seats oes 010 6 
Be ODOUR aes ses os 0. ss Sock éckesave veaduvtiios sc ececsssees 01410 to 015 0 
ERE pc aed Gas eS osa bes uscd¥e cv ese osavee css O12 Isto 0215 1 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Ltd. o | 
1s MGNE TS BeBe BODES Se ee ae ee eee 018 9 
FC Ie AO a a oc oa bags Fes ce art eds Seda ces ens nooks | 015 6 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Ltd.)— 
ERG aes eae ee ey See ere | 018 0 
EGET an IOI cos css se os eu Uven scoerssrevesees vccees | 019 6 
Inscribed— | 
OPPO UAL LOMOELC ci. o7,.-cvdewwesewevrews sees sc ecese 013 3 
Redeemable Deferred .............c.ccceecsevsesceesccens 016 4 
London Bank of Australia (Ltd.)  .....-..cccccee cece eee eee L090 
Queensland National Bank (Ltd.) Inscribed ............... | 0:E2-40 = to. 0-126 


The overdraft and discount rates remained almost stationary until 
1895, but during the last five years a decrease has taken place, especi 
ally in the discount rates, while the decline since 1889 is almost equal . 
to the fall in the deposit rates. Under ordinary circumstances, discount 
and overdraft rates should move down with the interest rates paid to 
depositors ; and it is therefore evident, from a consideration of the profit 
and loss accounts of the various institutions, that the business of the 
banks has now attained a healthier condition than has existed since the 
crisis. 

The rates for overdrafts and discounts for the ten years ended 1900 
were as follow :— 


Discount Rates. 





Year. Overdraft Rates. | 





| Bills at Bills over 
os | 3 months. | 3 months. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1891 9 7 8 
1892 9 7 8 
1893 $i to 9 | 7. 8 
1894 Linys SO 65 to 7 7 to 8 
1895 4 x9) 20 6..,, "Gs 7 
1896 O55; ta D4, Os 7 to 8 
1897 6:5, 7 D3, 04 54,, 64 
1898 2, 5h,, 64 
1899 Gas, 12 D5, O34 a5 5, 65 
1900 iS | D555 Os 03,, 63 
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The bank exchange rate on London, at 60 days’ sight, averages about 
1 per cent., but is subject to a good deal of fluctuation. During the 
height of the bank panic in May, 1893, it was 34 per cent., the banks 
at that date requiring all their available assets for other purposes. The 
rates for the ten years ended 1900 were :— 


Exchange rate on London at 60 days’ sight. 
{ 


Year. 

Buying. | Selling. 

per cent. | per cent. 
1891 99% to 100 | 100% to 100Z 
1892 993 ,, 995 | 1003 ,, 1008 
1893 OF sin OOF 1003 ,, 100# 
1894 | 9945, 994 1005 ;, 1003 
1895 993 ,, 99% 1002 ,, 100# 
1896 994,, 992 1003 ,, 1002 
1897 993 ,, 100% 1003 ,, 100% 
1898 | 998 ,, 1003, 1005 ,, 1002 
1899 | 987 ,, 99% 1004 ,, 100? 
1900 982 ,, 994 1004 ,, 1008 


Banks’ EXCHANGE SETTLEMENT, 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was established in 
Sydney on the 18th January, 1894, is not a clearing-house in the 
accepted term, as the exchanges are still effected daily at the banks by 
clerks of each institution; but the results uf the daily operations are 
notified to the Secretary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlement, who 
establishes the daily credit of each bank with the “pool.” The “pool” is 
placed in the hands of three trustees, and consists of £700,000 in gold, 
which is deposited in the vaults of three of the banks, and cannot be 
circulated or disturbed. The contributions to the “pool” are according 
to the volume of the operations of each bank. The Secretary notifies 
each bank daily of the amount of its credit with the “pool,” and no 
bank is permitted to allow its balance to continue below 25 per cent. of 
the fixed contribution. In the event of its credit reaching this margin, 
the bank is required to make up its deficiency with gold ; this payment, 
however, is not made to the “pool,” but to such other banks as may happen 
to have at their credit with the “pool” a larger sum than is required by the 
agreement. This arrangement enables the £700,000 comprising the 
“nool” to remain intact. 
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The volume of the exchanges from the establishment of the pool to 
the end of 1900 is shown in the following table :— 











“ Amount of 
ie Exchanges. 
£ 

18th Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1894 ... .... 101,242,905 
lst ds SUGU: fs 1895. 3: Vaz. 108,509,860 
3lst Dec., 1895, to 3lst Dec., 1896... 117,718, 862 
lst Jan. to 3lst Dec., 1897 ............ 121,645,873 
me a TBUS ES .. Jiissseii 126,978,018 
e ie USE DRE ees 146,188, 144 
a re PER; cose inate 144,080,314 


Note CircuLATION oF BANKS. 


The issue of paper money is not at present limited by any enactment, 
the law regulating note issue having lapsed on the 9th October, 1895. 
Under the Stamp Duties’ Act of 1880 a note tax of 2 per cent. is: 
imposed on the average circulation of each bank within the state ;. 
this tax on the present issue yields a return of about £25,000 
per annum. ‘The note circulation of banking companies has been: 
declining, not only as compared with the population, but in actual 
volume. In 1885 there was an average of £1,793,686, representing 
about £1 18s. 8d. per inhabitant ; while in 1901 the total had fallen to 
£1,498,035, and the average per inhabitant to £1 1s. 1ld. In 1860 the 
note circulation was as much as £2 17s. 5d. per head, and in 1882, 
£2 1s. 10d. The following is a statement of the average note issue and. 
bills in circulation at intervals since 1860 :— 











in Bills in ‘ Average per 

Year. | Oineaation. Circulation. Total. Tuhabitant. 

£ £ £ £ 
1860 949,849 62,505 | 1,012,354 2°95 
1865 729,076 67,875 796,951 1°99 
1870 695,366 50,515 745,881 1°52 
1875 1,114,411 37,008 | 1,151,419 1:97 
1880 1,260,772 51,698} 1,312,470 1°80 
1885 1,793,686 59,327 | 1,853,013 2°00 
1890 1,557,805 127,442 | 1,685,247 1°53 
1891 1,674,049 146,202 | 1,820,251 1°57 
1892 1,439,872 104,223 | 1,544,095 1°30 
1893 1,804,531 75,086 | 1,879,617 1°55 
1894 1,235,989 146,911 | 1,382,900 T12 
1895 1,223,864 117,327 | 1,341,191 1°06 
1896 1,237,971 111,889 | 1,349,860 1°06 
1897 1,227,964 112,113 | 1,340,077 1:03 
1898 1,278,940 | 125,414 | 1,404,354 1:06 
1899 1,340,557 | 202,468 | 1,543,025 1°15 
1900 1,447,641 209,905 | 1,656,546 1:3] 
1901 1,498,035 933,395 | 1,731,430 1°28 


Be a eee ana e ae een  ee Le 
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The law does not require any special reserve to be maintained against 
bank notes, but, as already pointed out, the note issue is many times 
covered by the reserves ; thus in June, 1901, the note issue stood at 
£1,498,035, while the gold in hand was £6,614,949. 

The lowest value for which notes are issued is one pound, and the 
bulk of the issue is of this denomination. During the operation of 
the Bank Notes’ Act of 1893, under which the issues of certain banks 
(twelve in number) were a first charge on their assets, and were legal 
tender throughout the state at all places except the head offices of 
the banks issuing, there was a special tax of 25 per cent. on the 
average monthly issue. This tax was in substitution of the stamp duty 
of 2 per cent., and ceased with the lapse of the Act in October, 1895. 


WoRKING EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 


The published balance-sheets of banks as a rule give very meagre 
information of the results of their working, and with one exception 
it is impossible to ascertain the amount of the gross profits. In 
the matter of management expenses equal reticence is observed, not 
one bank whose head office is in the state giving this information to 
its shareholders. The net profits are therefore the only data on which 
a comparative statement can be based, and the ratio of such to paid-up 
capital and reserves, and to the banks’ trading and total assets, will be 
found in the subjoined statement :— 





Ratio of Net Profits to— 


Net Profits | __ aes 
for twelve 
Bank. months, Paid-up Total ote Keant 
1900-1901. | Capitaland| Trading * il ind 
Reserves. Assets, | sa 
£ per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Bank of New South Wales .........---s.seeee. 200,617 6°12 0°71 0°69 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney (Limited).. 102,738 5°05 0°70 0°68 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ........ 5,012 0°36 0°06 0°06 
City Bank of ‘S¥aney ©. ......r«cmesmeaetanancn’ 16,327 3°20 1°06 0°97 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ... .. 70,082 2°14 1°04 0°95 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ...... 58,832 3°75 0°65 0°59 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .......... 24,000 5°46 0°34 0°33 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited).......... 7,365 6°65 1°72 1°64 
Bank of New Zein ©... sc ck cman anne 210,605 8°44 1°65 1°56 
Bank Of ‘AuStralaeie . ........ scana psec dale spars 279,889 11°02 1°47 1°44 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited)... ........ 171,827 6°75 0°89 0°86 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .......... 14,816 1°60 0°24 0°23 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) 23,465 3°67 0°41 0°38 





The results shown in the above table must be regarded as very satis- 
factory when compared with the figures for the preceding four years. 
All the banks have succeeded in carrying on operations at a profit, and 
although in some cases the amount is small, it should be remembered 
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that the drought of the last five seasons precluded any large additions 
to the profits. Moreover, four of the institutions showed an absolute 
loss on the transactions of the year 1896—7,.so that the recovery 1s a 
still further evidence of the returning prosperity of the people. 

Intimately connected with the question of profits is that of working 
expenses, and it must be confessed that the cost of working banking 
institutions in Australasia is undoubtedly large. This is partly due to 
the wide and sparsely populated area over which operations are carried 
on, and partly to the class of business in which banks are engaged. The 
following is a statement of the cost of management of the several banks 
enumerated :-— 


EI SS a a ees Se SS 


Expenses of Management for twelve 
months, 1900-1901. 





Bank. Ratio to bank’s 
resources (Paid-up 
Total. Capital, Reserves, 
| Deposits, and Note 


Circulation). 





| L | per cent, 
BAH Ot NSW stl OW BIOS ne din na ceteeeem we en. onee an 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) .... 22 


Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) ................ 74,442 0°94 
OIG O I hg eae cee wan s cence * 

Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited)................ 95,442 1°37 
National Bank of Australasia (Limited) ..............+. 113,387 1°35 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .................. 71,391 1°00 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .................. 11,458 2°83 
Banik OF ING We ett ns oo ows vn wan s tes 5 0dote-diewineciniok 169,049 1°41 
I Fe eer eee 251,193 1°51 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) ...-...........-...- 226,853 1°25 
London Bank of Australia (Limited).................... 74,641 1°32 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ...... 84,437 1°47 





* Information not available. 


It will be observed that the expenses of working three of the four 
local banks are not shown in the statement just given. These banks do 
not disclose even to their shareholders the details of their business, so 
that the reference to the cost of banking business is seriously incom- 
plete ; but taking such banks as are enumerated asa guide to the whole 
of the institutions, the total expenses of management of the thirteen 
banks which have offices in the state may be set down for the year 
1900-1901 at £1,720,070. 

The following statement may be taken as approximately correct :— 


Oba) tran OARS CEE eon vin enn ned on mdewnepensnncee ocnw prweinengecene £138,542, 240 
Danii al: ait FORO R GOS oi ngs thn ss woes nn mmer eens teers 21,742,850 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts, and 

Web iehee wy Fa a cnn one scan enemeienermenee ss 5,225,160 
Gross expenditure, including interest..............:.0esceeeeeeners 4,039,530 
TA a nc oy vere a na 1,185,630 


Compared with the total assets, the net earnings represent 0°52 per 
cent., and compared with the banks’ own resources—.e., capital and 
reserved profits—-5-45 per cent. The gross expenditure set down above 
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may be divided into expenses of management, £1,720,070, and interest, 
£2,319,460; these together amount to 77:3] per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the management expenses being 32:92 per cent., and the 
interest 44°39 per cent. It would therefore appear that for every £1 of 
net earnings, £1 9s. Od. are spent in management expenses, and 
£1 19s, 2d. in interest. The cost of working banking institutions in | 
Australia is undoubtedly very large ; but this class of business is every- 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of twenty 
British joint stock banks shows that the expenses of management 
amount to nearly 16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

In order that a comparison may be made with the results obtained 
before the financial crisis, the following figures for the year 1892 are 
given :— 


Total trading assets ..........c.seesee0e Spin tk ianorieckacwdabewakabe £155,582,833 
Capitakiand ‘teserven oi csi es. ec sasateceees Suk oiecs ox Sock Makin 19,084,148 
Gross earnings, less reserve for bad and doubtful debts...... 7,638, 400 
Gross expenditure, including interest................00c0ec0e0e Sok 6,068,600 
Neb; earnin gay. <2 ch ek ee eee a ee ee 1,569,809 


The net earnings in 1892 equalled 1-01 per cent. of the total assets, 
and 8:23 per cent. of capital and reserves. 

The following table affords a comparison of the working of New 
South Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom. 
The figures relate to the year 1900 :— 





Capital and Reserves, | | Deposits. 














as pat A seis Sertich ses hS 5) te 
No. 
Banks. of Reserves ae Percent- 
: A gs. age of 
Banks.) Paid-up ia Total. | Total. | Earnings 
Capital. | Undivided : : = ae 
Profits | ie 
ahi Deposits. 
| 
£ £ £ £ £ 
English ....| 80 61,194,000 | 45,706,000 |106,900,000 7,622,600 |631,626,000 EI 
Scotch...... prey 9,316,000 | 8,037,000 | 17,353,000 | 1,615,600 107,154,000 1°51 
Maen 3 oe 9 7,209,000 | 4,222,000 11,431,000 971,400 | 49,449,000 1°96 
N.S. Wales..| 18 16,807,000 | 4,936,000 | 21,743,000 1,185,600 ‘Spiieaaaia gs Lis 








The net profits of the banks of this state, and the allotment of such 
under the accepted heads, are given below. It will be noticed that in 
« few instances only have the reserve funds been strengthened. The 
particulars are as follow, the dates of the balance-sheets being shown 
on page 876. The figures for the Bank of New Zealand are for twelve 
months, and the net profit shown (£210,665) is exclusive of the dividend 
paid on preference shares (£9,577), and the interest (£80,000) on 
Government stock, neither of which appears in the balance-sheet. An 
amount of £17,000 was appropriated in reduction of the book value 
of the assets in liquidation ; £35,360 in reduction of the Debenture 
Conversion Account; £60,000 in reduction of the Colonial Bank 
Purchase Goodwill Account, and £48,305 in reduction of Property 
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Accounts. The amount shown as brought forward (£50,000) was paid 
to the Assets Realisation Board, and the amount carried forward 
(£50,000) will also be paid to the same Board. 














Half-yearly a + < 
ny eee Sa Dividend. E zi é a E 
Bank. brought} 5, half | Total. |——— 2Sos8| fF 
forward.) “voor Rate per BEE 4 ad 
artes cent. per | Amount.| 5" 2 oo 
annum. 2e a 
£ 5 Ah Ae? £ £ | £ 
Bank of New South Wales ....| 26,743 | 100,154 | 126,897 10 100,000 Nil. | 26,897 
Commercial Banking Co. of] 21,661 51,228 | 72,889 10 50,000} Nil. 22,889 
Sydney (Ltd.). 
Australian Joint Stock Bank 14,611 2,465 | 17,076; Nil. Nil. Nil. | 17,076 
(Ltd.). | 
City Bank of Sydney .......... 9,575 8,105 17,680 4 8,000} Nil. 9,680 
Commercial Bank of Australia) 13,747 | *34,920 48,676 {ori oi.|¢ 84758| Nil | 16,918 
(L = < | £ i $s 
National Bank of Australasia) 11,737 | 28,448 | 40,185) 4 Oni > | ¢ 25,531] Nil. | 14,654 
L : : 
«je | | 
Queensland National Bank) Nil. 712,000 | 12,000 Nil. Nil. $12,000) Nil. 
Lta.). | 
Bank of North Queensland 154 3,907 | 4,061 2h 1,312 ia 749 
(Ltd.). 
Bank of New Zealand** ...... 50,000 | 210,665 | 260,665 Nil. 7 { = |§750,000 
Bank of Australasia .......... 12,575 | [131,466 | 144,041 10 80,000 50,000) 14,041 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.).| 19,865 79,825 | 99,690 7 52,500 |§125,000| 22,190 
London Bank, of Australia | | { Pref. 54 ie : 
(Ltd). f 10,173 | 14,816 | 24,989 4 Gra nil. \ 14,184| Nil, | 10,805 


lian Bank (Ltd.).#* 


| 


English, Scottish, and Austra-| 411 ine 23,876, 2k 13,486 (18,372 7,018 








* After allotting £30,000 to Assets Special Reserve Account; not included in balance sheet: 
+ After allotting £15,713 to Contingency Account ; not included in balance sheet. § Including 
repayment of £3,000 to Queensland Government and £6,000 to Private Depositors Repayment Fund. 
“| The figures shown for the Bank of New Zealand are explained in the text preceding the table. 
|| Exclusive of £20,000 applied to the reduction in value of bank premises. ** Figures for twelve 
months. §§ After allotting an additional sum of £15,000 to the Reserve Fund, Perpetual Stocks, 
and terminable deposit receipts. “|4]. Applied to the release from Contingency Account of a 
similar amount, which has been transferred to the Reserve Fund. || For the purchase and . 
cancellation of Deferred Inscribed Deposit Stock. 


Most of the banks have contrived to reduce their working expenses 
during the last few years ; this has been accomplished mainly by closing 
unprofitable branches. The amount for 1900-1901, however, shows a 
slight increase over that of the previous two years, but the general 
growth of banking business compensates for the larger expenditure. 

The number of banks and branches open throughout New South 
Wales in 1901 was 411, or 93 lessthan in 1892. This gives a propor- 
tion of one bank or branch to every 3,300 persons. In England the 
proportion is one bank to 8,000 persons, in Scotland one to every 
4,000, and in Ireland 1 to every 8,000. 


DivIDENDS OF BANKS. 

No feature of banking business was, until a few years ago, so con- 
spicuous as the large dividends. The vast changes brought about by 
the bank crisis of 1893 materially interfered with the earning powers of 
banks, and of the thirteen operating in the state five were not able 
to declare a dividend on their ordinary share capital during the year 
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1900-1901. A comparison between 1892-3—that is, the year before the 

crisis—and the year 1900-1901 is afforded by the following table, which 

refers only to dividends paid on ordinary share capital :— 
arab A ies es <6) sa ae elie an ee a ane Ra eR IEE 


| Dividend per cent. 





Bank. l 
1892-3. | 1900-1901. 


| 
| 





Banloof Now Sob WVales:: . is<5 oheks bese oe Sele | 174 10 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) ....| 25 10 
Australian Joint Stock Bank (Limited) +............... 15 Nil. 
City Bank Stevspes = oe 10 4 
Commercial Bank of Australia (Limited) ... .......... 123 Nil. 
National Bank of Australasia RERRUATOUY eas See sic. 124 3 
Queensland National Bank (Limited) .................. 10 Nil. 
Bank of North Queensland (Limited) .................. 5 24 
Bank of New Zealand............ 5 aia ei etenoresi te 3 bearers rela 5 Nil. 
Batik of Asisbrainein 9 Jono dos OR See 124 10 
Union Bank of Australia (Limited) .................... 12 ff 
London Bank of Australia (Limited) .................. | 8 Nil. 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (Limited) ......| 4 23 


nn a ea fi hie SS RI) ns 
SAviInGs Banks. 


The institutions classed as savings banks may be divided into two 
kinds—those worked in conjunction with the Post Office, and, conse- 
quently, directly administered by the State; and those under trustees, 
who are nominated by the Government. The declared objects of these 
banks are to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provide a 
safe investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly socie- 
ties, and such like. The savings banks have, however, become so popular 
that all classes of the community are represented among their depositors. 

The Post Office or Government Savings Bank was established in 
1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far back as 1839. 
The rate of interest in the former institution was reduced on the Ist 
July, 1896, to 3 per cent. per annum. At the close of 1900 the liabili- 
ties of the bank amounted to £6,070,630, of which £6,045,622 repre- 
sented deposits, and £25,008 balance of profit and loss account. The 
investments made by the Treasury on behalf of the bank were as follow: 


2a 
Goverment Debentanes. io. icccccse<. ecoeeevcsecceeeses.ces 165,800 
Handed Steck, 36 Wace N05 21 eee cee ec, 403,248 
es on TCE SI a a 1,000,000 
eA SUC, FO VIC. NO 84 20,000 
1925 ,, and Funded Stock, 59 Vic. No.6 ........ 1,030,000 
Treasury Bills, 53°V10. NO) 055.5 ssid osinscce oc nc 372,600 
=. EOS 1 ee a 1,024,700 
N.S.W. Funded Stock, 60 Vic. No. 32 .................. 1,000,000 
Stock issued under Advances to Settlers Act of 1899 100,000 
Cash at credit of Trust Account ........................... 816,556 
59 wWhandeef Controller 2,-0.5... 47,375 
Interest due on Investments and on uninvested 
Hands Ab el IM eo ween soe do dcSseedence cas 90,351 


TOM cs uviebaty duweetinsy i ister i £6,070,630 
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The Savings Bank of New South Wales was originally administered by 
nine trustees, one of whom was vice-president ; but under an amend- 
ing Act passed in 1853, the number may be increased, but cannot exceed 
eighteen. The trustees have power to nominate a managing trustee, 
who, if not already a trustee, becomes one ex-officio. The number of 
trustees at the end of 1900 was fourteen, exclusive of the managing 
trustee. Unlike those of the Post Office Savings Bank, the funds of this 
institution are applied to.investments of a general nature, such as mort- 
gages Government and municipal securities, and deposits with banks 
of issue and the Treasury. The amount invested under each head, 
including interest accrued, at the close of 1900, was as follows :— 








How invested. Amount. 
£ 

UE Wen RN i dh cnis oc natancinn ss ecny) 836,598 

Government and Municipal Securities ...............sseee 293,129 
Fixed Deposits :— 

fy TD PS Seo 8 as Se Nee 955,533 

BI BIEL LL Ee 2,877,355 

IGRI a a acing rane mmnsint 153,107 

VAGB ES an ace. d ci aasasbcasicaane AROS As £} 55115, 722 


The reserve fund, depreciation account, and profit and loss account, 
on the 3lst December, 1900, amounted to £259,688. According to the 
published statements of this institution, it could pay £1 1s. Od. for 
every £1 liability. The classification of the deposits on the 1st January, 
1901, was as follows :— 








Classification. | Depositors. | Deposits. Seniet Sere ine 

No. £ Li. sxe. ds 

LOO MRGTUNGST = oo. coerce enns 45,351 197,012 4 611 
Over £20 and under £50 ... 11,538 374,197 oan 8 8 
£50 and under £100 ......... 8,712 617,523 7017-8 
£100 — Bis | | Sea 9,640 1,320,952 13Z3.,.08.7 
£200 & FBDUE coe cws 8,730 1,856,843 21271311 
£300 and upwards ............ 658 © 489,233 743 10 6 
Wotbaahiic soc chaxteanens 84,629: 4,855,760 535.726 





During 1900 interest was allowed in the New South Wales Savings 
Bank at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum on accounts closed during 
the year. On accounts current at the close of a year a higher rate was 
formerly allowed ; this latter was fixed at 3} per cent. Both in the 
Post: Office Savings Bank and in the New South Wales Savings Bank 
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sums of ls. and any multiple of that amount may be deposited ; but 
with the exception of the funds of charitable institutions and friendly 
societies deposits exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such excess. 
The bulk of the deposits over £200 probably belongs to institutions of 
the classes mentioned. 

During the year 1900 there was an increase of 21,817 in the number 
of depositors in the savings banks, and of £831,948 in the amount cf the 
deposits. This increase belonged almost wholly to the Post Office Bank 
as far as the amount is concerned, while the increase in the number of 
depositors in the Post Office banks was over five times that in the 
Savings Bank of New South Wales. By comparing the annual figures 
giving the amount deposited per inhabitant, the increase will be found to 
be proportionately greater than that of the population. The number of 
depositors at the close of the last three years and the amounts to their 
credit were as follow :— 





1898, 1899. | 1900. 
Banks, 





Depositors 





Deposits. ‘Depositors| Deposits. | Depositors| Deposits. 
ES SEE eee aes nk EIS ee 8 a aS I 





Savings Bank of No. £ No. £ No. £ 
New South Wales) 78,813 | 4,454,875 | 81,300} 4,584,399 | 84,629 4,855,760 
Post Office Banks...| 163,552 | 5,026,069 | 179,526 | 5,485,035 | 198,014 6,045, 622 








Total ...... 242,365 | 9,480,944 | 260,826 |10,069,434 | 282,643 |10,901,382 








REGISTERED COMPANIES. 


The Land, Building, Investment, and Trading Companies established 
with the object of making profit and doing general business, may be 
registered under the Companies Act of 1874 ; Benefit Building, Invest- 
ment, Co-operative, and Industrial Societies, worked for the mutual 
benefit and advantage of the subscribing members only, may beregistered 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1873; and Mining Companies in 
which the shares carry no liability fall under the N o-liability Mining 
Companies’ Act of 1896. 

The provisions of the Companies’ Act are so framed that they are 
applicable to nearly all classes of financial institutions, very few of 
which are now carried on under special Acts. According to the records 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, there appeared to be about 
675 companies whose registration held good at the middle of 1901, but 
it is believed that in this number are included some companies which 
have really passed out of existence without the formal and legal steps 
required by the Act being taken. 

Registered companies are required to furnish their shareholders with 
a periodical balance-sheet, according to a prescribed form, and to forward 
to the Registrar an annual statement showing the share register and the 
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transactions of the capital account. Besides this, companies registered 
subsequent to the year 1879, receiving money on deposit within the 
state, are required to furnish quarterly statements of the average assets 
and liabilities of their local business in the same manner as banking com- 
panies. Of the 675 companies in operation at the middle of 1901, only 
16 were returned as receiving money on deposit, in addition to one 
company registered under the Victorian Act ; the remaining companies, 
with an exception here and there, conduct their business on the sub- 
scribed capital alone. The 675 companies referred to above are ex- 
clusive of 5 companies registered under section 8, the liability’ of 
members being limited by guarantee; 2 companies with unlimited 
liability, under sections 9 and 224; and 17 companies, not for profit, 
registered under section 54. 

The registrations under the Companies’ Act for the five years ended 
1900 were :— 


Registrations. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
l 
New Companies registered .. 2... .......- cece cececees | 71 | 62 88 87 93 
Companies WOUNdG-UP =... 2. sib dees cece ee cece eens 55 | 39 49 54 43 
Declarations, statements, etc., that certain Com- 
panies have been defunct ..........cccscesececers 46 16 | 193) Sveis are 
Amount. of fees received. 30.6462: se. csevocsectpasia £ 899 | 867 1,079 1,318 1,145 








In the number of companies shown in the above table as wound up are 
included several defunct companies which have been reconstructed, and 
in the number shown as having become defunct during the same period 
are included many which ceased operations in previous years without 
notifying the Registrar at the proper time; still, after making all 
necessary allowances on these points, the five years mentioned show an 
unusually large number of winding-up notices. 

During 1890 most of the deposit, land, building, and investment com- 
panies were presumed to be in a flourishing condition. Their dividends 
to shareholders were very large, and the rates allowed on deposits were 
considerably in excess of those current in the banks of issue. As might 
have been expected, the high interest offered was too tempting a bait to 
be resisted by a section of the investing public, and large sums were 
placed in these institutions with the utmost confidence that they would 
be available when required. This confidence, unfortunately, proved to 
be, in many instances, unmerited. The shrinkage of land values, and 
the depreciation of real estate generally, put an end to all unsound 
institutions working on speculative lines, as well as to some other 
companies that were conducted on reasonable principles. In August, 
1891, three of these institutions suddenly suspended payment, and they 
were followed within a short time by others, several of which were 
placed in liquidation; while a considerable number of the existing 
institutions are now carrying on their business under the provisions of 
the Joint Stock Companies Arrangement Act of 1891, which was 
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passed to afford relief to bona fide institutions which, through no fault of 
their own, became embarrassed. This Act expired on 1st January, 1896, 
but Parliament extended its operations until the lst January, 1899. 
The liabilities, assets, and paid-up capital of the seventeen deposit 
companies, for the quarter ended June, 1901, were as follow :— 












































Liabilities (exclusive of 
: Liabilities to Shareholders). or 
C ; | 3" Paid-up 
ompanies. 5 | | | Capital. 
| & aa Other | Landed Other 
| 5. | Deposits. Liabilities. Total. Property.| Assets. Total. 
£ £ | £ & £ £ L 
Investment ...... (14 | 563,962 | 449,278 | 1,013,240 | 1,159,728 | 464,060 | 1,623,788 | 1,212,298 
TPAGINES”. on cabs | 3 87,054 459,484 546,538 888,507 | 3,221,761 | 4,110,268 | 2,526,776 
niente —__. —— $$ _$$_$_$_ | __., 
TOMS coo. | 17 | 651,016 | 908,762 | 1,559,778 | 2,048,235 | 3,685,821 | 5,734,056 | 3,739,074 











The difficulties into which the deposit companies fell may for the 
most part be attributed to their practice of borrowing money for short 
periods, and locking it up for long terms. Besides this, however, 
many so-called building societies indulged in speculative land pur- 
chases, and having retailed the land at enhanced prices, with payments 
over extended periods, proceeded to divide the presumed profits among 
the shareholders, with a result that might easily have been foreseen, 
for in many cases the purchasers, after paying a few instalments toward 
the price, left the allotments on the hands of the companies, whose 
anticipated profits were therefore purely visionary, and whose dividends 
were really never earned, but, in many instances, were merely taken 
from the deposits. 


BENEFIT Bur~pDInG AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIEs. 


According to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1873, 
any number of persons may form themselves into a Benefit Building and 
Investment Society for the purpose of raising money by subscription to 
enable members to erect and purchase dwellings, ete., which must be 
secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the shares has 
been fully paid. These institutions, as previously mentioned, are 
established solely for the benefit and advantage of the subscribing 
members, and their operations are, as a rule, confined to the subscrip- 
tions. There were, however, 10 institutions in 1900 receiving money 
on deposit from the general public, the aggregate amount of which was 
£283,690. At the close of. 1900 the Benefit Building and Investment 
Societies which had been registered under the Friendly Societies Act 
numbered 135, of which only 37 were in operation at that date. Of the 
other institutions, some had ceased to exist through being Terminating 
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Societies ; others had become Limited Companies under the Companies 
Act, and consequently ceased to operate under the Friendly Societies Act; 
and a large number had become defunct. 

Returns have been received from the 37 institutions operating. The 
liabilities and assets, etc., of these 37 societies at the date of thei latest 
balance-sheets were as follow :— 














| Liabilities (exclusive of Ameote Paid-up 
|. | Liabilities to Shareholders). : Capital 
a) 
Societies. i 3 Ti Ds Cia rear 
= Other Other gency 
| - Deposits. Liabilities. Total. |Advances. | hota: | Total. Puna: 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Starr-Bowkett ...... 14| Nil. 47 47 84,582 | 3,994 88,576 | 80,083 
BUUGMe sds ese. 4,990 21,022 26,012 43,928 3,288 47,216 27,472 


g 6 
Building and Invest-| 12 | 116,733 4,604 | 121,337 293,200 ; 22,301 315,501 | 195,969 


ment. 
Land, Building, and} 5 | 161 ,967 | 9,692 am Wi, 659 317,919 55,602 373,521 197,423 


Investment. ani GE LA ACS ae pe 
Total | 37 | 283, ane 35,365 | 319, 055° 739,629 85,185 824,814 | 500,947 











The amount of re capital and contingency funds shown is 
exclusive of a net amount of £43,487 at credit of profit and loss 


account. 
Co-OPERATIVE TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETIES. 


Particulars of these societies are given in the chapter of this volume~ 
dealing with Employment and Production. 


No-Lirasiniry Mininc ComPAnizs. 

Under the. No-Liability Mining Companies’ Act of 1896, which. 
repealed the 1881 Act, shareholders in any mining company registered” 
under the Act are not liable to be sued for calls or contributions, but.. 
they are not entitled to receive dividends on shares upon which a call 
is due and unpaid ; if calls are made, and not paid within fourteen. 
days after the expiration of the period fixed for payment, the shares. 
are forfeited. Companies registered under this Act are also subject to- 
certain provisions of the Companies’ Act of 1874. The total registrations: 
during the last fifteen years numbered only 591 ; it would therefore 
appear that, in spite of the low registration fees, the provisions of the 
Act are not very largely made use of. The registrations during the 
last ten years were as follow : — 


Year. Registrations, 
Deals u's sibeigtak yd eee hdodaeceatie cas \'cs « vcu e's a velamearberanes 76 
BUSH ae. |. cchPaaeAOPORUNeaN DER Baa a Gres iep'ses ss soe ectaueesieunen 43. 
BUS 55 coer tnuats ch naate rie spans Aka ss sc0sssce cess eauenanavene 15. 
LE See BARR 3 es La Att oe Rc AEE SY 25 
UES ree gob Dee. 2 lt RP RPEE ES CSET Pee Ve 37 
EE COREE SIS ES AOE ST orl IE fH 44 
OST ERG POSE SEEMED Dr os ec 36 
a aah ect ey dd SWEAR s sonra da ccs os és > Coaumneunae bes 33 
RRM On REL Seee a ceteral dave se uve 0a silos + Looteeanttwetnaseta 47 
ERMID aeUWaes Died taeda si a8 sh ibe sts 0 ves oo. vdpe bd bdeaRE RNa TARE SL 
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ToTaL Deposits IN BANKS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 


The amount of deposits at the end of each of the last ten years in the 
Banks of Issue, the Savings Banks, and the Building and Investment 
Companies is given in the subjoined table. The increase during the 
first four years was rapid, not only absolutely, but also as compared 
with the increase in population; but in the course of the last. four 
years the amount per head has fallen considerably. During the period 
of ten years embraced in the table, the deposits fluctuated between 
£43,597,314 and £44,302,056, the rate per head being £32 14s. 3d. in 
1900 as compared with £38 3s. 6d. in 1891. The amount under each 
head on 3lst December of each year was.as follows :— 














Deposits. 

Year. In Building Amount per 
In Banks In Savings c of 
ioe: || Sanaa” eee ON ee 

£ ; £ £ £ EF «a, 1a, 
1891 | 35,659,690 5,342,135 2,595,489 43,597,314 38 3 6 
1892 | 35,564,192 5,706,081 2,082, 223 43,352,496 36 16 8 
1893 | 32,141,959 6,535,758 1,516,567 40,194,284 33 8 2 
1894 | 29,792,793 7,217,000 1,836,540 38,846,333 31 13 33 
1895 | 30,629,257 8,073,575 1,289,016 39,991,848 3119 6 
1896 | 29,835,916 8,522,623 1,335,416 39,693,955 2807) a7 

1897 | 29,606,735 9,136,793 1,078,696 39,822,224 | 3017 3 

1898 | 29,852,711 9,480, 944 1,087,095 40,420,750 30 15 11 

1899 | 31,428,025 10,069,484 1,132;305 42,629,764 3119 4 

1900 | 32,233,591 10,901,382 1,167,083 44,302,056 32 14 33 


The deposits in investment and building companies for the seven years 
from 1894 to 1900 are inclusive of the amounts deposited in benefit, 
building, and investment societies registered under the Friendly Societies’ 
Act, viz. :—£554,729 in 1894, £473,880 in 1895, £424,292 in 1896, 
£319,335 in 1897, £306,492 in 1898, £299,604 in 1899, and £283,690 
in 1900. Similar information for years prior to 1894 is not available. 


TRADE MARKS. 


The Trade Marks Act of 1865 provides for the registration of trade 
marks and for the prevention of the fraudulent marking of merchandise. 
During the thirty-six years the Act has been in force, 7,588 trade marks, 
or an average of 210 per annum, have been registered, the average of 
the last few years being considerably in excess of that for the whole 
period. The more careful discrimination now exercised with regard 
to the designs submitted has had the effect of bringing the Act into 
greater favour. The registration of a trade mark does not confer any 
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patent rights, but acts as a commercial safeguard and as an encourage- 
ment to manufacturers to produce goods of a superior quality. 

The goods or manufactures which may be protected by trade marks 
are classified for the purposes of efficient registration into fifty main 
divisions; the fees, however, are the same for each class. The trans- 
actions under the Act and the fees received during each of the five 
years ended 1900 were as follow :— 








Transactions. 1896. | 1897, | 1898, | 1899. 1900. 
| 
Applications for trade marks......... 475 467 453 495 397 
New trade marks granted ............ 355 361 311 310 362 
Trade marks transferred ............... st ee 64 50 83 100 
refused and withdrawn 37 61 53 50 4] 


Amount of fees received ............ =| 15389 1,542 | 1,304 LSI? 1,364 


The figures given do not wholly apply to registrations of local 
manufacturers, as trade marks, like patents, are unprotected in the 
state if not registered locally. The registration fees are a source 
of income to the state, as an application for registration costs three 
guineas, and a transfer of a trade mark one guinea; no charges 
are, however, made for applications withdrawn or refused. The fees 
collected during 1900 amounted to £1,365, or £220 more than those 
received for registrations under the Companies Act. 


Monty OrpDERS AND PostaL NOTES. 


The money order and postal note systems are worked in conjunction 
with the Post Office Savings Bank, the three constituting one of the 
sub-departments administered by the Postmaster-General. Under the 
money order system money may be transmitted from any part of New 
South Wales where an oflice is open to any part of the civilised world. 
The orders are sent either direct to the place of payment or through 
intermediary agencies, all places within New South Wales or the 
neighbouring states being dealt with direct, while to places outside 
Australia the intermediary system is applied. Under the postal note 
system exchanges are effected between this state and Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania ; but its original object was 
to afford means of transmitting amounts of £1 and under to places 
within the state. As regards small remittances within the state, 
the money order and postal note systems cover somewhat the same 
ground; but as the convenience both of sender and receiver is in favour 
of the postal note, it is anticipated that the money order system will 
be almost entirely confined to business of more than £1. 
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The money order system was adopted in January, 1863. In that 
year there were 3 orders issued for every 100 persons in the state, 
and the total value of the orders was £53,862; while in 1900 the 
number had risen to 32°63 per 100 inhabitants, and the total value to 
£1,507,967. The growth of the business has been mainly due to the 
extension of the sphere of operations, both locally and elsewhere, and 
to the greater appreciation of the system, especially by the wage-earning 
class of the community. Appended is a statement of the business 
transacted in 1900 :— 


Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 


| 


Number, Value. Issued and paid in— Number} Value. 


| 





Drawn on— 








Commonwealth of Australia— Commonw’th of Australia— 





£ £ 

New South Wales (Inland)..} 331,570 | 1,182,554 New South Wales (Inland)} 331,206 | 1,178,713 
OL! FSS Re 30,015 91,377 WiGtOTAS . Ss ocak sean 15,463 54,297 
Queensland ..........<0 8,587 34,037 Queensland... ies. oe es 22,131 79,823 
South Australia .......... 12,982 39,780 South Australia.......... 5,214 16,886 
Western Australia ........ 3,861 14,931 Western Australia........ 19,658 79,184 
MINERS Sing 2 ha 3 ate heein ae 17,040 23,541 DOSUOBING SS 5 onc cb'e's dps 9,361 30,709 
New Zealand ss... 35 c.iceids gos 4,956 17,632 | New Zealand .............. 14,924 40,539 
United Kingdom and Europe | 25,461 66,833 | United Kingdom and Europe| 12,776 39,461 
Germany (direct)............ 976 3,435 | Germany (direct) .......... 380 2,030 
ItALY (GireGh) vs os 55-0a fee ees 8 590 3,406 | Italy (direct) .............. 25 112 
RIS TOYs Pa SS ee Wee gts Sige 220 TA: ARENDS a ioc) wo ots sua 295 1,435 
United States .............. 2,530 7,609 | United States .............. 1,176 4,689 
REM lee a Sarre ye oo oe ee kick 1,796 CURIS CU? 8 01 (7 EAs See Oe ne Ge eae 254 987 
RR cst hie ee eS 114 Ly Ds rae da arnt Aa 42 63 
Straits Settlements.......... 18 41 | Straits Settlements ........ 57 195 
TODS RON Giss eaves sees 8k 830 gE1D | RODE NONGY 5505 a ciglt's cas evs 158 505 
Cape of Good Hope ........ 198 909 | Cape of Good Hope ........ 1,232 6,248 
MB MIMRA a ols Scosche ie ba oes 86 CMT MUR es oc b's oh vc eon eee 616 3,390 
= LOVATO ee 33 Birt RIS os S555 vw'c bnew aeice 31 166 
MRE re See et an c's ceils bLN c ok de 62 Bt aE) lees tinted es sinee’s 6 aa vie ess 769 2,103 
Total issued ........ 441,925 | 1,507,967 Total drawn ........ 435,768 | 1,541,585 





a 


The following table covers a period of ten years, and distinguishes 
orders drawn on New South Wales from those drawn on other countries. 
It will be seen that the amount of money transmitted to countries out- 
side New South Wales exceeded the money received in every year except 
1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1900. In the months of August, September, 
and October large numbers of shearers are at work in various parts of the 
state ; many of them are but temporary visitors, whose homes are in 
Victoria and other adjoining states, and during their stay in New 
South Wales they transmit a portion of their earnings to their families, 
so that the balance of exchanges, so far as Victoria is concerned, is 
habitually against New South Wales. There is also a considerable 
remittance from the state to Great Britain and Ireland, representing 
aid sent to relatives. On the other hand, bread-winners belonging 
to New South Wales, but now seeking their fortune elsewhere, make 
remittances to their families who have remained beliind; the principal 
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remittances of this kind are received from Western Australia, Queens- 
land, and the Cape of Good Hope :— 

















1897 1,009,030 
1898 _| 1,062,350 
1899 | 1,120,804 
1900 |: 1,182,554 


309,377 | 1,371,727 | 1,062,816 | 369,557 | 1,432,373 
| 348,084 | 1,466,602 


362,822 | 1,541,535 





316,123 | 1,436,927 
325,413 | 1] "507, 967 


| Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 
| | 
Issued in | 
Year. | Drawn on Drawn on pecan and rotlied 
New South other Total. Now South Countries Total. 
Wales. Countries. Wales. a a in | 
| = } | | 
Bol aap Pa OS hee wea 
1891 1,236,425 | 341,319 | 1,577,744 1,233,191 | 285,796 | 1,518,987 
1892 1,436,300 326,413 | 1,762,713 | 1,436,109 303,703 | 1,739,812 
1893 1,266,691 | 349,194 1,615,885 1, 269, 889 | 286,349 1,556,238 
1894 | 1,017,003 | 298,634 | 1,315,637 | 1,016,570 | 241,352 | 1,257,922 
1895 | 985,771 | 283,429 | 1,269,200 | 984, 509 262,726 | 1,247,235 
1896 1,019,556 | 294,039 | 1,313,595 014,040 — 413,480 1,427,520 


| 1 
302,820 1,311,850 1,011,877 409,647 , 1,421,524 
] 
| r 
| ig 








The system of postal notes has naturally caused a reduction of 
money-order business, but when full allowance is made on this score it 
will be found that there has been a considerable falling off in the 
number and amount of transactions since 1892; the same shrinkage is 
visible in almost every form of mercantile activity. 

It is the practice of New South Wales to pay a commission to those 
countries to which money is transmitted in proportion to the amount of 
the orders forwarded to each, the rate of commission varying from 4 to 1 
per cent., and a similar allowance is made to the state by countries 
doing a return business. The amounts paid and received by the state 
on this account during the last ten years were as follow :— 


| 


Year. | Paid. ee Received. 
£ £ 
1891 3,171 3,464 
1892 2. 399 2,066 
1893 2,214 l, "688 
1894 1,890 1 "445 
1895 1, 771 L B37 
1896 1,812 | 2,326 
1897 1 "390 2,290 
1898 1,901 | 2,075 
1899 1,925 | 1,964 
1900 1,980 | 2,031 


Money orders drawn on places within Australasia are limited to £20, 
the commission ranging from 6d. to 2s. for local orders, and from 6d. 
to 4s. for orders on the other states of the Commonwealth of Australia 
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and New Zealand. On Canada, Ceylon, India, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States, the maximum sum for which an order may be 
obtained is also £20, and the charges 6d. per £ or fraction thereof ; 
while on all other countries the limit is fixed at £10, and the commis- 
sion at 6d. per £, or fraction thereof. The total amount of commission 
collected from the public for each of the ten years from 1891 to 1900 
is given below, and against this amount is placed the excess of payments 
. over receipts shown in the preceding table :— 











1ssl y . 

Year. “received, | Other Countries | Net Collections. 
£ £ £ 

1891 19,198 #293 19,491 
1892 19,309 326 18,983 
1893 19,038 526 18,512 
1894 15,828 445 15,383 
1895 | 14,863 234 14,629 
1896 15,232 *514 15,746 
1897 15,133 *400 15,533 
1898 15,110 *174 15,284. 
1899 | 15,874 *39 15,913 
1900 | 16,296 #5) 16,347 


* Net receipts from other countries. 

No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of 1d. charged on 
all orders issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all orders 
of £2 and upwards, issued elsewhere, paid in the state. 

Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the Ist 
October, 1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legislature. 
The transactions during 1900 were as follow :— 


Issued in New South Wales. 

















Denomination. Drawn on— 
New South Wales Total. 
(Inland). | Other States. 
CPE Bes se aks pees ae 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive ........ 74,444 7 6 
ORE 3G Ly WR tes gate Se ae aR ea” erat: 190,580 17 6 
a BAsio Abe.) i eee 61,920 15 0 26,132 9 0 483,077 9 0 
1” SOS ee pe fap 0-2 Sd eA 129,999 0 0 
Stsmips alixed is scicemtank locos 5,142 4 0 264 3 11 5,406 7 11 
LOUBL .. si sda one £ 462,087 4 0 26,396 12 11 488,483 16 11 
Drawn on New | South Wales. : 
Denomination. Issued in— 
SEIS ees ee ere ater Total. 
Victoria. | Queensland. Soi Tasmania. 
fed ee we dc ee a ee dt Sh 8. 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive ........ 1,717 4. 0 | 1,555°12..0 507 2 6 21413 6) 3,99412 O 
5s. to 10s. sensei i tiaainteueiae 3,488 17 6 | 3,030 10 0 2228-020 298 15 0} 7,490 2 6 
RL ty Vie en 1,151 11 0 1,055 0 6| 23614 0! 79 8 6| 2,52214 0 
ECT PaO ek ean era IRE. 5,756 0 0} 4,125 0 0 700 0 0 437 0 0 /11,018 0 0 
Stamps.affixed .............0- 1481310! 13218 2| 4218 3| 17 0 8| 3361011 
| FEE ams £| 12,207 6 4! 9,899 0 8 |2,208 14 9 |1,046 17 8 | 25,36119 5 


a a Se ee ee ee 


—— 
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No commission is paid by one state to another in respect of notes 
obtained for interstate use, but poundage is charged both by the state 
in which a note is issued and by that in which it is cashed. The 
poundage collected in New South Wales during the last quarter of 1593. 
was. £549; during the year 1894, £3,878; during 1895, £6,317; 
during 1896, £7,839 ; during 1897, £9,092 ; during 1898, £10,099 ; 
during 1899, £10,966 ; and during 1900, £11,850. The notes range 
in value from 1s. to 20s., and the poundage payable thereon varies 
from 1d. to 4d., according to the following scale :— 








Value of note. | Poundage. Value of note. Poundage. 

s. d. d. | si d. d. 
1 0 1 Pp eo 2 
L=6 1 (ee 2 
2 0 1 | 10 0 3 
2 6 1 0 3 
3 0 | 1 | 20.0 4 
4 0 1 | 

| 

INSURANCE. 


There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament regulating 
the business of fire, life, and other forms of insurance, and local com- 
panies engaged in the business are either incorporated under special 
Acts or under the Companies Act. As the law does not require the 
publication of returns of the business transacted within the state, it 
is not customary for companies to disclose this information. The only 
figures available, therefore, are those relating to their whole business ; 
but the cases are few in which a statement of the whole business of a 
company throws light on its operations in New South Wales. The 
inconvenience arising out of the state of the law in regard to insurance 
has been the subject of complaint by all companies seeking to transact 
business on sound lines, especially those companies engaged in life 
insurance. No deposit or other guarantee of genuineness is required, 
and it is open to any one to start a life office, the business transacted 
being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the public 
may be abused. The evils in regard to fire companies are not so great 
as for life companies, as the risks taken are almost invariably for short 
periods ; but they are sufficiently great to call for speedy remedy. 
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There were seventy-five companies operating in the state during 1900; 
of these, only ten were local institutions. In addition to those, there 
were two Underwriters’ Associations, which do not, however, take any 
risks. The number doing each class of business was as follows :— 











Head Office. 
Class of Business, ii | Pope Capita 
at mate States and |Australasia.| Total 
Spd New 
| Zealand. 
mn 8 a Sc! SUSE oe eee Cie 
Tite ONG. vis 0.2 cos 2 ee | 5 5 3 18: S:] Soeetaeen 
Firoonly.......'.....-..ssseeaeeeel 3 Pee See 15 2,125,393 
Marine-only.<. <... 00 secs esses Ltt ee eee | jawabiain'e 19 | 19 2,256,057 
Mire and Life’.... ica feo eee ga cetalee Rees 1 esi Peete (: 3,983,328 
Fire.and Marine: ...0<, 2. icupeeke 2 4 2 | 8 652,660 
Fire, Life, Marine, and Accident..| ........ | .ccccece 1 | 1 250,000 
Fire, Life, and Marine .......... Leyes en adenkenen ie 2 1,137,495 
Fire, Marine, and Guarantee ....\ ........ Ne Ips aac | 2 125,181 
Fire, Life, Marine, and Guarantee... ........ Te ly | 1 125,000 
Fire, Marine, Accident, ae | 
Guarantee). ccc eee | eect tis 2 Wane is | 2 77,500 


Accident and Guarantee ........ | mesic 1 1 | 2 157,493 





The life assurance effected by the “ Fire and Life” offices forms a 
very small proportion of their total business. 


Fire INSURANCE. 


The amount of the net risks held in the metropolitan area is obtainable 
ander the 15th clause of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, which requires 
each company holding risks within the proclaimed area under the Fire 
Brigades Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount held at 
risk on the preceding 3lst December within that area, less the sum 
re-insured with other contributory companies under the Act. This 
information, however, is for assessment purposes only, the companies 
being obliged to contribute one-third of the total annual expenditure of 
the Board, the sum subscribed by each being proportionate to the 
amount of net risks held within the said area. The total amount con- 
tributed by the companies towards the expenses of the Board during 
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1900 was £8,500, and the total contributions to be levied for 1901 are 
£9,400, from 42 companies. The net risk in the metropolitan area held 
by each company on the 3lst December, 1900, was as follows :— 














Net | Net 
amount at | amount at 
Name of Company. risk on Name of Company. risk on 
31st Dec., 3ist Dec., 
1900. 1900. 
‘ oe 
Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co. 813,361 || National Fire and Marine Insurance 
Alliance Assurance Company ........ 2,034,802 Co, Of NZ tales eerie Geeta os | 1,090,953 
Atlas Assurance Company .......... "658, 265 || Netherlands India Sea and Fire In- 
Australian Alliance Assurance Co.. 570,058 surance: Co. Fiwies ve sscaweves vs 51,206 
Australian Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 9,105, 677 || New Zealand Insurance Co. ........ 2,366,777 
Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Co.. 194, 620 || North British and Mercantile In- 
Caledonian Insurance Co. .......... 530, 616 surance C0... 323 aivsissess e viwacs'sc 957,887 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Co. North Queensland Insurance Co. 
Se ares Eon Soe vee ae 2,285,000 AL) ce oc Sak ee eee | oe 
Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Northern Assurance Company ... 785,698 
8 See i. Cae Se 1,275,872 || NorwichUnion Fire Insurance Society 2,753, "407 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. Palatine Insurance Company (Ltd.) 516, 722 
ee FI eS ED Pre eee ES 6,777,137 || Patriotic Assurance Co............. 63, 649 
Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine Pheenix Assurance Co. of London .. 990, 722 
Pnsirance Co, ois. a sy eee 288,222 || Royal Insurance Co. .............. 2,384,17 6 
Eastern Counties Insurance Co. (Ltd. ) 168, 688 || Royal Exchange Assurance Corpor- 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Co. WHOM 2S See ee eae ee 353,565 
OUR Sietiis.c sie ag 8 eos hardiness 851,144 || Scottish Union and National In- 
Imperial Insurance Company of Lon- surance CO.: (so sicieece, = ato 530,616 
CON CHIU ews cies es 8 ween cece 1,486,429 || South British Fire and Marine In- 
Lancashire Insurance Co. .......... 610, 318 surance: Co. Of NZ. a6 ccc tcsess 1,949,765 
Lion Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.) ...... 316,632 || Standard Fire and Marine Insurance 
Liverpool and London and Globe | Co: of Ni Za eis elec wots 562,405 
INSUSANCS CO. erie ss sie ce bbe ak 2,311,370 || State Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.) . 177,536 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Sun Insurance Office of London . 1,692,712 
ne ee aa hav chlo oh aes 1,029,000 |; United Insurance Co. (Ltd.)........ 4,443,944 
London Assurance Corporation...... 724,870 || United Australian Mutual Fire In- 
Magdeburg Fire Insurance Co. of surance Co; (iad)... fc... eee 445,291 
* Magdeburg A ES eee 244,345 || Victoria Insurance Co. (Ltd.) ...... i 484, 804 
Manchester Fire Assurance Co. ...... 780, 113 aoe | eee Co 


Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co. (Ld. ) 8,714,938 


In cases where insurances cannot be effected in New South Wales 
there is an arrangement with the Fire Underwriters’ Association by 
which the proportionate amount of the assessment due to the Fire 
Brigades Board is paid by the insured. No risks of this kind were in 
force at the close of 1897 or 1898, but at the end of 1896 the insurances 
on local properties held outside the state amounted to £200,260. 

The declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since 
the Fire Brigades Act came into force was as undernoted. The figures 

refer to the 3lst December in each year :— 


LS 122 SE ee a ee £36, 691,000 18S. . «cas genmee nes . 59,844,701 
18 Sos precept peer ree 41,631,582 ISOS |. cocetute ota eeties 59,340,096 
(his ee ye peer 46,253,370 EOUD). . cascvedeco enue - 59,720,282 
Lee ed Veer re oh cerns 49,209,395 EOOO «..ccsteednsoeee 99,907,953 
19883 5052.0: Be ae ee »  §3,583,000 R891 saws A ipee se 60,426,170 
| tot! SO aN ret + 67,148,388 ii g 2: ty owamamasnesees Gate 61,861,909 
ES | a eee Pigights ae 58,207,183 LOGO soiceucesenetnusenktt 63,689,331 
ROU Secs sec cen OF asst nos 58,415,945 RUUO'. |: occ cecnenteneas 66,427,642 


LSU2. ENS seca eenees £61,185,715 
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The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district 
during the year 1900 was 398, which may be classified as follows, 
according to the damage done :— 


DEST Et EPIIEEE Sohne. 5 05d 0ne sph avr ows cs naubunswermosnvanemepncteieeeys 357 
OL IOUS AAO 55,55 in vind s cosh «seu aancheeumasbaytanteisuash te ceoss 13 
FEO GAL OR GE ATION oo sissies se 01.3 2s ev Noes + 2s vay ogaaaesobenees 28 


Besides these, there were 85 chimney fires, and 82 false alarms. 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 18 were insured and 10 were not 
insured. Of those in which serious damage was effected, 12 were insured 
and | not insured; while of those coming under the head of slightly 
damaged, 142 were insured, 165 not insured, and in 50 instances the 
insurance was unknown ; so that it would appear the total number of 
insurances was 172, as against 176 non-insurances, or 49 per cent. of the 
whole number for which information is available. The percentage just 
given must be taken with qualification, as the premises and the property 
therein contained frequently belong to different persons, and in order to 
gauge the extent to which insurance is practised it would be necessary 
to ascertain in how many instances the double insurance was effected. 
In the returns above given a property is considered insured if the 
premises be covered and the contents uninsured, and the converse is also 
the case. It is remarkable how much more liable insured premises are 
to receive serious damage than those uninsured. This is a matter, 
however, belonging rather to the ethics of insurance than to statistics. 

The following is a statement of the fires which occurred in the metro- 
politan area during the past ten years :— 








Se Slight | Serious | Total Total 

; damage. damage. destruction. fires. 
1891 216 27 19 262 
1892 | 270 21 23 314 
1893 210 23 25 258 
1894 | 206 23 4] 270 
1895 | 299 20 48 367 
1896 230 27 34 291 
1897 384 23 42 449 
1898 372 19 3l 422 
1899 478 15 27 520 
1900 357 13 28 398 


Under clause 20 of the Fire Brigades Act authority is given to 
extend its provisions to the country districts ; but owing to an ambiguous 
clause in the statute the fire insurance companies do not consider them- 
selves called upon to contribute anything towards the maintenance of 
the country Boards, hence many of the municipalities have not taken 
any steps to come under the Act further than being gazetted. The 
country districts are served by volunteer fire companies, a return of 
which will be found in the subjoined table. Full particulars, similar to 
those given for the metropolitan district, cannot be obtained, and until 
the Act is made operative outside Sydney and suburbs correct returns 
will not be available, 
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The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
politan and country districts, and the number of fires attended during 
1900, were as stated below :— 




















Number of— | Number of— 
Name of Station. Actual | Men in Name of Station. | Actual | Men in 
fires at-the Bri- fires at-|the Bri- 
tended. | gades. ‘tended. | gades. 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade— | 
No. 1, Head-quarters...|) f 23 Country Companies—ceéd. 
No. 2, George-st. West | 10 POW oo .5, pees oe bé2 30 
No. 3, George-st. North 10 Densliguitic..05. ciscveces 4 10 
No. 4, Darlinghurst . | 6 fe a aaa aT 8 17 
No. 5, Newtown......... i a | ee ens) 4 21 
No. 6, North Sydney... 4398. J 6 CBr Pmess oo ss.c. 1 16 
No. 7, Marrickville ...) | i. 7 Goulburn (2 eae 4 22 
No. 8, Alexandria ......| | Boa Grafton (2 stations) ...{ ... 39 
No. 9, Woollahra ...... | ||. 5 VE ie aes eee ease 1 12 
No. 10, Redfern......... \j | 7 Ne caiccak vis as once’ 3 12 
No. 11, Paddington ... | 6 PROS os sa urdienct asses 3 12 
Auxiliary Firemen...... D) | Lis AION iceinan cae cvkanwham eee 2 15 
Metropolitan Volunteer Companies— TROMPSOY" ns. -dasececswess 3 25 
PE IIENONAE ices ectinecna wire aries 19 14 ner Ta eae past 15 
RN essa nn eerstecms 18 17 TAMEDiOM 00.5.0. cccersesees 4 14 
TATRMNIA via here> ae'sonace ence 14 15 Lambton, New ......... 2 16 
Drummoyne ............ 4 13 Seay Se 5 16 
cae he Eee 21 14 TONNE iss Navies ocaiewss 1 25 
GEEAMVINI ES ness yc comes ever 4 17 Maitland, BORE. sy syes4n: 2 18 
ERIESOP TOS. acesincyeicsens 10 13 Maitland, WCB on. - 5000s 8 22 
TROMMIOEE SG... cccscseren sas 8 12 Merewether............-.. 3 12 
Leichhardt ..............+. 27 11 PORUINNES is cca thes tele sexes 2 24 
PAVOEDOOL. v caiadicecs.esss 5 20 MERMMAe Sopn cc sennctasscedss us ) 
RI eae hibtenis chery ve oy 4 17 DADE OIE, iv ishepecemseiyes 12 
North Botany .........-:. 8 12 DEDEB IV AlOi. <6 once veiessnes ice 12 
Parramatta ..........0c00 3 20 IN canttcupowis chante 1 22 
Richmond ©... s.0iscesees: 1 15 Warrandera: ...3....:<0s.2 2) |. 15 
TOGA Gc dicis cenwsieciens 10 14 Newcastle, City ......... 12 20 
ROOK WOOK. ..cc.esceseenes y 15 Newcastle, Central ...| 10 20 
WV AUBTIOR AS ilo ceks Sens 13 16 Newcastle, West ...... 29 25 
Waverley ......... ures 29 15 DIAN coe ere s 5 oan a 4 16 
Wallougitby:..:.. 0.2.0... 6 17 EPRI 4... inn tedataedaleane 2 13 
Country Companies— oe PRR eae NEALE. 6 15 
Adamstown............06+- 2 13 Plattsburg & Wallsend} 1 25 
PEM a csmiinin cgesietiachek 9 24 Queanbeyan............... 25 
PEORCEI on Svanaececoseyss see 12 ILIGTOOOI ....0scceees: save 3 30 
TSCUEAIRIE: oo van decaens LS 12 Stoelitow.’ 2.060205: + 30 
EPROM 5251s idee nanid 8 15 Baemworths |: ...665,cces. 5 14 
TRAE ici sa sak snere ds emp 6 10 OME: «4a ¢-sonedbnig gteetinncbie 1 35 
PROT IIL ricdd pecs siren + 20 Temora.......+0+ epee ease: pies 
Braidwood .......cc.cee0 ie 14 PCOTHOLO: scarcecncaccar 1 10 
Broken Hill......... ERE 54 23 Bt a 7 | Le a Ra 3 18 
COAT OIRY jo... sasedscctssene oe 14 Wagga Wagga .......... 17 20 
Carrington .....:....000-- 6 23 Waratah Mayfield.| 2 15 
Condobolin ............-+. 5 13 Wentworth .............. 2 20 
WODIATIEUIG® on. coccesennse i 14 WAGERS Sn cccmay nace’ 4 21 
Cootamundra ........-... 3 13 Ho ee CORA Wa re ontario ete esate 3 26 
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Lire ASSURANCE. 


Life assurance, in common with other forms of financial business, 
received a severe blow during the crisis of 1893, from the effects of 
which it is only now recovering. ‘Prior to the year named all forms 
of life business showed great expansion; during 1894 and 1895 this ° 
gave place to a struggle to maintain the position already acquired; but 
since 1896 a decided improvement in business has been experienced. 
The falling off after the financial crisis was not to be wondered at. The 
sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of deposits in banks drove 
many of the policy-holders to borrow on the security of their policies, 
and borrowing was too frequently the first step towards the surrender of 
the policy on the security of which the advance was made. The business 
of the last half of 1893 and of the whole of 1894 was in every respect 
abnormal ; for it will be seen from the comparative tables given below 
that, taking the whole of the companies together, the surrenders and 
forfeitures actually exceeded the new business obtained. In dealing 
with the contraction in insurance business, it should be borne in mind 
that a good many of the old policies are now falling in, and at the same 
time the field from which new policies are obtained is sensibly narrow- 
ing, as the Australian states have been thoroughly exploited tor many 
years, while the insurable element of four and a half million people 
cannot be said to be large. Of late years, however, sundry new forms 
of insurance have been adopted, and the companies hope in this way 
more readily to attract the public now that a revival seems to have set 
in. 

Special laws regulating the business of life assurance are in existence 
in every state except New South Wales; but they are by no means 
uniform, no two states having precisely the same law. During 1862 
an Act was passed in New South Wales to encourage and protect life 
insurance, but its provisions in no way apply to the regulation of 
business. 

On account of the absence of official returns, the particulars relating 
to the institutions are obtained from the reports published and circu- 
lated by the companies themselves ; but, unfortunately, such statements 
do not allow of the business transacted locally being separated from 
that done elsewhere. During 1900 there were fourteen institutions 
operating in the state. Of these, five were local, five had their head 
offices in Victoria, one in Queensland, and three in the United States. 
The volume of the local business of those last mentioned proportionately 
to the total is, however, so small that returns relating to the American 
offices have been omitted from the following comparisons, except where 
their local business can be stated. Early in 1898 two of the Victorian 
Institutions amalgamated. Fourteen companies, uniting life with other 
classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, but with one 
exception their transactions in life risks in the state are unimportant. 


MONEY ORDERS. gol 


remittances of this kind are received from Western Australia, Queens- 
land, and the Cape of Good Hope :— 




















| Issued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wales. 
Leas : 
ued in | 
Year. | Drawn on | Drawn on Laat and agave 
New South other Total. New South Countries Total. 
Wales. Countries. Wales. a ae in | 
SW. | 
| 
eee £ £ | £ | £ | £ 
1891 1,236,425 341,319 | 1,577,744 1,233,191 285,796 | 1,518,987 
1892 1,436,300 326,413 | 1,762,713 1,436,109 303,703 1,739,812 
1893 1,266,691 | 349,194 | 1,615,885 1,269,889 286,349 1,556,238 
1894 | 1,017,003 | 298,634 1,315,637 | 1,016,570 | 241,352 | 1,257,922 
1895 985,771 | 283,429 | 1,269,200 | "984,509 262,726 1,247,235 
1896 | 1,019,556 | 294,039 | 1,313,595 | 1,014,040 413,480 1,427,520 
1897 1,009,030 | 302,820 | 1,311,850 ; 1,011,877 409,647 , 1,421,524 
1898 1,062, 350 309,377 | 1,371,727 | 1,062,816 | 369,557 | 1,432,373 
1899 1,120,804 316,123 | 1,436,927 | 1,118,518 348,084 | 1,466,602 
1900 | 1,182,554 325,413 | 1,507,967 | 1,178,713 362,822 | 1,541,535 





ae ee see tt 


The system of postal notes has naturally caused a reduction of 
money-order business, but when full allowance is made on this score it 
will be found that there has been a considerable falling off in the 
number and amount of transactions since 1892; the same shrinkage is 
visible in almost every form of mercantile activity. 

It is the practice of New South Wales to pay a commission to those 
countries to which money is transmitted in proportion to the amount of 
the orders forwarded to each, the rate of commission varying from 4 to 1 
per cent., and a similar allowance is made to the state by countries 
doing a return business. The amounts paid and received by the state 
on this account during the last ten years were as follow :— 





Year. Paid. i See Received. 
£ £ 
1891 3,171 3,464 
1892 2, 399 2,066 
1893 2,214 1,688 
1894 1,890 ] "445 
1895 1,7 71 1 537 
1896 1,812 2 326 
1897 ] 390 mal 
1898 | 1,901 | 2,075 
1899 | 1,925 mi 964 
1900 | 1,980 2. 031 


Money orders drawn on places within Australas: places within Australasia are limited to £20, 
the commission ranging from 6d. to 2s. for local orders, and from 6d. 
to 4s. for orders on the other states of the Commonwealth of Australia 
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and New Zealand. On Canada, Ceylon, India, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States, the maximum sum for which an order may be 
obtained is also £20, and the charges 6d. per £ or fraction thereof ; 
while on all other countries the limit is fixed at £10, and the commis- 
sion at 6d. per £, or fraction thereof. The total amount of commission 
collected from the public for each of the ten years from 1891 to 1900 
is given below, and against this amount is placed the excess of payments 
. over receipts shown in the preceding table :— 











Year, | Commission | Net Payments 0 | et Collections 
£ £ £ 
1891 19,198 #293 19,491 
1892 19,309 326 18,983 
1893 | 19,038 526 18,512 
1894 15,828 445 15,383 
1895 | 14,863 234 14,629 
1896 15,232 *514 15,746 
1897 | 15,133 *400 15,533 
18998 | 15,110 *174 15,284 
1899 | 15,874 *39 15,913 
1900 | 16,296 #5] 16,347 


* Net receipts from other countries. 


No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of ld. charged on 
all orders issued in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all orders 
of £2 and upwards, issued elsewhere, paid in the state. 

Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on the Ist 
October, 1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legislature. 
The transactions during 1900 were as follow :— 


Issued in New South Wales. 




















Denomination. Drawn on— 
New South Wales Total. 
(Inland). | Other States. 
Kiss. Gi Be ge > ey Hiss i 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive ........ 74,444 7 6 ) 
RE OWL” Peat aie oe pe eae eto al 190,580 17 6 
WaOdato Abe... Sci. sckek) 61,920 15 0 26,182 9 0 cee he 
oo NOES EE ice 2 SAM oak lS! BOS, 129,999 0 0 
Stamps affixed: .. <cisictcieimnne'e's’>c 5,142 4 0 264 3 11 5,406 7 11 
OUBL cn osc oe daitete ake £ 462,087 4 0 26,396 12 11 488,483 16 11 
peers cn Sew. Dontiniaies ees 
Denomination. Issued in— 
= - South ] } B Total. 
Victoria. | Queensland. Australia, | ~25™mania. 
cba Pio weoon | meee do} os. al es a 8 
1s. to 4s. 6d. inclusive ........ 1,717 4 0 | 1,55512 0! 507 2 6 21413 6/ 3,99412 O 
5s. to 10s. Sah Eos Sacakaoae a 3,488 17 6 3,030 10 0; 722 0 0 298 15 0/| 7,490 2 6 
DEMON IA) EO ee eee 1,151 11 0} 1,055 0 6) 23614 O 79 8 6] 2,522 14 O 
Is cede ta da cdsn cg aiscahe tacos Goad 5,756 0 O | 4,125 0 0) 700 0 0} 437 0 O 11,018 0 0 
Stamps affixed ................ 1431310) 13218 2 4218 3 AO & 336 10 11 
AEROS Oa £} 12,207 6 4! 9,899 0 8 2,208 14 9 |1,04617 8 | 25,361 19 5 
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No commission is paid by one state to another in respect of notes 
obtained for interstate use, but poundage is charged both by the state 
in which a note is issued and by that in which it is cashed. The 
poundage collected in New South Wales during the last quarter of 1593 
was £549; during the year 1894, £3,878; during 1895, £6,317; 
during 1896, £7,839 ; during 1897, £9,092; during 1898, £10,099 ; 
during 1899, £10,966 ; and during 1900, £11,850. The notes range 
in value from ls. to 20s., and the poundage payable thereon varies 
from ld. to 4d., according to the following scale :— 





Value of note. | Poundage. Value of note. | Poundage. 
s. d. d. | s. d d. 
se 1 5 0 2 
be 1 6 2 
2 0 1 | 10.0 3 
mao 1 15° 0 3 
ae 1 20 0 4 
4 0 1 | 

INSURANCE. 


There are no Acts of the New South Wales Parliament regulating 
the business of fire, life, and other forms of insurance, and local com- 
panies engaged in the business are either incorporated under special 
Acts or under the Companies Act. As the law does not require the 
publication of returns of the business transacted within the state, it 
is not customary for companies to disclose this information. The only 
figures available, therefore, are those relating to their whole business ; 
but the cases are few in which a statement of the whole business of a 
company throws light on its operations in New South Wales. The 
inconvenience arising out of the state of the law in regard to insurance 
has been the subject of complaint by all companies seeking to transact 
business on sound lines, especially those companies engaged in life 
insurance. No deposit or other guarantee of genuineness is required, 
and it is open to any one to start a life office, the business transacted 
being only limited by the extent to which the credulity of the public 
may be abused. The evils in regard to fire companies are not so great 
as for life companies, as the risks taken are almost invariably for short 
periods ; but they are sufficiently great to call for speedy remedy. 
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There were seventy-five companies operating in the state during 1900; 
of these, only ten were local institutions. In addition to those, there 
were two Underwriters’ Associations, which do not, however, take any 
risks. The number doing each class of business was as follows :— 








Head Office. 
Class of Business. fs | crane Capita 
New South | geet | yceutiea | Total 
can New 
| Zealand 
| | £ 
RUEOIDINY | ics vip'auic hop,0 oes Cae | 5 5 3 | Lb aR SAP 
BROOM. cos vase >= os eee | 3 | ae eee 12 15 2,125,393 
Maxine-only<.:.css<<420222 0 Oe | eee Rea 19 | 19 2,256,057 
Ripe suit lillie) 2 soso 2h eee onsale | webigeee 0S ae 3,983,328 
mire-oud Marne.<% ...30 oc. secseues 2 | 4 2 | > 8 652,660 
Fire, Life, Marine, and Accident..| ........ | ......-- 1 | 1 250,000 
Fire, Life, and Marine .......... | Sted Ee sSe7455 5 2 | 2 1,137,495 
Fire, Marine, and Guarantee ....) .,...... » Fie Ma Bees | 2 125,181 
Fire, Life, Marine, and Guarantee... ........ | AER aera 2 | 1 125,000 
Fire, Marine, Accident, andl 
BSUIMIRNUCO cw cthicts cies wee oe 6 si ctee | teeeeeee yA aes Chee ee eee Ne OA 2 77,500 


Accident and Guarantee ........ | Se ee 1 1 2 157,493 





The life assurance effected by the “ Fire and Life” offices forms a 
very small proportion of their total business. 


Fire INSURANCE. 


The amount of the net risks held in the metropolitan area is obtainable 
under the 15th clause of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, which requires 
each company holding risks within the proclaimed area under the Fire 
Brigades Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount held at 
risk on the preceding 3lst December within that area, less the sum 
re-insured with other contributory companies under the Act. This 
information, however, is for assessment purposes only, the companies 
being obliged to contribute one-third of the total annual expenditure of 
the Board, the sum subscribed by each being proportionate to the 
amount of net risks held within the said area. The total amount con- 
tributed by the companies towards the expenses of the Board during 
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1900 was £8,500, and the total contributions to be levied for 1901 are 
£9,400, from 42 companies. The net risk in the metropolitan area held 
by each company on the 31st December, 1900, was as follows :— 














Net Net 
amount at amount at 
Name of Company. risk on Name of Company. risk on 
3lst Dec., 3ist Dec., 
1900. 1900. 
‘ ee 
Aachen & Munich Fire Insurance Co. 813,361 || National Fire and Marine Insurance 
Alliance Assurance Company........ 2,034,802 CO O8 NA ra taig cea 4 ea cto os 1,090,953 
Atlas Assurance Company .......... 658,265 || Netherlands India Sea and Fire In- 
Australian Alliance Assurance Co.... 570,058 BUTANCEHOO. 36 6s eb bei one ceesee ee | 51,206 
Australian Mutual Fire Insurance Co.) 9,105,677 || New Zealand Insurance Co. ........ 2,366,777 
Batavia Sea and Fire Insurance Co... 194,620 || North British and Mercantile In- 
Caledonian Insurance Co. .......... 530,616 pilts Aity 72 bir Weg hs gees Peer pare 9 sme 957,887 
City Mutual Fire Insurance Co. North Queensland Insurance Co. 
gt os Bs i pee nee pee eee ee 2,285,000 15177 iy By Se hy hee ieee erate: 1,054,330 
Colonial Mutual Fire Insurance Co. Northern Assurance Company 785,698 
a ce va ee 20 hae ee 1,275,872 || NorwichUnion Fire Insurance Society; 2,753,407 
Commercial Union Assurance Co. Palatine Insurance Company (Ltd. 2) 516,722 
CRs alone hota s  wowivatdemens 6,777,137 || Patriotic Assurance Co............. 63,649 
Derwent and Tamar Fire and Marine Phenix Assurance Co. of London .. 990,722 
TISIPANOHIOG, 61 2055s vires wie aes 288,222 || Royal Insurance Co. .............- 2,384,176 
Eastern Counties Insurance Co. (Ltd.)} 168,688 || Royal Exchange Assurance Corpor- 
Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Co. QHOM: >... ees olaeetr eee ats ee 353,565 
AB ites 06a 62) ss css 851,144 || Scottish Union and National In- 
Imperial Insurance Company of Lon- surance CGi-7 cost eens, since 530,616 
COTA Ae ital tice de icv ose ss S6 ges 1,486,429 || South British Fire and Marine In- 
Lancashire Insurance Co. .......... 610,318 surance COSORD A on eenteus ss 1,949,765 
Lion Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.) ...... 316,632 || Standard ee and Marine Insurance 
Liverpool and London and Globe Coz Of Ni Zs a ew ect ois 562,405 
iMeurmuce eo... eee 2,311,370 || State Fire Insurance Co. (Ltd.) . 177,536 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Sun Insurance Office of London . 1,692,712 
eS cee Peete 1,029,000 || United Insurance Co. (Litd.)........ 4,443,944 
London Assurance Corporation...... 724,870 || United Australian Mutual Fire In- 
Magdeburg Fire Insurance Co. of surance Co; itd )o.. 20 - sec es 445,291 
Magdeburg Peas soins with eens 244,345 || Victoria Insurance Co. (Ltd.) ...... 1,484,804 
Manchester Fire Assurance Co. ie 780,113 
Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co. (Ld. ) 8,714,938 Total 5. cs ceetieesis = 66,427,642 


In cases where insurances cannot be effected in New South Wales 
there is an arrangement with the Fire Underwriters’ Association by 
which the proportionate amount of the assessment due to the Fire 
Brigades Board is paid by the insured. No risks of this kind were in 
force at the close of 1897 or 1898, but at the end of 1896 the insurances 
on local properties held outside the state amounted to £200,260. 

The declared amount of risks held in the metropolitan district since 
the Fire Brigades Act came into force was as undernoted. The figures 
refer to the 3lst December in each year :— 


legac ee £36 69E 000) © 1893.°... .:....ascas, . 59,844,701 
£45215 in eens ease St use ss IS0t.. eee 59,340,096 
MRR Oe eye ee a6 ha S10. -1895:..... ce ee . 59,720,282 
IST es Oe 49;900:305" | 1896.20.20. .. 59,907,953 
Se eee rete 53,583,000 —«:1897........ Me taee 60,426,170 
1880 ee 7 TE ees Fe 61,861,909 
HC eee pete a BeuTise  ~ °1899........c see 63,689,331 
1S ES 58415945 "1900.2. 2). eae 66,427,642 


VOOR ites Soesiae sees £61, 185,715 
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The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan district 
during the year 1900 was 398, which may be classified as follows, 
according to the damage done :— 


RTE I so nconseoo5y2 v0 overs ins sauoen soe enieame nated eons 357 
BLO AO 6. oS vets tasyee-ostwecccsuhenasbiet ume en egetou guess 13 
SAGE: CCRCIO DEOL | 550s cigdiis ve 0135s eenademadantoaaee inte wea lareeseenes 28 


Besides these, there were 85 chimney fires, and 82 false alarms. 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 18 were insured and 10 were not 
insured. Of those in which serious damage was effected, 12 were insured 
and | not insured; while of those coming under the head of slightly 
damaged, 142 were insured, 165 not insured, and in 50 instances the 
insurance was unknown ; so that it would appear the total number of 
insurances was 172, as against 176 non-insurances, or 49 per cent. of the 
whole number for which information is available. The percentage just 
given must be taken with qualification, as the premises and the property 
therein contained frequently belong to different persons, and in order to 
gauge the extent to which insurance is practised it would be necessary 
to ascertain in how many instances the double insurance was effected. 
In the returns above given a property is considered insured if the 
premises be covered and the contents uninsured, and the converse is also 
the case. It is remarkable how much more liable insured premises are 
to receive serious damage than those uninsured. This is a matter, 
however, belonging rather to the ethics of insurance than to statistics. 

The following is a statement of the fires which occurred in the metro- 
politan area during the past ten years :— 








light Seriou Total 
Year. dieses | Par his | destruction. fen: 
1891 216 27 19 262 
1892 70 21 23 314 
1893 210 23 25 258 
1894 | 206 23 4} 270 
1895 | 299 20 48 367 
1896 230 27 34 291 
1897 384 23 42 449 
1898 372 19 3l 422 
1899 478 15 27 520 
1900 357 13 28 398 


Under clause 20 of the Fire Brigades Act authority is given to 
extend its provisions to the country districts ; but owing to an ambiguous 
clause in the statute the fire insurance companies do not consider them- 
selves called upon to contribute anything towards the maintenance of 
the country Boards, hence many of the municipalities have not taken 
any steps to come under the Act further than being gazetted. The 
country districts are served by volunteer fire companies, a return of 
which will be found in the subjoined table. Full particulars, similar to 
those given for the metropolitan district, cannot be obtained, and until 
the Act is made operative outside Sydney and suburbs correct returns 
will not be available, 
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The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the metro- 
politan and country districts, and the number of fires attended during 
1900, were as stated below :— 


Number of— Number of— 





Actual Men in 











Name of Station. Name of Station. Actual | Men in 
fires at-|the Bri- fires at-|the Bri- 
tended. Lada tended. gee Ab SE) ceed Ricememmad | MEE ed Alaa ee al caren Sctte nal 

pL DERSEOS CR A Pe ia bs a Fire Brigade— 
baie 1, isi nett |) i ( {io Country Companies—céd. F 
Oo orge-st. Wes OT i, egy ete ost aa 0 
No. 3; George-st. North) | 10 Deniliquitt:..i<. csscsens + 10 
a 4, Darlinghurst .. j || 6 pT i it fe Mee Ne ST 17 
o. 5, Newtown......... | iy | RINNE I 4 21 
No. 6, North Sydney... a B, 6 Glenilames: 3.0.2 ...2.5.- 1 16 
No. 7, Marrickville ...| | | 7 Goulburn (2 aaa 4 22 
No. 8, Alexandria Bel |, 5 Grafton (2 stations) . oe 39 
wo 9, png ros | | | 5 | PRA i 54 fees vote care 1 12 
No. 10, Redfern......... 7 DR edi at eaea abercetu 3 12 
No. 11, Paddington ui | | 6 Talington ait onmineaeseuers 3 12 
Auxiliary Firemen......' J lig Sn ne aN SIRS B62 BANE ASD 2 15 
Metropolitan Volunteer Companies— TRCUIPSOY). «05. biieneceewws 3 25 
IAN oi tices < veces coins 19 14 TIN ooo die teyenewneny nas 15 
RPRRTOEID crc ave cero sine: 18 17 TAMIDIONG ensyccccvorsosees 4 14 
Burwood ..... tie PATE TS. 14 15 Lambton, New ......... 2 16 
Drummoyne’ ............ + 13 TRIBIMOPO). 005.5 dais cooes Seevave 5 16 
et ae an A OE 21 14 THB OW oss Hoses teas s« 1 25 
CEDAR VIII RE tse dipive eens een 4 17 Maitland, BOM bi 065453 2 18 
ERRIPSEVTIES 5 cco sccqccsenes 10 13 Maitland, West. .......<. 8 22 
ROMMEL sos seu cmsnedand °8 12 Merewether ........00..-+- 3 12 
Leichhardt .............++. 27 1] WORIPTIRL? Luk sogtcans dekyc eves 2 24 
IGEVOEPOOE ce cessise incense 5 20 WAIATEA son tedecpatedsaeues sis § 
EE cacti teins sania sar 4 17 Mb rpethey pos .rbecmcsec ones he 12 
North Botany ............ 8 12 Mi0e8:V-Alee. «nes vecess ner a 12 
Parramatta ........se00es 3 20 BSR aE 1 22, 
Richmond «........cccssese 1 15 NG PRMGOL A... sen ceanes 2. 15 
FLOGRABIC.... oisics cic evesiens 10 14 Newcastle, City ......... 12 20 
TROOUWOOG 5... osseinese. 7 15 Newcastle, Central 10 20 
WHEUBBIOO aapise vvsnc0ds5ei3 13 16 Newcastle, West ...... 29 25 
WRGOPIO Gy cs csoe ¢ snisicnsss- 29 15 fF 2 ame ge De HEY. 4 16 
g fabrense sik: Bashi doy v dines 6 17 OPange-..... <catonseare ene 2 13 
ountry Companies— RReIGOBs ....... shapes 6 15 
Adamstown ..........00044 2 13 Plattsburg & W allsend| 1 25 
SRI Rabi tie sg airin es 9 24 Queanbeyan...........0... ae 25 
PETUNTOBIG vance cceewees, ae 12 Singleton ..........0. se 3 30 
TRPAURAOEE booed scecess Ep 12 Stockton cc sesseerees 4 30 
Tg. | anes aa ae 8 15 Tamworth: .cciss.<encerss 5 14 
TROUT Ds pik rekwseniids cmp 6 10 DOGO: ;..1<4.ceradbanpeonnedi 1 35 
EI essence p-ntrnnyryesiers + 20 Tamora... on deteeeaaasaaas rs pee 
DTMIE WOOO . .ccceccesvenes we 14 PenteritOlas pucaceewmnices 1 10 
Broken Hill......... aes 54 23 Tietie’s PHP ck. arom sees 3 18 
CREE aia asic acmasanes ow 14 Wagga Wagga .......... 17 20 
Carrington .....;....002+ 6 23 Waratah and Mayfield.| 2 15 
Condobolin ........+...++. 5 13 Wentworth ..........0.00 2 20 
Coonamble ............... ban 14 WRG DAG, shiccecmanessss 4 21 
Cootamundra ............ 3 13 Wollongong...... .......- 3 26 
PN headend ane a al RR | SRM A il NAL) SS Se 
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Lire ASSURANCE. 


Life assurance, in common with other forms of financial business, 
received a severe blow during the crisis of 1893, from the effects of 
which it is only now recovering. ‘Prior to the year named all forms 
of life business showed great expansion ; during 1894 and 1895 this ° 
gave place to a struggle to maintain the position already acquired; but 
since 1896 a decided improvement in business has been experienced. 
The falling off after the financial crisis was not to be wondered at. The 
sudden stoppage of credit by the locking-up of deposits in banks drove 
many of the policy-holders to borrow on the security of their policies, 
and borrowing was too frequently the first step towards the surrender of 
the policy on the security of which the advance was made. The business 
of the last half of 1893 and of the whole of 1894 was in every respect 
abnormal ; for it will be seen from the comparative tables given below 
that, taking the whole of the companies together, the surrenders and 
forfeitures actually exceeded the new business obtained. In dealing 
with the contraction in insurance business, it should be borne in mind 
that a good many of the old policies are now falling in, and at the same 
time the field from which new policies are obtained is sensibly narrow- 
ing, as the Australian states have been thoroughly exploited tor many 
years, while the insurable element of four and a half million people 
cannot be said to be large. Of late years, however, sundry new forms 
of insurance have been adopted, and the companies hope in this way 
more readily to attract the public now that a revival seems to have set 
in. 

Special laws regulating the business of life assurance are in existence 
in every state except New South Wales; but they are by no means 
uniform, no two states having precisely the same law. During 1862 
an Act was passed in New South Wales to encourage and protect life 
insurance, but its provisions in no way apply to the regulation of 
business. 

On account of the absence of official returns, the particulars relating 
to the institutions are obtained from the reports published and circu- 
lated by the companies themselves ; but, unfortunately, such statements 
do not allow of the business transacted locally being separated from 
that done elsewhere. During 1900 there were fourteen institutions 
operating in the state. Of these, five were local, five had their head 
offices in Victoria, one in Queensland, and three in the United States. 
The volume of the local business of those last mentioned proportionately 
to the total is, however, so small that returns relating to the American 
offices have been omitted from the following comparisons, except where 
their local business can be stated. Early in 1898 two of the Victorian 
Institutions amalgamated. Fourteen companies, uniting life with other 
classes of insurance, have local branches or agencies, but with one 
exception their transactions in life risks in the state are unimportant. 
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Of the eleven Australasian institutions, the Australian Mutual Provi- 
dent Society and the Mutual Life Association of Australasia were 
incorporated under special Acts; and the City Mutual Life Assurance 
Society (Limited), the Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Limited), 
and the Standard Life Association (Limited) were registered under the 
Companies Act, the first-named in 1879, the Citizens’ Life Assurance 
Company (Limited) in 1886, and the Standard Life Association 
(Limited) in 1899. Of the remaining institutions five were incorporated 
in Victoria and one in Queensland. 

The results of the latest published actuarial investigations of the 
various societies were as follow :— 


Erg 
P = Basis Net 
Institution. - 3 of Date. or present Pie 
Se Valuation. | Liability. eee 
Pa 2 
| 
Per cent. £& £ 


Head Office in New South Wales— 

Australian Mutual Provident Society} 1849 34 (a) 31 Dec., 1900 | 16,379,150 | 17,448,878 

Mutual Life Association of Aus-| 1869 4 (q) 31 Dec., 1899 | 1,234,990 1,372,331 
tralasia. 

City Mutual Life Assurance Society| 1879 4 (t) 31 Dec., 1900 199,898 211,408 
(Limited). 

Citizens’ Life Assurance Company} 1886 34 (a) 31 Dec., 1900 353,605 387,688 
(Limited). 

The Standard Life Association (Ltd.)} 1899 SAL) - Sennen § 15,630 

| 


Head Office in Victoria— 

Australian Alliance Assurance Com-| 1862 33 (t) 31 Dec., 1897 273,827 $552,508 
pany. 

National Mutual Life Association of} 1869 4 (t) 30 Sept., 1898 | 2,545,718 2,835,357 
Australasia (Limited). 

Australian Widows’ Fund Life As-| 1871 33 (q) 31 Oct., 1899 | 1,311,808 1,379,275 
surance Society (Limited). 

Colonial Mutual Life Assurance} 1874 33 4 (q) | 81 Dec., 1899} 2,071,579 2,391,882 
Society (Limited). 

+9 


*Australasian Temperance and Gen-| 1876 3} (q) 30 Sept.,1900 | *233,142 $260,751 
eral Mutual Life Assurance Soci- 
ety (Limited). 


Hed Office in Queensland—- 


Australian Metropolitan Life Assur-| 1895 -- (q) § § 22,976 
ance Company (Limited). 





(a) Annual. (t) Triennial. (¢) Quinquennial. 
* Ordinary Branch only. + Includes Fire, Marine, and Guarantee Branches. t Includes 
Industrial Branch, the assets of which cannot be distinguished. § No information available. 


The net or present liability represents the present value of the sums 
assured in respect of whole life and endowment assurance, reversionary 
bonuses, endowments, and annuities in force at date of valuations, less 
the present value of the future pure premiums thereon. 

Seven of the companies are mutual, and the remainder are what is 
termed in insurance parlance ‘“ mixed’”—that is, proprietary companies 
dividing profits with the policy-holders ; while three of the institutions 
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also transact industrial business, and one company, the Australian 
Alliance Assurance Company, conducts fire and marine insurance. 
Most of the offices have representatives in all the Commonwealth States 
and New Zealand, and three institutions have extended their operations 
to London, and one also to South Africa. 

The following table gives the policies in force and the sums assured 
in each society at the close of 1900; the item “Sums assured” means 
the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death, or no 
attaining a certain age or at death before that age :— 


Policies 
See in force, ‘ bine pe Rivets? | Total, Annual 
Institution. exclusive B aa i Additions inclusive of} Premium 
of An- aera ‘| Bonuses. | Income. 
nulties. Annuities. 
No. £ bo £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ......| 160,884 | 47,706,765 | 9,235,203 | 56,941,968 | 1,555,560 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ....| 19,590 | 5,179,578 | 419,742 | 5,599,320 | 173,554 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.).. 9,764 | 1,274,166 36,545 | 1,310,711 48,017 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd) ....| 26,251 | 8,652,684 | 114,598 | 3,767,282 | 142,843 
The Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ...... 915 98,997 Nil. 98,997 4,963 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. 1,232 431,892 37,690 469,582 13,762 
National Mutual Life Association of Austral- a 
ies FS hss os 48,098 | 10,948,504 | 794,158 | 11,742,662 | 860,362 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance 
Mactety id ce oe a eh 22,186 | 4,742,674 | 177,480 | 4,920,154 | 174;733 


Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society(Ltd.)} 33,702 | 10,418,388 | 360,400.| 10,778,788 | 324,718 
tAustralasian Temperance and General 





Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) .. 8,703 | 1,362,635 14,303 | 1,376,988 45,855 
||Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance 

Company Gti)... 5... ..cicesib spd ddlog es 543 13,571 70 13,641 774 
*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 

United Staboat oo. col eee 8,985 | 4,098,452 qj 4,098,452 § 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of New 

PRI 5 hp cp oie coh Wes w nd ciabather ciameetebaerisnse 3,401 | 1,747,814 § 1,747,814 68,165 
New York Life Insurance Companyt ...... 5,231 | 2,212,033 q 2,212,033 98,167 

* December, 1899. + Ordinary Branch only. { Australasian business only. 
§ Not available. §| Included in previous column. 


|| Business in force in New South Wales only. 


The following table shows the business in force at the close of the 
year immediately preceding that of the crisis, the year following the 
crisis, and at the close of 1900. As was to be expected, the volume of 
assurances decreased in nearly every society from 1892 to 1894, and the 
results as disclosed by the figures aftord another striking instance of the 
widespread distress following the events of 1893. During 1898, 
however, most of the societies exhibited a considerable improvement 
in their business. The Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria (Limited) 
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was amalgamated with the National Mutual Life Association of Austral- 
asia (Limited) from 1st January, 1897. 


Amount Assured, excluding Bonuses 


Institution. and Annuities. 





1892. | 1894. | 1900. 








S £ £ 

Australian Mutual Provident Society ...... 38,888,283 | 39,510,130 | 47,706,765 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia..,... 4,430, 669 4,166,359 | 5,179,578 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.). 719,999 776,946 | 1,274,166 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.)... 429,084 845,984 | 3,652,684 
The Standard Diite Associatten) (ltd) ....0..] eccccsconcde. | cccacocarses 98,997 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company ... 769,987 645,463 431,892 
National Mutual Life Association of Vic- | 

SOV CRMME rapeseed didad le amiiea-de | 6,479,001 6,338,659 | 10,948,504 


Mutual Assurance Society of Victoria(Ltd.)) 3,665,517 ms AS to) Le ae 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance’ 
NOCIEGY PEMAILE Ns sss oncectndseaskeddbes sense 4,939,075 4,555,968 | 4,742,674 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society 
OU she \ecdatcccaseesdsaisieuncieialaxeae deh ascites _ 10,827,028 10,533,271 | 10,418,385 








Australasian Temperance and General 


Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)... 827,566 812,370 , 1,362,635 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance 

COmpaniyy Gabe yNis, «<a: 4. <csecaticatvaciscoasee! “naes Zaeshl. BBE i 13,571 
*Equitable Life Assurance Society of the | 

Unites ee oe 4,335,522 | 4,211,667 | +4,098,452 
* Mutual Life Assurance Company of New 

OUST” Zglle Rly CO west AR Reeve DOr Eee (MP hoe aap 1,107,258 1,253,462 | 1,747,814 
* New York Life Insurance Company ...... 1,883,765 1,665,068 | 2,212,033 








* Australasian business only. + Year 1899. 


The following table gives a summary of the new business completed 
during the past ten years by the eleven Australian offices represented in 
New South Wales. The assurance and endowment policies only are dealt 
with, as the annuity transactions are unimportant :— 








ou Amount Assured. Annual Premiums. 
Year. olieies.. |-————— - —— 

Total. | pottey.| Total: | Assurance, 

No. £ 2A £ EC =8. 1d: 
1891 28,032 8,435,673 | 301 273,061 | 3 4 9° 
1892 27,965 7,977,154 | 285 262,617 | 3. 5 10 
1893 24,488 6,019,408 | 246 197,086 | 3 5 6 
1894 25,721 6,062,494 | 236 |) 202,315|3 6 9 
1895 27,098 6,384,455 | 236 215,018 |3 7 4 
1896 29,611 6,895,567 | 233 230,896 | 3 7 0 
1897 30,761 6,974,149 | 227 | 240,962;3 9 1 
1898 35,675 8,479,842 | 2388 | 289,686 |3 8 4 
1899 39,434 9,039,315 | 229 294,476.|3 5 Q 
1900 42,855 9,237,454 | 216 |} 821172 |3 9 6 


Tt will be noticed that the average sum assured was £216 in 1900, 
compared with £301 in 1891, while the annual premium for £100 was 
considerably larger than for any of the other years shown. It would 
seem from these two facts that the depression of the past six years has 
had the effect of curtailing the insuring powers of the people; while 
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the proportionate increase in the premium is accounted for by the 
growth of the endowment assurance business. At the present time 
about 55 per cent. of the total assurance business is of this description, 
and it is evident that the combination of investment with insurance 
thus afforded has obtained a strong hold on the assuring public. The 
average sum assured per endowment policy is below that of the whole 
life policies, while the average annual premium is higher, as many of 
the policies are for short terms. The new assurances effected during the 
year, less the void business or discontinuances, represent the annual 
additions to the sums assured; this, or its opposite, is shown in the 
following comparison for the ten years ended 1900 :— 


Net yearly increase 


Year. New Assurances. | Void Business. Shatin ARATE! 
£ £ £ 

1891 8,435,673 5,096, 730 3,338, 943 
1892 7,977,154 6,099,772 1,877,382 
1893 6,019,408 6,218,360 *198,952 
1894. 6,062,494 6,305,437 *242,943 
1895 6,384,455 5,796,308 588,147 
1896 6,895,567 5,501,385 1,394, 182 
1897 6,974,149 5,344,764 1,629,385 
1898 8,479,842 5,328,957 3,150,885 
1899 9,039,315 5,053,752 3,985,563 
1900 9,237,454 5,673,224 3,564,230 


* Decrease. 

The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the collections 
from premiums on policies and the interest arising from investments of 
the accumulated funds ; while payments on account of policies matured 
and surrendered, cash bonuses, and expenses of management chiefly 
comprise the disbursements. The receipts and disbursements of each 
society during 1900 were as follow :— 

















| | Excess 
Institution. Receipts. Expenditure. | (Addition to 

| Funds). 

| £ £ £ 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ............ 2,364,216 | 1,409,112 | 955,104 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia ......... 244,076 165,827 78,249 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)...... ' 60,039 41,741 18,298 
*Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ...... 145,531 59,143 86,388 
+The Standard Life Association (Ltd.)............ 24,593 22,786 1,807 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company .. ...... 24,349 37,330 | 112,98] 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia 

(Ltd) Se eee een chee ates 524,121 382,753 | 141,368 
Australian Widows’ Fund. Life Assurance ; 

Society (tay )so2; ats ceseseeteatestes oe eve eureraeees 237,019 | 177,495 59,524 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)...| 406,428 | 299,704 106,724 
* Australasian Temperance and General Mutual 

Life Assurance Society (Litd.).................. 53,572 45,170 | 8,402 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Coed 

pany (Litd)).,..<.sc0sssassessvsapesesoteassassoavecss 9,432 7,242 2,190 

POU 3.0 ee eee haet eae £) 4,093,376 | 2,648,303 | 1,445,073 





* Ordinary branch only. 7 Includes the Industrial Branch. t Decrease. 
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The aggregate receipts and disbursements, under the accepted heads, 
for the eleven institutions were as follow :— 








Receipts. | Expenditure. 
£ | £ 

Premiums— CRasmnet o58 sk ides. Bie. 1,510,801 
NR 327,405. |, Sarmemders) 2... 5. cs. sadsccn cee 446,752 
BOT OE DY cle cicwoo ds ciineaes 2,498,948: | Ammuities 0.0.0... ....cccecceeee. 41,034 
Consideration for Annuities.. 87,500 | Cash Bonuses and Dividends 54,082 
PIE ace yatta eka ct slieaas' TL GE G06; |: dinersee 620 os ss sedaree 565,380 

Other Receipts (Rents, etc.).. 17,827 | Amount written off to Depre- 
ciation, Reserves, etc. ... 30, 254 
<n SRS ler 2 £) 4,093,376 "PGR sk sce dake 0 sates £) 2,648,303 


In 1894, for the first time for many years, the amount of interest 
earned and rents received was insufficient to meet the demands under 
the head of claims, and similar conditions prevailed during the following 
six years; the excess to be made good from the other sources, 
however, was small. 

The yearly additions to the accumulated funds are largely dependent 
on the volume of assurances current, and any changes in the one are 
reflected in the figures of the other ; it is, therefore, not surprising that 
coincident with the shrinkages in the volume of assurances in force up to 
the year 1894, the amount added to the accumulated funds had corres- 
pondingly fallen off. During the years 1895 to 1900, however, 
the additions to the funds have shown a considerable increase. The 
amount of funds and the interest received thereon, for the ten years 
ended with 1900, were as follow :— 


—— 











Accumulated Funds. | Interest. 

Year. Additions | Total Amount a 

during year. | Amount. received. ‘ ealiaedd: 

£ £ £ per cent. 

1891 1,380,553 | 15,821,425 902,774 5°97 
1892 | 1,360,100 | 17,181,525 967,678 5°86 
1893 | 1,147,143 18,328,668 991,369 5°58 
1894 — 912,276 | 19,240,944 1,041,529 5°54 
1895 | 1,057,942 | 20,298,886 1,037,477 5°25 
1896 | 996,045 | 21,294,931 1,038, 993 5°00 
1897 | 1,191,032 | 22,485,963 1,047,560 4°78 


1898 | 1,168,746 | 23,654,709 | 1,093,621 | 4°74 
1899 | 1,476,215 | 25,180,924 | 1,119,525 | 4-59 
1900 | 1,445,073 | 26,491,025 1,161,696 4°51 
The figures for 1899 include the business of the Standard Life 
Association (Limited) to 30th June, 1900. The total amount of accumu- 
lated funds for 1900 is exclusive of £99,332, the Investment Fluctuation 
Fund of the Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Limited) which 
sum was included in previous years. It, however, includes £14,360, . 
the amount of the funds of the Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance 
Company (Ltd.) at the 31st of August, 1899, which was not included 
in the total given for the previous year. 


3M 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The societies establish annually a statement of their liabilities and 
assets, with the object of showing the distribution of the accumulated 
funds and the amount placed to commercial reserve. The returns are, 
however, in no way connected with the valuation balance-sheets pre- 
pared at the date of the actuarial investigation. The assets and liabilities 
of each institution, for the financial year 1900, are shown in the 
subjoined table :— 


Assets Liabilities. 
' ‘ =} _ 
— ® 
eee I oe S : 
~ 
S =: en + - 4 a 
oO m2 se = = 
5 Snel > be 5 = 
Institution. 313 go 8 vey Fa fy 
ao) te Total. Ren, os Total. 
g™ | 558e g42) £ 
ss |83o8 o-..8 3 
2e lene = as =| } 
3 ar a, a 
° > 8s TOQ 4 
— oS n 
— AS natch eee ONES < 
£ | aA 


£ £ £ L 
Australian Mutual Provident Society| 12,926,977) 4,521,901! 17,448,878 i702 845 419,033) 17,448,878 


Mutual Life Association of Austral- 


























TMG A s.sinivish dics eee 904,574| 540,918] 1,445,492! 1,487,612| 7,880 1,445,492 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society | 
dl) ssi alent (ica ae eee ee 126,371) 85,087] 211,408; 209,664] 1,744) 211,408 
*Citizens’ Life Assurance Company 
CTY ae ote tg ites ee Tae | 167,983} 219,705} 387,688! 383,947} 3,741);  387,€88 
7Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ..} ........ 15,630 15,630) 2,786} 12,844) 15,630 
jAustralian Alliance Assurance Com- 
_ CE AS RAS hee Oe 253,146) 250,793) 503,939) 260,173) 243,766 503,939 
National Mutual Life Association of 
Australasia (Ltd.)).. 2... 2.2.60. 2,204,631) 1,028,328} 3,232,959) 3,092,870 140,089) 3,232,959 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life As- 
surance Society (Ltd.).......... 1,017,513) 425,715! 1,443,228) 1,428,294) 14,934) 1,443,228 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance 
NOCIEGY TIME Dae oa etna hwo ects 1,263,443) 1,234,831] 2,498,274) 2,392,657) 105,617| 2,498,274 
Australasian Temperance and Gene- 
ral Mutual Life Assurance 
PRRNNUS AED coy. wah mmuas $ 145,904|t 114,847] + 260,751) * 236,627| t 24,124) + 260,751 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assur- 
ance Company (Ltd.) .......... 3,937} 19,939 22,976) 16,550) 6,426 22,976 
Wolals,¢. 002 ec he 19,013,579| 8,457,644' 27,471,223) 26,491,025, 980,198) 27,471,223 
* Ordinary Branch only. + Includes Industrial Branch. t Includes Fire, Marine, and 


Guarantee Branches, which cannot be separated. 


About 50 per cent. of the total assets are represented by loans on 
mortgage, and another 20 per cent. is lent on the policies of the 
societies. In former years insurance companies were almost confined 
to these forms of investment, but recently more attention has been 
given to Government securities, loans to municipalities, and investments 
in shares; while considerable sums are deposited with the banks, or 
sunk in freehold and leasehold property. The remaining items require 
no special comment, except loans on personal security. Investments of 
this character are unusual in Australasia, the amount invested aggre- 
gating only £64,799. In some of the states the companies are obliged 
by law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of good 
faith, and the amount so lodged is included either under the head of 
‘Government securities or of deposits. 
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EXPENSES oF MANAGEMENT OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The ratio of expenses of management to premium income and gross 
receipts must necessarily vary according to the age of the society and 
the proportion of new business transacted. The figures are given for 
what they are worth. That a more exact comparison cannot be made is 
the fault of certain companies which fail to make a complete disclosure 
of their affairs, and do not distribute their expenses of management so 
that the cost of new business may be distinguished from that of old 
business ; the reports of other companies are unequalled in any part of 
the world :— 





Expenses of Management. 


Proportion to— 





Institution. 

Amount. Premium Gross 

Income. Receipts. 

| £ percent. | percent. 
Australian Mutual Provident Society ................ 214,681 14°00 9-08 
Mutual Life Association of Australasia .............. 51,704 29°85 21°18 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.)............ 16,265 32°76 27°09 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) ............ 17,891 13°74 12°29 
The Standard Life Association (Ltd.) ................ 21,307 87°23 86°64 
Australian Alliance Assurance Company.............. 3,762 25°24 15°45 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia (Ltd.). 86,916 23°48 16°58 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) 51,473 30°80 21°71 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd.) ........ 77,084 24°77 18°51 

Australasian Temperance and General Mutual Life As- 

Bipmaler EOGIOSY CEU.) 5. o cicccncce yao satc cess aus 19,302 44°31 36°03 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Co. (Ltd.).... 4,995 60°87 52°96 


ASSURANCE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The average amount assured per policy for each state, and for New 
Zealand, the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States, is given 
in the following table. The figures in some instances are probably some- 
what overstated as all the companies do not show complete returns of 
the business in each state, but the results may be taken as a fair estimate 
for each province. The Australasian business of the American insti- 
tutions excluded from the previous returns has been included for the 
purpose of establishing the Australian averages shown herewith :— 








Average Average Premium 
Country. sum assured per £100 of 
per Policy. Assurance. 
£ mio Saar A 
Commonwealth of Australia .....,...... 269 5 Or. Se 
New South Wales..............000 ies 316 5 Yael ae 1 
Vitra erie canes oisecaduuces 253 5 es oe F! 
Queensland = .3sis3.-8. 2, eee ee 299 7 Aga be | 
South Australia . 2.520.000. ....0.086. 243 3 5-8 
Western Australia .......,....0s.s0 324 2-19 2 
"RORINMENI fe Stcoec was tst econ stab ak so 268 3 4 0 
BE RMSE S Ci (A Sy Re RE aR ce > 258 3 010 
MIMIUOD WOIDROONY.. «fac c2ek. je eeeseegnit>- BAS ei eas ras 
Writed- SERGCS fe ooo. Voda ce kaedins basses BGR ibe “oer aes 


OSATIROS. cate cates cock eka te ea nas Pe ee 
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The average amount of assurance per head of population was, in 
Australasia, £21 ; in Canada, £16 ; in the United Kingdom, £15; and 
in the United States, £19; while the average number of policies per 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 77 ; in Canada, 47 ; in the 
United Kingdom, 43 ; and in the United States, 40. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In these states 
mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various societies have 
acquired large bonus additions. The average existing policy, including 
reversionary bonus, of the Australasian companies during 1900, was 
£301, as compared with the £269 shown in the comparative table. 

It would seem that the practice of assuring life is much more 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instanced ; 
and although the average sum assured by each policy is less, the number 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, that the 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


The present Bankruptcy Act came into force in January, 1888, super- 
seding a system which made insolvency a very easy matter. It was 
expected that the new Act would give a healthier tone to trade, and 
decrease the number of cases in which debtors would have recourse to 
law to be relieved of their engagements. The result anticipated, however, 
was not immediately realised, and bankruptcies were just as numerous 
as formerly, but since the year 1893 a decided improvement has taken 
place. In the thirteen years during which the present law has been in force, 
14,464 petitions in bankruptcy have been received; of these, 12,419 
were filed by the bankrupts themselves, and 2,045 on behalf of creditors. 
The petitions were not granted or were withdrawn in 531 cases, so that 
the total sequestrations actually made numbered 13,933. The following 
is a statement of the bankruptcy petitions for each of the thirteen years 
during which the present Bankruptcy Act has been in force :— 


Petitions 


























ee a Petitions in Bankruptcy. withdravn, pe oh 

Voluntary. | Compulsory. | Total. eine) it granted. 

No. No. | No. No. No. 
1888 735 116 851 28 823 
1889 935 166 1,101 39 © 1,062 
1890 1,079 164 1,243 50 1,193 
1891 1,016 222 1,238 49 1,189 
1892 1,267 239 1,506 | 43 1,463 
1893 1,535 209 1,744 59 1,685 
1894 1,364 148. 1,512 47 1,465 
1895 1,080 200 « 1,280 61 1,219 
1896., 937 149 1,086 46 1,040 
1897 795 90). | $45 19 826 
1898 677 108 785 31 754 
1899 521 112 633 21 612 
1900 518 122 640 38 602 
Total...| 12,419 | 2045 | 14,464 | 531 13,933 
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Tt will be observed that a regular decrease in the sequestrations has 
taken place since the financial crisis of 1893, the total for 1900 being 
considerably less than one-half of that in the year first-mentioned, and 
even 221 less than the bankruptcies in the fairly prosperous year 1888. 
This decline confirms the evidence of the growing prosperity of the state, 
already indicated by the increase in the savings of the people, and also 
by the life assurance returns. 

A bankrupt may obtain his discharge in one of three ways—by the 
sequestration order made against him being annulled, by the release of 
his estate, or by a certificate of discharge being granted to him. The 
bulk of the certificates issued are obtained under the last-mentioned head ; 
only three sequestration orders have been annuiled, and 178 estates have 
been released since the existing Act has been in force, while 1,504 
certificates of discharge have been granted. The number of certifi- 
cates issued from Ist January, 1888, to 31st December, 1900, was as 























follows :— 
DER Tei ee RCE os SP SE IE ON Se aet RRR LONRRT, Mle! SRNR Rs is Sf 
Sequestration Certificates sys Total 
Yor, | Order | elauna. | ot Diuanaree | iecpied | pans 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Rie vt! iededes hk 1 26 5 32 
TR I icashadons 14 114 7 135 
POM UI, iloseh vane t 95 4 103 
LEU Loo. | Cae toes 3 BOG Tai Lodees 312 
1892 1 19 I pe ae Slava 205 
BO aT, ocak toaee 6 152 2 160 
ETN cageqens Sees evegeenes Bre Me: ccodmeem 147 
LA OAT. ecspaxdun 12 Ey again eka aoe Be 154 
1896 1 21 95 1 118 
1897 1 25 66 1 93 
PRE en 2s aware 23 DSO dee aes 81 
1898 2 3 62 3 90 
1900 3 27 53 1 84 
Total ...... 8 178 1,504 24 1,714 





The number of estates in respect of which certificates of discharge or 
release were granted was 1,714, or 12 per cent. of the total sequestrations. 
In some few cases application is made for a certificate and refused ; 
allowing for these, it would appear that out of 100 bankrupts, 88 are 
unable or too indifferent to take the necessary steps to free themselves 
from bankruptcy. Under the law, the property of an uncertificated 
bankrupt, even if acquired subsequently to sequestration, is liable to 
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seizure on behalf of unsatisfied creditors ; and as applications for certifi- 
cates of discharge are the exception rather than the rule, it would 
appear that the great majority of bankrupts neither attain nor hope 
to attain a position in which they are likely to be disturbed by 
unsatisfied creditors. Before a certificate is granted, all fees owing to 
the Court and official assignees must be paid, and it is certain that not 
a few who elect to remain uncertificated do soin order to avoid payment 
of these fees. The number of sequestrations during the thirteen years 
the Act has been in force was 13,933, and of these 12,219 remain uncer- 
tificated. During 1900 the total number of sequestrations was 602 ; 
the liabilities, according to bankrupts’ schedules, were £743,887 ; and 
the assets amounted to £328,053. The qualification “according to 
bankrupts’ schedules” is necessary, as the returns of assets and liabilities 
established after investigation by the Court differ widely from those 
furnished by bankrupts :— 























Nominal— 
Year. Sequestrations, ; aro 
Liabilities. | Assets. | Deficiency. 

| 

| SNe. | £ £ £ 
1888 823 | 659,307 459,677 199,630 
1889 1,062 | 794,603 396,723 397,880 
1890 1,193 1,203,685 540,726 662,959 
1891 1,189 989,778 454,211 535,567 
1892 1,463 2,035,316 793,045 1,242,271 
1893 1,685 1,527,985 905,763 622,222 
1894 | 1,465 | 1,852,235 995,935 856,300 
1895 1,219 1,142,637 747,053 395,584. 
1896 1,040 627,314 409,928 217,386 
1897 §26 610,111 347,469 262,642 
1s98 754 | 605,563 263,500 342,063 
1899 612 321,913 175,345 146,568 
1900 602 743,887 328,053 415,834 

Total ...... | 13,933 | 18,114,384 | 6,817,428 | 6,296,906 





The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities of 
estates which have been wound up are not given, as to establish such 
would involve an investigation of the transactions in each estate; and 
even this operation would not result in complete returns being 
established, as there are many estates which remain unsettled over a 
long period of years. There are three official assignees to assist the 
Court in winding up the estates. ach official pays all money received 
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by him to the Registrar in Bankruptcy, who places the amount to the 
credit of the Bankruptcy Estates Account, from which all charges, 
fees, and dividends are met. The official assignees are also required to 
furnish quarterly statements of the transactions in each estate during 
that period, and the figures given in the two statements following were 
obtained from these returns. The char ges under each head were :— 








Paid j 

Peremptory Charges. Gouistitaneed eis if APS: 

Tos. Legal ag a een SR tal 

Year. Rent, Costs. ce Charges. 

Auction. | Valuation, Court Fees.) Percentage. 

Labour, etc. 
£ £ a £ £ £ £ 

1891 3,019 18,439 | 6,202 1,508 726 5,386 35, 280 
1892 3,692 10,350 | 7,192 1,582 891 5,581 29,288 
1893 3,952 13,743 | 7,133 1,473 652 5,691 32,644 
1894 3,571 18,308 | 7,139 1,528 1,148 8,610 40,299 
1895 2,780 16,752 8,519 1,414 718 6,182 36,365 
1896 1,955 22,488 6,113 1,321 551 4,665 37,093 
1897 1,617 13,929 8,100 1,293 691 5,129 30,759 
1898 1,519 7,085 4,438 1,246 348 3,194 17,830 
1899 1,364 6,435 4,062 1,062 267 3,031 16,22) 
1990 913 6,530 2,996 982 331 | 3,900 15,652 





The official assignees receive 24 per cent. on the amount realised, and 
a similar rate on the amount of dividends declared; in addition to 
this the Judge may grant special remuneration. The dividends paid 
and the undivided balances at the end of each year were as follow :— 





| | Money in hands of Official 


| Assignees. Balance of 
Year. ES OR 7 bos S22 pe na Bankruptcy 
Unpaid and un- Unpaid Estates Account. 


| 


ee 





claimed Balances. Dividends. 





2 = £ £ 
1891 52,304 1,449 432 21,651 
1892 45,084 1,145 591 | 20,284 
1893 40,433 | 9,532 132 4] 27,287 
1894 70,381 | 863 305 30,985 
1895 50,640 314 530 16,738 
1896 31,557 | 9,610 747 93.553 
1897 37,900 | 1,474 1,065 13,208 
1898 19,556 | 380 355 12,609 
1899 16,786 | 206 925 14,660 
1900 19,770 | 1,269 1,760 17,684 








On the 30th June, 1901, there remained to the credit of the Bank- 
ruptcy Unclaimed Dividend Fund £8,002, and to the Bankruptcy 
Suitors Fund, to which account interest earned by the Unclaimed 
Dividend Fund is placed, the sum of £1,160. 
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District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed throughout 
the state; and in most instances the positions are filled by Police 
Magistrates or other court officials. District Registrars have the same 
powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to examinations of 
bankrupts and the technical business of the court. 

The following table gives the callings of persons who became bankrupt 
during 1900; no trade, however, is recorded which showed less than 
10 bankrupts :— 











Calling. | No. Calling. No. 
1 A CE | 106 | APOE Mati hisiscceghadpssiese sic: 15 
cs a RD Pl COR ae Rae OR | 96 | Carpenters; Bre. i... cis. desi. oo 14 
EAA ES Ae ER ee eee 20 | CORERRRRGOTS Cor 3c oes. 14 
Hotel-keepers: .5,......cccouesesees 20 Others (under 10 Sequestra- 
DAMIR sce cck cis cakes soomeciones 18 | TOMS) sevrenrersrensenceaseyer se mS 
ING:OBCIPALION: :.2....5.00hemdecceess 18 
SPOREMPEDOIS «cosa cnr schssonscosepsee) 17 
Camere 10005 Loken ss ssccapiawes oe od 16 COUAE kohvssdewwminciebes.« 602 





The foregoing pages deal with the commercial aspect of bankruptcy ; 
other information relating to legal procedure will be found in the 


chapter dealing with the transactions of the Law Courts. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REAL ESTATE. 


The Real Property Act came into force in 1862, dealings in real 
estate before that year having been regulated by the Deeds Regis- 
tration Act of 1843. The Real Property Act completely revolutionised 
the procedure in regard to land transfers, and was modelled on the 
lines of legislation in South Australia adopted at the instance of Sir 
R. R. Torrens—hence the popular name of Torrens’ Act. The chief 
features of the Act are the transferring of real property by registration 
of title instead of by deeds ; the absolute indefeasibility of the title when 
registered ; and the protection afforded to owners against possessory 
claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good notwithstanding any 
length of adverse possession. From the passing of Torrens’ Act all 
lands sold by the Crown were conveyed to the purchasers under its 
provisions, and the provisions of the old law were restricted to transac- 
tions in respect of grants already issued. The area for which grants 
under the old system had been issued in 1862 was 7,478,794 acres ; 
since then 1,385,040 acres have been brought under the provisions of 
Torrens’ Act, so that the area still under the Deeds Registration Act is 
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6,093,754 acres. Lands are allowed to be placed under Torrens’ Act 
only when their titles are found to be unchallengeable; but thousands of 
acres are brought under the Act during the course of every year, so that 
it is merely a question of time when the whole of the lands of the 
state will be under a uniform system. The area of Crown lands 
conveyed, and of private lands brought under the Real Property Act 
during the decade ended 1900 was as follows :— 


Crown Lands conveyed Private Lands brought | 

















a under the Act. stead Broweute Act. | mae 
Area. | Value. | Area. | Value. | Area. | Value. 
acres. £ acres, £ acres. £ 

1891 279,247 403, 42) 51,145 | 1,163,044 | 330,392 | 1,566,465 
1892 189,990 | 301,165 83,627 | 1,243,890 | 273,617 | 1,545,055 
1893 253,941 | 306,842 44,999 962,413 | 298,940 | 1,269,255 
1894 267,730 | 485,006 45,756 808,234 | 313,486 | 1,293,240 
1895 289,157 | 261,262 22,230 755,114 | 311,387 | 1,016,376 
1896 320,474 | 226,440 53,717 861,811 | 374,191 | 1,088,251 
1897 268,014 | 161,694 26,941 617,984 | 294,955 779,678 
1898 434,692 | 236,090 25,169 662,888 | 459,861 898,978 
1899 551,585 | 396,315 59,644 776,863 | 611,229 | 1,173,178 
1900 526,381 | 427,285 47,224 837,315 | 573,605 | 1,264,600 


For the whole period during which the Real Property Act (Torrens’) 
has been in operation, 19,044,301 acres, valued at £20,836,029, have 
been conveyed under its provisions, and 1,385,040 acres, valued at 
£22,357,922, have been brought under it, and deeds under the old Act 
to the same extent cancelled. 

The transfers and conveyances of private lands which take place 
during ordinary years indicate in some measure the condition of business; 
the volume of these transactions, however, in some years cannot be relied 
upon as giving more than an indication of speculation or inflation. In 
the following table, which covers ten years, there is shown the considera- 
tion money paid on sales of private lands during each year, excluding, 
of course, lands sold on long terms. During 1888 land to the value of 
£11,068,873 changed hands, but in 1900 the amount had fallen to 
£5,710,110. The year 1888 marked the last flickering uf the boom 
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period, when land speculation proceeded on a scale of unexampled reck- 
lessness. The other extreme was reached in 1897, when the value of the 
land transferred was only slightly more than in 1877, and nearly 
£1,000,000 less than in 1896. Although the year 1900 showed a 
greater activity than any of the years since 1892, it is evident that 
transactions in land still very largely represent conveyances by mortga- 
gors and mortgagees, genuine speculation in land having almost wholly 
died out :-— 


Conveyances or Transfers. 





baie ee Und ees ee ee Und | 
| Old ames: mee Now SyRtan. Total. 
£ £ se 
1891 4,564,285 3,602,082 8,166,367 
1892 3,537,829 2,716,379 6,254,208 
1893 2,317,777 2,532,211 4,849,988 
1894 1,945,527 2,048,977 3,994,504 
1895 1,812,199 1,862,638 3,674,837 
1896 | 2,212,158 2,009,172 4,221,330 
1897 | 1,149,989 2,101,390. |! 3,251,379 
1898 1,275,316 2,251,140 3,526,456 
1899 1,873,076 3,099,279 4,972,355 
1900 2,265,901 3,444,209 5,710,110 


As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the 
issue of a certificate the title of the person named on the certificate is 
indefeasible. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by which 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as should the 
transfer be made to the wrong person the holder of the certificate 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulently. 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, through 
error, may have been deprived of their properties, an assurance fund 
has been created by a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on 
the declared capital value being levied on property first brought under 
the Act, and upon transmissions of titles of estates of deceased proprietors. 
It is an undeniable proof of the value of the Act, and the facility of its 
working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 3lst December, 
1909, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to only £15,935. 
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The amounts paid into the Treasury on account of the assurance fund 
during each of the ten years ended 1900 were as follow :— 


| 
° | 
Compensation | 4 mounts Credited 


> Collections, 
Year. | less Refunds. | Laval fe hi | to Fund. 
| 
£ £ £ 
1891 5,345 Nil 5,345 
1892 4,670 1,053 3,617 
1893 4,083 Nil 4,083 
1894. | 4,882 367. | 4,515 
1895 | 4,276 l 4,275 
1896 3,912 12 3,900 
1897 | 4,721 35 4,686 
1898 4,808 4 4,806 
1899 5,272 324 | 4,948 
1900 4,284 12,414 eee sys 





The assurance fund, which forms part of the Trust Fund of the 
Treasury, amounted to £180,331 at the close of 1900, and bears interest 
at rates of 3 and 4 percent. The accretions to this fund—that is, 
interest and collections—average now fully £10,000 per annum, while 
the total withdrawals duving the whole currency of the Act have | 
reached £15,935; thus, as there is every likelihood of the amount 
annually added growing larger as years roll on, the fund bids fair to 
attain considerable dimensions. 


MortTGAGES. 

All mortgages, except those regulated by the Bills of Sale Act of 
1855 and the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894, are registered at the 
Registrar-General’s Office, and it isa fair assumption that the number 
recorded represents the bulk of the mortgages effected. Where more 
than one mortgage has been effected on the same property, the mortgages 
take priority according to the time of registration, and not in accordance 
with their respective dates. The amount of consideration for which a 
mortgage stands as security is not always stated in the deeds, the words 
‘‘ valuable consideration” or “‘ cash credit” being inserted instead of a 
specific sum in many of the transactions of banks and other loan institu- 
tions, in cases where the advances made arc liable to fluctuation ; and 
as this frequently occurs when the property mortgaged is of great value, 
an exact statement of the totaladvances against mortgages cannot be 
given. It must be borne in mind, therefore, that the figures in the 
tables given below refer only to cases in which a specific amount 1s 
stated in the deeds, whether that amount be the sum actually advanced 
or not. What is true of mortgages registered holds good for discharges, 
the amount of which, as shown in the tables, is still further reduced by 
the exclusion of mortgages which have been satisfied by foreclosure or 
seizure, a record of which is not available. Many mortgages, therefore, 
appear in the official records as current, notwithstanding that the 
property which they represent has passed away from the mortgagor. 
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MortTGAGES OF REAL ESTATE. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Registration 
Act of 1843 or the Real Property Act of 1862, according to the Act 
under which the title of the property stood at the time of registration. 
The mortgages registered for each of the ten years ended 1900 
were :— 


Registrations— 


Under Deeds | 
Woy. Registration Act. Under Real Property Act. | Under both Acts. 


Number. | Consideration. | Number. | Consideration. | Number. | Consideration. 


SSS assesses ssh ss = sss sss ues eames 











£ £ £ 

1891 10,348 | 10,520,261 | 4,523 8,535,876 | 14,871 | 19,056,137 
1892 10,450 9,328,563 | 4,644 6,770,594 | 15,094 | 16,099,157 
1893 9,351 7,434,029 | 4,704 6,034,324 | 14,055 | 13,468,353 
1894 8,901 5,824,797 | 4,277 5,624,968 | 13,178 | 11,449,765 
1895 8,467 7,183,729 | 3,886 4,741,877 | 12,353 | 11,925,606 
1896 7,855 5,428,148 | 3,677 4,652,779 | 11,532 | 10,080,927 
1897 3,898 4,147,583 | 3,571 4,354,412 | 7,469 8,501,995 
1898 3,861 4,698,034 | 3,617 4,807,182 | 7,478 9,505,216 
1899 3,876 4,280,730 | 3,923 4,282,651 7,799 8,563,381 


1900 3,468 3,839,860 | 3,991 4,965,746 | 7,459 8,805,606 
| | 





The consideration given generally represents the principal owing ; in 
some cases, however, it stands for the limit within which clients of 
banks and other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though many 
of these clients may be in credit while their property is mortgaged and 
unreleased. 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less than 
the amount registered, for, as previously mentioned, the discharges do 
not include foreclosures, which if not formally registered as discharges 
are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. The volume of the releases is 
also reduced by mortgages paid off in instalments, as the discharges 
may be given for the last sum paid, which might happen to bear a very 
small proportion to the total sum borrowed ; and, further, the total of 
discharges is reduced owing to the practice, now largely followed, of 
allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to be extended for an 
indefinite period. 

Conveyances under mortgage or purchases of equity of redemp- 
tion, and transfers which represent dealings between mortgagees, 
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are, in point of value, unimportant ; nevertheless, to complete the 
transactions in mortgages, returns covering the period of ten years 
ended 1900 are given below. The table is incomplete, as the con- 
sideration in respect. of conveyances and transfers under the Real 
Property Act cannot be given ; while the figures for 1900 are exclusive 
of 3 conveyances under mortgage, and 105 transfers of mortgages, for 
which the amounts involved are not stated :— 
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Deeds Registration Act of 1843. Transfers 
1 CO ac Me Rd Cu ee SC 
under Real 
ee Conveyances under Morigage. Transfers of Mortgages. Property Act. 
Number. Consideration. Number. Consideration. Number. 
| | | 
£ £ 
1891 348 245,111 246 390,243 218 
1892 392 162,307 253 1,219,401 255 
1893 430 216,925 383 276,507 347 
1894 374 381,738 508 485,489 318 
1895 320 159, 608 600 768,368 308 
1896 467 256,967 Mees 287,361 227 
1897 450 280,583 146 174,379 215 
1898 406 276,803 200 306,488 ° 258 
1899 285 128,423 166 380,363 278 
1900 162 142,667 273 526,542 254 





Morreaces oN Live Stock AND WOot. 


Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops 
are registered under special Acts, the two first mentioned under a 
temporary measure passed in 1847, which was continued from time to 
time and became permanent by a special enactment in 1860, and the 
‘liens on growing crops under one passed in 1862. The mortgages on 
live stock are current till discharge, while the liens on wool mature at 
the end of each season and terminate without being formally discharged. 
Mortgages under each Act are valid without the stock or crops being 
delivered to the mortgagees. The figures relating to live stock are 
given in some detail, as they throw considerable light on the condition 
of the great industry of the country. They must, however, be taken 
with this qualification, that the amount stated represents in many cases 
merely nominal indebtedness, and the advances are not in every instance 
made to persons financially embarrassed. But with full allowance on 
this score, the figures given hereunder will make it plain how large a 
hold the lending institutions have upon the great pastoral industry. 
The following statement shows the liens on wool and the mortgages on 
live stock registered during each of the ten years ended 1900. Sums 
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secured both by a lien on the wool and by mortgage of the sheep, are 
included under the head of mortgages only :— 





Preferable Liens on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 











art No. of | Consid No. of f | Consid 
No. 0 onsidera- No. of : No. 0 onsidera- 
Nupiber. Sheep. tion. Number. Sheep. Homed Horses. | tion. 
Cattle. | 
£ | £ 
1891 1,701 10,201,412 1,320,823 | 2,328 6,896,947 111,432 16,728 2,632,758 
1892 2,051 | 12,094,876 | 1,688,661 2,326 | 5,966,971 | 142,695 | 16,904 | 2,814,687 
1893 2,257 13,204,407 1,935,660 2,270 8,357,014 227,531 24,241 | *3,176,725 
1894 2,627 16,084,929 1,952,451 2,167 6,586,711 698,448 18,016 | *2,059,381 
1895 2,509 14,689,647 2,101,048 1,901 4,983,071 148,629 18,292 2,254,290 
1896 2,364 | 11,309,327 | 1,841,949 1,768 | 4,748,695 93,550 | 24,520 | 1,705,245 
1897 2,183 9,277,004 1,056,721 1,678 | 4,290,304 | 62,644 | 13,474 | 1,418,884 
1898 2,012 8,492,863 1,048,261 1,884 2,192,645 95,454 14,375 1,518,887 
1899 1,947 6,773,749 726,589 2,063 | 3,540,555 | 87,039 | 14,885 | 1,098,655 
1900 1,758 5,062,024 | 790,421 2,102 3,708,874 59,358 12,062 1,667,583 





* The figures for 1895 and 1894 include the consideration for 245 and 22 camels respectively. 


To supplement the information just given, the following table, which 
shows the proportion of the flocks of the state covered by lien and 
mortgage, has been compiled. In addition to the numbers given, a 
considerable quantity of stock is in the hands of financial institutions 
as mortgagees in possession, but an exact statement of this it is not 
possible to obtain :— 








Sheep. | Horned Cattle. | Horses. 

Year legate | eno | FEO | FYO- 

5 . * Fe | portion | . |Involved| portion - |Involved} portion 

boner gh Rea involved | sche ga in Mort- | involved Total in in Mort- | invelved 

. Mortoase| to total x gage. | to total gage. | to total 

Bas "| flocks. herds. number. 

No. No. per cent. No. No. | per cents No. No. | per cent. 
1891 | 61,831,416 | 17,098,359 27°7 =| 2,128,838 | 111,432 52 | 469,647} 16,728 3°6 
1892 | 58,080,114 | 18,061,847 31°1 =| 2,221,459 | 142,695 6-4 | 484,309| 16,904 3°5 
1893 | 56,980,688 | 21,561,421 37°38 | 2,269,852 | 227,531 10°0 =| 493,231) 24,241 4°9 
1894 | 56,977,270 | 22,671,640 39°8 | 2,465,411 | 698,448 | 28°3 | 518,181| 18,016 3°5 
1895 | 47,617,687 | 19,672,718 41°3 | 2,150,057 | 148,629 69 | 487,943] 18,292 3°7 
1896 | 48,318,790 | 16,058,022 33°2 | 2,226,163} 93,550 4°2 | 510,636| 24,520 4°8 
1897 | 43,952,897 | 13,567,308 30°9 | 2,085,096 | 62,644 3°0 | 498,034| 13,474 2°7 
1898 | 41,241,004 | 10,685,508 25°9 =| 2,029,516} 95,454 4°7 | 491,553| 14,375 2°9 
1899 | 36,213,514 | 10,314,304 28°5 | 1,967,081 | 87,039 44 | 482,200) 14,385 3°0 
1900 | 40,020,506 | 8,770,898 21°9 | 1,988,116 59,358 3°0 | 481,417 | 12,062 2°5 


$$$ 


The mortgages shown represent the annual registrations ; hence the 


sheep involved were those pledged during twelve months only ; and as 
the currency of a mortgage on live stock, unlike that of a lien which 
terminates at the end of the season, is variable, it follows that the 
figures in any year do not represent the total number of sheep covered 
by mortgage, and that the proportion of the flocks held under lien and 
mortgage, after making every allowance for releases, is therefore some- 
what higher than that stated. This remark applies equally to the 
figures given for horned cattle and for horses. 
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DISCHARGES OF MORTGAGES. 


The number of discharges registered amounts in an ordinary year to 
about one-sixth of the mortgages of live stock registered. The figures 
for the ten years ended 1900 were :— 











| 
Year. | Number.| Amount. Year. | Number. | Amount. 
| 
> | £ 
1891 380 1,184,372 1896 432 886,218 
1892 317 985,048 1897 385 549,064 
1893 | 286 1,062,827 1898 423 $21,644 
1894 334 496,041 1899 432 957,082 
1895 372 1,053,863 1900 521 687,787 
| 


There were also 29 discharges of liens, amounting to £35,255 during 
1900 ; these represent transfers of security and repayments during the 
season, as liens terminate by effluxion of time at the close of the wool 
season. 


LIENS ON GROWING CROPS. 


Under the provisions of the Act, Jiens, the duration of which must 
not exceed one year, are made on agricultural and horticultural 
produce. Such advances do not ordinarily reach large sums, either indi- 
vidually or in their total, as there is an element of uncertainty in the 
security offered. During the last ten years the advances ranged from 
£78,448 to £219,392 per annum. The liens registered in 1900 were 
1,514 in number, covering advances to the extent of £161,887 :— 


Year. Number. |Consideration. Consideration. 














Year. _ Year, | Number, Considertion|| Year, | Number. |Consideration Number. 





1892 es 416 130, 155 1897 1,947 151,334 
1893 1,789 159,007 1898 1,779 161, 216 
1894 | 2,291 181,432 1899 1,712 158, 359 


£ £ 
1891 1,171 78,448 1896 | 2,567 202,605 
1895 2,621 219,392 1900 L 514 161,887 


MorRTGAGES ON SHIPS. 


Mortgages of registered British vessels are dealt with under the 
Merchant Shipping Act of 1894. The mortgages are, according to the 
Act, divided into two classes, one in which the ship is the sole security, 
and the other in which the advances are made on the security of what 
is termed in the Act “ the account current,” which may comprise ships, 
wharfage appliances, etc. Registrations are effected at the two ports of 
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registry, Sydney and Newcastle; the returns given in the subjoined 
statements apply to both ports :-— 























Mortgage on ships only. ° Mortgage on account current. 

Yea Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
ae | Amount. No. Amount. No. | Amount. | No. | Amount. 
| 

& f £ £ 

1891 37 22,377 7 35 792 + 3,672 8 8,800 

1892 36 





1893 23 13, 152 10 6,681 315 15 3,019 
1894 34 11,420 21 
1895 24 9,790 9 
1896 18 6,165 18 
1897 21 7,745 25 22,917 
1898 13 | 4,652 9 5,840 3,000 12 | 21,258 
1899 10 4,525 16 | 27,487 13,250 18 | 42,104 
1900 27 11,839 10 10,340 10 1,555 y: 9,891 


13,577 


18,571 9 8 19 | 51,293 6 | 10,000 
1,835 7 | 16,600 


12 

+ 
4,617 9 900 I | 19,730 
19, 630 9 5,450 7,250 
2 1,509 12 12,934. 
5 
6 


The number of mortgages registered in which ships figure as the sole 
security represents the vessels encumbered—that is to say, “one ship one 
mortgage”; the number of mortgages in the other class may or may not — 
represent the number of vessels mortgaged. The discharges of mort- 
gages during the same period were as follow :— 





Mortgage on ships only. Mortgage on account current. 

Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. Steam Vessels. 
Year. 

No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. No. Amount. 

£ £ £ £ 

1891 17 12,482 10 9,004 3 | No amount 7 12,400 
1892- 23 9,769 7 3,872 6 2,717 2 $72 
1893 | 20 13,962 5 13,026 1 | No amount 2 90 
1894 is 5,948 12 10,325 ] do nil. nil. 
1895 28 11,096 7 8,664 6 216 8 1,000 
1896 15 5,230 9 13,553 z 501 2 150 
1897 ll 3,193 18 16,643 4 840 7 4,800 
1898 16 6,659 8 10,002 5 1,513 1 ] 
1899 13 7,494 14 21,185 4 2,303 12 16,459 
1900 7 AR FS ll 4,361 4 1,052 15 4,383 


In some cases of mortgages on account current the amount of con- 
sideration is not stated, and the figures given must be accepted with this 
qualification. 


BILts oF SALE. 


All mortgages of personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, 
wool, live stock, and growing crops, are filed and entered at the Supreme 
Court under the Bills of Sale Act of 1855, as consolidated by Act No. 10 
of 1898. This Act provides that each document shall be filed and entered 
within thirty days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction is 
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illegal ; and that the registfation shall be renewed every twelve months ; 
and to prevent fraud and imposition the records are open to the inspection 
of the public. The total amount of advances annually made on bills of 
sale is not. readily available, but judging from the number of bills filed 
the sum must be considerable. The provisions of the Act are availed 
of by all classes of the community, but brewers and money lenders figure 
conspicuously among the transferrees. No complete record is made of 
the bills terminated voluntarily or by seizure, the official records showing 
only those discharged in the ordinary way. Seizures of the security 
given, which generally comprises household furniture and stock-in-trade, 
are common occurrences, and it is to be regretted that no record of them 
is kept; but, as previously shown, the neglect in the registration ot 
foreclosures is a weakness in the procedure under all Acts regulating 
mortgage transactions. The bills filed and the discharges registered for 
the ten years ended 1900 were as follow :— 





Registrations. 
Voie aS Renewals under 
: Filed in Satisfied or orders Bills of Sale Act of 1898. 
Supreme Court. | for discharge made. 





1891 2,697 Tap eae ea a 
1892 | 2,776 EWEN 7 Spleen  Bheabon tie prene 
1893 3,111 96 bis RES 
1894 2,752 7] RO peE ENS Bete SOU Pumas 
1895 2,512 Pap ee eee PSE ies, 
1896 ry eee 158 CR aie 
1897 | 3,368 156 Hire urine. 
1898 3,725 220) | 1,375 

1899 3,945 993 1.742 

1900 3,503 207 2,005 





SuMMARY OF MORTGAGES. 


The volume of mortgages registered and discharged under each class 
is given below. As the returns are incomplete, from causes already 
alluded to, no general total has been established. The following table 
shows the total consideration of the mortgages registered during each 
of the last five years :— 








Property. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
On Real Estate— bc pe £ ‘£ : Sd Brae - 

Under Deeds Registration Act ....| 5,428,148 | 4,147,583 | 4,698,034 | 4,280,739 | 3,839,860 

,. Real Property Act.......... 4,652,779 | 4,354,412 | 4,807,182 | 4,282,651 | 4,965,746 

‘ On Personalty— 
TAC OPN OE so ia tld uae 2 0d hele 1,341,949 | 1,056,721 | 1,048,264 726,589 790,421 
Mortgages on Live Stock .......... 1,705,245 | 1,418,884 | 1,518,887 | 1,098,655 | 1,667,583 
Liens on Growing Crops .......... 202,605 151,334 161,216" 158,359 16] ,887 
Mortgages on Ships .............- 25,795 30,662 10,492 32,012 22,179 
5 » and Shipping 

Appliances ........ CPR LRA ROE | *12,700 14,443 24,808 55,354 11,446 


Bills of Sale ........ Rissa ae & = Not available. 


EE eee 


* Figures incomplete. 
3N 
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The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were regis- 
tered during each of the last five years is given below :— 


























Property. 1896. 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
On Real Estate.. £ £ £ £ 
Under Deeds Registration Act ....| °3,106,361 | 2,108;981 | 2,591,525 | 2,620,983 | 2,591,503 
5, Real Property Act... .....-++ 2,798,795 | 2,689,520 | 2,774,495 | 3,087,547 | 2,952,445 
On Personalty— 
RAGS OAVWOOL....5:0.0:0:0'< w-ctetntewtewetere's © At end of each Season. 
Mortgages on Live Stock.......... 886,218 | 549,064 | 821,644 | 957,082 | 687,787 
Liens on Growing Crops........... At-end of each Season. 
Mortgages ‘on Ships .........-006. 18,783 19,836 16,661 28,679 6,936 
+ » and Shipping | | | 
PDN OG 1i.:0-. a ierws s'enirneten es ot 651 5,640 1,514 18,762 5,435 
PERRIER OS 6 torso ys viete'e-ene n'ee'vwin'’ Not available. 


* Figures incomplete. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


The position occupied by Friendly Societies at the present day is a 
most important one, on account of the strong influence which they exert 
on the welfare of the industrial classes of the population; and recognising 
the services which they render to the community by the inculeation of 
habits of thrift, and the relief of cases of distress which it would other- 
wise be the duty of the public to alleviate, the State, while forbidding 
the carrying on of operations by an unregistered society, and imposing a 
penalty on each member of its committee should it accept money in 
consideration of any interest therein, grants certain privileges to societies 
whose rules have been certified to by the Registrar as being in conformity 
with the law. These privileges are as follow :— 


1. A registered Society can legally hold land and other kinds of 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing from 
one trustee to another by the mere fact of appointment, and 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 

2. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction whenever any 
person— 

(a)-Obtains possession of its property by false repre- 
sentation or imposition ; 

(6) Having possession of any of its .property, withholds 
or misapplies it ; 

(c) Wilfully applies any part of such ‘property to pur- 
poses other than those expressed or directed by the 
rules and authorised by the Act. 

3. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt or insolvent, 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst he has money or 
property of the Society in his possession by virtue of his office, 
the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim such money 
or property in preference to'any other creditors. 
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. The documents of the Society are free from stamp duty. 

. The Society can admit members under twenty-one and take from 

them binding receipts, which would otherwise be of no effect. 

. If it invests money on mortgage, such mortgages can be dis- 

charged by a mere endorsed receipt without reconveyance. 

Its officers are legally bound to render account and give up all 
money or property in their possession on demand or notice, 
and may be compelled to do.so. 

. Disputes can be legally settled according to the Society’s own rules. 

. Members of registered Friendly Societies have the privilege of 

legally insuring money, on the deaths of their wives and 
children, for their funeral expenses, without having an insur- 
able interest in their lives. 

10. Members of registered Societies may dispose at death of sums 
payable by the Society by written nomination without a will ; 
and this nomination may be made by youths of sixteen, who 
cannot make a will till they are twenty-one. 

11. Where there is no will and no nomination, the trustees may 

distribute sums without letters of administration being taken 

out. (A person who should do so in any other case would 
make himself liable for the debts of the deceased). 


Most of the Friendly Societies operating in New South Wales were 
founded by old members of English orders who had emigrated to 
Australia before the light of public investigation had been thrown upon 
the business of the societies in Great Britain, and an exposure made of 
the unscientific principles on which they were being conducted. Accord- 
ingly, the societies established in this state were from the commence- 
ment worked under a fallacious system, which was regarded .as perfect ; 
and as soon as it was discovered that there was an accumulation of funds, 
the members looked upon the money as their personal property—in 
fact, as profit derived from their exertions. They argued that any 
probable change from the existing satisfactory condition of affairs would 
be fully compensated for by the introduction of younger members, who 
in their turn would be satisfied with the present, and trust to others in 
the future; and any proposal for the application to their affairs of the 
scientific principles which governed the operations of friendly societies 
elsewhere was strenuously opposed as unnecessary, until very recently, 
when many leading members were induced, owing to the rapid depletion 
of the funds of their orders, to give serious consideration ‘to their 
position. 

One of the principal causes which raised this false feeling of security 
was that in times of general prosperity many employers paid good 
workmen their wages during short periods of sickness in order to retain 
their services, and members in receipt of high wages and in tolerably 
easy circumstances did not feel the necessity of accepting assistance 
from their lodges. Also, it must be borne in mind that in those years 
the members were young, and even if all claims had been preferred it 
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is probable that the benefits would not have amounted to a large sum, 
so that the funds of the societies could not do otherwise than increase 
in spite of the inadequate scale of contributions charged. An exami- 
nation of the records of the registration of amended rules shows what 
the accumulation of capital led to: in many cases the members of a 
society thought it right not only to lower their contributions, but at the 
same time to increase the benefits given. The inevitable results have 
happened : the members have grown older, the claims on account of 
sickness and death have increased, and the depression in trade has 
compelled those out of employment to come upon the funds whenever 
possible, so that many of the societies now existing are in a state of 
insolvency. 

As has already been stated, when the fallacy underlying the old 
system of conducting the affairs of the societies had been so. forcibly 
exploded, some attempt was made to place affairs on a sound basis, but 
the steps taken by many of the older members were halting and 
uncertain ; they conceded that an error of judgment was committed in 
the past, but were unwilling to tax themselves to any considerable 
extent for the purpose of placing matters upon a better footing. At 
the same time they were convinced that no new members should be 
admitted unless they paid according to a properly-adjusted scale of 
contributions, It became, therefore, necessary for Parliament to place 
the societies into a more satisfactory position by legislative action. 
Thiss was done by the Act No. 31 of 1899, assented to on the 5th 
December of that year. The main points of the Act are :— 


1. The recognition of the authority of the grand lodges over’ the 
subordinate branches. 

. The enlargement of the powers of the Registrar in the direction 
of the inspection of the lodge-books and the initiation of 
prosecutions in cases of defalcation. 

3. The re-registration of all existing societies, and the power given 
to the Registrar to insist upon the adoption of an adequate 
scale of contributions before granting registration. 

» The provision for a quinquennial valuation, and the power to 
enforce the improvement of the scale of contributions, if this 
should be shown to be inadequate by the valuation. 


bo 


— 


This Act was amended in 1900, and again in 1901, the principal 
amendments being the extension of the period for registration to June, 
1902, and provision that existing societies may be re-registered for five 
years conditionally upon members who join before the registration 
contributing not less than at present, and new members on an adequate 
scale to be certified to by an actuary. The further re-registration at 
the end of the period indicated will be contingent on the Registrar 
being satisfied that the society has improved its financial position in 
respect to the old members, or that the society has adopted an adequate 
scale of contributions. 
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A list of the principal societies is given below, from which it will be 
seen that at the end of 1899, the last year for which complete returns 
are available, there were in existence 16 leading orders (some of them 
subdivided into districts, provinces, or grand divisions), comprising 780 
distinct subordinate branches ; and 29 independent societies :— 


eT ee ae se ee 2 ee ee Se eon | Se Se AY a aa 


| 

Amount | Amount 

Members of of District) moa) 
or | Members. | good on | Lodge or| orGrand| yinds 
| Branches. | | books. | Branch | Lodge ¢ 
| | | Funds. Funds. 





Lodges 
Name of Orders or Societies. 





ne E aE EaEE EEE 











No. No. | No. £ £ £ 
Manchester Unity I1.0.0.F. — 
Sydney DIStriCh. ... <5. sccces, 66 9,842 9,258 | 103,762 31,328 | 135,090 
Cumberland District .......... 8 621 540 2,497 1,564 4,061 
Hunter River District.......... 7 661 600 7,444 2,590 10,034 
Goulburn District ............ 10 963 | go. | 7496 | 9,712 | 17,138 
Newcastle District ............ 10 1,244 1,190 | 3,037 7,992 11,029 . 
Bathurst District...........+.. 21 | 1509 | 17465 | 15,560 | 8,393 | 23,053 
Tamworth District ............ 18 1,947 1,757 24,436 11,490 35,926 
Riverina District... ........%.. 8 1,013 797 5,323 4,117 9,440 
Braidwood District ............ 1 83 79 638 1,594 2.282 
Young District.............0.. 4 the B88 483 2,844 1,959 4,803 
Wagga Wagga District ........ 3 644 577 8,599 1,515 10,114 
Grand United 0.0. F.— 
Sydney District ............-. 39 | 4,809 4,169 30,384 11,872 42,256 
Braidwood District............ 19 1,113 934 6,712 7,940 14,652 
Manning River District........ 6 226 197 1,602 939 2,541 
Newcastle District ............ ees 291 265 2,083 439 2,522 
Hunter River District.......... 22 ' -1,867.| 4,685 11,090 3,198 14,288 
Bathurst District....: .. 22... 5 449 354 2,617 1,964 4,581 
Goulburn District ............ 8 580) 484 3,860 2.095 5,955 
Williams River District........ 5 260 | 243 2,701 483 3,184 
Widow and Orphans’ Fund in 
the Hunter River District. er: Doak seeds mits Sa 698 698 
Independent C.0.F.  ... ...... 69 5,457 4,459 26,416 20,377 46,793 
National Independent 0.0.F. .... 7 1,077 754 2,339 1,144 3,483 
Ancient Order of Foresters-- 
Sydney District .............. 42 3,590 3,100 15,255 10,420 25,675 
New England District .......- 6 316 251 446 586 1,032 
Neutral Courts ........2...005: 9 1,407 1,279 | 10,879 oe 10,879 
Order of Royal Foresters ........ 24 | 1,950 1,801 | 12,615 16,241 28,256 
Irish National Foresters ........ 5 265 206 | 981 313 1,294 
United Ancient Order of Druids— 
Sydney District. i... <....5.... 48 | 5,910 4,812 16,653 7,992 24,645 
Newcastle District ............ Mp 1,021 941 4,657 2,610 7,267 
Grand United Order of Free Gar- 
deners. 299 | 1,850 1,673 4,961 637 5,598 
Independent Order of Rechabites 48 i 2,148 1,736 1,925 13,611 15,536 
Sons and Daughters of Temperance 64 | 3,491 3,092 19,259 1,826 21,155 
Protestant Alliance Friendly So- 
ciety of Australasia. 61 | 6,393 5,431 36,109 21,411 57,520 
Loyal Protestant Benefit Society.. 21 762 646 2,166 1,414 3,580 
Hibernian Australasian Benefit 
Society. 39 2,463 2,061 6,766 6,274 13,040 
Australasian Holv Catholic Guild. 32 1,951 1,703 13,211 8,232 19,443 
Australian Oddfellows’ Union.... 2 622 568 2,823 198 3,021 
Miscellaneous Societies .........- 29 | 3,442 3,318 16,448 ieee 16,448 
DORAL: | ot wianny ain cane ee 809 72,850 63,799 436,524 | 223,238 659,762 





The number of members admitted during 1899 was 9,945; while 
6,734 were lost from all causes. The total cases of sickness came to 
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13,517, and the average amount of sick pay was £4 9s. 10d. per member. 
The total receipts were £266,938, and the expenditure amounted: to 
£232,295; while the total funds were £659,762, as shown above, or 
£9 1s. 1d. per member enrolled. 

The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, much the 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendance and 
medicine for a member and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per week 
for the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15s. or 10s. ; allowance in 
the event of the death of a member’s wife, and funeral money to his wife 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable on the 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted above £50, 
but.there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, although the rules of 
some societies limit the total amount receivable weekly to 42s., nor to 
the: number of societies to which one person may belong, and from which 
he may receive benefits, but the combined benefits must not exceed the 
above-mentioned amounts. 

In. addition to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some of the 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the societies 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in amount, 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of death. A 
few Trade Unions also make allowances to their members when they are 
out of employment. 
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HE latest Census of New South Wales was taken in 1901, and 
tables showing the number and ages of the people are published 
herein. At a conference’ of statisticians, the 3lst March, 1901, was 
fixed upon as the most suitable date for taking a simultaneous Census 
of the Commonwealth and New Zealand,.and by legislative enactment 
this date was appointed Census day. The population of the Common- 
wealth was returned as 3,781,537, and of New Zealand, 712:T19.. The 
following table shows the population of each of the states, and of New 
Zealand, as shown by the Census :— 





State. | Popuiation. 

New: Somth Wales: .cc.p.ccace.c+sscccescnmmesanees 1,359,133 
MMR os oo. . cab ddguhcale sco baa dens heeneeeeanl 1,201,506 
Queensland .........ccerecereeeeceeecns sneer enenaeeies 503,266 
Sorbie Atietralia:: ...ccncocacace-cesscqcescanaseanehae 362,604 
Weahorm Australia ...ccccccoss.c--cccsccenseneaaees 182,553 
OT eS 8S chs. s\ceanemtaip +s es ecepadathdnneeeae 172,475 

Gommonwealthit <......cecccsansenceses 3,781,537 


New Zealand ......ccccccsscsscccrseneee sonsenneese 772,719 | 
Fa hn ef me 

The proportion of the Commonwealth population. belonging to each 
state was as follows:—New South Wales, 35:94 per cent. ; Victoria, 
31:77 per cent.; Queensland, 13°31 per cent. ; South Australia, 9°59 
per cent.; Western Australia, 4°83 per cent.; and Tasmania, 4°56 
per cent. 

Prior to the taking of the Census in 1901, there had been no actual 
enumeration of the: people of New South Wales since 1891, but an 
approximate return was made up of the estimated population on the 31st 
December in each year. This wascarried out by taking into account the 
increase caused by the excess of births over deaths, and of arrivals over 
departures. It is evident that if these data could'be ascertained exactly, 
there would be no difficulty in making an accurate estimate of the 
population at any time. But although the machinery for the registration 
of births and deaths ensures a fairly correct return under these heads, it 
is not so easy to obtain exact particulars respecting arrivals and depar- 
tures—especially departures. The lists of passengers arriving by sea 
are usually accurate; but in the case of persons jeaving the state, it is 
found that large numbers go on board steamers at the last moment, 
without having previously booked their names, and so are not recorded 
amongst the emigrants. It therefore becomes necessary, when estimating 
the population, to make allowance for unrecorded'departures. As the 
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result of a careful examination during 1900, it was ascertained that 
sufficient allowance had not been made for unrecorded departures and 
that the estimates of late years were therefore in excess of the actual 
population. Consequently they were recast, and, as now presented, the 
figures will be found to differ from those published in the last edition of 
this work. 

In the table given hereunder showing the estimated population of 
New South Wales at the close of the various years from 1861 to 1900, 
due allowance has been made for unrecorded departures :— 

















Year. Males. Females. | Total. 
| | 

1861 201,574 156,404 357,978 
1866 235,116 | 193,697 428, 813 
1871 282,846 | 234,912 517,758 
1876 333,515 280,666 614,181 
1881 429,020 353,060 782,080 
1886 543,260 446,080 989,340 
1891 628,045 534,145 | 1,162,190 
1892 641,545 550,245 | 1,191,790 
1893 651,755 562,795 | —1,214'550 
1894 663,085 576,165 | 1,239,250 
1895 672,520 589,750 | 1,262,270 
1896 680,185 598,785 | 1,278,970 
18997 |- 692,090 609,690 | 1,301,780 
1898 701,815 621,315 | 1,323,130 
1899 710,520 | 633,560. | — 1,344/080 
1900 718,995 645,595 | 1,364,590 


a I 


For the whole of the Commonwealth the average rate of increase of 
population during the ten years ended 1900 was 1:80 per cent., the 
highest rate in any one year within the period being 2:86 per cent. in 
1891, and the lowest, 1:28 per cent. in 1898. The rush to Western 
Australia since 1891 has given that state the largest average annual 
increase during the decade, namely, 14°55 per cent. The movement of 
population was subject to great variation in the course of the ten years, 
the increase ranging from 1-73 per cent. in 1899 to 36:26 per cent. in 
1896. Queensland is the state which, next to Western Australia, has 
had the highest rate of increase, the average annual rate being 2°42 per 
cent., with a maximum of 3-28 per cent. in 1900, and a minimum of 
1-82 per cent. in 1891. New South Wales had an increase averaging 
1-98 per cent. annually, with a maximum rate of 3-59 per cent. in 1891, 
and a minimum of 1°32 per cent. in 1896; while Victoria occupied the 
lowest position, with an average rate of increase of but 0°55 percent. It 
is interesting to compare the two great states of the Commonwealth in 
this matter of movement of population during the past few years. At 
the Census of 1891 Victoria had a majority of 8,171 inhabitants ; butin 
1901 New South Wales had a majority, as shown by the Census, of 
157,627. In every year since 1889, New South Wales has had the 


greater rate of increase, Victoria actually exp 
the extent of 0:47 per cent. in 1896, and anot 
In the states of Tasmania, 
the annual increase during the last ten years was at 


per cent. in 1898. 


OF. AUSTRALASIA. 


per cent., and 1:24 per cent. respectively. 


Tasmania was 4°16 per cent. in 1891; an 
Tasmania had a decrease 


cent. in 1892. 


per cent. during 1892, while the low 
Australia was 0°22 per cent. in 1897. 
New Zealand during the ten years was 2:10 per cent., ranging 


1-28 per cent. in 1891, to 3°36 per cent. in 1893. 


The growth of population 
also in New Zealand, in period 


in the following table :— 





Year. Total. 
! 

1961 1,166,877 99,021 | 1,265,898 
1966 1442,496 | 204,114 | 1,646,540 
1871 1,703,080 | 266,986 1,970,066 
1976 1,961,480 399,075 | 2,360,555 
1881 9°323,384 | 500,075 2,823,459 
1886 2,801,828 589,386 | 3,391,214 
1891 3,249,380 | 634,060 3,883,440 
1896 3,558,810 | 714,160 4,272,970 
1397 3,623,460 729,060 4,352,520 
1898 3,669,670 743,460 4,413,130 
1899 3,718,690 756,500 4,475,190 
1900 3,774,710 770,680 4,545,390 
1901 3,781,537 772,719 4,554,256 


(Census 31 Mar.)| 


in the Commonwealth 
s from 1861 to the end of 1900, is shown 


eriencing one decrease to 
her to the extent of 0°02 
and South Australia, . 
the rate of 1°76 
The maximum rate in 
d in South Australia, 3°03 per 
to the extent of 950, or. 0-06 
est rate of increase in South 
The average rate of increase in 





Commonwealth. | New Zealand. 


of Australia, and 
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The following table gives the net increase of male and female 
population in New South Wales during each year since 1891, allowance 
being made for the persons whose departure from the state was not 
formally recorded :— 


——< 











Year. Males. Females. | Total. 
1891 18,395 21,935 40,330 
1892 13,500 16,100 29,600 
1893 10,210 12,550 22,760 
1894 11,330 13,370 24,700 
1895 9,435 13,585 23,020 
1896 7,665 9,035 - 16,700 
1897 11,905 10,905 22,810 
1898 9,725 11,625 21,350 
1899 8,705 12,245 20,950 
1900 8,475 12,035 20,510 


Tested by the voluntary incre 
Commonwealth do not present so a 


ase of population, the States of the 
ttractive an appearance to the outside 
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world as hitherto.. The net increase of population due to immigration, 
during the ten years between the census of 1881 and that of 1891 was 
373,754, but from 1891 to 1901 the increase only amounted to 9,185. 
During the latter period, Western Australia, with a total of 117,503, 
was the only state to show any substantial increase from this source. 
In Queensland, the increased population amounted to 21,505, and in 
New South Wales:to 336 persons. The other three states experienced. 
decreases during the decade, caused by excess. of emigration over 
immigration, Victoria losing population to the extent of 111,814 persons, 
South Australia, 16,390, and Tasmania, 1,955 persons. The table 
given below shows the total increase in population of each state of the 
Commonwealth, and also of New Zealand, during the ten years, between 
the census of 1891 and that of 1901, together with a distribution 
between the two sources :—— 
“tate la a Sd a ha 





























Net Increase 
| Total Natural 
State. | Thi cen: Bacsaaes Ista 
New South Wales............ 226,899 | 226,563 336 
Vickbwiten 205550535. ee 61,101 172,915 \(—)111,814 
Queemslaamht. ......... le 109,548 88,043 21,505 
South Australia;:.............. 42,173 58,563 |(—) 16,390 
Western Australia ......... 132,771 15,268 117,503 
DRURMIIR ahie cccies ac okoind, 25,808 27,763 \(—). 1,955 
Commonwealth ......... 598,300 589,115 9,185 
NewrZealand ... ...........-... 146,061 117,419 28,642 
Australasia ......... 744,361 706,534 37,827 


; The sign (—) indicates decrease. 

From this table it is apparent that the tide of immigration to 
Australia has diminished considerably of late years, and this is especially 
remarkable with regard to New South Wales and Victoria. In the ten 
years from 1881 to 1891, the population of New South Wales was 
increased to the extent of 162,828 persons by immigration, while 
Victoria showed an increase of 116,361. From 1891 to 1901, New 
South Wales had an increase by immigration of only 336, while the 
population of Victoria was decreased, by emigration, to the extent of 
111,814 persons. There is no doubt that a large percentage of 
. the population:lost to these two states by emigration, has been absorbed 
by Western Australia, and this accounts for the abnormal increase 
shown by that state. The despatch of troops to South Africa by the 
various states has caused the emigration returns to be unduly inflated, 
and of the total number sent from the Commonwealth, New South 
Wales furnished by far the largest proportion of any one state. The 
introduction of bubonic plague to the shores of New South Wales, 
at the end of 1899, militated against immigration and doubtless assisted 
to augment the total of emigrants. Since 1860, the year following the 
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separation of Queensland, the arrivals in New South Wales have in 
every year, 1862 and 1896 alone excepted, exceeded the departures. 
The greatest apparent excess during any one year was in 1883, when 
the number of arrivals was greater than the departures by 27,278. 

Assisted immigration dates from 1832. From that year until the 
practical cessation of the system in 1888, it was, with slight interrup- 
tions, the settled policy of New South Wales to grant assistance to 
desirable persons who wished to make their home in the state. In 
the 1893 edition of this book will be found a statement showing the 
increase by assisted immigration up to that year. During 1894 the 
assisted immigrants arriving in the state numbered 67, of whom 13 
were adult males, 28 adult females, 18 male children, and 8 female 
children ; during 1895, 37 persons, of whom 2 were adult males, 16 
adult females, 12 male children, and 7 female children ; during 1896, 
17 persons, of whom 8 were adult males, 3 adult females, 3 male children, 
and 3 female children; during 1897, 35 persons, of whom 6 were adult 
males, 11 adult females, 8 male children, and 10 female children ; 
during 1898, 5 persons, of whom 1 was an adult male, 2 were adult 
females, and 2 male children ; during 1899, 9 persons, of whom 3 were 
adult males, 4. adult females, 1 male child, and 1 female child ; while 
during 1900 there were no assisted immigrants. It may be explained 
that the persons still assisted in making their way to the state are 
brought out in terms of a promise made to emigrants while the system of 
assisted immigration was in force, namely, that if any members of a 
family choosing to remain behind should afterwards desire to follow their 
friends to their new home, they should be assisted to emigrate on. the 
same terms. ‘To the end of 1900, the assisted immigrants who arrived 
in the State numbered 211,972, viz., 76,849 men, 81,929 women, 
27,257 boys, and 25,937 girls. Of these, 77,325 have arrived since the 
year 1861, viz., 28,941 men, 29,096 women, 9,771 boys, and 9,517 girls. 

The arrivals in and departures from the state by sea during the 
last ten years, making due allowance for those unrecorded, were as 
shown in the table below :— 


Departures 














Arrivals. (making allowance for those unrecorded). 

Year. - EERE SUE EEE CTAT 6.00 Aa 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

1891 47,019 22,900 69,919 39,567 17,182 56,749 
1892 41,570 20,627 62, 197 39,680 17,711 57,391 
1893 44,908 22,001 66,909 44,489 19,629 64,118 
1894 49,732 25,856 75,588 48,490 23,282 71,772 
1895 49,213 26,838 76,051 48,330 23,798 72,128 
1896 40,683 21,950 62,633 44,429 23,459 67,888 
1897 44,780 22,236 67,016 43,041 22,569 65,610 
1898 49,186 26,340 75,526 46,946 24,453 71,399 
1899 49,960 27,674 77,634 47,809 23,746 71,555 


1900 45,585 23,198 68,783 45,264 21,934 67,198 
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The record of the arrivals and departures overland for the last ten 
years is as follows :— 
sO cats eA E ai AR cae ee Shee aE AS TRS CORUM 








Arrivals, | iasaecaae 
Year. TIT te 
Males. | Females. | Total. bila Males. Females. | vomates | total Total. 
Pied lsaalidledenss costal orn oak eo 
1891 44,081 33,189 77,270 43,944 | 29,312 73,256 
1892 40,800 27,455 68,255 41,098 D7, 909 69,007 
1893 30,271 19,422 49,693 32. 094 | 22,034 54,128 
1894 28,872 18,218 47,090 30,061 19, 925 49, 986 
1895 36,770 21 "305 58,075 39,423 23,415 62,838 
1896 41,290 23. 456 64, 746 39,314 24,145 63, 459 
1897 45,357 25,992 - 71,349 45,468 24; 059 72, 927 
1898 44,340 25, 600 69,940 45, 943 26,336 72,279 
1899 46,358 OF. 625 71,983 49,278 28,386 77,664 
1900 51,783 30,747 82,530 53,647 31,994 85,641 
| 


— Oe — — — eee 


THe Census or 1901. 


A Census is taken in New South Wales once in ten years. The last 
enumeration took place on the night of Sunday, 31st March, 1901, but 
the detailed results are not yet available. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEXEs. 


At the census of 1901, the males constituted 52-42 per cent., and the 
females 47:58 per cent. of the total population. 

The distribution of the sexes has undergone little change for many 
years past. ‘This will be evident from the following figures, which give 
the proportions of males and females to the whole population at the last 
five decennial censuses, and at the end of each year to 1900 :— 








Year. | Males. | Females. | Year. | Males. | Females. 
| 

1861 56°57 43°43 1895 53°28 46°72 

1871 54°67 45°33 1896 53°18 46°82 





1881 54°86 45°14 1897 53°16 46°S4 


1891 54°14 45°86 1898 53°04 46°96 
1892 53°83 46°17 1899 52°86 47°14 
1893 53°66 46°34 1900 52°69 47°31 
1894 53°51 46°49 1901 52°42 |. 47°58 


The excess of male over female population is chiefly at the ages 
from 30 onwards, and is only what is to be expected in a country the 
population of which has been largely recruited by immigration. It will be 
observed, however, that, owing ‘to the lower death-rate of females, the 
disproportion between the sexes is being steadily lessened. 
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AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The Census of 1901 has furnished full particulars with regard to the 
ages of the people of New South Wales at that date. The table given 
below shows the number of persons, male and female, at each quin- 


quennial period of age. The males in their 21st year numbered 12,785, 
and the females, 13,493:— 


a RS ed eR a ETE Ee ee 








Total Population. Per 100,000. 
Ages. 
Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. 
| 
| 

, Under d years ..........00c0cs<s 80,457 | 78,689 159,146 11,351 12,192 
5 years and under 10...... 84,340 82,078 166,418 11,899 12,717 
see yee 1D 2 81,702 | 80,189 161,891 11,527 12,424 
15 :-,, 2 yee! | 70,528 | 70,826 | 141,354 | 9,950 10,973 
2033 .. 93 Wes Ax 62,556 | 65,034 127,590 8,825 10,076 
41 arr -: S06 56,390 | 56,121 112,511 7,955 8,695 
3043, Sf SOs cit 52,679 | 46,770 99,449 7,432 7,246 
Sy, = A 52,412 41,660 94,072 7,094 6,455 
40 ,, = Aa Ree 45,006 33,413 78,419 6,349 6,177 
45 ,, = D035 34,417 | 24,050 58,467 4,856 3,726 
50>. 3, aa DO isin 25,707 | 19,380 45,087 3,627 3,003 
DD, e GO. 19,686 15,399 35,085 yes hj 2,586 
60-4, aa (633 are 15,816 | 12,234 28,050 9,231 1,895 
65 =, “5 TOi cei 13,041 9,259 22,300 1,840 1,435 
10 6s “f y See 7,798 | 5,212 13,010 1,100 808 
Year a SUss 53 3,587 | 2,850 6,437 e 506 442 
SOEs; ae Sey cas 1,892 | 1,583 3,475 267 245 
$5 -,; 3 COs 566 | 511 1,077 80 79 
5; - 2 ere tre 138 315 25 21 
092-55 oe LO0s. 00 50 | 26 76 ;: 4 
TOS cos OWED 5.0 <0 sce 13 ! 4 17 2 1 

WSIS PECHICU yee elaiess. sc ceesens 3,636 | 1,251 4 S877 rans | syehvs 
POL AQGR cs ..y.-.ee0- ss 712,456 | 646,677 | 1,359,133 | 100,000 | 100,000 
eee fe he i ee Deed A OSE DE ca 





It will be noticed that the age constitution of the people has materially 
altered since 1891. The Census of that year. showed a steady fall in 
the population, both of males and females, from infancy to old age, the 
only exceptions being that the males showed increases in the pericds 
from 20 to 25 years and from 25 to 30 years. The results of the Census 
of 1901 show that the largest number at any age period is found from 
5 to 10 years, while the number in the first age group—under 5 years— 
is also exceeded by the total between 10 and 15 years. The cause of 
this change is to be found in the falling birth-rate, to which the author 
has already directed attention. It has been well known for some years 
that the birth-rate in this state was declining, and the results—now 
clearly indicated by the above table—command the serious consideration 
of all thoughtful people. 
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SupporTinG, Minirary, anp Repropuctive AGEs. 


Assuming that males from 20 to 60 years of age are capable of 
supporting themselves, it will be found that New South Wales possessed 
at the last census period no less than 348,169 males of that desirable 
class, or 49:21 per cent. of the male population, excluding aborigines. 
There were but 42;771 males of 60 years of age and over, representing 
only 6:05 per cent. of the total male population ; while the remaining 
316,502 males, forming 44°74 per cent., were under 20 years of age. 
The number of males from 20 to 40 years—the military age, that is, the 
age of those upon whom the first call for the defence of the country 
would naturally be made—was 223,652, equal to 31°62 per cent. of the 
male population. 

From 15 to 45 years of age is usually considered the reproductive 
period of life in females. There were at the census date 313,323 such 
females in New South Wales, or 48-55 per cent. of the female 
population. 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Of the 1,354,846 people, exclusive of 4;287 aborigines, who composed 
che population of New South Wales when the Census was taken in 
1901, the birthplaces of all but 1,438 were recorded. But of thoseawho 
failed to state the place of their nativity, 1,407 had British, and 31 had 
foreign names. ‘fhe following table shows the birthplaces of the 
population :— 








Birthplaces. | Males. | Females, | Total. 
SR ca Rie aa stom ema eanonses neo eT! SEMEN Pe nc enae | adie Mile nee he 28 PCE Te Lt 
British Empire. 
Australasia— 
age bese SNR OTE CORIO 487,039 490,137 977,176 
iy aca ON Re TI EA a ed ada 30,358 25,661 56,019 
Mgt ng vos op ER at ee Pah FON MEN ITE ee IRE 7,097 7,871 14,968 
pines chert EE Re ee ER a 11,981 10,078 22,059 
Weeeborn Austria os. oe sk, ic ae 450 437 887 
Ls ppdas suc sat  E PE NDE De IS CR A ENS 3,722 3,855 7,577 
-ecmtetiriccnvanpanecei ee Uy ah Oe TOTO EMRE RE: 5,425 5,164 10,589 
Australia (State neiih ee wong ae, | OE tae 239 229 468 
United Kingdom— 
Lc | SRR AR BROS CME Se sey ED SS 76,187 49,930 126,117 
sey ving AD SOBER LS OS SF: EIS EL 25,254 1,368 3,622 
MOM <Uervobpnisteie ween toa aats he tyke gM 18,566 12,151 30,717 
ee tnsat ee ES SU SHRI TORU, EE OARS | . 80,463 29,482 59,945 
PART ARI OOMIBBD hs scisaaie hekpctheeee Sock. 98 52 150 
Asiatic Possessions— 
ok pce he EET A RI BS Me ESE STRELA 2,270 507 2,777 
PDS yidecs Va assis rhe eee Fe 267 65 | 33 
African Possessions— 
Pei sities |S sh eee Sas th 276 193 469 
ci A RE ee PE RS PN: 167 89 256 
RIOTS nay os cad Ge esewtds unk ee 26 9 35 
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Ce eee eee ee rere ae A a a 
| | 


Birthplaces. Males. | Females. | Total. 
a SR I ect te ai ntti 


British Empiie—continued. 


American Possessions— 





Dominion of Canada .. ... 0 .c0cc0 ene oe ce weseeeeies 820 243 1,063 

MV. 606 THAICS “icin a. 2's bo ss cowecibie secwin's empeiwawe cs 289 69 358 
POI oh ie inks bin ovsew'e oo owe vey web ey sm eipsleber | RR 28 81 
Polynesian Possessions ......-0+--0+eeseeeeee eee sees 252 180 | 432 
Total,’British Empire ..........++6- wee.| 678,299 637,798 - | - 1,316,097 





—————-_-_ or" 





Foreign Countries. 





European Countries (including Possessions out of 

















Europe)— 
German Empire ..... Sees Shas ARE i» sites 6,390 2,326 8,716 
France and Possessions ..........ceceeeeeeececees 1,590 539 2,129 
GUNG, . 5s, chic orbs o-0 o-0'e--< weird ss isle ow olelperatne ae's 1,022 240 1,262 
Austria-Hungary .......eeereeeee cece eeeeereeeees 594 73 
Spain and Possessions .....eseseeeeerereeee cers 67 39 106 
Portugal and Possessions ........ --+e+eeeeeee +e 190 10 200 
Switzerland ..... Ns oe eects iat phil o bAdaighe ae 363 91 454 
Netherlands and Possessions ......+++--+e+ee-e0- 205 29 234 
Bel Qiu .....0:--. eee ere meewreine ae eeieninins eeeineeneeee 104 34 138 
Denmark and Possessions... .....+-.+eseeeeeeeeers 1,151 217 1,368 
TUPKCY orc eveyp coerce crew ecg ccs cvceseecreseverees 60 21 81 
EPOGOR 5 bs 6c She ikndeo Pewee vo cwerdedonss + epviclew ey 357 35 392 
Other Balkan States ........-..ccceeee cece eoeeee 480 276 756 
Sweden and Norway ..........-eeeeeee cece ee eens 3,010 180 3,190 
Taha os oc dit a ois ein's o sie se diaisialoneie Sisive ee gnns 1,243 335 1,578 
Europe (country not defined) .........---- waters 1 is 
Asiatic Countries— 
Chinese Empire ........-- ee cece ce cern rece eseees 9,890 103 9,993 
JAPAN 6-0. os oweewewnseserenevecrrererres essere 161 17 178 
CON di ics ccs ateew wore pnere whet d # vy a 'siaieneie Wi ahwrangs 86 £ 90 
African COUntTies. ies vcs veins cinwescpecenewene coos 49 44 93 
American Countries— 
United States 2.2. cc. newer bic sc cine oeaciewecc cons 2,156 908 3,064 
GEORG = he tae odie s fwsy rinse -wrsnie con 2 cleserpl en's 6 og 181 85 266 
POLYNESIA 2... se eee cer ereceawesecereceeereweeccess 347 40 387 
Total, Foreign Countries ........-.--+++. 29,697 5,647 35,344 
eS ee 
At Sea— 
British Names... .....02 0. ewe were cece cerseeceees. 1,080 863 1,943 
Foreign Names ......eeee cece eee te cece eeeerees 20 4 24 
Unspecified— 
British Names ...... eta agen a ancuuabeigiotiie ria 886 521 1,407 
Foreign Names.......--eeeeeee reece eee ee erences 23 8 31 
Total Population (exclusive of Aborigines). . 710,005 644,841 1,354,846 


Ce ONTO. ives 7 BRC a WIS OL CCR rE Se te ee 

A comparison of the racial composition of the people at the last 
four Census periods’ is afforded by the table given below. It will 
be seen that in the course of the thirty years from 1871 to 1901, the 
proportion of Australasian-born to the total population advanced from 
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61°23 per cent. to 80°52 per cent., while that of the persons born in the 
British Isles declined from 34:27 per cent. to 16-28 per cent. :— 





Nationality. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. | 1901. 


| 


per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 






































POR SOUGH VV RICE: «4... ccesse:eescscedias 58°55 62°16 64°58 72°20 
Other Australian States and New) 

AST ee ee I sim a eaeecrer a | 2°68 5°94 7°56 8°32 
on Ng gr re i Riggers |. 17°38 14°36 13-29 9°32 
SRAM Sees as entecankes REIN eon chsh | 1253 9-24 6°68 4°43 
RPUCIE ch votes Jee vevensnkvdewekn Ax | 3°99 3°35 3°28 2°27 
UAERU Le oi on awd 0°37 ° 0°41 0°45 0°26 
Other British Subjects :....,............ 0°39 0°50 0°44 0°44 

Total, British Subjects...... 95:39 | 95-96 96-28 | 97-24 
TIER G 5, Auer keen ARTs 1°43 1°36 1217 0°74 
SPOPINBD ict Fata a sc cates rea a 1°32 1:01 0°Sd 0°64 
OURGY HOPGligners =. 2:5: cccsessssesessesse 1:08 1°44 1°52 1°23 
Total, Foreigners ............ 3°83 3°81 3°54 2°61 


Homatsea. fe... 0:28 | 0°23 0°18 0°15 





Of the Australasian natives living within New South Wales when 
the 1901 Census was taken, 448,163 were adults, the birthplaces of 
whom were as follow :— 














Birthplace. Males. | Females. | Total. 

New South Wales............ 182,470 188,989 371,459 
VECUONEH tees ons bck eek eadicon: 22,454 18,225 40,679 
MDW OON NOG? i; bic ices cactus 3,586 4,222 7,808 
South Australia...,........... 7,854 6,235 14,089 
Western Australia............ 189 185 374 
AMGANIA or 5,5, asc 3,071 3,107 6,178 
New Gealand 3 s..2.65 sieve; 3,776 3,498 7,274 
Australia (State undefined) 155 147 302 

Commonwealth ........ 223,555 | 224,608 | 448,163 


The question of the Chinese and other alien ‘races is elsewhere dis- 
cussed in this chapter. 


CENTRALISATION OF POPULATION. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilisation 
is the tendency of the population, everywhere exhibited in the chief 
countries of the world, to accumulate in great cities. Not only is this 
apparent in England, France, and other countries where the development 
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of manufactures has brought about an entire change in the employ- 
ments of the people, and has necessarily caused the aggregation of 
workers in towns, but it is seen also in the United States, the most 
favoured country for the agricultural labourer. It is noticed, too, that 
in all new countries there is a tendency for immigrants to locate them- 
selves in and near the great cities, and the State of New South Wales 
is no exception to the rule. 

As far back as 1861, when the native-born population amounted to 
only 45-69 per cent. of the inhabitants of the state, the number living 
in Sydney and suburbs formed only 42°13 per cent. of the metropolitan 
population ; while British-born colonists, forming 46°18 per cent. of the 
inhabitants of the state, constituted 52:93 per cent. of the dwellers in 
the city and environs. In 1891 the native-born formed 64°76 per cent. 
of the total population, but the proportion of native-born resident in 
the metropolitan area had risen to 58°63 per cent., and the proportion 
of British-born had declined to 30°51 per cent. Of late years, natives of 
the other states who have been attracted to New South Wales have 
shown no decided preference for either the metropolis or the rural 
districts ; but such slight difference as exists is in favour of town life. 
The non-British population have, as a rule, preferred the country districts 
to Sydney. Latterly, however, there has been a tendency on the part 
of certain foreign elements to gravitate towards the chief city. This 
is especially noticeable amongst Chinese and Hindoos, as well as in the 
ease of Syrians and others from the Levant. 

The conditions of progress in the Australian Commonwealth approxi- 
mate somewhat to those of the United States, and a comparison between 
the increase of town population there and in New South Wales is not 
without interest. The great defect in the comparison arises from the 
fact that in America there exist many large cities, while in New South 
Wales there is practically only one. The population of the United 
States for four periods, and the proportion of rural to city population, 
will be seen below :— 





| Population 











Population of Percentage of 
Year. of the Cities of United Urban to Total 
| United States. States. Population. 
1860 31,443,321 5,072, 256 | 16°13 
1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 20°93. 
1880 50,155,783 11,318,547 | 92°57 
1890 | 63,622,250 18,284,385 | 29:20 





The rapid increase of city population shown above has given rise to 
considerable speculation. It seems an established fact that the move- 
mert of population towards the towns in the old countries of the world 
is a sign of the desire of the rural population for an improvement in 
their circumstances ; for, like every other commodity, labour gravitates 


3.0 
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to the market where it will obtain the highest price. In America 
the increase in town population has been derived mainly from abroad ; 
and there seems no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion of 
urban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In 
Australasia, however, the case is different, and it is impossible to believe 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of the 
metropolis at the expense of the country. Over 57 per cent. of the 
increase due to immigration in New South Wales during the period 
1881-91 was retained in the metropolis. In this state the proportion 
of town population is even more remarkable than in the United States, 
as will be seen from the table here given, showing the percentage of 
population of Sydney and suburbs and of the country districts :— 





Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
per cent. per cent. 
1861 26°70 73°30 
1871 26°73 73°27 
1881 30°34 69°66 
1891 34°47 65°53 
1901 35°90 64°10 


For the neighbouring state of Victoria, the corresponding figures 
are :— 


Year. Metropolitan. | Country. 
per cent, | per cent. 
1861 25°89 74°11 
1871 28°87 71°13 
1881 32°81 67°19 
1891 42°49 57°51 
1901 41°12 58°88 





In the table of urban population of the United States on page 945 
are included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants; nevertheless, 
the proportion to the whole is much less there than in either New South 
Wales or Victoria, where only the chief city has been taken. The case 
of Melbourne is even more marked than that of Sydney; for during the 
forty years covered by the table the growth of Melbourne at the 
expense of the rural districts has been proportionately greater than 
the growth of Sydney, and up to the year 1892 its actual numerical 
increase was also greater. During the ten years from 1881 to 1891 
the proportion of metropolitan population in New South Wales had 
increased to the extent of 4:13 per cent., but during the last ten years 
the rate of increase has moderated somewhat, and the proportion is 
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now only 1:43 per cent. more than in 1891. The following figures 
represent the population of the city and suburbs of Sydney and of 
Melbourne at the end of each year :— 





Year. | Sydney. | Melbourne. | Year. | Sydney. | Melbourne. 
1861 95,596 139,860 1896 452,560 451,110 
1871 136,483 206,780 - 1897 462,700 458,610 
1881 237,300 296,347 1898 472,190 469,680 
1886 308,270 389,512 1899 481,510 477,790 
1891 400,650 491,942 ||1901 (Census)| 487,900 494,125 


The population of Sydney includes only the city and those suburbs 
immediately surrounding it; had the ten-mile radius been taken as in 
the case of Melbourne, the population would have numbered 521,197. 

The extraordinary progress of these cities has no parallel amongst 
the cities of the Old World. Even in America the rise of the great 
cities has been accompanied by a somewhat corresponding increase in 
the rural population. In the Australian States, however,—perhaps 
for the first time in the history of the world—is seen the disquieting 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with wonderful rapidity, and 
embracing within their limits one-third of the population of the territory 
of which they are the centre. The chief cities of the other Australian 
States present somewhat similar features to Sydney and Melbourne ; 
but, with the exception of Adelaide, which contains more than two-fifths 
of the whole population of South Australia, they are not so large in 
proportion to their rural population. 

The one satisfactory feature in connection with the growth of the 
chief cities of Australasia is that, in spite of their inordinate size when 
compared with the population of the states, they have not grown by 
the process of absorbing the rural population. This question was fully 
discussed by the author in his report upon the last census of New South 
Wales, and it may suffice to repeat here that the growth of the 
Australian cities is due mainly to the physical configuration of the 
continent, which makes no other mode of development possible—for 
here are no great rivers with leagues of navigable waterway stretching 
into the heart of the country far remote from the seaports. ‘T'o some 
extent the growth of cities has also been favoured by the commercial 
development of the states. For many years wool-growing has been 
the staple industry of the country; and while the actual tending of 
flocks needs few hands, and those widely scattered, the handling of bales 
of wool at a convenient place of shipment demands all the resources of 
a great commercial centre. Also, gold-digging, to which the states 
owe so much, is not an industry likely to promote permanent settlement 
in the interior. The miner ‘of the past was in every respect a nomad : 
if successful in his quest after the precious metal, he became an emigrant 
to the Old World or a sojourner in an Australian capital. 
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The population of the capital cities of the Australian States and of 
New Zealand at the Census of 1901 is given below :— 





: Population, 
City. 31st March, 1901. 

GAMO isis vsncdnsdesiasbeysackan nee 487,900 
DOLD OUINE |: naons0as000nsedeneensmene " 494,129 
PSTIBDODG sites ->sn0scr> sakeanes) eee 119,428 
A deinidas = oo555--000>050pbhaeeens seen 162,261 
PRE i5d. ciscosi dieses pai 36,199 
Hobart ..... ins: $:s:ud Shipping uae 32,418 
Weaollingion. ....:00b¢s80codenseseameee 24,096 


Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, is not the most populous 
city in that colony ; Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin, all contain 
larger populations. 

Sydney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenience of 
position and natural advantages for external and internal trade, and the 
progress it has made in wealth and population has not been less than 
expectation warranted, At the Census of 1861 the population of the 
whole metropolis was 95,789; ten years later it had risen to 137,776 ; 
in 1881 the number had reached 224,939; at the Census of 1891, 
383,283; and in 1901 the population was 487,900. The growth of the 
city and suburbs and of the country districts may be traced in the 
following table, showing the estimated population on the 31st December 
of each year, and at the Census of 1901 :— 














Metropolitan. New South Wales. 
Year. Country. 
City. Suburbs. | Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 
1870 75,493 59,085 | 184,578 | 364,081 | 272,543 | 226,116 498,659 
1875 85,267 78,808 | 164,075 | 480,222 | 323,080 | 271,217 594,297 
1880 99,683 | 124,203 | 228,886 | 524,064 | 409,224 | 338,726 747,950 
1885 122,910 | 169,649 | 292,550 | 657,020 | 523,030 | 426,540 949,570 
1890 111,980 | 268,060 | 380,040 | 741,820 | 609,650 | 512,210 | 1,121,860 
1891 108,185 | 292,465 | 400,650 | 761,540 | 628,045 534,145 | 1,162,190 
1892 108,720 | 305,090 | 413,810 | 777,980 | 641,545 | 550,245 | 1,191,790 
1893 109,130 | 314,790 | 423,920 | 790,630 | 651,755 562,795 | 1,214,550 
1894 109,580 | 825,320 | 434,900 | 804,350 | 663,085 576,165 | 1,239,250 
1895 110,010 | 335,186 | 445,140 | 817,130 | 672,520 | 589,750 | 1,262,270 
1896 110,310 | 342,250 | 452,560 | 826,410 | 680,185 598,785 | 1,278,970 
1897 110,720 | 351,980 | 462,700 | 839,080 | 692,090 | 609,690 | 1,301,780 
1898 111,100 | 361,090 | 472,190 | 850,940 | 701,815 | 621,315 | 1,323,130 
1899 111,490 | 370,020 | 481,510 | 862,570 | 710,520 | 633,560 | 1,344,080 
1900 111,870 | 378,760 | 490,630 | 873,960 | 718,995 645,595 | 1,364,590 
1901 (Geneng), 118,207 | 369,698 | 487,900 | 871,233 | 712,456 | 646,677 | 1,359,133 








The increase of population during the twenty years which closed 
with 1900 has been 119-14 per cent. in the metropolis, and 66°77 per cent. 
in the country districts. The population of the whole state has nearly 
doubled itself during this period, the total for 1900 showing an increase 
of 82°44 per cent. on the number in 1880. 
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The iver ichety area in the metropolitan district is about 143 square 
miles, or 91,220 acres, so that the average density of population on the 
31st March, 1901, was 5:35 persons per acre, some of the more immediate 
suburbs being more densely populated than the city itself. The area 
of land permanently dedicated for public recreation in the metropolis 
is 3,973 acres (including the Centennial Park, the area of which is about 
530 acres), equal to more than one-thirtieth ‘of the total extent of the 
district, which must certainly be looked upon as a very liberal provision 
for the maintenance of public health. This is quite apart from the 
National Park, an area of 36,810 acres, which is within an hour's 
journey by train of the city ; and of the Ku- -ring-gai Chase, 35,300 acres 
in extent, which has recently been reserved for public recreation in the 
valley of the Hawkesbury. The area of Melbourne and suburbs is 
162,660 acres, or about 254 square miles, and the population at the date 
of the Census of 1901 was 494,129; this shows a density of population 
of 3-04 persons to the acre. The area reserved as public recreation 
grounds within the boundary of Melbourne and suburbs is 5,329 
acres. 

The suburbs of Sydney comprise forty-one distinct municipalities, the 
population of which, at the dates of the censuses of 1891 and of 1901, 
will be found below :— 





| 
Population|Population Population Population 





Municipality. 5th April, | Sist Mar., Municipality. 5th April, | 31st Mar., 
1891. 1901. 1891. | 1901. 

BABTONG Tas 64 cavesves oes 7,505 | 9,341 || Leichhardt ........... *12,092 | 17,454 
WEBUATIOUIG.. secs cveccsysss 4,975 8,349 || Manly wwe. ssesversss..<. 3,236 5,035 
UR BEIIO IO. seb. scsodeier ces 11,697 | 14,329 || Marrickville ......... 13,507 | 18,775 
MOGUDEE acces ss ccocees 23,475 | 30,076 || Marsfield ............... 525 713 
Bexley..........< Fvedteevesch “Weouss 3,079 || Mosman. «...s.sccsse00. 1,460 5,691 
Botgay encisscessesveess 2,060 3,393 || Newtown.......s.0.00- 17,870 | 22,598 
Botany, North ......... 2,407 | 3,772 || North Sydney......... #*15,646 | 22,040 
BUEWOOR Sic ccsvmad cress 6,227 | 7,521 || Paddington ............ 18,392 | 21,984 
Camperdown..........:. 6,658 7,931 |! Petersham ..... ...... 10,369 | 15,307 
Canterbury  ....cceesess 2,426 4,226 | RanQwick “seweisseces 6,236 9,753 
WOR COE isis cvdterceves 2,107 2.818 | ReGiertt . wsevemepreseaas 21,322 | 24,219 
DGSIMNBION «is 60s cee 3,465 | 3,784 || Rockdale ............+.. 4,908 | 7,857 
Drummoyne ...........: 1,451 2,843 | Ryde et ixeestntpiotiantda *1,800 3,222 
PE Gi seep cnvsaeisnns 2,050 2.497 St... Peter's | scsaciese a 4,860 5,906 
Erskineville ..... ...... 5,275 6,059 || Strathfield ........... 1,820 2,991 
IGG OC ii civteseccscae 1,250 1,401 || Vaucluse .......4....... 70 1,152 
ad ho vkes ss cep sues 17,075 | 19,220 || Waterloo ............... 8,701 9,609 
Hunter’s Hill............ 3,633 |. 4,232 || Waverley..........0.... 8,842 | 12,3842 
EAGPSEVENG © 50.5. cscervesse 3,175 | 4,019 || Willoughby........ eee| *2,886 | 6,004 
I.OQBTAN visiecvsscseseares 2,328 | 3,892 || Woollahra ............ «9, 153 | 12,351 
BANC. COVE 6250. ccccsiaens 925 1,918 





* Within present limits. 


The population of the city of Sydney, exclusive of shipping, at the 
date of the Census of 1901 was 1] 2,137. 
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At the same date there were 148 boroughs and municipal districts out- 
side the metropolis. The population of each of these will be found below :— 









































Country Popula- | Country Popula- Country Popula- 

Municipalities. tion. | Municipalities. tion. | Municipalities. tion. 
Aberdeen............ 749 || Grafton, South... 976 || Orange, East...... 2,341 
Adamstown ...... 2,420 |! Granville ......... D;0041b; Parkes. o..2....0065; 3,181 
FU a SEE eae 5,824 ! Grenfell .......... 869 || Parramatta ...... 12,560 
ATMIOAIG.....s.¢¢e. 4,249 I Grete 222... 861 || Peak Hill ......... 1,107 
PMA 2s pe dees 2,948 || Gulgong............ Tosa SF GNrIUn %........0.0> 3,53¢ 
PSU 55 ovesee beta tee 1,819 || Gundagai ......... TAS F  BICUOD 055.0. ..00055: 1,050 
Balranald ......... 741 || Gunnedah ......... 1,910 || Plattsburg ......... 3,177 
Bankstown ......... 1,246 || Hamilton ......... 6,124 || Port Macquarie...| 1,169 
POA CHIAG 550503060555 9, 220 Wl AAI re yess cov cee veh 3,012 Prospect and 
Bee iste iid cs hci 1 SOS seat ee 643 Sherwood ...... 3,259 
DOP SA hi date 1,990 |} Hillgrove ......... 2,437 || Queanbeyan ...... 1,219 
BSD PARR 20) ies <4 §79'|) Halistoness ...4, 843 |} Quirindi.:.......:.. 1,676 
Blayney i...cc5isasss 1,529 || Ilawarra,Central| 4,664 || Raymond Terrace} 823 
oo Ws Cr 986 Hf North.} 3,190 |) Richmond ......... 1,202 
ROOUPEE Cy... 0c5 1 2,609 || Ingleburn ......... 362 || Rookwood ......... 4,496 
BOW Pals sie. se: 1,752 || Inverell ...........: D298 I DOCOMO 2.00055 ecc5s 1,145 
Braidwood ......... 1,551 || Jamberoo ......... 1,291 || Shellharbour ...... 1,929 
Brewarrina......... 683 || Jerilderie ..... ... 744 || Shoalhaven,South| 909 
Broken Hill ...... 27,500 || Junee..........000 2,190 || Silverton .......... 286 
Broughton Vale... 322 || Katoomba......... 2,270 || Singleton .......... 1,913 
DOOM AN Jocecds 839 || Kempsey .......... . 2,329 oo Mouth. i) = “VSS 
Cabramatta and GEC), ery Se Re 1,769 || Smithfield and 

Canley Vale ... 980 || Lambton ......... 3,159 Fairfield......... 1,643 
CAMGeN’: .<ir.css. ... 1,719 # New...| 1,578 || St. Mary’s......... 1,840 
Campbelltown ...| 2,152 |} Lismore............ 4,378 || Stockton........ ... 2,549 
Carcoar ids occ fi 578 || Lithgow............ 5,268 || Tamworth ......... 5,799 
Carrington ......... 2,547 || Liverpool ......... DHMH GEALOO ici yokes sen scp 71 
Canin Sia cs 1,926 || Maclean..... TNR 1,333. |; Temora. ............ 1,603 
Castlereagh ...... 609 || Maitland, East...| 3,284 || Tenterfield.....,... 2,604 
Le 9s ek i eh RR 3,371 . W Ost: 1: Gres ee ee 1,391 
Condobolin ......... 1,078 || Merewether ...... 4,547 || Ulladulla ...... ... 1,765 
Cooma. ..... pater 1,938 || Mittagong......... 1,210 || Ulmarra.....:;..... 1,722 
Coonamble ......... 1,680 1: ioamar ai.....s. {pei ad She Ua 681 
Cootamundra ...... 2,424 || Molong ............ 1,254 || Wagga Wagga ...| 5,108 
chow DER aaa 710 Wore as, v. 2 ey BIO... 980 
Oh ner 1,811 || Morpeth ........ 1,288 || Wallendbeen...... 736 
(COLE OAPI ie aan 599 | Moruya ............ 1,099 || Wallsend .......... 3,820 
Cudgegong ......... 2,985 || Moss Vale......... 1,385 |) Waratah............ 3,080 
Deniliquin .. ...... 2,644 || Mudgee............ 2,109 || Warialda .....:... 875 
POO oases sdscss ss 3,409 || Mulgoa ............ SION AYYGITON |...;....550. 1,175 
L210 CASE Saar 1,087 || Murrumburrah...| 1,448 || Wellington ...... 2,984 
Dungog ............ 1,082 |} Murrurundi ...... 1,235 || Wentworth ....... 642 
Ermington and Musclebrook...... 1,710 || Wickham ......... 7,752 

Rydalmere ...... 1,231 || INarrabriy Gowen. 2,286 || Wilcannia ......... 935. 
1 0 Skee hen 4,294 a West 677 || Windsor............ 1,026 
Gerringong ......... 1,051 || Narrandera... ....|, 2,255 || Wingham ......... 556 
Gladstone ......... 1,171 || Narromine ...... 931 || Wollongong ...... 3,545 
(zien, Innes ....;.,.. 2,918 || Newcastle......... 12,988 || Wyalong ......... 1,510 
Gosford ............. 751 || Nowra ............ DGS WN OSS oc cisec ccc cs use 2,252 
Goulburn............ 10,612 || Nyngan............ Vg0p |. YOUN 62:1... be0sss 2,755 
Grafton 4,171 || Orange............. 3,990 
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The great bulk of the population dwells along the seaboard. Outside 
the metropolis the most thickly-peopled districts are the fertile valleys 
of the rivers. Amongst these, in point of population, the Hunter River 
valley, with its large agricultural and mining industries, stands first. The 
Illawarra district, rich in coal and pasture, comes next ; then the maize 
and sugar-growing country of the Clarence and the Richmond. The 
settlement of population originally followed the main roads of the 
state, and is now drawn to the great trunk lines of railway, which 
have almost superseded them. 


NATURALISATION. 


The Acts relating to the naturalisation of foreigners in New South 
Wales have now been consolidated by Act No. 21, 1898, known as the: 
‘Naturalisation and Denization Act of New South Wales, 1898.” 
The Governor or Acting Governor is empowered to grant letters of 
denization to such foreigners as may arrive in the state with a. 
recommendation from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, these 
letters of denization entitling the holder to all the rights, privileges, 
and advantages in the state which a British-born citizen may claim. 
It is also provided that an alien in New South Wales may hold and 
acquire real and personal property, but shall not be qualified for any 
office nor enjoy either a municipal or parliamentary franchise; shall 
not be qualified to be the owner of a British ship; and shall not. 
have any rights and privileges except such as are expressly conferred 
upon him. After a residence in the state of not less than five years 
a foreigner may apply for letters of naturalisation, which the Governor 
may or may not grant, in his option. After letters of naturalisation 
have been received, and the oath of allegiance has been taken, the 
holder becomes entitled to all the privileges which are conferred by 
British birth. The naturalisation of Chinese is no longer permitted. 
Certificates of naturalisation granted in other colonies do not confer 
the right of British citizenship in New South Wales. 

During the period of fifty-one years extending from 1849 to 1900 
there have been 7,519 letters of naturalisation taken out in New South 
Wales. Germans have availed themselves most largely of the privileges. 
of naturalisation, the number of certificates issued to them amounting to 
nearly one-half of the total number granted, namely, 3,666. No other 
nationality has at all approached these figures, the Chinese, whose 
naturalisation, as before explained, is now prohibited, coming next 
with 908. The countries of Sweden and Denmark follow with 516 
and 426 cases respectively; France has 302; Russia, 293 ; Italy, 
220; Norway, 202; Switzerland, 166 ; Austria, 167 ; and the United 
States, 115. In the course of the year 1900 the number of foreign 
subjects naturalised was 320, of whom 103 were Germans, 52 were 
Swedes, 34 were Russians, and 32 were Danes. The following table 
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shows the native countries of those who obtained certificates of natural- 
isation from 1849 to 1900 :-— 















































1849 | 
Native Countries. : to | 1801. | 0 0 1894,| 1895. 0 1807, | Total. 
Europe— | | 
REET cv se. coees pos 89) 10 42640") #8 1-6. 9 Se oy fan Vee 
PHOT TOOEL: «5 c'vc ris youa ts J) scr ee ee Ue ie Woe trys | | vee | eee 22 
Denmark ............ 243} 21 | 11 | 22 | 26 |'16 | 10 | 12 | 20 | 13 | 32 | 496 
PPARCG ° 1555025555 2 ZR) SS eer G a ood 94:30) |) TBs) Bebe 
Germany ....... v+eee/2,901 | 55 | 54 | 78 | 89 | 62 | 90 | 72 |104 | 58 |103 [3,666 
EOS RR a ee |. Sie eter t S| 73]. | Oey 
PEIEAEES, >, 3, ck ue eA Fae it a 28 iat ay JS (ail A Bas A Ml 1 76 
i 8 Soe ee cena Wipes ts 1967: : Stas hs: Gy 27 Sy 7 | 18'| 12 |-25' 220 
NOPWAY ven. doce decess FO PES GES OR PE Pb FG | ot |. DFT) BOD 
Portigabl). co.cave | OSL E By Sein Pe eV A ol Bees 3 Be hiieswn 2 40 
Roumania ..,... 0.606 oe aon yer ticererbeae: Kost love Liven |. od 1 
ORI © Jerry ess oovueve $2).18 | 9 t3o0 | 1S | 20 1 13:] 20 | 24) 341 34 1° 2638 
SPOR cecveves verve 15) 2 ad tae See Pe WES SL 19 
Sweden .....0....4.0.. 233 | 41 | 138 | 40 | 31 | 20 | 23'| 21 | 25} 17 | 52] 516 
Switzerland ......... ee a 2 ed Bp seh 48 Sik: Beck Sek aI66 
TAK Ys eevevecos ows ; wwe [ewe hs en ae 1 
America— 
United States ...... FOGE Set EA el OR OPE end ORE el eee ee 
Not specified ...... TOF owe foes Bai AR weet dow eI P eee 20 
Asia— 
Beloochistan......... deve Ae ven 1 1 
PAO is eevee swevete DORE vat il vos Boyes | wie twa f cane?’ vey [oven Bow fc] BOB 
SVP sevivnccvccese eves yb ave h weed. ides | vis, |, ove. piaee ch eee week wee | RE 17 
Other nationalities — 
Western islands ... ISf I ae ] LT BT Bele cunt e Hv 23 
Not specified ...... 96; 6/19) 6| 8| 8| 18} 45 | 28] 33] ... | 267 
J a. Aenea 5,396 |193| 143| 291 234/170 184 | 204 | 277| 177 | 320 |7,519 


Of persons naturalised during 1900, there were 1 accountant, 2 agents, 
8 bakers, 3 blacksmiths, 6 bootmakers, 1 butcher, 2 cabinetmakers, 
3 caretakers, 13 carpenters, 1 clerk, 2 coachbuilders, 3 coal-lumpers, 
4 contractors, 5 cooks, 1 dentist, 1 diver, 2 drapers, 5 engineers, 
2 engine-drivers, 35 farmers, 2 fettlers, 1 financier, 3 firemen, 1 fish- 
dealer, 3 fruit-growers, 3 gardeners, 2 hairdressers, 6 hawkers, 3 hotel- 
keepers, 1 importer, 2 jewellers, 44 labourers, 1 manager, 6 manufacturers, 
44 mariners, 1 medical practitioner, 5 merchants, 17 miners, 4 musicians, 
3 painters, 1 pawnbroker, 2 railway employés, 1 restaurant-keeper, 
2 selectors, 3 shipwrights, 1 stoker, 9 storekeepers, 3 storemen, 6 tailors, 
1 tanner, 2 teachers, 2 wharf-labourers, and 35 others. 


CHINESE POPULATION. 
The unanimity with which the Australian States have passed laws 
restricting the immigraticn of Chinese may be taken as some evidence 
of the undesirability of that race as colonists. At the Census of 1861 there 
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were in New South Wales 12,988 Chinese. In November of that year 
a duty of £10 per head was imposed upon Chinese male immigrants. 
This continued until the month of November, 1867; and when the 
Census was taken in 1871 the number of Chinese in the state was 
found to have fallen to 7,220. In 1881 the number had risen to 10,205, 
and to 15,445 at the end of 1888. Since that time, however, the depar- 
ee have been numerous, and only 14,156 Chinese were enumerated in 
April, 1891, while at the Census of 1901, the number was 10,974. 
For many years New South Wales offered little inducement to the 
Chinese as a place of settlement, the superior attractiveness of Victoria 
and other states as gold producers claiming their attention. At 
the rush to Lambing Flat in 1860, however, large numbers of Chinese 
came across the border and established themselves in this state, their 
strength being constantly recruited by fresh arrivals from China ; but 
these Chinese did not remain in New South Wales, for, as already 
shown, at the Census of 1871 there were 5,768 less than ten years 
previously. 

The numbers of Chinese who entered and left New South Wales 
during each year since 1875 will be found in the following table :-— 


a a re oT SS 








Year. | Arrivals. | Departures. | Year. Arrivals. Departures. 
RE RE OE AES PASAT LN | SE MOOT CNOA RO er 
1875 625 1,209 1888 1,848 1,562 
1876 696 940 1889 “i 941 
1877 S84 490 1890 15 637 
1878 2,485 1,560 1891 17 581 
1879 1,979 . 557 1892 21 759 
1880 2,942 876 1893 34 558 
1881 4,465 929 1894 76 627 
1882 1,007 884 1895 94 413 
1883 1,936 1,402 1896 $9 450 
1884 2,191 1,088 1897 34 428 
1885 2,929 1,726 1898 32 419 
1886 3,092 1,883 1899 36 449 
1887 4,436 2,773 1900 7a 379 
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It will be seen that 1878 and following years were marked by a 
large increase in the arrivals from China. The influx appeared in 1881 
sufficiently formidable to demand the interference of the Legislature. 
Accordingly, the “Influx of Chinese Restriction Act” was passed, again 
imposing a poll-tax of £10, with the result that the subsequent year was. 
marked by a decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458. After that 
time, however, there was a steady increase until 1888, when the powers 
of the Legislature were again invoked to restrict the immigration of these 
undesirable colonists. This legislation was partly the outcome of a 
conference of delegates from the Australasian States which was held » 
in Sydney in that year, and which was convened after considerable 
discussion had taken place upon this growing public danger. Although 
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it was not deemed advisable to altogether prohibit the immigration 
of Chinese aliens, yet it was considered necessary that the numbers 
privileged to land should be so limited that an effective check would be 
given to the immigration of this race. The New South Wales Parliament 
was already considering a Bill when the conference was summoned, and 
ultimately the new enactment came into force in the state on the 
ilth July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited from carrying 
to the state more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons; a 
Chinese landing are required to pay a poll-tax of £100; they are not to 
engage in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal of 
the Minister of Mines; nor, as before explained, are they permitted to 
take advantage of the Naturalisation Act. Chinese who by birth are 
British subjects do not come within the provisions of this restrictive 
legislation’; but they have to pass the educational test prescribed by 
the Immigration Restriction Act of 1898. The penalty for a breach of 
the Chinese Restriction Act is £500. The Act has greatly restricted 
Chinese immigration, but it is believed that a number of Chinese find 
their way into New South Wales by way of the other states. Accord- 
ing to the official returns of Chinese immigrants, there has been a 
great falling-off in the arrivals since 1888, as the following table will 
show :— 














i i rj | | in hinese paying 

ees srriving. | Boletos ||“ Yea arriving. | alec 
| 

1885 ; 2,929 1,060 1893 | 34 | 7 
1886 3,092 1,284 1894 ee 3 
1887 4,436 1,798 1895 94 | 2 
1888 | 1,848 462 1896 99 2 
1889 7 l 1897 34 | 3 
1890 | 15 3 1898 32 3 
1891 17 1 1899 36 5 
1892 21 | 2 | 1900 75 | 3 


Information showing the number of marriages of Chinamen resident in 
New South Wales is not available annually, nor is it possible to ascertain 
the nationalities of the women who form matrimonial unions with the 
Chinese. The Census returns of 1891, however, showed that of the 286 
Chinese then in the state whose wives were with them, 129 were 

. married to natives of New South Wales, 29 to Victorians, 7 to wives 
born in Queensland, 1 to a South Australian, 4 to Tasmanians, 1 to a 
native of New Zealand, and 4 to wives born in Australia, the particular 
state not being specified. Twenty-eight Chinese were married to English 
women, 3 to Scotch women, 16 to Irish women, 1 to a German, and 1 to 
a French woman. In 60 cases the wife.was a native of the Chinese 

Empire as well as the husband, while in the remaining 2 cases the birth- 
place of the wife was not stated. 
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PREVENTION OF INFLUX OF COLOURED RACES. 


In 1896 the question of the influx of the alien races was deemed by 
Parliament to be sufficiently grave to justify it in extending the pro- 
visions of the Chinese Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888 so as to 
exclude from the state the coloured races of Asia and Africa and the 
coloured inhabitants of the islands in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 
An important feature of the Bill was that it proposed to restrict the 
immigration of persons belonging to the inferior races whether they were 
or were not British subjects by birth, and the existing Act was so amended 
that Chinese born in British territory were shut out from free entry 
into the state as well as the subjects of the Chinese Emperor. The 
Australian aborigines and the Maoris of New Zealand were not affected 
by the Bill; and all persons partially of European descent were likewise 
unrestricted in their movements. Provision was made to allow of the 
admission into the state of accredited representatives of the states 
whose subjects were excluded under the Bill, and of missionaries, tourists, 
and persons travelling with the object of prosecuting scientific researches. 
Also, division of a family was prevented by treating wives as of the 
nationality of their husbands. The measure, which was termed “The 
Coloured Races Restriction and Regulation Act, 1896,” was reserved 
for the assent of the Queen, but this was withheld, and new 
legislation was, therefore, introduced for the purpose of attaining the 
same object in a different way. The Immigration Restriction Act of 
1898 was accordingly passed, and was assented to on the 3rd August, 
in that year. This Act, which came into force three months after the 
Royal assent was proclaimed, prohibits the immigration into New 
South Wales of any person who, when asked to do so by a properly- 
appointed officer, should fail to write out in some European language, 
and sign, an application to the Colonial Secretary, in a specified form. 
It does not, however, apply to persons in possession of a certificate of 
exemption, to His Majesty’s land and sea forces, to the officers and 
crew of any foreign man-of-war, to the officers and crew of any other 
vessel landing during the stay of the vessel in a New South Wales 
port, and to persons duly accredited to the Government of the state. 
In some of the other states of the group ‘the educational test has 
likewise been adopted for the restriction of the immigration of coloured 
aliens. 

In addition to the measures already quoted, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth has now under consideration two bills regulating the 
admission of undesirable immigrants. These measures are termed 
respectively the Pacific Islands Labourers’ Bill and the Immigration 
Restriction Bill. The former is particularly directed against the con- 
tinued employment of kanakas on the sugar plantations of Queensland, 
and provides that : No Pacific Island labourer shall enter Australia on 
or after 3lst March, 1904 ; that none shall enter before that date except 
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under a license ; and that all agreements under the Pacific Island 
Labourers Acts, 1880-1892, of Queensland shall terminate on 31st 
December, 1906. Licenses may be granted during 1902 to the number 
of not more than three-fourths, and in 1903 to not more than one-half 
the number of those labourers returned to their native islands during 
the preceding year. The Immigration Restriction Act provides for the 
exclusion of any person who, when asked to do so by an officer of the 
Customs, fails to write out and sign a passage of fifty words in some 
European language. The Act does not apply, however, to persons in 
possession of certificates of exemption, to His Majesty’s land and sea 
forces, the master and crew of any public vessel of any Government, 
any person duly accredited by any Government, a wife accompanying 
her husband if he is not a prohibited immigrant, all children under 18 
years of age accompanying their father or mother—if they are not 
prohibited immigrants—and any person who satisfies an officer that he has 
formerly been domiciled in the Commonwealth. 


ABORIGINES. 


This name, signifying “from the origin,” was given to the earliest 
known inhabitants of Italy, but it is now applied to the original or primi- 
tive inhabitants of any country. As the history of the native race in 
these States is so entwined with the progress of the British people in 
Australia, a few words concerning them may not be out of place. The 
aborigines of Australia form a distinct race, and it may be presumed 
that the whole of them throughout the continent sprang from the same 
stock, although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly 
that tribes within short distances are often quite unable to understand 
each other, and in fact almost every large community of natives has its 
own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to form a correct estimate of the 
numbers of the aborigines; but while there is reason to believe that 
some generations ago they were very numerous, there is ample evidence 
of late years that in many places they are decreasing, and they may now 
be counted by fives where they were formerly counted by hundreds, In 
‘Tasmania they have disappeared altogether, the last of the tribe in that 
state having died in 1876. 

It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal population 
about the close of the last century at one million; the number between 
Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to have been about 3,000. 
It is impossible to say how far this estimate was in accordance with 
fact ; for although at the time it did not probably seem an exaggerated 
conjecture in the face of so large a number as 3,000 having been 
found within the small area between the bays above mentioned, yet 
considering how small a portion of the territory was then explored by 
the early settlers, the statement must be accepted as what it professes to 
be, namely, an estimate at a time when the data to hand were very 
limited. 
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The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they are called, 
are quite a different race. They are gifted with a considerable amount 
of intelligence, are quick at imitation, and brave even to rashness ; on the 
other hand, they are avaricious, and ofttimes ferocious. Their numbers 
are not diminishing to any considerable extent, as during the last 
twenty years the decrease had been only 1,247. According to the 
Census of 1881, they numbered 44,097. At the Census of 1886 there 
were 41,432; in 1891 the total was found to be 41,993, and in 1896 it 
was 39,854, while in 1901 the number was 42,850. It is believed that 
at the time the colonists first landed the number of Maoris in the 
country was fully 120,000. 

According to the Census of 1901, there were 4,287 aborigines in New 
South Wales, this total including half-castes in a nomadic state. The 
number of aborigines under the control of the Aborigines Protection 
Board at the end of the year 1900 was 6,901, of whom 3,108 were 
full-bloods and 3,793 half-castes. This shows a decrease on the return 
for the end of 1899 of 95 full-bloods and an increase of 114 half-castes. 
The number of births reported during 1900 was 238 (165 of the children 
being half-castes), and the number of deaths, 199 (59 half-castes), These 
figures show a net increase in the aboriginal population, instead of a 
decrease. The deficiency unaccounted for is probably due to the 
difficulty experienced by the police in making a correct enumeration, 
owing to the migratory habits of the aborigines, and to the border 
tribes crossing into the other states. There are seven mission stations. 
These establishments, when first formed, were little more than camping 
grounds for the aborigines, where the blacks worked for their rations, 
and elementary instruction was imparted to the children; but now 
they have developed into settlements, with greatly improved huts for 
married couples, and adequate accommodation for teaching, duly 
qualified instructors having been appointed by the Department of 
Public Instruction. At the end of 1900 there were 797 full-blood 
aborigines and half-castes living at the mission stations, and on the 
same date 659 aboriginal children were receiving instruction in schools 
or privately. During the year a sum of £17,849 was expended on 
the aborigines. There are altogether in the state 133 reserves for 
the aborigines, the total area being 24,791 acres. At the Census of 
1891, 8,280 aborigines were enumerated ; but the decrease is not so 
great as would appear, as a large number of half-castes were excluded 
from the returns in 1901. The total number of aborigines, excluding 
all half-castes, at the Census of 1901 was 7,434, but of this number 
3.147 half-castes who were living in comparative civilisation have been 
excluded, and the number given, 4,287, includes only full-blooded 
aborigines and those half-castes who were members of wandering tribes. 

It has been the misfortune of the aboriginal of Australia, as it was 
of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hottentot, to be 
found in the way of European colonisation ; and the black has not seen 
the white man take possession of his territory without many an 
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attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the invasion and to 
avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from the records of British 
colonisation in Australia many instances of horrible crimes committed 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the worst passions of 
human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst the people 
of British origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied by the 
blacks alone, were many whose crimes against the aborigines at least 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunning 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle; and 
the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have donetends to make 
the colonists slow to recognise any characteristics of an opposite kind 
in the blacks. There is, however, evidence from the songs and cherished 
traditions of the aborigines,* that they are by no means destitute of some 
qualities in which civilised men glory—such as the power of inventing 
tragic and sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoical con- 
tempt of pain, and reverence for departed friends and ancestors. The 
manner in which they have displayed these characteristics presents such 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading 
thoughts, of interesting and repulsive traditions, of pathetic and 
grotesque observances, that in order to account for the apparent contra- 
dictions recourse must be had to the supposition that this race has 
descended from an ancient and higher civilisation, of which its people 
have retained some memorials. 


ee ae a ek ee ae 
* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, M.A. 
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MARRIAGE LAws. 


“THE law relating to marriages is contained in four Acts of Parliament, 

the principal of which is Act 19 Vic. No. 30, “An Act to Amend 
and Consolidate the Laws affecting the solemnization of Marriage.” This 
Act determines that the marriage ceremony is to be performed by an 
officiating minister duly registered for that purpose ; but it is provided 
that, in cases where the contracting parties conscientiously object to a 
religious ceremony, or where the services of a minister are not available, 
they may sign a declaration to that effect, and be married by a District 
Registrar. The Act further provides for the signing of a declaration 
by both parties to the effect that they believe there is no impediment in 
the way of or lawful objection to their marriage on account of relation- 
ship, former marriage, want of consent in case of minors, or on other 
grounds. The written consent of the father must be produced by a minor, 
or should the father not reside in New South Wales, of the mother or 
guardian, and in the absence of these, of a magistrate specially appointed 
“to give consent to the marriage of minors.” The marriage ceremony is 
to be celebrated in the presence of two witnesses. Penalties for wilfully 
marrying minors, or for aiding and abetting in doing so, are imposed, 
the maximum being a fine of £500, or imprisonment for five years. 
Forgery in connection with forms of consent, etc., is punishable with 
five years’ hard labour or hard labour on the roads. 

Act 19 Vic. No. 34, “An Act for Registering Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages,” provides for the registration of officiating ministers, and for 
the transmission by them to the District Registrars of copies of certiti- 
cates. District Registrars are to forward these copies to the General 
Registry Office, where they are indexed for future reference. Act 42 
Vic. No. 5, the “Clergy Returns Transfer Act,” provided for the handing 
over to the General Registry Office of registers previously kept by 
certain of the clergy. Act 55 Vic. No. 34, the ‘‘ Marriages Validation 
and Marriage Law Amendment Act,” validated marriages, celebrated 
after the passing of Act 19 Vic. No. 30, in which the required declaration 
had not been signed, and provided that the declaration should from that 
time be endorsed on the back of the marriage certificate, omission to do 
so being made punishable as a misdemeanour. 


MARRIAGES. 


Up to the year 1891 the increase in the number of marriages 
celebrated in New South Wales was remarkably steady, very few checks 
being experienced ; indeed, during the eleven years extending from 1875 
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to 1886 the progress: was uninterrupted. But in 1892, despite the 
growth of population, there was a heavy fall in the number, and this 
decline continued until 1895, when the figures again took an upward 
movement, evidencing the existence of a feeling in the community that 
the clouds of depression were gradually lifting from the state. An 
examination of the annual marriage rates given below will show that a 
settled tendency to fall was exhibited between 1883 and 1894, the 
rate declining from 8°83 to 6:25 per 1,000 of the population during the 
eleven years, In 1895, however, as already remarked, an improvement 
took place, and in 1897 the marriage rate of the State was the highest 
experienced since 1892, From 1897 onwards, as the table shows, there 
has been a still further improvement, the rate in 1900 standing at 7:38, 
which is only slightly below that of 1891. The figures for the last 
twenty-two years are given below :— 























: Per 1,000 ; Per 1,000 
! Marriages Ape ae oar: Marriages ; 

Year registered. nocatan on. | ¥ | registered. eatin 

i | 
1879 | 5,391 7:30 | 1891 | 8,457 741 
1880 | 5,572 765 | 1892 | 8,022 6:82 
1881 6,284 8-21 || 1893 | 7,749 6°44 
1882 | 6,948 8-70 | 1894 | 7,666 625 
1883 | 7,405 8:83 | 1895 | 8,030 6-42 
issa | 7,482 | 8-47 | 1896 | 8,495 6-69 
1885 | 7,618 $22 || 1897 | 8,818 6°83 
1886 | 7,811 8:06 | 1898 | 8,888 6°77 
1887 | 7,590 |. 7°55 | 1899 | 9,975 | 6-95 
1888 | 7,844 | - 7:57 || 1900 | 9,996 7°38 
1889 | 7,530 7-06 || ene eas 
1890 | 7,876 736 Mean for 20 sere 7°28 

| | 





The year 1883 was distinguished by a high marriage-rate not only in 
New South Wales, but in most of the other Commonwealth States as 
well. In Queensland, New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania 
the rates then recorded have not been exceeded since that time ; on the 
contrary, with the exception of an individual year here and there, a 
steady tendency to fall was exhibited until recently. As in the other 
countries of the world, the marriage-rate in Australasia is an index to 
the state of general prosperity, evincing, however, an eagerness to 
anticipate an improvement in industrial conditions, and a reluctance 
to accept the evidences of the approach of times of depression. 
Probably the year 1883 marked the end of a long period of lavish public 
expenditure, reducing the number of those who were in a position to 
take upon their shoulders the responsibilities of married life—the inability 
to enter into the married state being confirmed later on by, the bad 
years of which the states had experience. In addition to the four 
States mentioned, New Zealand also had its highest marriage rate 
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of recent years about the same time, namely, in 1884, after which year 
the rate likewise steadily declined. In Western Australia the rate has 
fluctuated considerably. So recently as 1891 it was higher than in any 
year since 1868 ; but the heavy immigration of males who had left their 
women folk behind them greatly affected the marriage-rate of the state 
during the last few years. 

Hor the year 1900 the average marriage-rate per 1,000 of population 
in the whole of Australasia was 7:31, the rate for the Commonwealth 
being 7:20, and, for New Zealand, 7-67. Therate of New South Wales 
was, as already stated, 7°38 ; that of Victoria, was 6:96 ; of Queensland, 
6°67 ; of South Australia, 6-45 ; of Western Australia, 10:14 ; of Tas- 
mania, 749; und of New Zealand, 7°67. The average annual rate for 
the Commonwealth during the last ten years was 6°69 per 1,000 of 
population, and, for Australasia, 6-68. The state with the smallest 
average rate during the decade is South Australia, and Western Aus- 
tralia has the highest average rate for the same period, New South 
Wales coming next in order. The marriage rate of Victoria for the 
period was below the average for the Commonwealth. From 1861 to 1886 
the rate of New South Wales was consistently higher than that of the 
southern state. During the next five years, however, Victoria had the 
advantage, only to lose it in 1892, since which year New South Wales 
has again had the higher rate. 

For the ten years ended 1900 the states which had a marriage-rate 
above the Australasian average were :— 


Western Australia ...........cccc000 9°16 per 1,000 of population. 

New South Wales ................5. 6°80 x # 
Those which had a lower rate were :— 

PRMOPMSIASIO F<. 555. ve badeocieuskce: 6°59 A ee 

EE Ree Pepper ee cy 2 6°54 oh Hh 

NS ot, eee 6°39 4 Pi 

South Australia .........c10ceccensew PO*QD i e 


The rate for New Zealand, 6:64, was also below the Australasian 
average. 

A comparison of the marriage-rates of various countries is apt to be mis- 
leading, on account of the different conditions of life prevailing therein. 
Thus, in comparing the Australian rate with the rates of foreign countries, 
it has to be borne in mind that, on the one hand, the superior condition 
of the working classes and the preponderance of unmarried adult males 
in the colonies favour a high marriage-rate ; while, on the other hand, 
the migratory habits of a large part of the male population often 
occasion a certain amount of extravagance and selfishness, and tend, 
therefore, to a diminution of the rate. Below will be found the average 
‘marriage-rates of a number of European countries for the twenty years, 
1871-90, and the annual rates for the years 1891 to 1899. The figures, 
which are taken from the reports of the Registrar-General of England, 
show that in Europe, as in New South Wales, the course of the 
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marriage-rate has been directed upward during the last five or. six 
years :— 


) 

















Average | 
Country. 20 y say 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898.| 1899. 

1871-90. | 
United Kingdom ...... | Vora Way fa Sa lay fa Sa Ua bs LS Ws Jad BY | 75176 | 7:7) 79 
England and Wales..| 7°38 | 7°38 | 7°7 | 74) 75| 75 | 7°99 | 80) 8:2)8°3 
PAOOTIANG.., . s vasprlaae ics 7°00. 7°01 71), CONG Le apres ge4)| 7°61 bo7 
BERNE on o's 9 so ve Shiva s 4°5 4°6 | 4°7 | 4°7 | 4°71 5:0 5:0 | 5°0| 5°0| 4°9 
Denmark ......... Wkisees 76 | 68 |6°S8 |. 70) BOA pate gia) 1 7 '6):7°5 
OY 5c boss dav eee 6-9 | 66] 64] 64] 64] 65 | 67 |6-7|7:0| 7-2 
SaBden sci sess ieee | 66 | 58 | 5:7 | 5:7 | 57} 5:8} 60 |61| 61] 6:3 
PUISIRIAs vvccaitss Scr) sesdpone §2 1.771.731 79 | 7:9) 8: S'0 18:0 | 7°8) 8°2 
MINER oh Sons ses cennas 9°6 8°6 | 9:2 | 9:3} 9:3 | 85 | 8°0 | 8:1 | 8:3 |.9°0 
Switzerland........... oof TA LT | 04) Te eee etek 7 °S 1473 
German Empire ......... 82 | 80) 79 | 79 | 79) 75 | 82 | 8:4 | 8:4) 86 
PURSE a ns coiesvesonses | 84 82 | 81] 81) 81] 80| 83 | 8:4) 85) 8-7 
Netherlands............... 160.71 T2903 eS ee dol ad Ost 
BSGIOOIN Sora 5. sc do uses es CL}. D8) UT 1:6 eee ei ee tO oor 
ONT NCR i a sip Reetah’ S4" 7:4.) 73): T'Oo| Sarees OO | ae 
oe 78 | 76| 75 oe 75 | 7-4) 71|73/70 7-4 








In 1899 the marriage-rate in England and Wales was 8:3 per 
thousand; in Scotland, a7 per thousand : and in Ireland, 4°9; the 
general rate fc. the United Kingdom being 7 7°9 per thousand. 


T) LITERACY DISPLAYED BY MARRIAGE REGISTERS. 


The number of persons signing the marriage register with marks has 
steadil, aeelined for many years past. In 1871 the proportion of signa- 
tures wade with marks was as high as 16°96 per cent. of the whole, 
while in 1900 the percentage had fallen to 1-45 5, the decrease in illiteracy 
being, therefore, highly satisfactory. As will be seen from the table 
appended, the greatest proportion of signatures affixed by means of 
marks has always been supplied by the country districts; but in the 
country, as well as in the metropolis, illiteracy, as disclosed by the 
marriage registers, has greatly decreased, the percentage in 1900 being 
only 1:71 for the country and 1:13 for the metropolis, as compared with 
18:92 and 15:50 respectively in 1871 :— 

















Year. |Metropolis.| Country Ne cat Year, |ietropois | ountey | setropots.| eine, | ales vew South 
| | 
1871 13°50 18°92 16°96 || 1894 126 | 2:43 1:90 
1876 6°54 | 16°71 10°47 || 1895 161 | 2°49 2-09 
1881 5-05 8°34 6:94 || 1896 167 | 2°59 219 
1886 2°89 5-00 3:98 || 1897 1°19 1°75 1°50 
1891 2:26 3°78 3°08 || 1898 | 1°50 | 1:90 1°72 
1892 2°35 3°63 3°06 1899 | 0-94 1‘78 1°42 
1893 1°50 2-67 2:16 || 1900 | 1:13 | 171 1°45 
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The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to sign the marriage 
register in the proper manner, was for many years greater amongst 
females than amongst males, the returns showing that this was the case 
in every year during the period from 1871 to 1887. This order of 
things has now been reversed, 1894 being the only year of the last eleven 
which has exhibited a greater proportion of mark signatures by females. 
From this it would appear that women are now quite on a par with 
men in the acquirement of the rudiments of education ; furthermore, 
it may be pointed out that many women refrain from signing their 
names in the marriage register, not from inability to write, but from 
sheer nervousness. In 1871 the number of women who were unable to 
sign their names amounted to nearly one-fifth of the whole number 
married, but the proportion had fallen to 1-4 per cent. in 1900. During 
the same period the male illiterates fell from 14:5 per cent. to 1-5 per 
cent. of the number of males married :— 


Males Females 
signing with)signing with 


Females 
signing with 


Males 
signing with 


























Year. marks, per | marks, per Year. marks, per | marks, per 
thousand. | thousand. thousand. | thousand. 
1871 145 194 | 1894 19 20 
1976 9 | 14 | 1895 29 20 
1881 55 84 1896 23 
1886 38 42 | 1897 16 14 
1891 32 29 1898 18 17 
1892 33 28 || 1899 16 12 
1893 23 20 ~=|| +1900 15 14 








SOLEMNISATION OF MARRIAGES. 


Of every hundred marriages celebrated in New South Wales, about 
ninety-seven are solemnised by the clergy (including those officiating at 
Matrimonial Agencies). The actual figures for 1900 show that during 
that year 9,729 marriages were solemnised by clergy and 267 witnessed 
by registrars, giving the proportions of 97-33 per cent. and 2°67 per 
cent. respectively of the total number of 9,996. 

The Church of England celebrates the largest number of marriages, 
the Roman Catholic Church coming next, followed by the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches. After these, the most marriages are 
celebrated in certain institutions termed “ Matrimonial Agencies,” 
which have come into existence during the last few years. In 1900, 
there were 1,035 marriages celebrated at these agencies, or 10°35 per 
cent. of the total. 
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The table below shows the number of marriages celebrated during 
1900 by each denomination, and the percentage which each division 
bears ‘to the total .:— 


No. of 


eu nee | sorkcors i 
enomiunation. : of tota 

| ee | Marriages. 

| | 

Church of ‘England...................0000 3,429 | 34°30 
Pieraett a6. os. 1,964 19°65 
TRMOMISTIDTIOR hose sevice dus swanaadudehirkinnh 1,211 12:11 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist.) 1,356 13°57 
CORPO CRTIOTIAL os... san cecevesneid onpeiss 348 | 3°48 
RES SRE RE Ml De Fatt 149 1°49 
RNIN AD Nes handed. okbemctepeetesaeeus 27 0:27 
Other Denominations.................0065 210 2°10 
Matrimonial Agencies ...........:0.-00 1,035 10°36 
TREDISETATS, COTO «oslo os cosse ons ses eey 267 2°67 


The following table shows the number of marriages registered by the 
principal denominations during the last five years :— 








Denomination. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. 
| | 

Church of England.......0..s.scecsesse 9,979 | 3,130] 3,125 | 3,248 | 3,429 
Oman Capea sles osveassekovdaceses 1,553 | 1,562 1,717 1,741 | 1,964 
Pe TESOY LOLIAMiiideniy iestvchs Mesa psyanhe seen’ 964 1,021 1,091 1 093 1,211 
Wesleyan Methodist ..... ... ........ 944 | 938 922 935 | 1,095 
Primitive Methodist .... ............. 199; 21 226 298 261 
United Methodist Free Church ... 19 | 23 70 23 28 
Mies Stab... sckics aebeneewaten 14 | 17 18 9 14 
LTE RR RN RES BE ey 5 159 121 139 167 149 

PRMOHCNGENEAIAPUIBE. |... ,cseicgavneeal” peeness’t te soebas SR ea SA pM 
Congregational ©. .........5.\ veasens cues 295 338 383 353 348 
German Evangelical, Lutheran 15 20 22 30 21 
AR AOR TEUIATI SOC. ae cee ee on 17 31 28 23 6 
Christian, Church of Christ ........: 12 14 21 19 38 

Catholic Apostolic Wharch .:...c....: 1 3 2 fi Uapees tee 
Society of Friends (Quakers)......... ES eed. SIUEUNS MEANY | oP auieoneen I 

Swedenborgian, New Church ...... “eg eRe | ek CARRE Is Oe Aas Eee 

Gospel Temperance Church ......... A BERIT <p RA RS EN rage | Rana 
Mal vation ATW oss... eos scspevenes 47 40 38 48 50 
RAPILURESANN 30.5 sch ss0'basctcccass sceeeueeeeee 5 6 11 4 1 
EINE Nines anaqsionnionnen = sania 30 20 28 27 27 
RERUNS | oo ooo sec cenne eke eee 23 | 18 30 53 51 
Matrimonial Agencies ............++-+. 856 948 745 | 1,002' 1,035 
District Registrars .. ............c0000 359 | 312 241 201 267 
Total Marriages ,...........+.. 8,495 8,813 8,888 95275 9,996 
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AGE AT MARRIAGE. 


The ages of bridegrooms and brides are given below for the 9,996 
couples married in 1900. An examination of the figures shows that 
in 76-2 per cent. of the marriages the husband was older than the wife ; 
in 8-7 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same ; 
while in the remaining 15:1 per cent. of the unions the wife was older 
than the husband. The results of a tabulation of the respective ages 
of bridegrooms and brides are shown in the following table :— 





Ages of Brides. 














Ages of 
Brideg sparta Under 1s. | 19. | 20 ere fea be Bee! ind Bay: Beis Total. 
18. : under} under} under| under} underjunder ee 
25..|. 30. 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. 

Under 18 years...... 1 = | | | | | | | 1 
18 -years...... 2.0... s| 6° Bi! 2 | at 
| DS A ee 26 | 26 | 13°) 12 18 4 | 99 
BE RR he 25| 31} 34| 29| 5ol 5] 1 | 178 
21 and under 25 ....; 220 254 | 317 | 321 | 1,484 305 34 7 FUE we ts 2,944 
25 and under 30 ..../ 117 | 129 | 208.| 244 | 1,435 | 1,013} 151 41 SBF + ee 3,343 
30 and under35 ....| 32] 84 | 44°] 77] 543) 608 269 76 BOG | are 3 | 1,703 
35 and under 40 .... 9; 12; 20) 19} 199) 272] 178). 110 36 10 | 60 
40andunder45 ...., 3/ 2) 4] 6| 65! 115] 78} 88] 53] 18 4} 436 
45 and under'50 ....| .. 2 1 3 12 38 36 36 34 21 8 | 191 
50 and over: ........ sy ye aa 1 8 | 23 25 40 34 45 47 225 
Tovah 455.25. 439 | 498 | 646 | 714 | 3,814 | 2,383; 767 | 398} 181 | 94 62 | 9,996 








Since 1897 information has been collected respecting age at marriage, 
and the average for the sexes during the last four years will be found 
in the following table. It has been computed that in the fifteen years 
prior to 1898 the average age for males was approximately two years 
higher, and for females one year higher :— 











A ge of Average age of 

Your ee 
Years. Years. 
1897 29°37 24°92 
1898 29°53 24°99 
1899 29°31 24°98 


1900 28°74 24°56 
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A record is kept of the number of minors, namely, persons under 21 
years of age, married in the state, and the figures for the last ten years 
are appended :— 


Minors. Percentage of— 
Year. ‘ : 

grooms, > Beldes gy teseveces jo. Brice. 
1891 177 | 2,085 2°09 | 24°65 
1892 177 | 1,889 21 3\= 2355 
1893 177 | 1,993 298 \).5 2572 
1894 167 1,905 2°18 24°85 
1895 207 1,942 2°58 24°18 
1896 212 2,065 2°50 24°31 
1897 274 2,156 3°11 24°46 
1898 242 2,110 2:72 23°74 
1899 262 2,202 2°82 23°74 
1900 294 2,297 2°94 22°98 


It is a curious fact that, although there is evidence that the average age 
at marriage of both males and females has been gradually increasing, 
the percentage of bridegrooms and brides who are minors does not show 
any corresponding signs of decrease. 

During the year 1900 there were registered in New South Wales :— 


Marriages between— 


DACUSIOVS BUCS PIMUOLN ostclse.ccchdos sees siexsehecahyeucees sleuee 8,734 
Ps PY TOR is iwiaksivs vavowu'veuhsuasideteeieees cobra 419 

el PIV GLOMPCVY OUIOIT 355 5 occsce sis teiedeccqacadertves 57 

NY AOS WEN EOE IIBUCT Sor <5 fee oc c.os coves endccoscnssnvtece tests 541 
ay MAO WB ii io cick os ssesn ns taepeereeter ens 174 

o, DY VOLCOO Wy OMICI 2. eo cbsc.. scope sespenenes ie 
Divorced“Men and Suinsters:...viiisiss eo occissss. vase doc dansdaes 37 
* AVEC Cf RPE | EP eRe rrr re eo 13 

ay Divorced. Women... 571. stictivescocwmeess 4 

Dotales: .0:.. igeases ice toss ssa cckaaee eee ee ron. 9,996 


Similar information for the ten years extending from 1891 to 1900 
shows that out of every 10,000 marriages celebrated in the state, 
there will be between— 


Bachelors and ‘Spinsters .005...0).ssssi2<esccusetansheweeamanas<s> ss 8,685 
ag WidOWB seas a ocvccols acne, eel e eemeeeee tty cs 459 
af Divorced’ Vyomen e075. 7, sccaiss sass vacdiekss cs cvs 59 
Widowers and. Spinstersiciircscoaccesssoe ste pete aesNes es secees op se 492 
mt Waid WH iii veavscesne teduatercvsubsced vstet ss Nets 8. 242 
35 Divorced” Womens wipers sees es sss csocesscceccs 14 
Divorced: Men and Spinstersivsyisathecssossheckesess....ccccenes 36 
- "Wid WE ewerteeseet tite eihecdicsssscsecesct bec 9 
“ Divorced WOMBI soni secs. ees. cae ccs iis 4 
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DURATION OF LIFE AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Although the ages of the parties contracting marriage are not demanded 
by law, and the marriage registers prior to 1897 are generally silent 
upon this point, yet the information may be obtained indirectly from 
the death registers, which contain many interesting particulars relating 
to the life of the person whose death is recorded; and from the 
information thus obtained it is possible to establish the average duration 
of life after marriage. Tables giving detailed information on this 
subject will be found in the Annual Report on Vital Statistics ; for this 
volume the appended figures, which relate to the seven years 1893-99, 
and which deal with 20,088 married males and 18,539 married females 
whose ages both at the time of marriage and of death were known, 
must suffice. It has not been deemed advisable to deal with the 
marriages of males under the eighteenth or over the fiftieth year, and 
with those of females under the fifteenth or over the forty-third year, 
as the figures are too small to possess any significance :— 


ee SS EE Ee eee ee 




















Period lived after Period lived after Period lived after 
Age at Marriage. Age at Marriage. Age at Marriage. 
Marriage. Marriage. | | Marriage. |—— 
| Males. | Females. Males. | Females, | Males. | Females. 
I l 
ee el ck eee Seed: Soaks SECA SESE 
years. years. | years. years. years. rears. years. years. | years. 
15 eet 40°6 27 | 30°2 312 39 25°3 27°6 
16 ae 39°0 28 | 29°6 31°3 40 30°2 26°8 
17 os 5 ie 29 | 29°4 29°3 41 25°2 25°58 
18 38°6 3051 30 | 4 Sy 33°0 42 52 28°7 
19 38°6 322 31 27°0 28°8 1 43 24°4 213 
20 | 37:4 | 33-0 a5 [orl | Ope. .. 44e tage] S 
21 | 35:0 | 29°7 33 282 | 98:9 || 45 | 24-0 
22 34°3 31°0 | 34 27°4 | 29°7 46 | 20°5 | 
23 32°2 | 30°0 35 28:9 | 30:0 47 20:0 | 
24 | 309 | 30°3 | 36 29+] | 266 || 48 21:9 
25 32°3 32°0 || 37 28:3 | 29°1 49 20°2 
26 | 29-1 | 29:0 38 | 287 | 278 | 50 23-0 
| 





These averages must not be taken as representing the expectation 
of life of persons marrying at each of the ages set down. ‘This expecta- 
tion of life of married persons has not been accurately established, 
although the requisite data are available. So far as the investigation 
has proceeded, however, it confirms the popular opinion that the length 
of lifetime of married persons exceeds that of the unmarried, both 
female and male. The excess in favour of the married appears to be a 
trifle short of 54 years for females up to age 40, and about the same for 
males up to age 45. After these years the difference lessens, and almost 
disappears at the extreme ages. 
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Frcunpiry oF MARRIAGES: 


The death records of New South Wales show the issue, both living 
and dead, of the deceased. During the seven years 1893-99 there died 
21,716 married males and 19,501 married females. The children 
of these men numbered 114,218, giving an average of 5:41 to each 
married man; and the registrations of death showed that of these 
children 44,303 males and 42,169 females were alive, and 14,854 males 
and 12,892 females were dead. The total issue of the married women 
numbered 101,008 children, or an average of 5:26 to each woman; 
and of this number, 37,548 male and 36,160 female children were alive, 
and 14,492 male and 12,808 female children were dead. An analysis of 
the figures shows that at each age at marriage the average number of 
children resulting from the unions was as set down below. It is 
necessary to state that in cases where the deceased was. married more 
than once, the age at the first marriage only is noted in the table, while 
the total family, whether the fruit of one or of more than one marriage, 
is ineluded.. The records only reveal ten children as the issue of women 
who married after reaching the age of 45 :— 




















Average number of Average number of Average number of 
Children Children Children 
Age at jresultingfrom mar-|| Ageat  /resulting from mar- Age at resulting from mar- 
Marriage. riage of— Marriage. riage of— Marriage. riage of— 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
years. years years | 
14 A¥E 6°24 dl 4°68 3°09 48 | 3°04 | 0°17 
15 ‘ 7°32 32 4°80 | 2-61 49 | 3:02 Pe 
16 ae 7°34 33 518 | 2°75 50 2°25 Me 
17 6°38 7°13 34 4°59 2°43 51 1°64 os 
18 6°42 6°59 35 4°65 2°22 52 2°09 ee 
19 | 7°08 | 6°47 36 | 4°79 | 1°68 oe ag |. 
20 6°45 6°16 | 37 4°65 1°53 54 ( 0:97 ree 
21 6°53 5°74 38 4°63 1:08 55 1°47 i 
22 6°42 5°51 39 4°36 | 1°15 56 1°27 ie 
23 6°16 5°24 40 4°05 0°76 57 0°47 rl 
24 6°05 5°14 4] 3°68 0°70 58 1°20 al 
25 6'01 4°67 42 3°26 0°77 59 0°53 ae 
26 5°59 4°37 43 3°54 0°67 60 1°82 - 
27 5°73 4°42 | tt 3°39 0:17 || Not stated) 3:00 | 3°04 
28 5°56 3°95 45 3°57 0°30 
29 5°45 3°73 | 46 2°97 0°06 i} ie 
30 5°16 3°56 | 47 3°03 0:14 Average..| 5°41 5:26 





The difference between the numbers of children born to the males 
and to the females is explained by the larger number of second mar- 
riages contracted by men. If it were not. for this fact, the average in. 
both cases would, of course, be the same. 
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The average number of children born to a marriage in each of the 
Commonwealth States and New Zealand, during the decennial period 
1891-1900, is shown below :— 





| | 
| AV =. : nna ; 
number of | ‘ ro 
ee | Children per } State. Children per 
marriage. | marriage. 
New South Wales.... 4°79 Tasmania ............ 5°74 
TQUOTID® core anses ses as 4°39 Commonwealth ... 4°96 
Queensland ......... 5°86 New Zealand ...... 3°87 
Australasia... 4°92 





South Australia...... | 4°35 | 


The ordinary empirical formula in use amongst statisticians, 4.6:, 
dividing the number of births in any year by the marriages occurring in 
the seventh previous year, has been employed in obtaining these averages. 
There is no doubt that the formula gives somewhat too “high an average 
for these states, although it works out correctly enough when applied 
to more settled countries... The average for Western Australia is 13-91, 
which is palpably too high, and is accounted for by the fact that the 
large increase of population i in that state during the last eight years has 
unduly increased the number of births to be compared with the marriages 
of the seventh previous year. The average number of children to a 
marriage in the United Kingdom during the ten years 1890-99 was :— 








Tialanciand: WEISS: «......<ci-s0s% oceugal thepeasbucecenes 4°09 
UPI i os 0igdsss <ddnncesnsasatVecevancemapeer seaeaeens 4°36 
LS” GIRDERS SAE 2 3M ie Rap SAL aba bea le 4°83 


The figures for Ireland are exceptionally high, which is somewhat 
surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is much higher 
than in Australia. The lowest number of children born to a marriage 
in any of the important European countries is in France, where the 
average for the ten years 1890-99 was only 2°92. 

A further tabulation has: been made with the object of showing the 
average number of children who survive their parents in families of 
various sizes.. It will be seen from the subjoined table that in every 
group the number of children surviving their fathers appears larger than 
the number surviving their mothers. “This is due to the more frequent 
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re-marriages of fathers, the children resulting from all marriages being 
included in the table :— 


Number of Children out of 100 Families 
who will survive— 


Number of Children 


in Family. 
their Father. their Mother. 
] 86 82 
2 164 157 
3 242 230 
4 319 303 
5 392 380 
6 463 446 
7 539 528 
8 611 584 
9 678 659 
10 745 707 
il 817 | 796 
12 865 82] 
13 932 | 851 
14 949 894 
15 1,036 1,028 
16 and more 1,065 946 


The average number of children who survive one of their parents 
is four. 

The influence which the ages of husband and wife exert on the birth- 
rate is a subject which has attracted a great deal of attention, and was 
discussed in the course of an investigation made by the author during 
1899 into the phenomena attending childbirth, the results of which were 
recently published in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Childbirth in New South 
Wales, A Study in Statistics.” The results arrived at there were based 
on the legitimate confinements, numbering 177,582, during the five years 
1893-7, and the estimated relative numbers of husbands and wives of 
each age for the mean of that period. Births of ante-nuptial conception, 
which are rather numerous, especially amorig women of the lower ages, 
and which would have unduly tended to exaggerate the fertility of 
women of those ages, were excluded from the discussion, and it was then 
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found that the probability of a birth in the course of a year, per 100 
couples of specified ages, was as follows :— 








Age of Wife. 
Age of Soe re ies I 
Husband. 
20 | 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 
25 27°6 30°0 28'S iS see eee oP wena 
30 26°5 28°8 O70 | DAG ee 
35d tae 28°6 26°9 24°7 PDL: geet 
ATE pea bemeene Soe if 25°6 24°] 19°] 6°8 
rE a aes ae 25°0 22°4 21°4 17°0 6°5 
| SER Sep he: a ae 19°9 18°9 14°6 5°7 
ey oss 2 pate c Uk pep aieie pe caana 18°2 13°5 5°0 
11 EE SRE ted Coececree 2 Se Oe ara OS 11°7 3°9 


The age of the wife is by far the more important factor in determining 
the birth-rate. As that advances, it is seen that there is a sharp decline 
in the probability of birth at each quinquennial period of life, except 
from the 20th to the 25th years, during which period, namely, at the 
23rd year, it was found that a woman attains the summit of her fertility. 
The results of the investigation, permitted of the following conclusions 
being drawn :—First, that husbands up to age 47 have the greater 
chance of becoming fathers, the younger the wives (23 years, however, 
being the minimum age-limit in regard to which it is possible to speak 
with certainty). Husbands between 47 and 65 have also the greatest 
chance with the younger wives; but information in regard to such 
husbands was available only for those with wives of 28 years of age and 
upwards. Second, that wives up to the age of 35 have the greater 
chance of becoming mothers, the younger the husband, although with 
husbands between the ages of 28 and 36 the chance is practically the 
same. Wives from age 35 up to the limit of child-bearing age have the 
greatest chance with husbands of their own age. 

From an investigation into the natality statistics of Budapest, by 
Korési, the distinguished Hungarian Statistician, Mr. F. Galton deduced 
the law that there is a constant number from which, if the united ages 
of the parents be subtracted, the difference approximates to the number 
per cent. of parents to whom children will be born during one year, but 
the present investigation showed that Galton’s law does not hold in New 
South Wales, nor does any analogous law obtain. The general law 
governing natality is, undoubtedly, that, with one exception, the younger 
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the parents the greater the probability of a birth. The exception is with 
wives approaching, and at the limit of, child-bearing age. A woman 
about the limit of child-bearing possesses a greater chance of becoming a 
mother with a husband of or about her own age. For instance, with a 
woman whose age is between 40 and 45, the annual natality per cent. 
with a husband between 25 and 30 is 10-0, whilst with a husband of 
between 40 and 45 it is 12:7 per cent., declining rapidly until with a 
husband whose age is between 65 and 70, it is only 4:3 per cent.; and 
similarly with women between 45 and 50. 


DIVORCES. 


The grounds on which divorces and judicial separations are granted 
in New South Wales will be found set forth in the chapter entitled 
“Law and Crime.” Since the passing of the existing Act of 1892, by 
which the grounds of divorce were greatly increased, the business of the 
Divorce Court has grown enormously ; indeed, so much has this been 
the case that out of a total of 3,529 petitions for divorce and 294 for 
judicial separation presented to the Court from 1873 to the end of 1900, 
no less than 2,871 petitions for divorce and 226 for judicial separation 
were presented in the course of the last nine years. Of the 3,529 petitions 
for divorce—1,135 of which were presented in forma pauperis—137 were 
dismissed and 713 were not proceeded with to the 31st December, 1900. 
In the remaining 2,679 cases, decrees nisi were granted, of which 2,405 
had been made absolute; and 274 had not been made absolute to the 
end of the year mentioned. Of the 294 petitions for judicial separation, 
12 were dismissed, 140 were not proceeded with, and the remaining 142 
were granted. During the period of twenty-eight years: there were only 
27 petitions: for nullity of marriage. Of these, 4 were not. proceeded 
with, 1 was dismissed, and the remaining 22 were granted. Of 16 
petitions for restitution of conjugal rights, 1 was dismissed and 11 were 
not proceeded with. In only two cases were decrees nisi granted, and 
both of these had been made absolute to 31st December, 1900. 

In the 2,679 successful suits for divorce the husband was: the 
petitioner in 867, and the wife in 1,812 cases; in the 142 suits for 
judicial separation the husband was the petitioner in 11, and the wife 
in 131 cases; while of the 22 decrees for nullity of marriage 14 were 
granted at the suit of the husband, and 8 at the suit of the wife. 
The total number of decrees granted at the instance of the husband 
was, therefore, 892; and at the instance of the wife, 1,951. Of every 
100 decrees granted in the state, the wife has: been the petitioner in 
69, and the husband in 31 cases. 

In three out of every ten successful divorce petitions, relief is sought 
on. more than one ground, and to give a statement of the grounds as they 
are set forth in the petitions would be to enter into:possibly unnecessary 
detail. The appended table, therefore, only shows the more important 
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grounds, chief amongst which are adultery, cruelty, desertion, and 
habitual drunkenness :— 


| e 
Vv ee es of 
Divorces Judicial Decre 


: | (Decrees + | Nullity of 
Grounds of Suit. | * Wisi) ear Marriage Total. 
antec. | Granted. 





Granted. 














WI os, ts os eg 928 7 ise eB | 950 
43 PRSRIMENNOINN) RSW edo sii se ance ecdcl Se 3 | peepee | a 

cS and cruelty, desertion................000+ 303 21 Hap eres | 324 

= and habitual drunkenness, etc.......... 29 | Es aeoeee |. 232 

hy repeated assaults, and cruel beatings.. 6 | US hacwexe | 7 
Bigamy and adultery, cruelty, desertion......... ey hs icipealpees 12 4t 
Cruslty ’....-..:. ead cae dense chires cada igus anysoeR ht: Saineee Fr Gas 50 
»  andattempt to murder by administer- LABS east oF Ra oe 1 

ing poison. 

,,  anddesertion, habitualdrunkenness, etc. 198 Deh ue 203 

I POMER TIT hes Ae tec ee sank 0b ts 1,029 Oe eta 1,034 
i and frequent convictions for crime ... WSN Sena ete ceo 1 

= and habitual drunkenness, etc.......... | Os RP a ERPs REED ot 

af and imprisonment for three years and gall etree ba PRES OR 2 

upwards. 

Habitual drunkennessandneglecttosupport, etc. 68 ED ae 79 
FEAL soe. ete et Olea ickaben cas sont De ae 2 3 
Imprisonment for three years and upwards...... Gy .weveed 21 oleae 16 
UB eye | kei SEs SSN) ASE oe | ee ae 1 1 
Non-consummation of marriage ................06065 Dich: tele 7 i. 
Repeated assaults and cruel beatings ............ 27. 7 ies epee | 9 29 
By consent, without admissions......... ........606| eee 21 | Rites 21 
PRL. cn ontin ty leks eM Eaw dcaalieve na= ss) 2,679 142 22 +| 2,843 








Of the 2,679 divorce decrees granted up to the end of 1900, 928 were 
grounded on the act of adultery, 3 on incestuous adultery, and 32 on 
adultery with bigamy, the respondent having broken the law by going 
through a form of marriage, making altogether a total of 963 decrees ; 
and if to this number be added those cases in which adultery was allied 
with habitual drunkenness, cruelty, desertion, &c., or with any two 
or more of these grounds, no less than 1,301 decrees are obtained, or 
48-6 per cent. of the total number. Desertion is a common cause 
of dissolution of marriage. On this ground alone, as many as 1,029 
decrees, or 38:4 per cent. of the total, were granted; and the details 
disclose the fact that in 533 other cases in which divorce was granted 
the petitioner had been deserted by the respondent. A divorce cannot 
be granted on the ground of cruelty alone, but there were decrees 
granted in 540 cases in which cruelty was alleged, along with other 
grounds. Habitual drunkenness was included as a reason for divorce 
in 329 cases, in 68 of which it was the principal ground on which the 
petition was based ; in 232 cases it was allied with cruelty, desertion, 
or neglect to support, and in the other 29 cases with adultery or other 
reasons ; so that, altogether, habitual drunkenness entered into 12°3 per 
cent. of the total number, 2,679, of divorces granted. 
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Of the 2,843 marriages which resulted in divorce or judicial separation, 
or which were nullified, the great majority were celebrated in the 
Commonwealth, and nearly four-fifths in New South Wales alone. The 
actual number celebrated in this state was 2,266, or 79-7 per cent. of 
the total number ; and in all Australasia, 2,605, or 91:6 per cent. Of 
the other 238 marriages, 198, or 7:6 per cent. of the whole number, took 
place in the United Kingdom, namely, 169 in England, 8 in Wales, 11 
in Scotland, and 10 in Ireland. The countries where the other marriages 
were celebrated will be found in the following table :— 





Divorces and || Divorces and 
Marriages celebrated in— Judicial Marriages celebrated in— Judicial 
Separations. Separations. 

















New South Wales............ 2,266 | Cape Colony.......:c..s6.0008 3 
Victoria: sss2 sks ieee ee 143 PPPRTSVAARL:. .o)..K.cccoee ee 1 
Queensland. os3).S3 eee 15 | Cae [t,o 1 
South Australia............... 30 HOR OBMAAN Ge. a s0 fs cacecces neeeaee 3 
Western Australia ......... 1 | Denmark: 6.055.303 1 
LAaSMADIA. 3) ois, chicane 21 | DUALY «voi aces s00's as a¥oey neni 1 
New Zealand .......2..c..0c003 69 | France and New Caledonia 5 
EM GIABG a caecndviss<oabeteouwes 169 PONE DY: ass.<¢ he Ooseeaeee | 2 
MRO ai pscchchys ce Secs 8 SEES ck ven hee eee 2 
SOUR EMEI Cc... es cae loube 11 United States... ».....cceces. § 
BUCIANO is oh sors nid oo vcseokess 10 Country not stated......... ] 
LN URRY SR ed A a 5 3 

WAGE ROUR 6 28jsscithih cents} ] Potal:3..s.heec 2,843 
PGE cn GU atce poi xecees css) 8 





Although the Roman Catholic Church does not recognise divorce, yet 
a considerable number of marriages solemnised according to the rites of 
that Church have been dissolved by the law. Still, the figures are by 
no means large when they are viewed in connection with the number 
of broken marriages which had been celebrated by denominations whose 
adherents form much smaller proportions of the population of the State. 
Thus, out of the 2,843 divorces, judicial separations, and petitions for 
nullity of marriage granted to the end of 1900, only 287 of the marriages 
had been solemnised by the Roman Catholic Church, while the Church 
of England had solemnised 1,155; the Presbyterians, 450; and the 
Wesleyan and other Methodist Churches, 288. The Congregational 
Church had celebrated 212 of the marriages; the Baptist, 54; the 
Hebrew, 20; and other denominations, 55; while the ceremony in 288 
cases had been performed at a Registrar’s office, and in the remaining 
34 cases the Church was not stated. 

Of the 2,821 couples who were divorced or judicially separated, 
and the 22 couples whose marriage was declared null, 280, or 9:8 
per cent. of the total of 2,843, had been married for a period of 
less than 5 years; 953, or 33°5 per cent. of the whole number, had 
been married for periods ranging from 5 to 10 years; 795, or 28-0 per 
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cent., between 10 and 15 years; and 448, or 15°8 per cent., between 
15 and 20 years. Inno less than 296 cases the duration of the marriage 
was between 20 and 30 years; while in 71 cases the period was even 
greater, extending, indeed, over 40 years in the case of 9 couples. 
Marriages of long duration are, therefore, just as liable to be severed by 
the Divorce Court as those of shorter length. Nor does the possession 
of a family deter the aggrieved party from seeking redress at law ; for 
in one case the children numbered 15; in two cases, 14; in one case, 
13; in three cases, 12; in eight cases, 11; in six cases, 10 ; in twenty- 
four cases, 9; in twenty-five cases, 8; in thirty-four cases, 7 ; in sixty- 
seven cases, 6 ; in ninety-eight cases, 5; in 151 cases, 4; in 287 cases, 3 ; 
in 477 cases, 2; while in 656 cases there was one child born to the marriage. 
It is a fact, however, that in 33:3 per cent. of the cases in which the 
decree craved for was granted, the ties between the parties had not been 
strengthened by the birth of children ; for of the 2,843 successful petitions 
for divorce, judicial separation, or nullity of marriage, no less than 948 
affected parties were childless, while the number may have been even 
larger than this, as in 55 other cases the information did not disclose 
particulars regarding the fruitfulness of the unions. The number of 
children affected by the other 1,840 decrees was 4,861, and if allowance 
be made on account of the 55 cases referred to, it may possibly have 
reached 5,000. 

The conjugal condition of the contracting parties to the marriages 
concerning which the petitions were granted, is shown in the following 
table :— 


Conjugal condition of Females. Total 





Conjugal condition of Males. [ees ae Pe ON 
Spinster. Widow. | Divorced. | Not stated. 

Bachelors. .0i5 00). dhostadterns | 2,333 100 5 4 | 2,449 

WAQRO Wiis, cons cce cuss Weecnee cee! 85 43 3 1 132 

PAVORGCO eee dee: | ies eae eee |e | Bite toe 6 

NGUBEAVOE Sos te cased ss cageares | 64 jE: es oye = 178 251 

Total, Females ......... 3,487 eT? | Oa) aan 


These figures are exclusive of four nullity suits granted on account of a 
previous existing marriage of the husband, and of eight nullity suits 
granted on account of a previous existing marriage of the wife. 
Among the 2,843 marriages dissolved from 1873 to the close of 1900 
there were 774 in which the age of either husband or wife, or of both, 
when the marriage was contracted, was unknown. Of the remaining 
2,069 cases, it may be said that the great majority related to marriages 
contracted between parties of suitable ages, 1,255 being between 
husbands of the ages from 21 to 40 years inclusive, and wives of the 
ages from 18 to 30 years inclusive. In 605 cases, however, the mar- 
riage had been contracted at very early ages, the husband being below 
21 years in 247 cases, and the wife below 18 in 394 cases, while there 
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were 112 cases in which the husband was less than 21 and the wife less 
than 18 at the time of marriage. There were only 55 cases in which 
the husband had been 41 and over at the time of marriage, and 86 in 
which the wife had been 31 andover, while unions in which the husband 
had been 41 and over and the wife 31 and over numbered but 26. 

Perhaps the union which presented the most peculiar features was 
one in which the husband was 14 and the wife 15 at the time of 
marriage. After a duration of 31 years the bond was severed, at the 
instance of the husband, on account of the wife’s adultery, but ultimately 
the petitioner neglected to have the decree made absolute. Another 
extreme case was that of a woman of 35 who married a man of 75, and 
after one year’s endurance of her husband’s cruelty filed a petition for 
judicial separation, which was, however, not further proceeded with. 

The nationalities of husbands and wives whose marriages were dis- 
solved call forno particular comment. Of the husbands, natives of New 
South Wales, England, Ireland, Scotland, and Victoria form the only 
large groups, in the order named; while among the wives the order is 
slightly altered, Victorians coming next to Englishwomen. As might be 
expected, there is a much greater preponderance of natives of New 
South Wales among the wives than among the husbands, the numbers 
being 1,465 and 1,073 respectively, while in 795 cases both husband and 
wife were natives of the state. There were 726 Englishmen and 450 
Knglishwomen whose marriages were dissolved, while England was 
the birthplace of both husband and wife in 254 cases. After these 
the most numerous groups in which husband and wife were natives 
of the same country were those of Ireland and Victoria, but in these 
groups there were only 41 and 37 cases respectively. The other groups, 
except the 23 cases in which both husband and wife were natives of 
Scotland, are too small to deserve mention. 

A statement of the divorces, judicial separations, and decrees of 
nullity of marriage granted in New South Wales in five-year periods to 
1892, and annually during the last eight years, will be found below :-— 























Divorces Judicial Decrees 
Period. (decrees nist) Separations get biench og Total. 

Granted. Granted. Geant : 
ROPE © oss csncsbwns ods ERS OSE Ss Nes 55 
POPC CRORE: von ccsiiosese'daas © SRG OSS REE, 2 ad 85 
Ss a aaa 141 8 2 151 
jh) 2.) ns oe 315 31 5 351 
2 SEP NTE RPE RD, 305 9 1 315 
PUNE Wey Ania siecle caeo acd 311 14 2 327 
POR nS | oon Maret og 299 11 2 312 
1 PETAR SET 233 8 ] 242 
Me ie eis shes 245 13 ] 259 
EERO R NENT 244 17 3 264 
REM cols a acess Soc talkeass 230 17 2. 249 
I tp hageicccous eat 216 9 1 226 
BOREL 60s wensneues 2,679 137 20 2,836 

SN ne tt «Yantai eae: LOM Ry A 
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It has already been explained that until 1873 the Supreme Court of 
the state had no jurisdiction in divorce. From the 1st July in that 
year down to the end of 1892 the number of divorce decrees granted 
was 596. In the month of August, 1892, the new Divorce Act had 
come into force, and in 1893 the number of decrees nisi granted rose to 
305, and in the following year to 311; while in 1900 the number was 
still as high as 216. On the basis of the figures of the last eight years, 
the number of divorces per 10,000 marriages in New South Wales was 
302—an average which places the state in the position of having more 
divorces proportionately to marriages than any other country in the 
world except the United States and Switzerland. Of course, it is only 
fair to assume that after the new Act was passed in 1892 advantage was 
taken of its provisions to: dissolve marriages which would have been 
broken long before had the grounds on which divorce is granted always 
been the same; and this might account for the diminished number of 
divorces granted since 1895. Bearing this in mind, however, it must 
be confessed that the number of decrees granted in 1900 was still very 
large. 

Below will be found a statement showing the average number of 
divorces per 10,000 marriages in each of the principal countries of the 
world. The figures are based on a period of ten years wherever 
possible :— 




















Divorces per | Divorces per 
Country. »f Country. 50 

marriages. marriages, 
Canadian Dominion ......... 4 PON od. setds iv acts “a 81 
United Kingdom ............ 11 REPROT a inip dinenich cuindibdn dante | 87 
POE WAV) co tetas iceh rss scencsss 16 Australasia. .......s.sacserees 94 
Qiieensland i. s...c8escedss. 18 Cape Colony............... oS 98 
South Australia..........-.66 25 Netherlands............ ...0. | 103: 
ROAR ras hai s cise dane yasace 38 ERPINGEIY i. homie spspsde sta cies | 165: 
‘Austria Proper’ .......<.... 43 Ls nies ye RE EE EEN IE 180: 
Western Australia ......... 44 New South Wales ......... 261 
ee ee NR ARR RCD OS 7 OR Bet 50 OURO 25. crccnegue <4sines 204 
New Zealand .........csecseee 58 Switzerland.......s.ccereesees 432 
eR aa. cnanweskic 71 United States’ ...........000. 612 





* Including Separations, &c. 


Only in Austria have judicial separations been taken into account in 
calculating the averages. In that country the civil law only permits 
of the divorcement of persons who do not belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church, adherents to this church being restricted to judicial separations 
except in the few cases in which marriages are annulled by the Pope by 
a declaration of their invalidity from the beginning. Owing to the 
great preponderance of the Catholic population, the number of separa- 
tions is much larger than that of divorces, the annual averages over a 
period of years being 672 judicial separations, 19 annulments, and 92 
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divorces, giving a total of 783, equal to 43 marriages dissolved in every 
ten thousand. In the United States of America no general system of 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages is in force. For the 
purpose of comparison, the marriage-rate of that country has been 
assumed to be 6°50 per 1,000 of mean population, and on that basis the 
20,660 divorces granted annually during ten years would give an 
average of not less than 612 per 10,000 marriages. Of European countries 
where divorce laws are in force, no reliable statistics are available with 
respect to Denmark, Hungary, Russia, and Spain ; while in Italy and 
Portugal divorce is not recognised by law. 

In the Dominion of Canada divorce was, under the Union Act, 
assigned to the Federal Parliament, but those provinces which had estab- 
lished divorce courts before the accomplishnient of federation, namely, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, and British 
Columbia, were permitted to retain the jurisdiction which they already 
exercised. In the remaining provinces, Ontario, Quebec, and Manitoba, 
and in the North-west Territories, no divorce courts have been established 
since the constitution of the Dominion, and divorce can only be obtained 
by legislation, the matter being dealt with in each case as an ordinary 
private Act of Parliament, with this difference, however, that the 
Senate requires the production of such evidence in support of the 
application for relief as would be deemed sufficient in a court of law. 
During a period of ten years, 118 divorces were granted in Canada, 
namely, 42 by the Dominion Parliament, and 76 by the provincial 
courts, with the exception of that of Prince Edward Island, which has not 
so far granted a single divorce. No general system of registration exists 
in the Dominion, but it may be said that the divorces do not exceed 4 
for every 10,000 marriages. Newfoundland has no divorce law. 


Brrrus. 


The mean annual birth-rate of Australasia during the ten years ended 
1900 was 29°33 per thousand of mean population, the rate for the 
Commonwealth being 29°86 and for New Zealand, 29°65. The highest 
average was that of Queensland, namely, 32°64 ; then came Tasmania, 
with 30°46 ; New South Wales with 30°34 ; New Zealand, with 29-65 ; 
Western Australia, with 29°34 ; South Australia, with 28-92; and Vic- 
toria, with 28°56. In all the states the birth-rate is declining. The 
figures for 1900 show that in that year the rate in New South Wales 
was 27°43 per thousand ; in Victoria, 25°79; in Queensland, 29-28 ; in 
South Australia, 25°59; in Western Australia, 30-06 ; in Tasmania, 
27°37; and in New Zealand, 25°60. The birth-rate for the Common- 
wealth was 27:15 and for Australasia, 27-00. There can hardly bea 
doubt that the depression which prevailed in Australasia for a number 
of years has not only had an adverse influence on the marriage-rate, 
and consequently on the birth-rate, but, in addition, has in many cases 
Jed to the adoption of artificial checks on procreation. The birth-rates of 
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1887 and 1888 afforded strong grounds for believing that these checks 
were being resorted to, and there is little doubt that their use has largely 
increased. The subject of the decline in the birth-rate is one of great 
importance, and in the course of the investigation already alluded to on 
page 970, it was found that three conditions of affairs were prevailing ; 
first, that for all women the proportion of fertile marriages is declining ; 
second, that amongst fertile women the birth-rate is much reduced as 
compared with what it was twenty years ago ; and third, that Australian 
women are less fertile than the European women who have emigrated to 
these shores. As an illustration of the decline in fertility, it may be 
mentioned that in New South Wales, comparing the births: with the 
married women of child-bearing ages (which were taken as being between 
18 and 50) the rate had decreased from 30-01 per 100 married women 
of the above ages in 1884, and 28-64 per hundred in 1888, to 20-12 per 
hundred in 1898, or a decline of one-third in fifteen years. <A similar 
condition of affairs prevails in the other states, as will be seen from 
the following table giving the birth-rate per 100 married women in the 
four eastern states :— 


























Year. Nevaeh | Victoria, | Queensland.| New 
| percent. | percent. | percent. | per cent. 
TRO Sic. thsi 30°61 28°04 eae eo eet 
“yA Fe ise 30°12 26-97 | oe: 2 
1881 5:33 ..3.. eenes 29°74 25°20 | 28°80 28°16 
ISDE. 2a. 26°39 26°51 29°45 23°86 
1808... seeceedvess 2:12 19°30 20°80 21°42 


The table shows that the decline has been persistent and regular since 
1881, and this restriction of births in a young country like Australia is 
a matter that must claim the most serious thought. The effect it would 
have on the prosperity of the country will be seen from the fact that if 
the present slight inflow of population into New South Wales were to 
cease, the excess of births over deaths, which is the natural increase of 
population, would probably only be a little over 14 per cent., whereas 
ten years ago it was 24 per cent. 

For further comparison, the annual birth-rates per thousand of popula- 
tion in several European countries are given below ; and from these 
figures the important fact is established that in 1899 the rate of New 
South Wales, which was 27:34 for that year, had fallen below that of 
the great majority of European countries. The information in the 
table is taken from the report of the Registrar-General of England, 
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the figures covering the period of twenty-seven years from 1871 to 
1899 :— 






































Country. bea 1691. | 1892. ia aes a a 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 
: | 
ae | 

United Kingdom ...... 32°6 | 30°4 | 29°5 | 29°9 | 28-9 | 29°5 | 29°2 | 29°1 | 28°8 | 28°7 
England and Wales| 34-0 3174 | 30°5 | 30°8 | 29°6 | 30°4 | 29°7 | 25°7 | 29°4 | 20-4 
Behan’. ...... 0605 33°6 31:2 | 30°8 | 31-0 | 30°2 | 30-4 | 30°9 | 30°6 | 30°38  30°6 
OE ee Oe | 24°9 | 23-1 | 22°5 | 23:0 | 22-9 | 23:2 | 23°6 | 23°5 | 23°2 | 22°9 
ONIN sia s5sccscane canis 24°6 | 22°6 | 22°] | 22°9 | 22:4 | 21-9 | 22°7 | 22-4 | 22-4 | 22° 
Switzerland ............ 29°4 | 28°2 | 27°9 | 28-4 | 27°9 | 28-0 | 29°0 | 29°2 | 28°1 | 28°4 
Italy ...:..: fa wna 1 37°3 | 37°3 | 36°3 | 36°7 | 35°7 | 35-1 | 35-0 | 35:0 | 33°9 | 34°3 
German Empire ...... 38°1 | 37:0 | 85°7 | 36'S | 35°9 | 36-1 | 36°3 | 36:0 | 36-2 | 35°9 
RGU: insiieheenoncon dsp 38°2 | 37°7 | 36:2 | 37°4 | 36°5 | 36°9 | 37-0 | 36°6 | 37:1 | 37:1 
UNTER oss nd pgancy anal 38°6 | 37:0 | 36°2 | 37°9 | 36°7 | 38-1 | 38-0 | 37°3 | 36°0 | 37°0 
FAUNGATY<........0.000008 44°) | 42°3 | 40°3 | 42°5 | 41°3 | 41°5 | 40°3 | 40°3 | 37°7 | 39°2 
Netherlands ............ 35°2 | 33°7 | 32°0 | 33°8 32:7 | 32°8 | 32-7 | 32°5 | 31-9 | 32-0 
BRIAN obo os cen s 31:0 | 29°6 | 28-9 | 29:5 | 29°0 | 28°5 | 29°0 | 28°9 | 28°6 | 28°8 
LD) Eo ee 31°7 | 31:0 | 29°5 | 30°6 | 30:2 | 30°2 30°5 | 29°9 | 30°5 | 30°L 
MMOL WY csv sssciessonncsnae 30°7 | 30°9 | 29°6 | 30°7 | 29°8 | 30°6 | 30°4 | 30°0 | 30°3 | 30°9 
BSCMA IY Ss cre ankapanyee nab 29°9 | 28°3 | 27°0 | 27°4 | 27°1 | 27°5 Seba: sesame 27°2 | 26°7 | 27°1 | 26°2 





The birth-rate in 1899, in England and Wales, was 29-4 per anne 
in Scotland 30°6 per thousand ; in Ireland 22-9 per thousand ; while 
the general rate for the United Kingdom was 28°7 per thousand. 

In New South Wales the births increased year by year from 1865 to 
1893, and, although they have diminished since that time, they still 
exceed those of Victoria. The superiority in number rested with Victoria 
until the year 1879, when the births in New South Wales exceeded those 
of her southern neighbour by 94. During each of the. last nineteen years 
the excess has been maintained, the greatest being in 1900, when it 
reached 6,367. 

In no year, so far as observation extends, have the female births 
exceeded in number those of males. The preponderance of births of 
male children in New South Wales during a number of years will be 
seen from the table given below. The figures are exclusive of children 
stillborn, the births of which are not required to be registered :— 


Year. Males. | Females. Total. | Year. | Males. eee Total. 


j j 





1871 10,326 | 9,817 | 20,143 1894 19,993 | 18,958 | 38,951 
1876 11,791 | 11,507 | 23,298 1895 19,877 | 18,897 | 38,774 
1881 14,801 | 14,102 | 28,993 1896 18,691 | 17,815 | 36,506 
1886 18,700 | 17,584 | 36,284 1897 18,989 | 18,258 | 37,247 
1891 20,386 | 19,072 | 39,458 1898 18,723 | 17,499 | 36,222 
1892 20,532 | 19,509 | 40,041 1899 18,613 | 17,848 | 36,461 
1893 20,822 | 19,520 | 40,342 1900 | 18,964, 18,182 | 37,146 





The excess of males over females born during the past twenty-seven 
years has ranged from 2-08 per cent. in 1875 to 7-65 per cent. in 1889, 
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the average being 5:03 per cent. The following table shows the number 
of males born to every 100 females :— 














Males born to ever n to every 
Year. 100 females. "|| Year. ‘Diheshasaoe : 
1871 | 105°18 | 1894 | 105-46 
sve | 102°47 1895 | 105719 
1881 | 10559 | 1896 | 104-92 
1886 106°35 1897 | 10400 
RBOT 4 10689 | 1898 106-99 
1892 | 105°24 1899 | 104-29 
1893 106°67 1900 | 104-30 


In some years the illegitimate births in the state show a majority 
of female children, and during the last twenty-eight years the proportion 
of male to 100 female illegitimate births has ranged from 94:96 in 1873 
to 121-96 in 1876. Excluding the illegitimates, the variation in the 
excess of males over females has ranged from 1:71 per cent. in 1876 to 
8:06 per cent. in 1889. It is a curious coincidence that the propor- 
tion of males born out of wedlock was abnormally high in 1876 and 
abnormally low in 1889, while the reverse was the case in regard to 
legitimate births in those years. 

The influence of the age of parents upon the sex of offspring is a 
question that has been often discussed, and in the course of the before- 
mentioned investigation into the phenomena of child-birth in New South 
Wales the proportions of each sex in every 100 births to parents of 
every age were tabulated, in order to ascertain if there were any law 
governing the occurrence of sex, and it was found that the proportion 
of male births exceeded that of females at every age, with the following 
general exceptions :— 


Where the father’s age was 22 years and under, and the mother’s 
age 20 years. 

Where the father’s age was 21 years and under, and the mother’s 
age 21 years. é 

Where the father’s age was 20 years and under, and the mother’s 
age 22 years. 

Where the father was 10 years younger than the mother. 

Where the father was 20 years older than the mother, and the 
mother’s age was over 22 years and under 33. 

Where the mother was approaching the limit of the child-bearing 
period irrespective of age of father. 


The number of children born to married couples under the conditions 
mentioned in the foregoing list of exceptions to the general law is not 
large, probably not reaching more than 2 per cent. of the total births. 

Births are more numerous in spring than in any other part of the 
year, and are fewest in the March quarter. This is found to be the case 
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in the other States of Australia as well as in New South Wales. 
The following table gives the number of births in each quarter of the 
year since 1880 :— 


| Quarter ending— | Quarter ending— 
































Year. 31 | Year. Sep- Decem- 

March. 30 June. paid a te a March. 30 June. echo es ber: 
1880 | 6,590 | 7,116 | 7,230 | 7,226 || 1891 | 9,161 | 9,662 | 10,345 | 10,290 
1881 | 6,976 | 6,983 | 7,514 | 7,520 || 1892 | 9,753 | 10,361 |. 9,655 | 10,272 
1882 | 7,195 | '7,273:| 7,827 127,407 1893 9,610 | 10,187 | 10,578 | 9,967 
1883 | 7,378 | 7,755 | 8,000] 8,148 | 1894 | 9,619 | 9,981 | 9,551 | 9,800 
1884 | 8,141 | 8,443 | 9,160 | 8,202 | 1895 | 9,394 | 9,336 | 10,080 | 9,964 
1885 | 8,178 | 8,508 | 9,656 | 8,701 || 1896 | 9,294 | 9,031 | 9,153 | 9,028 
1886 | 8,451 | 8,976 | 9,592 | 9,265 || 1897 | 8,913 | 9,306 | 9,797 | 9,232 
1887 | 9,075 | 9,183 | 9,890 | 9,088 | 1898 | 8,924 | 8,815 | 9,565 | 8,918 
1888 | 9,058 | 9,651 | 10,162 | 9,654 || 1899 | 8,772 | 8,810 | 9,491 | 9,388 
1889 | 9,125 | 9,292 | 9,635 | 9,243 | 1900 | 9,168 | 9,416 | 9,609 | 8,953 
1890 | 9,154 | 9,667 | 10,497 | 9,642 | 





Separating the state into the metropolitan and country districts, it 
will be seen from the following table that during recent years the birth- 
rate per thousand has been higher in the metropolis than in the 
remainder of the state. This is due to the proportionately larger 
number of females in the metropolitan population as compared with 
the country population, among whom males largely predominate. The 
highest rate reached for the whole of New South Wales during the last 


twenty years was 38°81 in 1880. 


The estimated maximum rate for the 


metropolis was reached in 1884, when the births were 43°88 per thousand 


of the population. 


Year. 


1889 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 


In the country districts the greatest number of 
births in proportion to the population occurred in 1880, when the rate 
was 38°73 per thousand :— 


| Births per thousand of the 








population.- 

Metropolis. Coa 
39°09 38°73 
38°54 37°62 
39°52 36°17 
40°08 36°10 
43°88 36°03 
43°03 35°47 
43°70 34°61 
42°39 34°60 
41-09 35°35 
37°97 33°50 
36°53 34°77 


|New South’ 
W, oe res OI ee | RR ee ale Pa rer eal ace 


38°81 

7°90 
37°20 
31732 
38°44 
37°79 
37°43 
37°06 
37°20 
34°97 
35°36 


} 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 





| Births per thousand of the 


population. 

peg yt | Country. 
39°89 33°86 

34°55 33°74 © 
33°32 33°64 
30°72 32°30 
29°00 32°09 
27°41 29°45 
26°24 30°31 
25°49 28°77 
25°67 28°27 
24°95 28°81 


New South 
Wales. 


34°55 
34°02 
33°53 
31°75 
31°00 
28°73 
28°87 
27°60 

27°34 
27°43 
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The excess of births over deaths has not shown a steady increase year by 
year, but has fluctuated somewhat, as will be seen from the succeeding 
table. In the whole state, during the period from 1880 to 1900, the 
least excess was 16,866 in 1882, and the highest 25,631 in the year 
1892. In the metropolis the least excess was in 1880, viz., 3,434; and 
the highest in 1892, when the number reached 8,558. In the country 
districts the number ranged from 12,278 in 1882 to 17,073 in 1892 :— 





| 





Per cent. of 
Year. | Metropolic. | Dusric | ‘wales | end of pre 
vious year. 
isso. | ~——s(3, 434 13,497 16,931 2:39 
188] 4,560 12,897 17,457 2:33 
1882 4,608 12,278 16,886 2°16 
1883 5,342 13,690 19,032 2:33 
1884 5,946 13,780 19,726 | 2:29 
1885 5,773 13,988 19,761 2:18 
1886 6,860 14,837 21,697 | 2:28 
1887 7,874 15,914 23,788 2-40 
1888 7,449 16,668 24,117 2°36 
1889 7,006 15,493 29,499 2-14 
1890 7,938 16,804 24,742 2-29 
1891 7,588 15,584 93,172 2-07 
1892 $1558 17,073 95,631 2-14 
1893 | 7,472 16,848 24, 390 2:03 
1894 7,406 16,328 93, 734 1-94 
1895 | 7,276 16,584 93,860 1-91 
1896 | 6,713 13,954 20,667 1-62 
1397 | 6,789 16,194 29983 1°77 
1898 5,550 14,011 19,561 1-48 
1899 6,728 13,832 20,560 1°55 
1900 6,625 15,403 92028 1-64 





The annual increase to the population by reason of the excess of 
births over deaths was 2:30 per cent. from 1880 to 1884, 2:27 per 
cent from 1885 to 1889, 2-11 per cent. from 1890 to 1894, 1-68 per 
cent from 1895 to 1899, and 1:64 per cent. for the year 1900. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the males born are more numerous than 
females, the actual increase of population from the excess of births over 
deaths is greatly in favour of the females. The male population largely 
exceeds the female, and there is a correspondingly larger number of 
deaths of males. There is also a greater mortality amongst male than 
amongst female children, and from this cause alone the natural excess 
of male births is almost neutralised. During the ten years which closed 
with 1900, the number of females added to the community by excess of 
births exceeded the males by 15,511, or 14°73 per cent. 
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AGES OF PARENTS. 


During the eight years 1893-1900 the ages of the women giving birth 
to children ranged from 12 to 58 years. As might be expected, the 
majority of the very young mothers were unmarried ; thus of 3,687 
mothers under 18 years of age, 2,021 were unmarried. The total number 
of married women who gave birth to children during the eight years 
was 278,601, the ages of whom were as follow :— 











Ages of Married Mothers. pie cena Ages of Married Mothers. Ayeoaig 
14 years i 8 || 29-years .... ...| 14,908 
Es ieee ns com 59 || 30 yearsand under 35| 64,796 
Uy Se a oes 340 i », 40) 45,678 
hs Bana oS ae 1,259 _ Sine » 45) 17,873 
1S)" Ese see 2,979 _ ae 9) pu 1,752 
EO e sig oe ‘ah 5,333 50 ,, ae oes 12 
Fah Raggleh Np Ge 7,148 ee 5 
74 Ree ao ...| 10,308 5 aes ae ss 2 
2 Ai SO ee ...| 12,576 55, sels jis 2 
YF; tte ie sath eee aR 1 
2 “alka =e ...| 15,460 BSH 54 dks ye ] 
DON tries oe ..| 15,610 || Not stated ... ee 17 
QOF tes Te | 16,207 Bia ai Ree 
A falar Ne | 15,960 

283, ie | 16,230 Total .... ...| 278,601 





It will be seen that in two cases the age of the mother is stated as 55 
years ; in another case, as 56 years; and in still another case, as 58. 
As these four cases were outside the usual experience, inquiries were 
made, with the result that the accuracy of the records was confirmed. 
It may be mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathers 
were 45 and 55 years ; in the third case, 58 years; and in the fourth 
case, 64 years. It is found that the age.of the mothers of one-fourth 
of the children born does not exceed 24 years, and that before women 
pass their twenty-eighth year they give birth to one-half their offspring. 
Only 10 per cent. of the births occur after‘age 38, and less than 7 per 
cent. after age 40 is reached. 

The average age of the fathers was nearly five years higher than that 
of the mothers, the respective ages being 34:31 years and 29°55 years. 
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During the eight years 1893-1900, the ages of the fathers ranged from 
16 to 84 years, as shown below :— 














) 
| Number | Number 
Ages of Fathers. a) | Ages of Fathers. of 

| Fathers. | | Fathers 

TEENIE EEE a 
|| 

TO YEATES... 62. .0.ccscssnes Le GG! Years? co. Sci eccsees 43 
MAE at Scere vevedveus o4t DE. Vib Gate sas) 1 Coke dabyopmantn 38 
aT caaewp ph chee ad 91 | ESP IG Recomapn er ate AF 28 
RT aes a seated RES COT gant” bene seageiaie 22 
Elie) Sunn ascabenetom | ES yy 1 Si ee A 19 
_ Sa peal ng, 2 nO es 10 
Re oc odatecdeckind 7 EOL UY | > Sa Mp eee 10 
CAM iat =. ighadeia de cwsntl ER GINA yyy -< 2 kane steos weeps 8 
41 SEN erqereeeranaliies. EE Te. wa: cipomengndonecant + 
Biss |. caasonseevoneys 9, 57% | 1, RSENS EADIE. 9 
2 aeons arenes Si, URE TEE OR! ieceueiteses ones 3 
PES 3) RNa diphiat PEE TNE ngs) 2s ckdc chow emetne 4 
Ras ~ chs iiatels ead Dies. ESTs cigge: «=. one cveyunpnb yok 5 
«RSIS Siege pees De cde oy,’ gb oeesieamunedee yi 
30 years and under 35} 71,072 | 80 4, werscssenceeres 1 
BBY a5, ‘s BO WGA hed 40 le 1 
40 =4,, * AD BODO GZ 55. tes seevernonven ] 
ADs Tin, ‘5 BR, SR PRIUS | ae, dads vesteesspces 2 
GOP a, sa 55 eNOS ehy. = ooescesevecesens 2 
Se is; oe 60 2;349 | Not stated............... 29 
3 Ragen oa 65 703: | es 
CRG EOIR: opis ss cnecaneines wD | IRRUAAL. cose vccur unger? 278,601 








BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS. 


A tabulation of the birthplaces of the 557,202 parents mentioned 
above shows that of the fathers, 155,030 were born in New South 
Wales ; 18,952 in Victoria; 3,030 in Queensland ; 6,035 in South 
Australia ; 162 in Western Australia ; 2,389 in Tasmania ; and 2,640 in 
New Zealand. The total number of Australasian-born fathers was, 
therefore, 188,238. Of Australasian-born mothers there were 226,379, 
viz. :—189,145 natives of New South Wales; 20,109 of Victoria ; 4,687 of 
Queensland; 7,276 of South Australia; 181 of Western Australia; 2,181 
of Tasmania ; and 2,800 of New Zealand. In 130,845 cases both father 
and mother were natives of New South Wales ; and in 164,837 cases they 
were natives of one or other of the Australasian colonies. 

There were 77,635 fathers born in the United Kingdom, viz. :— 
47,097 born in England, 1,752 in Wales, 11,527 in Scotland, and 17,259 
in Ireland. Mothers born in the United Kingdom numbered 47,670, 
viz. :—26,035 English; 1,020 Welsh; 6,666 Scotch ; and 13,949 Irish. 
In 29,733 cases both parents were born in the United Kingdom ; in 
13,013 cases both were English ; in 299 cases both Welsh ; in 2,855 
cases both Scotch ; and in 5,700 cases both Irish. 

Fathers born in other British colonies and possessions numbered 1,493, 
viz. :—477 born in Asiatic possessions; 292 born in various African 
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possessions ; 430 in Canada and Newfoundland ; 128 in the West Indies, 
and 166 elsewhere. Of 821 mothers, 342 were born in Asiatic posses- 
sions ; 172 in African possessions; 103 in Canada; 31 in the West 
Indies ; and 173 elsewhere. 

Foreign-born fathers were more numerous. Amongst them were 
3,283 Germans, 530 Frenchmen, 668 Russians, 221 Austrians, 759 
Danes, 1,829 Swedes and Norwegians, 589 Italians, 745 natives of other 
European countries, 479 Chinese, 77 natives of other Asiatic countries, 
12 natives of African countries, 1,026 natives of the United States, 88 
natives of other American countries, and 41 Polynesians ; total, 10,347. 
Of 3,121 foreign-born mothers, 1,040 were German, 189 French, 211 
Russian, 55 Austrian, 161 Danish, 96 Swedish or Norwegian, 329 
Italian, 324 natives of other European countries, 154 natives of China, 
A7 of other Asiatic countries, 4 of African countries, 437 of the United 
States, 31 of other American countries, and 43 of Polynesia. There 
were only 1,772 cases in which both parents were foreign-born. 

Besides the fathers enumerated above, there were 864 who were 
born at sea, and 24 whose birthplaces were not stated. Of mothers there 
were 590 born at sea, and 20 whose birthplaces were not stated. 


Brirtu oF First CHixp. 


The period elapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child has been ascertained for the eight years 1893 to 1900. 
The total number of first births occurring during that period was 
56,247. The time which had elapsed since the ceremony of marriage 
was performed is shown in the following table :— 














| 
| 


Number | | gh | Number 
Period. Se | Period. Period. pr OF 
First Births. First Births, ‘First Births. 
| ] 

1 month and under; 1,790 || 16 months...| 1,272 | 9 years ....;. | 93 

ZIMONUIS” ss. ccueusses 1,664 17 PALE Lame egw im 12's Kw | tame ar rap 8: | 58 

3 ag anesons aes 2,128 18 ftiasexs ATT |e RBA Raa | 46 

4 re era riley 7 2,280 19 BH parte 781 LZ gy et avveeed 41 

5 ie peers ert 2,509 20 Ndi panes 736 Bs ee ren oe | 15 

6 eae Aart bit) iat 2,720 2] Sper me 644 1 a ASR oe | 16 

7 NT Meee pee oe 2,720 22 Hi aod 579 LO Age. scapes, | 13 

8 Pia vuipteenpead des 2,530 23 vite 539 Lh Gyisggs. cecae'vas} 1] 

1 OS ee Crease 6,317 2 years So ORAL cal epee gee eatae ttl 5 
10 PMMA at Ore 5,858 Be SS tee | b,267 Des ut iaesens 3 
11 G5: otoakhen tek eee 4,156 - A PO ary 622 172 | RETR ] 
2 gy .ot) eaaensinees 2,994 Be tahoe se Se: 340 van see DS ae eed ere | 2 
| 1A Dee bec peels ot 2,289 Bieta te 220 || Minis wlth 
14 a ES ee 1,775 Pisa ie tetas 142 | Total ...| 56,247 
15 Sas ae oxeenie 1,546 Sieg aueeues 129 | 


It will be seen that of the 56,247 first births 24,658, or 43-8 per cent., 
occurred before ten months had elapsed from the date of marriage ; and 
18,344, or 32°6 per cent., within nine months after marriage. 
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Excluding births occurring within nine months of marriage, the 
average period elapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first child in fruitful unions is 1-445 years (1 year 5} months). As 
will be seen from the following table, the average period of fruitfulness 
of women married at various ages rises gradually as the age increases :— 


nn nnn ee cE yn nr Srrnnrnnn nnn nnn UES 


Average Period 








Num ie 
Age of Mothers. Aothetee Meetars co rat 
Confinement. 

years. 
15 and under 20 years ...... ..... 3,350 1224 
20 Ae Div een tiscic acess 16,914 1°344 
25 * 5 ee See 11,891 1°636 
30 ‘5 = SSLS, eee 4,092 PLDs 
35 2 2 Ss «Say EI 1,338 2°72 
Mca, Meee anne teh | 293 3-171 

ILLEGITIMACY. 


A statement of the number of illegitimate births in New South 
Wales is given below. Taking the whole period over which the table 
extends, it will be seen that the percentage has increased throughout 
the state, notably in the city and suburbs of Sydney :— 

















Number of Illegitimate Births. | Percentage of Total Births. 

eas vires Sok nee an 

: ountry NCW : ountry NCW 

Metropolis. Districts. | South Wales. Metropolis. Districts. | South Wales. 
| | i 
| | 

1879 506 709 1,215 | 6°44. S12 4°51 
1880 561 665 1,226 Here ae 3°36 4°35 
1881 592 671 1,263 6°64 3°34 4°36 
1882 601 660 1,261 6°24 | 3°28 4°24 
31883 676 642 1,318 6°59 | 3°05 4 
1884 786 709 1,495 6°62 | S21 4°40 
1885 845 767 1,612 6°S9 Siok 4°60 
1886 905 782 1,687 6°89 3°38 4°65 
1887 873 | 838 1,711 650 | 3°52 4°59 
1888 1,049 | 909 1,958 7°65 | 3°66 5-08 
1889 1,066 | 921 1,987 799 | 3°84 533 
1890 1,056 | 995 2,051 781 | 3°91 5:26 
1891 1,149 966 2,115 8:20 3°80 5°36 
1892 1,242 1,047 2,289 8:83 | 4°02 Eyal 
1893 1,257 1,255 2,510 901 | 4°75 G22 
1894 1,204 1,233 2,437 Ors 551 4°79 6°26 
1895 1,219 1,305 2,524 92552 52 5°02 6°51 
1896 1,189 1,256 2,445 9°66 | 5°19 6°70 
1897 1,176 1,276 2,452 9°79 | 5°06 6°58 
1898 1,233 1,278 2,511 10°35 | 5°25 6°93 
1899 1,305 1,304 *2,609 10°66 5°38 7°16 
1900 1,222 1,383 2,605 10°08 | 5°53 701 


Spe a cc 8 
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Dividing the years since 1871 into quinquennial periods, the average 
rate of illegitimate births as compared with the total number of births, 
was as appended :— 





Remainde = 
Quinquennial Period.| Metropolis. it = : i N songs 
percent. | percent, per cent. 
1871-75 5'1l 3°72 4°09 
1876-80 6°21 3°44 4°22 
1881-85 6°60 | 3°25 4°36 
1886-90 7°37 3°67 4°90 
1891-95 8°93 | 4°38 6°01 
1896-1900 | 10°26 | 5'24 6°88 





Possibly. the smaller proportion of illegitimate births noticeable in 
the country districts is to some extent due to the fact that women who 
have fallen come to Sydney to hide theirshame. The table given below, 
showing the number of accouchements at the Benevolent Asylum, 
certainly gives colour to this supposition, for out of the large number 
of unmarried women whose confinements took place in that institution 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the country contributed a consider- 
able quota :— 





Confinements. | Confinements. 

















Year. : : Year. te ee 
Total. | semales. | Females, | Total. | Females. | Females. 
1865 129 50 79 1883 210 33 177 
1866 129 51 78 1884 305 84 221 
1867 121 44 77 1885 262 55 207 
1868 102 46 56 1886 300 71 229 
1869 112 40 iB. 1887 257 76 181 
1870 95 29 66 1888 281 70 211 
1871 117 54 63 1889 252 48 204 
1872 102 3 65 1890 266 35 231 
1873 107 yd 80 1891 324 61 263 
1874 126 36 90 1892 339 o4. 285 
1875 113 30 83 1893 338 64 274 
1876 156 38 118 1894 393 80 313 
1877 169 41 128 1895 385 89 296 
1878 160 38 122 1896 354 67 287 
1879 203 45 158 1897 302 56 246 
1880 yA5 5 51 182 1898 241 38 203 
1881 225 50 175 1899 244 46 198 
1882 237 45 192 1900 233 35 198 


The rate of illegitimacy in New South Wales is higher than in any 
of the other Australasian provinces, higher than the general rate of the 
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United Kingdom, higher than in England, Wales, and Ireland, but 
lower than in Scotland and in most of the continental countries of 
Europe. Moreover, illegitimacy in New South Wales, and in Aus- 
tralasia as a whole, is increasing, while in the United Kingdom it is 
decreasing. The following figures, showing the rate of legitimacy per 
100 births in the Commonwealth and New Zealand, are based on a 
period of five years :— 


Illegitimate births 
State. per cent. 





RT Oe OUEHE VA FLOR ook cassncacsscacudeo tienes 6°88 
eGR. ot css fee ec ee 5°55 
UGCA TONE 55554 sire «dace dacaadaeusecsnasheuace 5°94 
Ee too, | 6 Sa: Bee penta te epee 3°76 
Wi eshernt Australas... cac+ccseacce.saceesosth 5°06 
PREIS oss cin ss cdeke Cbd danke Waisiccnsasin 5°65 

Commonwealth ........-.s0...-.: 5°90 
SB RT ET 4°42 

PAATSEVAIASI(. .nccéccisccensceecs 5°75 | 


The rate of illegitimacy for a like period in England and Wales was 
4°15 ; in Scotland, 6-97 ; and in Ireland, 2°65. 

Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the five 
years ended 1900, 5°75 per cent. were illegitimate, as compared with 
4:42 per cent. in the United Kingdom during the five years 1895-99. 

To enable a comparison to be made with the chief countries of Conti- 
nental Kurope, the following table has been compiled. The rates are 
in most cases based on the five years 1895-99. In a majority of the 
countries mentioned, illegitimacy seems to be on the increase :— 











Illegitimate Illegitimate 
Country. births Country. births 
| per cent. per cent. 

COTMARINRE, . .ccnnansaeos sas 9°21 MPANOCE... :cvncdevanntens 8°26 
TEs a1 aS ain e 7°84 Belortiim® |: ssasiaceness 8°51 
Ba&VATiai. cs .ecice eee 14°00 Netherlands............ 2°71 
AOD. cnaeransess 12°90 PIWORETK: 14; neasscumead 10°80 
Yor). See ey ore 14°55 IN OF WES. -sasanencetnad 7°35 
a DOOR 9°01 PGE cons scmmauenetes® 6°34 





If the births of illegitimate children in 1893-1900 be compared with 
the total number of confinements, it will be found that for all ages the 
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proportion of illegitimates is 6°63 per cent. Excluding ages under 15, 
the proportion of illegitimate to the total confinements is as follows :— 


Percentage o 
Ages. Illegitimate to total 

Confinements. 

15 and under 20 years 02.2. iiveees esses 35°12 

B00 gp OL ee 11°31 

25 - 5 Uerrmmmrry en es 4°19 

30 a DO: | 590% Seanvoveceeeeeeenne eae 2°53 

35 re A 55. Seen wis 2°37 

40 a. BBD 55: See a5 egpeeeeeen eae 1°83 


Although there are instances in which a woman has a numerous 
family of illegitimate children, illegitimate births are, for the most part, 
first births. If, then, the illegitimate are reckoned as first births, 
together with the births of children of ante-nuptial conception—that is 
to say, births which have taken place within nine months of marriage— 
and ordinary first births, there were during the six years 1893-1900 :— 


Number. Per cent. 








First births of post-nuptial conception ...... 37,906 49°74 
a ante-nuptial PaaS 18,341 24°07 
mn illegitimate gia ik Shea 19,965 26°19 

PLOMME ei setcieutscacsuns te 76,212 100°00 


and if these are set down side by side in various groups according to the 
ages of the mothers, some very striking results are obtained—results 
which afford matter for very serious reflection. The figures are given 
in the following table :— 





Illegitimate Births. Legitimate Births. 
becca of 9 months and over. 
Per cent 
Age Gr . See 
sa Sith Number. Bld | Per cent. Per cent. 
eachage. | N umber. Sista a Number. ae 
_ each age. each age. 
Under 20 years.............+. 5,534 40°92 4,638 34°30 3,352 | 24°78 
20 and under 25 years...... (Pgh! 22°58 9,550 | 27°94 |16,914 | 49°48 
25 as <r GENE aft Bk 3,508 19°01 3,050 16°53 | 11,891 64°46 
BD oe pe BES ~ 7 a es 751 | 11°45 | 4,092 | 62°37 
30 - RAS age: 2 agers 1,114 40°7 285 10°41 1,338 48°89 
40 years and over ......... | 374 | 49°21 67 8°82 319 | 41°97 


TOtals.....c0c..0. 19,965 26°19 18,341 | 24:07 37,906 49°74 
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For all ages the number of illegitimate births forms 26:19 per cent. 
of the first births ; the number of children born within nine months of 
marriage equals 24-07 per cent. ; while the number of children born nine 
months and upwards from date of marriage equals 49°74 per cent., or a 
little less than one-half of the total. The prevalence of births of ante- 
nuptial conception is a matter very little understood, but when it is 
stated that nearly one-third (32°6 per cent.) of legitimate first births are 
due to pre-nuptial intercourse, the seriousness of affairs will be seen. 
During the years 1893-1900 there were 18,341 marriages in respect of 
which there was ante-nuptial conception, and as there were altogether 
68,912 marriages during that period, at least 27 marriages in a hundred 
followed conception. The above ficures throw a strong “side light on the 
morals of the community. It unfortunately happens that a comparison 
cannot be made with previous years, and it cannot therefore be stated 
whether the moral condition is in any degree better or worse than 
formerly. 


Tt has already been stated that some of the mothers of illegitimate 
children are very young. This will be seen from the following table, 
showing the ages of the females who gave birth to illegitimate children 
during the eight years 1893-1900 :— 











eee fee eee, 
Number | RUSE | Number 
Ages of Mothers. of Ages of Mothers. | Ages of Mothers. | of 

Mothers. | Mothers. | | Mothers. 

| 

Eee te = r see 

12 Years. cegrtcsens 1. |. 27, Years .2......- 668 | 42 Yeats? 3 77 
19)S 2 eee 10, 106 eres 609 || 48 ee 53 
DES oe C400 ene B11 - || 44eege eee 19 
1h. 5. ee. Pi eae ee 494 || 45 pete = aS 
16 es. 500 bhi eee 288 | 462 ce AD 
5 ee. ee 1149 eB) ee... 333 || aie | 3 
We Enis es. 302 | 48 Sg Bes pega 
10 ee Movi 2) re 203 ||'40eee a a | 1 
ONE ete, [esc | oo re 986. || 803. avec | 4 
Tee ee. L800 6, ........ 938 lI bho 45 | 1 
Oe ee 1,590 |) 87 yy eseeeees | 909 1 oie | 1 
Of ek host 1 a8 Ss, ons: ss. | 202 || Notstated ...... 60 

CY a ee | re | 175 | | 
Ee See Ee 1 In co 19,940 

| 


96805, a. oo Be eee E26 
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The birthplaces of the mothers of illegitimate children were as 
follow :—New South Wales, 14,988 ; Victoria, 1,232 ; Queensland, 571 ; 
South Australia, 408; Western Australia, 15; Tasmania, 181; New 
Zealand, 304; England, 1,206; Wales, 50; Scotland, 243; Ireland, 
465; other British possessions, 33; Germany, 73; United States, 17 ; 
other foreign countries, 59; at sea, 33; not stated, 62. 

Of 3,836 infants who died in the state during the year 1900 before 
they had attained the age of 12 months, 3,087 were legitimate, and 
749 illegitimate; and of 4,875 children who died before they had 
reached the age of 5 years, 4,058 were legitimate, and 817 illegitimate, 
From this it would appear that while the death-rate of all children 
under 1 year of age was 103°3 per thousand, and of all children 
under 5 years of age, 3-4 per thousand, the death-rate of legitimate 
children of less than 12 months was 89°4 per thousand, and of legi- 
timate children under 5 years of age, 26°8 per thousand ; and the 
death-rate of illegitimates under 12 months of age was 287:5 per 
thousand, and under 5 years of age, 91:5 per thousand. These 
figures disclose the fact that the death-rate of illegitimates under 1 
year was 221°6 per cent. higher than that of legitimates, and that the 
death-rate of illegitimates under 5 years was 241:4 per cent. higher 
than that of legitimates. In other words, the probability of a legitimate 
child in New South Wales reaching the age of 5 years is more than 
three times as great as that of an illegitimate child. 


Twins AND TRIPLETS. 


During the year 1900 there were two cases of triplets, comprising 
2 males and 4 females. Twins numbered 384 cases, comprising 394 
males and 374 females—in all, 768 children. The number of children 
born as triplets and twins formed 2-08 per cent. of the total births. 


























| Triplets. Twins. 
| Sve IS Soe ee eee 
sae No. of | F. | total | NO | ow. F. | Total 
cases | cases. : 
NESICY <. snaranets | 15 12 18 30 
Suburbs........... | 93 | 103 83 | 186 
Country........... 2 2 4 | 6 276 279 273 552 
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The following table shows the number of twins and triplets born 
in New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still- 
born :—. 





Triplets. Twins. 





























| | 
LA Sy ae ee oe ‘oak 393 388 397 788 
1892 6 8 | 10 18 328 332 323 655 
1893 5 8 | 7 15 408 400 414 814 
1894 3 40 4 8 365 362 367 729 
1895 6 12 | 6 18 396 396 395 791 
1896 2 yd 4 6 335 335 334 669 
1897 ] Se er ore 3 417 415 418 833 
1898 3 6. 3 9 366 393 339 732 
1899 3 4 + § 389 399 377 776 
1900 2 2 4 6 384 394 374 768 
Total +. :.2i.. 31 49 42 91 | 3,781 | 3,814 | 3,738 | 7,552 


{ i ' \ i | ( : 





There were also quartettes in -1893, 1895, and 1897. 


As shown in the foregoing table, there were 3,781 cases of twins,. 
31 cases of triplets, and 3 quartettes during the ten years 1891-1900. 
The total number of confinements recorded during this period was 377,333. . 
It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 100 gave birth to twins; 
one mother in every 12,172 was delivered of three children, and one in 
every 125,778 of four children at a birth. 


The ages of the mothers of all twins born during 1893-1900 were as. 
follow :— 














ae | 
Ages of Mothers. | Balenyees pS | Ages of Mothers. Gontiged Shs 

DR VOMEE TL. Pudi te séceess | Li: || 26-years | ......ss:saesss 146 
US Ea are ae 42S | Wt (eT 143. 
RP gti es otvensatodeey 9% Det 2S) 5) -esrecesteanuene 164 
Begs s,s. cask twcriewss POCNUI LO. 5, tisakeoeeeeel 179: 
DMs gat fi cock vos tonkares's 30 || 30 yearsand under 35 863- 
1 hon SOARS Beeeeety es Bae SSO" ~ 55 era 716 
PURE a.) Se ceecyesetsee hes 62 | 40 ,, yee 222° 
Mee cis ttevetcee ees ss Mae aDe 45° s.ccunpeeees 50 15 
7-3 Cole AAAI EF PEE POETS 119 — 

1 Se Re eet ae | 108 | Total: sagaes 3,060 
MAM ies Abe. crvegatstee.'s é / 138 | 





The ages of 150 unmarried mothers who gave birth to twins are 
included in the above table. 
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The ages of the fathers, excluding the 150 cases in which the children 
were illegitimate, are i tee in the ‘following table :-— 











Ages of Fathers. ao Ages of Fathers. ee 
BP YORE: oso. eens oe eas 2 | 35 years and under 40 791 
BO Sgt) cence con dee = b40. ,, ss 45 422 
2 5 SE a COME ES A eT 14D 4, e 50 213 
eae patie ob wcpeen omeaaen OF OG 5. ee 55 95 
OEE sh, eceneakiaes eee 3S: It 5H: 5 ze 6 42 
we gh. exleceevehae ee a Aas mee a 65 10 
Bee 5, Gage EE gg vie ccotacsa san 1 
QE 55 sie es Ee aaa S20 ern i a 1 
Zk fg. = sheen nate eae 91 DONG AN ei es sicbeccied ] 
2. Te 117 
Ole hadnt age 123 —_—— 
30 years and under 35 739 >t eee 2,910 





Of the mothers of twins, 2,017 were born in New SouthWales: 250 in 
Victoria ; 172 in the other Australasian provinces ; 310 in England and 
Wales ; 81 in Scotland ; 183 in Ireland ; and 47 in other countries. Of 
the fathers, 1,538 were “born. in N ew South Wales; in Victoria, 216 ; 
in the other Australasian provinces, 128 ; in England and Wales, 570 ; 
in Scotland, 114; in Ireland, 200; and i in other countries, 144, 

The ages of the parents in the 25 cases of triplets that occurred 
during the eight years, 1893-1900, were as follow :— 














Ages of Fathers. Triplets Ages of Mothers. Triplets 
2G: VOAENE. 5, atacis tence 1 | GRINDS < 2m enniatmtopes ] 
pa! Meee ape te De Ba 1 BS i hog 1 
TU: ga.” ‘ndigewetbecnaiass ] Eine iicsincnieenasonias ye 
Gy. Sas van voaeeeeee 1 eles. « \snnoninn vada eke 1 
Del ys! ne cedan see RPMI oc = cavadnsnaaeeks 3 
Gi 55). entmannetoeaenees ] ee 5 ath cpa nclas 1 
We gs lncctaupeee SMRIUEEEM iss. cwemmanonswens 2 
a 59) lncceteeueeaees PRM. 355.5 .~ | sdenacdoupadtews 3 
a yy. - webnemee 1 SEY Sao OS 4 
We 05: * cniee eee DMS 53s acwscadaccaces ee 
My 5. mseitadeaieageaanae ] 5 BS RRR te Eigen 1 
AU. 55 ‘eedsionstmes 1 ES 5. .  ekakteeeacctaks 1 
CS EE MERINO EI, ] 1 RE a ORL RAN 2 
GS 55. Becta SMAI aig" senda daanuacs 2 
ED: gg” ie dks dcawans seen 1 
SIG pi: tana tpacceeceasieleana 1 
OD. 5g ai veane iors 1 

ROGH - <ctsscceete 23 URE cose 25 


' The ages of fathers do not include two cases of illegitimate triplets. 
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Of the fathers, 15 were born in New South Wales, 1 in South 
Australia, 3 in England, 1 in Scotland, 2 in Ireland, and one at sea; 
while of the mothers, 18 were born in New South Wales, | in Victoria, 
1 in South Australia, 2 in England, 1 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland. 

In the case of the quartette which occurred in 1893, the ages of both 
parents were 21, and both were born in New South Wales; in the 
case of the 1895 quartette the father, aged 38, was born in New South 
Wales, and the mother, aged 36, was born in Ireland; and in the case 
of the 1897 quartette the parents were born in Scotland, the father 
being 35, and the mother 33 years of age. The matter of plural births 
was one of the subjects of the investigation into the phenomena of 
childbirth, and it was found that the age of the parents is the chief 
determining factor in plural births. Whatever part heredity may play 
in marking out those who are liable to give birth to twins or triplets, 
it is clear that there is a certain period of age, both in males and in 
females, at which there is a greater tendency to produce twins than at 
other periods. For females this period is somewhere between the 35th 
and 40th years, and for males it appears to be even later. Similarly 
with triplets, their maximum occurrence is where the father’s age is 
from 50 to 55 years, and the mother’s age from 35 to 40 years, 

There were, during the eight years, 1893 to 1900, 422 cases of twins 


at first birth. The period elapsing between the date of marriage and 
the birth of the children is shown in the following table :— 




















pevos, |gemberct | revioa | Rgmberet | pexiod, | Number ot 
1 month and under 8 12 months.. 22 23 months.. 5 
2 MONTES nc ocesosers § * Se 15 2 years. ... 25 
Rar rae epee 17 14: yy 14 So 93 Il 
SS = SIs ss becceds 19 EO yy 10 hy 3 
Se pavlacomndiests 23 ae 7 SF ay 3 
ee 3 eas 19 | y oe 6 ks 1 
9 AECL Ae eee 36 ee 4 Ik... 1 
ed on eg Sewonrs a 33 My. 6 SEELRES 
Wee SR ec adnvo dian 56 y | aa 5 
We ce 0° or 3 — 
| | igh hg iy Mery ae ey 27 es. gy 5 





Of the 2 cases of triplets which occurred at first birth during the 
eight years 1893-1900, 1 took place 9 months, and the other 16 months 
after marriage. None of the 3 quartettes occurred at a first birth. 
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DEATHS IN CHILD-BIRTH. 


Taking’ one year with another, the deaths resulting from various 
diseases and casualties incident to child-birth average about 7 per 
thousand births, or one death to every 141 births. During the eight 
years ended 1900 the deaths from various assigned causes were :— 












































Total, 
Causes of Death. 1893. | 1894. 1895. | 1896. | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. | 1900. ers a 
ALDOPEION © .,0 insti ssteeneibeee Oa ees A. 26") -16- |= 204 1855.48 
Miscarriage ,.....c0nvseatenees 19} 21.|.-26.); 27.|. 32 |. 20.) 32:1.-33.) 210 
Puerperal Fever ............... 67 | 110; 111; 81| 113; 92] 82| 75) 731 
Puerperal Mania............... 3 4 1 5 5 ee! 3 2 22 
Puerperal Convulsions ...... 7 A ea” SS Bay 27| 32] 31| 35] 28| 226 
Placenta previa, Flooding..| 36 | 30| 40{ 36| 39| 37| 44] 39! 301 
Phlegmasia dolens ........... 3 1 2 1 2 2 ] 14 
Other casualties of child-| 66/ 61)! 64); 61| 72) 59! 60] 72) 515 
birth. | | 
Potalsisiisiscau | 221 | 267 | 278 | 249 | 321 | 256 | 278 | 268 |2,138 








It will be seen that nearly one-fourth of the total number of deaths 
are simply attributed to child-birth. These would have been classified 
under their proper headings had fuller information been available. This 
faulty definition is mainly due to the want of care on the part of 
medical attendants, who, when furnishing the certificates required of 
them by law, simply certify to the cause of death as child-birth, which 
means, in most cases, one of the specific causes mentioned in the table. 
Of the 1,917 cases which occurred during the seven years 1894-1900, 
the children were born alive in 981 cases, and still-born in 936 cases. 

Taking the eight years 1893-1900, 1,927 of the 2,138 women who 
yielded up life were married, and 211 single; and as there were during 
this period 278,601 legitimate and 19,940 illegitimate births—reckoning 
cases of twins and triplets as single births—it follows that amongst 
married women the fatal cases average 6-92, and amongst single women 
10°58 per thousand births. The law does not require a record of the 
illegitimate children of a deceased woman, so that it is impossible to say 
how many single women died in first confinement during the eight 
years under review. Deducting the number of single women who are 
reckoned to have died in child-birth during the eight years without 
previous issue, namely 183, from the total number of deaths in first 
confinement, there will remain 495 deaths of married women in first 
confinement during the period, averaging 8°8 per thousand such births, 
the total number of first confinements of married women in the course 
of the eight years having been 56,247. 

The following table shows the deaths in child-birth during the eight 
years 1893-1900 arranged according to the previous issue of the deceased 
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mothers, exclusive of children still-born, no information with respect to 
these being shown in the death registers :— 
LET 015 Sf Lek oe Son es ML ak Aiea eal ee 
| 
Previous Issue, Number | 
Number of Children. | of Deaths. 


Previous Issue, Number 
Number of Children. of Deaths. 





' 


Legitimate, 9......... 53 


| 
Illegitimate ...,...... ee OT El 
Legitimate, 0......... | 495 | fy: AQ seiss ence 38 
a , eine | 215 || ¥5 Rigains 30 
Be a 212 2 ORs 25 
FES ORE | 169 ¥ Ste sy. 4 
OE 184 “3 Le eee + 
3 are | 137 : cy 4 1 
5 i oes 130 a 16. 1 
+ A vageicess 126 ne Ye 2 
Bi ET Her 101 





The next table shows the risk attending child-birth, at each age 
to mothers of first children (primiparae), based on the experience of the 
eight years 1893-1900, and it is found that the probability of death is 
least at age 20, increasing very rapidly after that age is passed ; and 
increasing also as the age falls below 20. For primiparae the fatal cases 
represent one death to 114 confinements :— 

















| Number of Number of Proportion of 
Ages of Mothers. Sasannsats bes eee gee Contin 
(Primiparae). | Confinement. ments. 
Under 18 years ...........600. 1,549 11 7°10 
ER VOOLS .2. ccc csicuceschs eseeos 2,504 21 8°39 
1 2 ee Bleeas 4 ankreey a pa) RS BEET 3,935 29 7°37 
SSE aaa ease 7, Cheyer) 4,408 23 522 
3) Ray geseet ts et a Page 5,676 39 6°87 
1, ages ea adie SGA Boe 5,942 44 7°40 
ee aig a Se 5,621 46 8:18 
OS aa RPE SS Aer Tey 4,816 35 7:27 
NG Se eS cadences dbu abeebede O0p 4,188 35 - 8°36 
ee See, ck aveomeneety aa 3,560 28 7°87 
Me oe de 2.897 24 8-28 
BP si Rigs Se 2,461 25 10°16 
2) EAS ROS Rigi Pears a 1,835 28 15°26 
30  ,, and under 36...... 4,843 71 14°66 
a5. eA 1,623 92 13°56 
AA) Aus 9 BD s.ass 353 10 28°33 
45  ,, and upwards ...... 32 2 62°50 
INGE abated. 3118. ike eT Peeee Weer res Pak ae at Eze te 














Jes 3 Seer 56,247 493 8°76 
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And similarly with women who have already borne children (multi- 
parae), the risk of death is least at age 20—that is to say, the same 


year as for primiparae. 


continements :— 


| Number of 


Number of 


The fatal cases represent one death to 154 


Proportion of 

















Ages of Mothers. } Confinements | Deaths durin Deets per 
P (Multipatee) a Tt ae gl ee Daum: 

Under 18 years ...,..,......... El “RGRES EEE BRR Berea eae ie 
18 VESTS... ocpeestasatucenuneuads 475 2 4°2] 
1 Deer ry cee RS AES 1,398 5 3°58 
2 33 ee ee 2,740 7 2°55 
PA eee pee ere ES 4,632 12 2°59 
1) Heats tere pape seta a tT 6,634 28 4°22 
ZO: 1593-2 anv sgne len eamemeepeates 8,956 27 3°01 
QA! 9s apeeseee Gee ee 10,644 38 3°57 
ys aera rs a 2 Ae 11,422 36 3°15 
DG gg): saspaeeeteeoeee 12,647 51 4°03 
Z oe: 2 eeseseanie teen 13,063 65 4°98 
2 SPER ER MPSA IE A! TES INE 5 13,769 84 5°10 
DO: 95: Se esecothes dane ee 13,0738 62 4°74 
30 ,, and under 35...... 59,953 408 6°81 
a S ee 44,055 401 9°10 
ees i ina 16,220 186 11°47 
45 ,, and upwards...... 1,743 22 12°62 

Not slated ccs esnecs iccssaversen +S ee (Ere tee roee nas | ere utes Wont 
7 TERA SEs 221,552 1,434 6°47 


The preceding two tables relate to married women only. There is a 
difficulty in dealing with the deaths of unmarried women, as the pre- 
vious issue of such is not to be ascertained. The ages of mothers of 
illegitimate children, as well as the deaths during the period 1893-1900, 
The fatal cases represent one death to every 95 


are shown below. 


confinements :— 


Number of 


Number of 





Proportion of 


Confinements . Deaths per 
Ages of Mothers, . Deaths durin 
Women" | Confinement. | 400 Canfine 
Under 15 years ............-. | 7 2 26°67 
15 years and under 20 ...... 5,441 66 12°13 
20) cs 94 EES 7,686 85 11°06 
2 game si BD. sc. hs 3,493 35 10°02 
SO. cas +4 BD: . cosas 1,710 16 9°36 
SD Se a BO cosas 1,110 5 4°50 
40°; andover). dues 365 2 5°48 
Wotiebe tee: seis ck vsicatasnervvas 7) REN SAREE apmmncnss Wne aeare ater ts 
1, RRR RS eee 19,940 211 10°58 
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DEATHS. 


During the ten years ended 1900, deaths in New South Wales have 
averaged annually 13-43 per thousand males, and 11:02 per thousand 
females, or 12°31 per thousand of the population of the state. 
Compared with the death-rates of other countries, especially those of the 
Old World, this rate is remarkably low ; but, at the same time, it is 
higher than might be anticipated from the peculiarly healthy climatic 
conditions which pertain to New South Wales. 

The number of deaths registered during 1900 in each of the Com- 
monwealth States and in New Zealand, and the death-rate per 1,000 
inhabitants, were as follow :— 





Number of 








State. dentin: | Death-rate. 

New South Wales ............-ssscse0 15,118 | 11°16 
TEE Sag Oa SR Oro ra 15,215 12°75 
Queensland ........... HE REaRS 52 oa Ve 5,747 11°37 
RucnGe aera ihc as ees 3,837 10°70 
Western Australia ........02..eccss000 2,240 12°76 
Tasmania ......... es RES : 1,902 10°70 

Commonwealth ............ | 44,059 11°70 
neem MITC | 52... necks cckenensaeennas 7,200 9°43 

aE AI RAED 5... sarinncnnednciss 51,259 11°36 





It will be seen that in 1900 the death-rate of New South Wales was 
lower than the general rate for the Commonwealth, and that New 
Zealand had a lower rate than any of the Commonwealth provinces. 
If the mean decennial rates be taken for the period 1891 to 1900 it 
will be found that the general rate for the Commonwealth was 12:98 
per thousand, ranging from 11:92 in South Australia to 15°62 in 
Western Australia. Only two of the states were above the mean rate, 
viz., Western Australia with 15°62, and Victoria with 13:88 per 
thousand. The rates for the other states were—South Australia, 
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11°92; New South Wales, 12-31; Queensland, 12°66 ; and Tasmania, 
12-91 per thousand. The mean rate in New Zealand for the period 
was 9°83, and the general Australasian rate 12-45 per thousand. 

In 1899 the death-rate of England and Wales was 18-4 per thousand $ 
of Scotland, 18-7 per thousand ; and of Ireland, 17-6 per thousand ; 
while the general rate of the United Kingdom, was 18-3 per thousand. 
The favourable conditions of Australasia as compared with European 
countries will be manifest from an inspection of the following rates for 
the period extending from 1881 to 1899 :— 
































Country. aa" | 1901 | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895. | 1896. | 1897. 1808. 1899. 
: 

United Kingdom ...... 19°0 | 20°0 | 19°0 | 19°1 | 16°8 | 18°8 | 17°1 | 17-7 | 17°7 | 18°3 
Engiand and Wales) 19:1 | 20:2 | 19-0 | 19-2 | 16-6 | 18°7 | 17°1 | 17-4! 17°6 | 18-4 
POOMANG. 4 iss bees ks 19°2 | 20°7 | 18°6 | 19°5 | 17-2 | 19°7 | 16°9 | 18°8 | 18°4| 18-7 
gE GAR AR 17°9 | 18°4 | 19°4 | 17°9 | 18°2 | 18-4 | 16°6 | 18:4 | 18:11 17°6 

RS RO6s 2 i. ee 22°0 | 22°6 | 22°6 | 22°8 | 21-2 | 22-3 | 20:2! 19°6 a) Gd a 
Switzerland ............ 20°8 | 20°4 | 18°8 | 19°9 | 20:0 | 19:1 | 17°7 | 17°6 | 18-2! 17°6 
Sn eee ene 27°3 | 26°3 | 26°4 | 25°4 | 25-2 | 25-3 | 24°3 | 22-2 | 23-9 | 99-9 
German Empire .| 25°1 | 23°4 | 24°1 | 24°6 | 22-3 | 22-1 | 20° | 21°3 | 20°6 | 21°5 
a) ES aR eee Re 24°7 | 23°0 | 23°6 | 24°3 | 22-0 | 21-9 | 20°9 | 21-2 | 29-2} 21°8 
Bo a Oats Sa 29°5 | 27°9 | 28°8 | 27:1 | 27-8 | 27-3 | 26:3 | 25°6 | 24°8 | 25:3 
MANOA hss edo cdcnecks 32°4 | 33°2 | 35°0 | 31-1 | 30°4 | 29-6 | 28-8 | 28°5 | 28-0 | 27-1 
“ Netherlands ............ 21°0 | 20°7 | 21°0 | 19:2 | 18°5 | 18°6 | 17:2 | 16-9 | 17:0! 17°1 
Belgium ...... pagtede its 20°3 | 21°2 | 21°8 | 20°3 | 18°6 | 19°5 | 17°5 | 17°2| 176 188 
Denmarkeesc2scs cise 18°6 | 20°0 | 19°4 | 18°9 | 17°5 | 16°9 | 15°7 | 16°6 | 15°6 | 17°5 
Norway ... ....,. .......| 16°9 | 17°5 | 17°8 | 16°3 | 16°9 | 15°7 | 15-2 15°3 | 15°3 | 16°8 
mS WRGOD 6h. le sues 17°1 | 16°8 | 17°9 | 16°8 15°6 | 15°4 | 15°1 | 17°6 


16°4 sas 
Ce eee eR eS ee + FS hs a OP, SPA SANS See 


in order that a just comparison may be made, the rates for Australia 
- for the same period are given below :— 





























: 
State. | 1891. | 1892. | 1893. | 1894. | 1895, 1s, | 1897. | 1898. | 1899. 
a Se Le eee 
New South Wales ............ | 14°66 | 14-24 | 12-20 | 13°24 | 12°26 | 11-79 | 12°30 | 10°88 | 12-60 | 11°82 
Victoria ..........2...2252....| 15°56 | 16°24 | 13°63 | 14°11 | 13°14 | 13°25 | 13°35 12°87 | 16°07 | 14°27 
Queensland os. csc cis cent eees 17°04 | 12°77 | 12°66 | 13°34 | 12-08 | 11°38 | 12°10 | 11°33 | 13-40 | 12°88 
South Australia .............. | 13°62 | 13°30 | 11°41 | 13°44 | 11°64 | 11°25 | 11°48 | 11°18 | 13°03 | 12°17 
Western Australia ............ | 16°59 | 16°62 | 16°46 | 15°27 | 14°69 | 17°50 | 16°53 | 17°63 | 16°46 | 13°70 
RUBE eo acdc SS ew etcade | 15°61 | 15°00 | 13°53 | 13°47 | 12°42 | 11°38 | 11°63 | 11°53 | 13°53 | 12°26 
New Zealand ............0008 | 10-37 | 10°35 | 10-06 | 10°23} 10-19 | 9-91 9°10} 9°14} 9°84 | 10°24 





There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, which 
‘have not yet affected these states. Chief amongst these are the scourges 
of small-pox and cholera. It is not surprising, therefore, that nearly 
every country of Europe should have a higher annual death-rate than 
any part of Australasia. Considering the favourable environments 
ot the population of New South Wales, the matter for surprise is not 
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that the difference is so great, but that it is not greater. Apart from 
climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social condition 
of the great body of the people is far superior to that of Europeans, and 
their occupations are more healthful; and were it not for the pitiable 
loss of infant life, the death-rate of this state would not reach much 
more than half the European average. 

As already stated, the death-rate of males in New South Wales 
averaged 13-43 per thousand during the last ten years, or more than 
one-sixth higher than that of females. The number of deaths of each of 
the sexes, with the rate per thousand from 1891 to 1900, is given 
below :— | 


SS ee 




















| 

| Number of Deaths. | Death-rate per 1,000 of population. 

Year. — a REED ARN CGE A Pe ea 
| Males. Females. Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

er ee ee ee eeraes RS BG Es eee 
1891 9,558 | 6,728 16,286 | 15°41 12°86 14°24 
1892 8,544 5,866 14,410 13°38 10°81 12°20 
1893 9,289 | 6,733 16,022 14°23 12°07 13°24 
1894 8,714 6,456 | 15,170 | 13°08 11°30 12-26 
1895 8,671 6,243 MEMas ISTE 10°66 | 11°79 
1896 9,256 6,583 15,839 13°41 11°02 12°30. 
1897 8,314 5,950 14,264 11°84 9°78 10°88 
1898 9,636 7,025 | 16,661 13°47 11°34 12°48 
1899 9,131 6,770 15,901 12°93 10°79 14°92 
1900 8,951 6.167, . 16,118 12°52 9°64 11°16 
Mean for 10 years .......scccrceecseees 13°43 11°02 12°31 


Ce ee eS 


The principal cause of the greater mortality amongst males is found 
in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and exposure 
attendant thereon. This is especially marked in the country districts 
of the state, where deaths from accident are extremely numerous, 
especially among males. Besides this, the greater delicateness of male 
infants tends to increase their death-rate as compared with that of 
females. During the ten years 1891-1900 the natural increment to the 
population by births was in the proportion of 105-41 males to 100 
females ; but, from the causes alluded to, the net increase of population 
by excess of births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the 
period mentioned the excess of births over deaths averaged annually 
for males 10,553, and for females 12,104, the net increase being there- 
fore in the proportion of 1,000 males to 1,147 females. 

The excess of males in the community, with the consequent larger 
number of male deaths, makes the comparison appear more favourable 
to female lives than is actually the case. The following table has been 
computed on the assumption that the males and females in the com- 
munity are equal in number, as they soon would be if it were not for 
the excess of males yearly added to the population by immigration. It 
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would appear, however, from the table, that the extra proportion of 
males born does not counterbalance the extra number of male deaths — 











mpute 

| masa | site deaths, iene ante of 

| nale over 
Year. | Male deaths. aiatie, remabs Pane pm es "female 

| sssnens apoE ied births. 
1891 9,558 6,728 8,080 1,352 1,314 
1892 8,544 5,866 7,298 1,432 1,023 
1893 9,289 6,733 7,994 1,261 1,302 
1894 8,714 6,456 7,548 1,092 1,022 
1895 8,671 6,243 7,569 1,326 980 
1896 9,256 6,583 8,133 1,550 876 
1897 8,314 5,950 7,322 1,372 731 
1898 ' 9,636 7,025 §,510 1,485 1,224 
1899 9,131 6,770 §,113 1,343 765 
1900 8,951 6, 167 8,010 1,843 782 

Total for ten years............s...s000. 14,056 10,019 


es sae ane naNne cae meneecaemsarnamrarsammmeneecener em a ee eS 


As a general rule, the season of the year in which deaths are most 
numerous is the quarter ending March ; but the number of deaths in the 
December quarter is nearly as great, and in some years has exceeded that 
of the first quarter. The deaths in 1891, chiefly owing to a visitation of 
epidemic influenza, were much more numerous than in 1892, when, 
compared with the population, they presented a lower rate than for any 
year since 1861. In 1895 and 1897, however, the death-rate fell to a 
still lower figure, namely to 11-92 and 11-05 per thousand respectively. 
Taking the ten years ended 1900, the deaths during each quarter of the 
year were :— 











Quarter ending— 
Year. Ooo ooo 
31 March, 30 June. 30 September, | 31 December. 
Sc en ere Y-eeerirns einreireramnceeneer erm 

1891 3,758 3,535 3,601 5,392 
1892 3,982 3,476 3, 222 3,730 
1893 3,710 3,616 3,859 4,837 
1894 3,864 3,579 |! 4,037 ! 3,690 
1895 3,478 3,536 3,781 | 4,119 
1896 4,894 3,642 3,619 | 3,684 
1897 3,299 3, 657 3,291 | 4,017 
1898 4,015 3,786 4,313 4,547 
1899 4,018 4,024 3,395 4,464 
1900 4,162 — 3,415 3,563 3,978 


| 
ee it Salt NetID al ie Pia Nan 8: od | 

For the purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of metropolitan 
and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual death-rate per 
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thousand in each of these divisions of the state for the years 1891-1900 
is given in the subjoined table :— 


EE 








eed i ee Metropolis. Country Districts. | New South Wales. 
1891 16°45 13°13 14° Fe gigs | yg ee 
1892 13°54 11°56 12°24 
1893 15°48 12°16 13°32 
1894 13°71 11°64 12°36 
1895 12°47 11°63 11°92 
1896 12°45 12°47 12°47 
1897 11°41 10°86 11°05 
1898 13°61 12°19 12°69 
1899 11°56 12°13 11°92 
1900 11°32 | 11°07 11°16 
LOAN. woes ous 13° ll a 11°87 12°31 








During the ten years the death-rate for the whole state varied 
between 11°05 and 14:26-——a range of 3:21 per thousand, In the 
metropolis, however, as will be seen below, the rate varied between 11°32 
and 16°45, the range being 5:13 per thousand, In the country districts 
10°86 was the lowest rate, and 13:13 the highest, 2°27 being the 


range :— 
Per 1,000 of mean population of all ages. 


Districts, Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney arid suburbs)... 16°45 11°32 13°11 
Country districts ........:::eceeeeeeeeee 13°13 10°86 11°87 
New South Wales .......scsernecceeses eee 11°05 12°31 


Taking the deaths of persons over 9 years of age during the last ten 
years, it will be found that the rates for the metropolitan district and 
the country are not only more favourable, but more equal than those 


for all persons :— 
Per 1,000 of mean population over 5 years. 


Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs)... 10°93 8°85 8°94 
Country districts .........:sereeeeeeeeees 9°57 7°87 8°68 


New South Wales .......scceceacsessoses 10°03 8°25 8°77 


Turning to deaths of children under 5 years, the chief factor of the 
excessive ‘death-rate of the city and suburbs will be found :— 


Per 1,000 of mean population under 5 years. 


Districts. Maximum. Minimum. Mean. 
Metropolis (Sydney and suburbs).... 56°45, 32°05 41°08 
Country districts ........cscseeeeeeseeees 35°45 26°28 33°26 


WG UE ETI, WV BlCdcecccccreccecesnsesssore 39°94 29°17 36°01 
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The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one. 
The minimum death-rate of infants in the metropolis was 5°77 per 
thousand greater than the minimum rate of the country, and the mean 
rate of the country was little more than three-fourths of the metropolitan. 
When the circumstances of life in the country districts are considered, 
the distance sick persons are removed from the comforts, and even the 
necessaries which sickness demands, the full meaning of the low rate, 
both for adults and for children, will best be understood. No more 
potent argument could be advanced as to the natural salubrity of the 
state than the returns of the death-rates as recorded outside the walls 
of the metropolis. 


All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is contined 
to the country districts. So far as Sydney and its suburbs are concerned, 
there is no cause for congratulation ; on the contrary, the rate at which 
children of tender years drop into the grave forms a pathetic commentary 
on the civilisation of the state. Since 1880, however, there has been 
a large decrease in the metropolitan average, the proportion having 
declined from 77:45, for the five years ending 1880, to 37-91 for the 
period ending with 1900. The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual change which has taken place 
since 1871 :— 


a ae PS EE ea 











pepe an Metropolis. Country Districts. | New South Wales. 
pet ae ht SY Te earl eee ee ceizmeret = 
All ages. | 
1871-75 | 20°91 | 12°77 14-99 
1876-80 | 21°46 13°96 | 16°10 
1881-85 | ra) yb fea 13°46 15°70 
TESCO) tes ie DEG vos foe RD 13°80 
1891-95 AS. | 11°60 12°77 
1896-1900 | 13-04 11°18 10-27 
Over 5 years. . 
1871-75 1272: 9-25 10°21 
1876-80 12°82 9°86 10°73 
1881-85 12°56 9°50 11-40 
1886-90 10°93 8-49 9°27 
1891-95 9-91 8°45 8:93 
1896-1900 9-4] 8°31 8°67 
Onder 5 years. 
1871-75 | 66°28 30°55 39°78 
1876-80 | 77°45 35°80 46°36 
1881-85 | 73°35 35°99 46°63 
1886-90 5812S 31-68 40°04 
1891-95 46°93 30°06 35°47 
1896-1900 | 37°91 31-23 33°44 


aS ee a ee ES OL 
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The following table shows the mortality in the metropolitan and 
country districts during ten years ; the figures for previous years will be 
found in earlier editions of this book. In the first part of the table will 
be found the actual number of deaths, and in the second the proportion 
of deaths of children under 5 years and of persons over that age, as 
compared with the population :— 
































Children under 5 years. Persons over 5 years. 

Year. 

Metropolis. Country. N.S.W. Metropolis. Country. N.S.W. 

NUMBER OF DEATHS. 
pe wpe ees ce ake pc Os ee ia 
1891 2,821 3,689 6,510 3,599 6,177 9,776 
1892 2,446 3,381 5,827 3,066 5,517 8,583 
1893 3,157 3,915 7,072 3,327 5,623 8,950 
1894 2,448 3,465 5,913 | 3,440 | 5;817 9,257 
1895 2.238 3,310 5,548 3,247 | 6,119 9,366 
1896 2,234 3,691 5,925 3,355 6,559 9,914 
1897 1,977 2,963 4,940 3,243 6,081 9,324 
1898 2,698 3,590 6,288 3,665 6,708 | 10,373 
1899 1,880 3,882 5,762 3,631 6,508 | 10,139 
1900 1,659 | 3,216 4,875 3,843 6,400 | 10,243 
| { 

RATE PER 1,000 oF MEAN POPULATION. 
i 
1891 51°65 | 32°62 3s-s2 | 10°93 | 957 | 10-08 
1892 44°12 28°76 33°69 9°17 8-22 8°54. 
1893 56°45 32°32 39°94 9°87 $13 8°70 
1894 43-44 28°53 33°26 10°13 815 | 879 
1895 39-26 28°15 31°78 | 9°45 8-28 8°65 
1896 38°39 32°52 3451 | 9°61 8°66 8-96 
1897 34:91 26 28 29:17 | 9:07 7°87 |. 8-25 
1898 49°16 32°38 3794 | 9:98 8°50 8:97 
1899 34°73 35°45 35°21 | 9°59 8°10 8°58 
1900 32°05 29°59 30°37. |) “8:85 8:43 8:58 
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The next table gives the number of children under 1 year dying in 
the metropolis and country, and the proportion per thousand births. 
This latter approximately represents the proportion of children who 


died within a year after birth :— 
aE: SEI ARNON TIES 19S PASO PES SERED nee 

















Metropolis. Country Districts. | New South Wales. 

bain Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths | Per 1,000 | Deaths Per 1,000 
under 1. | births. under 1. births. under 1. births. 
1889 2,301 172°4 2,371 | 99-0 4,672 125°3 
1890 1,823 155°4 2,249 | 88°4 4,072 104°5 
1891 2,075 148°1 2,616 | 1028 | 4,691 118-9 
1892 1,832 130°2 2,413 | 92°99 | 4,245 106°0 
i893 2,048 146°7 pat pe 98:2 | 4,640 115°0 
1894 1,765 132-0 2.483 97:0 | 4.948 109°1 
1895 1,669 130°8 2,437 93°7 4,106 105°9 
1896 — 1,710 139°0 yA ip 5 112°6 4,435 121°5 
1897 1,551 129-1 2,250 89°2 3,801 102-0 
1898 1,826 | Ey ays 2,592 106°6 4,418 121°9 
1899 1,473 120°4 2,856 | 117°9 | 4,329 . 118°7 
1900 1,322 109°0 2,514 100°5 3,836 103°3 

———_———SS ee TR, ee ———— |-——- ——- —— 

BEN Mis bake BS Oe | 3s es eae eS ees | 1009 | pats 112°2 


A more precise classification of the ages of the 3,836 children under 1 
year, who died in 1900, is appended :— 
Fa TR ee ane ee ae En en ee ee 











Ages. | Metropolis. | Country. N eden 
Ber ese LG <1 Wate Oat Oe en sl See ARE Tye RR . ite OEE Ue 
Under I month: ............ 409 826 1,235 
Pt TEN is ceiedtddics nce 141 273 414 
IP THOMGHS oi. cdercssiwbovanies 116 211 327 
3 eae ep NT apn BO: 109 213 322 
4 Pgs eR ON OE 108 217 325 
5 99° . oaces deere masons 91 172 263 
6 Tr ee 74 139 213 
7 93° seh ndaiogieated power edewied 56 97 153 
8 iis: nenlbaplateaaipcaradbasaee 66 117 183 
9 * bevvegsessereesdeness 61 107 168 
10 eee pi tnbapohess s 54 70 124 
1] 99: eat caeumebeveaaeeers 37 72 109 
Petals 5,322 2,514 3,836 


Sena eeiment ometine taka oe SiS Ts RS I See a See 
_ The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mortality is 
always higher in large towns than in rural districts ; and the experience 
of this state is somewhat similar. But though the conditions of life 
in England are more favourable in rural districts than in the towns, the 
same is not necessarily the case here. In sparsely-seattered communities, 
such as the country districts of New South Wales mainly comprise, it 
is frequently impossible to obtain for children of tender years articles 
which in towns are considered, and rightly so, almost necessaries of 
life. Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem incidental 
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to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected to be, 
so far as this state is concerned, higher in the country than in the city. 
That such is not the case is evident from the foregoing table. But 
compared with the rates of infant mortality in the other states, those 
of New South Wales, if the division into urban and rural population 
in each state be taken into consideration, seem fairly satisfactory, as 
will be seen on reference to the following table, which gives the mean 
annual rates calculated for the period of ten years ended 1900 :— 





| Deaths of children 





State. under 1 year per 
1,000 births. 
Dr PTEEEY WEL LOO i cha ie siccidieh upaakenenneent hes 112°2 
pew ses inden See eats 115°0 
IN ae ora snretavesags edqacnvedsestnes 103°1 
TIRE rah aad Sa wevec ot cedcdens 105°3 
at PRTIOEPELUME foo 5. cancabttavencedcduser ace 147°9 
Rh admaundutadaddannmtionen 95°5 
WRprrePITC EWG ENE obo ce ce mesee cc cwcecacess 111°5 
0 oS NS Saale ply, SITS: PS ae COPPER | 83°7 
SUES GERRI a a 8 a ce cnca'vndetiaes 107°3 





_Compared with the rates obtaining in most European countries, 
those for the Australasian provinces appear very favourable, as the 
subjoined table shows :— : 














neers: “ ee sap me 
uldaren under 
Country. ir yeeerase: 1,000 Country: vent per 1,000 
births. } births. 
England and Wales ......... 146°4 ORES 01.0 sivcedtnpdeceereres 282°8 
SCotl ashi 0; cesase aces beaseoure . 122°3 PRRAULUE nice .cesosgengeeteests 247°3 
PRCT ATG cis 20h tae< senwengaes ess 96°4 ESUNIGATY ..<.<cacedaupelanees 255°5 
TIPRUIOR ciate cal bans eset: 168°3 Tolland... ne caseshenvaanss 174°5 
Switzerland © 2.2 i022 4ds204 159°3 Belgium’ «...... decenscesseses 162°9 
ERB pn cca itor seb ederas 190°4 Denmark... .ccscsescsoecses 1361 
RARPIBMAN, acctcresina Sst auoe vemos 207°5 NOP WY. ..00 005, <vedensse oes ees 96°3 


1p 7) Nie ales Here AN reat aNe 279°0 SE WRORIOTE cis 500s ssc edade aoe 107°1 





The general salubrity of the state may be taken as well established, 
and if the deaths in Sydney and suburbs, especially amongst young 
children, were not relatively more’ numerous than those in the rest of 
the state, New South Wales would have no-need to fear comparison 
with any country. 
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The comparatively high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise 
from natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the ground 
on which it stands is especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect 
drainage system. What Nature with lavish hand had bestowed, was, 
however, until recently, in danger of being destroyed or polluted; for 
looking through the causes of death the conclusion is inevitable that no 
small part of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs arose, primarily 
or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary precautions might have 
averted. | 

Amongst the Australasian capital cities, Wellington stands first with 
the lowest death-rate ; and, over a period of years, there is not a great 
difference between the rates of the chief cities on the continent of 
Australia, leaving Perth out of consideration. The rates for a single 
year, however, do not present equal uniformity, as will be seen by 
the following figures for 1900 :—Perth, 14:72; Melbourne, 14:26; 
Adelaide, 13-10 ; Hobart, 13:00 ; Sydney, 11:87 ; Brisbane, 11:38 ; and 
Wellington, 8-91. Of course the suburbs of the various cities are 
included in these calculations. Compared with cities in other parts of 
the world, the result is generally favourable to Australasia. The 
following table shows the mean death-rate of the chief Australasian, 
European, and American cities for a period of years :— 


_ Australasia. 


Annual Annual Annual 

Death-rate. Death-rate. Death-rate. 
Hobart). .620: as. 20°99 | Brisbane ............ LG GP-( SV¥AH6y 52050 ws ties 14°98 
OMENE odhs vids vse cauadt 20°66 | Adelaide ...:.... ... 15°41 | Wellington ......... 13°93 
Melbourne ......... Re 

United Kingdom. 
RRR Sar 27°10 | Plymouth ......... 22°30 | Birmingham ......... 19°80 
Liverpool ............ 26°70 | Newcastle ......... 21°80 | Portsmouth ......... 19°70 
Ri rs 26°10 | Sheffield ............ ERGO ANIRCON | ces aeisaces 19°60 
Manchester ......... 25°50: :doondon | 23 68..3 3. 21°10 | Brighton ............ 19°00 
OW. Sav svaushive 25°30 | Edinburgh ..... ... 20°20 
Continental Europe. 
St. Petersburg ...... 51°40. (Papeete se soa.es ss 28°60 ; Amsterdam ......... 23°70 
LET GO See 37°40) BGP ries coke. ae ts 27°60 | Rotterdam ....... .. 23°30 
Budapest ............ 35'20: ROME 686. 83..5: DOE SV EMCS Gras cscaect ots: 22°70 
Manton <31...5.5:..:: 32°80 | Cologne ............ 26°20 | The Hague ......... 22°40 
TROORUAUGN sai cssetcccs. 32°50 | Leipzigicnis..:... 4, 26°10 | Copenhagen ......... 22°10 
PARIS hict 6 e5esp00 32°30 | Stockholm ......... 24°10 | GOnOVA fi sscs,snss.¥s. 2 20 
oth GS 30°60 | Hamburg ......... 24°50 | Christiania .......... 18°80 
PONE Gi 6.6 caci sco ss 29°00 | Brussels ............ 23°90 
America. 

Montreal” ....:....... 37°20 | New Orleans ...... 22°70 | Philadelphia ......... 20°30 
New York ./.,....:.;. 26°20 | Toronto ............ 21°50 | St. Louis ............ 19°30 
POG Ce iesshs..5. 25°60 | Baltimore............ 21°10 | San Francisco ...... 18°10 


BORO sets, 23°50 
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This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for Sydney 
is swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are often 
needlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 

The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages during 
the year 1900 :— 




















Age Groups. Males. Females. Total. 

SORT Mr Se es Ae : 
Under 3 months ..... ...... 1,095 881 1,976 
3 months and under 6 ... 500 410 910 
6 3 a nha Yes 499 451 950 
ELLE ER ea 325 303 628 
PTY. thet leer nee tee 89 96 185 
5 SE aie eae Ee 72. 64° e186 
2 Safer Mahar erate e ESTE PRES 48 49 90 
5 years and under 10...... 186 147 333 
10 $s He! 8 pala 160 126 286 
15 a Pes Lee 240 158 398 
WAN SOBER re ake cisteaie: 61 42 103 
21 yearsandunder 26...... 261 197 458 
25 ey Fi ea eee 299 252 551 
30 5 pee eat 295 285 580 
35 3 Ata A anak 371 279 650 
40 i SW Poe 460 249 709 
45 a 934) OOmine 465 215 680 
50 me Fetes #15 PALES 364 214 578: 
55 *! 30 na OU setess 475 245 720: 
60 + Pay 2 Feo Xs 575 289 864. 
65 i tga | TPAer 620 306 926: 
70 ze ey UT Bry 535 272 807 
TBs ss Ot. (4 2892 258 650° 
80 = A es) eae 341 224 568.. 
85 $4 phe, | Eaeae 143 102 245 
90 2 Sea POs cies. 49 33 82 
95 3 See LOW, gcc. 14 18 32. 
100 years and upwards...... 9 5 14 
Not stated (adults) ......... 8 i 9 
DOtal. . ssapesess 8,951 6, 167 15,118 


The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died’ 
during the year was 2,398, and of these 1,483 were males and 915 females. 
There were 1,457 between the ages of 70 and 80 years ; 813 between 
80 and 90 years; 114 between 90 and 100 years ; and 14 centenarians. 


a8 
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The birthplaces of the 123,889 persons who died in New South Wales 
during the eight years 1893-1900, are shown in the following table :— 



















































































m mM 
° <5) 2 A 
Birthplaces. 2S S ‘3 Birthplaces. Ss z 3 
3S a) 3 _ 
a = s+ [om | os 
Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. European Countries and 
New South Wales. ...} 37,632 | 33,808 | 71,440 Dependencies— 
WiCbOTIB. as niors3 bc pmic 1,595 | 1,172| 2,767 
Queensland ........ 357 300 657 German Empire 1,168 378 | 1,546 
South Australia .... 703 534| 1,237 REERTICO 6.5 5.3: Senjein ais 248 53 391 
Western Australia .. 21 18 39 Austria-Hungary .... 71 6 77 
Tasmania 321302463 349 239 588 PRGUIN acs insinte Goat ies occ 131 19 150 
New Zealand ........ 240 209 449 LOWE RMECER Tc AS Bla 142 18 160 
Sweden and Norway..| 414 17 431 
TOLAE =: datcole\< wir 40,897 | 36,280 | 77,177 Other Countries .... 498 63 561 
United Kingdom-— Pade aca | 2.672| 654| 3,226 
TONGIONG |» s ccotise «00s 13,909 | 6,933 | 20,842 - - 
MOGs ecaisin de oae 512 206 718 || Other Foreign Countries 
BOomSNE Go cic cree 3,576 | 1,747 | 5,323 DE) LAT Se ARMS Sin SEAR £2 1,150 3| 1,153 
BPA oa < decises'ec ak Om 7,287 | 5,767 | 13,054 Other Asiatic Coun- 
- bites? Ss, 3.2 22 ; 22 
Hotel cates oe 25,284 | 14,653 | 39,937 || African Countries... 9 Pitt 30 
United States........ 349 57 406 
Other British Possessions South American Coun- 
EVD. 4 bs dee ss aes 201 70 271 gh. . got ee aS 23 4 27 
African Possessions... 57 22 79 Polynesia............ 62 7 69 
North American Pos- -|———-|- 
sessions .......... 151 20 171 Coral? vies 1,615 72} 1,687 
West Indies-. .......:.- 89 24 | 113 | rm 
Other Possessions.... 106 29 | 135 || Born at Sea ............ 109 89 198 
Birthplace not stated 781 114 895 
Potalic Sands < 604] 165! 769 - 
EGHEL oo.nA wv. erone | 71,962 | 51,927 |123,889 














Of these 123,889 persons, 77,177 were natives of Australasia, and it 
will be seen that in 895 cases the birthplace of the deceased was not 
stated. Of the remaining 45,817 persons, information was supplied 
respecting the length of residence in Australasia of 43,779, and from 
the particulars given, the following table has been compiled :— 




















& 
Males. Females. 
Length of Residence Total 
in Commonwealth and | Males and 
New Zealand. Neiae Adults. | Total. veeden Adults. | Total. Females. 
modoer Lyerr. .20577..0605 8] 431 512 | 28 62 90 602 
1 year and under 5...| 57 708 765 | 29 228 257 1,022 
5 yearsandunderl0..| 5d 1,289 | 1,344 | 62 624 686 2,030 
cs Pata: 2 Feet war 2,352 2,443 | 79 1,147 | 1,226 3,669 
15 oF 5p. al ee 2,221 2,267 | 28 1,019 | 1,047 3,014 
20 years and upwards... 21,247. | 21,247 11,895 (11,895 33,142 
SS Beit eer 330 |28,248 | 28,578 | 226 (14,975 {15,201 43,779 
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Amongst the persons whose term of residence is set down as 20 years 
and upwards, are included 17 natives of England, of whom one had 
been residing in the Australasian colonies for 90 years, one for 89 years, 
one for 88 years, one for 85 years, two for 84 years, one for 81 years, 
and ten for 80 years ; a native of Wales who had been living in the 
colonies for 85 years, and three others 84, 83, and 82 years respectively ; 
two natives of Scotland, one of whom had arrived 86 years and the other 
84 years ago; ten natives of Ireland, of whom one had lived in the 
colonies for 89 years, one for 88 years, one for 87 years, one for 86 
years, two for 84 years, two for 83 years, and four for 80 years ; one 
female, born at sea, had been residing in the colonies for 89 years, and 
another for 80 years. Of the 4,913 persons born in foreign countries 
who died in New South Wales during the eight years 1893-—1900, thirty- 
six had lived in the colonies for more than 60 years. 


Causes oF DEATH. 


The system of classifying causes of death proposed by the late Dr. 
William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with Dr. Marc d’Espine, which 
was in vogue in the United Kingdom and these states for over a 
quarter of a century, has within the last few years been abandoned in 
favour of one arranged by Dr. William Ogle, Dr. Farr’s successor as 
Registrar-General of England, upon the basis of a mode of classification 
determined upon by a committee appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians, London; and whilst the latter system includes a few 
important deviations from the former, the changes on the whole are in 
the direction of amplification, the admirable system of Dr. Farr still 
forming the groundwork of the classification. 

The number of deaths in New South Wales from each cause during 
the year 1900 is here given, together with the proportion which each 
class bears to the total :— 


5 Years and | Propor- 








Under 5 Years. Cear ?P 
Class. Causes of Death. é Total. tion per 
Male. |Female. Male. |Female. | se 
| 
I. | Specific febrile or zymotic 
RRMSIINCINS 3S 357 | 326 | 555 | 439 | 1,677 | 11:09 
II. | Parasitic diseases  .........0.0... 10 9 25 16 60 | 0°40 
III. | Dietetic diseases ........2......... 24 16) 94 25 |  3159°| 305 
IV. | Constitutional diseases ......... 137 | 106 1,218 871 | 2,332 | 15°43 
V. | Developmental diseases......... 352 | 309 | 675 | 372, 1,708 | 11°30 
Wa 1 Local disenses .:.-...cccs.0, cass, 1,254 |1,067 |2,936 |1,977 | 7,234 | 47-85 
MAST VAQRERCE 1d See ee 121 | 108 | 798 | 199 | 1,226 8‘1l 
VIII. | Ill-defined and not specified | 
Gases 373 | 306] 22] 21| 722) 4°77 
ATE canee |. cccaacnssasamse 2,628 | 2,247 | 6,323 
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Class I.—Specific Febrile or Zymotic Diseases. 


Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Chicken-pox, 2; measles, 9 ; epidemic rose rash, 
1; scarlet fever, 9; influenza, 197 ; whooping-cough, 106; diphtheria, 63 ; simple 
continued fever, 3; typhoid, enteric fever, 398; bubonic plague, 104 ; cerebro- 
spinal fever, 1. 

Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, cholera infantum, 53; diarrhoea, 447 ; 
dysentery, 68. 

Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 1 ; intermittent fever, ague, 2; 
beri beri, 4. 

Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic fever, 2. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis (including congenital), 54; stricture of 
urethra, 3. 

Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Erysipelas, 28; pysemia, septicemia, 47 ; puerperal 
fever, 75. 

Class II.—Parasitic Diseases. 


Thrush, 18 ; hydatids, 41; worms, l. 


Class III.—Dvietetic Diseases. 


Starvation, privation, 25; malnutrition, 35; scurvy, 5; intemperance— 
(a) chronic alcoholism, 69; () delirium tremens, 19; (c) opium smoking, 3 ; 
(d) morphia mania, 2; surfeit (over-eating), 1. 


Class IV.—Constitutional Diseases, 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 49 ; rheumatism, 31; gout, 26; rickets, 
11; cancer, 765; tabes mesenterica, 117; tubercular meningitis (acute hydro- 
cephalus), 94; phthisis, 1,077; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 34 ; 
purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 17; anemia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 58 ; 
diabetes mellitus, 50; leprosy, 3. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 

Premature birth, 528; atelectasis, 38; cyanosis, 25; spina bifida, 18; imper- 
forate anus, 12; cleft palate, harelip,6; other congenital defects, 38; old age, 
1,043. 

Class VI.—Local Diseases. 

Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or its 
membranes, 200; apoplexy, 376; softening of the brain, 48; hemiplegia, brain 
paralysis, 133 ; paralysis agitans, 10; insanity, general paralysis of the insane, 114 ; 
chorea, 2; epilepsy, 90; convulsions, 380; laryngismus stridulus, 5; idiopathic 
tetanus, 10; paraplegia, disease of the spinal cord, 104; congestion of brain, 12 ; 
brain diseases (undefined), 51. 

Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrheea, disease 
of the ear, 9; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 2; ophthalmia, disease of the eye, 1. 

Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular disease, 
344; pericarditis, 33; hypertrophy of heart, 10; angina pectoris, 32 ; syncope, 224; 
aneurism, 64; senile gangrene, 32; embolism, thrombosis, 33; phlebitis, 6 3 
varicose veins, 2; heart disease (undefined), 482. 
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Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 27 ; croup, 25 ; 
other diseases of larynx and trachea, 11; asthma, emphysema, 99; bronchitis, 
509; pneumonia, 787; congestion of the lungs, 51; pleurisy, 81; lung disease 
(undefined), 23. 


Order 5. Diseases. of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 8 ; dentition, 53 ; 
sore throat, quinsy, 16; dyspepsia, 14; heematemesis, 8; melena, 6; diseases of 
the stomach, 86 ; enteritis, 1,019; ulceration of intestine, 88; ileus, obstruction 
of intestine, 62; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 9; intussusception of 
intestine, 35; hernia, 46; fistula, 2; peritonitis, 98; ascites, 20; gallstones, 21 ; 
cirrhosis of liver, 109; hepatitis, 33; jaundice, 42; congestion of liver, 17; other 
diseases of liver, 41; other diseases of digestive system, 15. 


Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic SifRtem and Ductless Glands.—Diseases of 
lymphatic system, 11; diseases of spleen, 2; bronchocele, 9; Addison’s disease, 4. 


Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute Nephritis, 80; Bright’s disease, 
338 ; uremia, 70; suppression of urine, 15; calculus, 12; haematuria, 2 ; diseases 
of bladder and of prostate, 96; others, and kidney disease (undefined), 13. 


Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 20; disease 
of uterus and vagina, 17; disorders of menstruation, 3; pelvic abscess, 5; 
perineal abscess, 1 ; diseases of testes, penis, scrotum, 2. 


Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 49; puerperal mania, 
2; puerperal convulsions, 28; placenta previa, flooding, 39; other casualties 
of childbirth, 73. 


Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 22 ; arthritis, 
ostitis, periostitis, 7; joint disease, curvature of spine, 3. 


Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 6; phlegmon, 
cellulitis, 13; lupus, 1; ulcer, bed sores, 1; eczema, 13; pemphigus, 3; derma- 
titis, etc., 4. 

Class VIT.— Violence. 

Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 421; gunshot 
wounds, 26; cuts (tetanus), 22; burns, scalds, 137; lightning, 8; sunstroke, 58 ; 
poison, 22; bite of snake or insect, 10; drowning, 188 ; suffocation, 38; injury at 
birth, 14; cross-birth, 1 ; umbilical hemorrhage, 7 ; blood-poisoning, 8 ; collapse 
under chloroform, 10; gas explosion, 1 ; explosion of gun cartridge, 1 ; dynamite 
explosion, 10 ; injury by bullock, 2 ; ptomaine poisoning, 5; eating unripe fruit, 
1; perished in snow, 2. 

Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 34; manslaughter, 16. 


Order 3. Suwzcide.—Gunshot wounds, 41 ; cut, stab, 20; poison, 34; drowning, 
29; hanging, 17; jumping from a height, 4. 


Order 4. Hxecution.—Judicial Hanging, 1. 
Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 38. 


Class VIIT.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 29; atrophy, debility, inanition, 675; tumour, 1; abscess, 1; other 
ill-defined and not specified causes, 16. 


Males, 8,951; Females, 6,167. Total, 15,118. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths from 
phthisis in the state during 1900 was greater than that from any other 
disease. The mortality rate per 10, 000 living from this cause was, how- 
ever, lower for the five years ending 1900 than for any previous five-year 


period since 1871. 
of 5:65 per 10,000 living. 
found in succeeding pages. 


The fatal cases of cancer were 765, equal to a rate 
Further reference to these diseases will be 


The following are the principal causes of death, arranged in order 


of fatality :— 








Number of 
deaths. 
BRAID a 1-0 5 Since nd vu dd ro ehumideemanaae 1,077 
PRIN wir sasinhs inc osith nea enous 1,049 
PRI sic iti saids edeomeaunae 1,019 
INARI otc cer a niir arrose aes a 992 
Heart disease (exclusive of 
endocarditis, pericarditis, and 
PALORIEMINTY C..vvses inde eee tenes ba 821 
SERIE Sosa sb ssonsmeeedeiows 787 
RON SS sinivnans's-cantphice Condens 765 
Atrophy, debility, inanition 
Te es ae OOS DREN 675 | 
Premature birth: .......0.i.0..-ses 528 | 
en, EEE NEED 509 | 
ee ae ekereyy (7 eae a 447 | 
Typhoid, enteric fever............... 398 | 
NTN ee lee 380 | 
Endocarditis, pericarditis ......... 377 
PET ois. Wis wiaecattieinsmvesseyvron 376 
CHGS CIS CRBS | ening cn vesesiiene 338 
Diseases of the urinary system 
(exclusive of Bright’s disease)... 288 
Childbirth, puerperal fever......... 266 
BAVOL CSCASOS ov. eee vsrnovincen avincien 263 
Inflammation of the brain or of its 
TROTEST RIOD civ cd vicens seve oearees 200 | 
NSE sient oceans nas 197 | 
OS IEEE I SL 145 | 
Malformations (atelectasis, cyano- | 
sis, spina bifida, &c.) ..........+. 137 
Hemiplegia, brain paralysis ...... 133 
Tabes mesenterica ...........0-.000 117 | 
Insanity, general paralysis of 
BAN rib aie caivinues soins spe Aton eae 114 | 
Whooping cough .................606. 106 | 
BADONIC PIAGUC. |...) os osksecsseeste 104 | 
Paraplegia, diseases of spinalcord 104 | 
MME n'a dernmckcegpapntee toes etee $9" | 
Ce Ut ot RUS Be SESE L 98 | 
Tubercular meningitis (acute | 
hydrocephalus) ... .........0.cses 94 | 
Intemperance as 93 | 
LON LS 0 \ Aa ae aeeD OE Seb Rae se 90 | 


Number of 
deaths. 
Ulceration of intestine ............ 88 
Diseases of stomach...............0++ 86 
PUCUTIs yc heck snaps yaiaedortenres Sl 
Dy sentery:s.ccacusskcsuat oceteuerss ses 68 
Appar tame iS ieee 64 
Dipneierm noc siis eek geeees sss 63 
Ileus, obstructionof intestine.. 62 
Anzmia,chlorosis rate teecain 58 
Sy pis sion haeneccwaonnbumeasage.Lep ss 54 
Cholera, cholera SER See 53 
Dentition hi de aaa eae eet: 53 
Brain Disease (undefined) ......... 51 
Congestion of lungs ..........0008 51 
Diabetes mellitus. .......s-0cceseweess 50 
Rheumatic fever (rheumatism of 
ROE Sh Satatekeececb tees 49 
Softening of brain ...........e.sere 48 
Pyemia, septicemia ............++ 47 
INI icc ies nic itn nscnionhaopetbakiaeteaaiaiiers 46 
Be iGo LS a7) RMR Rotate tet med on eee 41 
Found drowned (open verdict)... 38 
WAIEEPIGION GS ok sig csc cse noe ckeb cota 35 
Intussusception of intestine ...... 35 
Tuberculosis, scrofula............ hiv 34 
i a he eh linscremers 34 
DI ai a oo iene cegerelintvonscos 31 
BODIE Sika snlttatiny vipitinn wsspcerroeanbintvn 29 
TEENA in ac siseniie wears Were 28 
| ara act ae ak al a 27 
| Gout : WP Rae Nhe BCC OSE a O  SaToe 26 
Privation, starvation .........-..... 25 
1 MS IMIIRTD is crssiacnincnighoed-s canmeaiiowars is 25 
Lung disease (undefined) ......... 23 
Caries, NOCTOBES ....000.-ccmesseeses 22 
Ascites ......... SRP Rance CEptan 45 ON 20 
Ovarian CIsGage icc. cc cswe ewes cee 20 
SUREUSH i aci2. be adtedes cea ceesas odes’ 18 
Diseases of uterus and vagina ... 17 
Purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis 16 
Sore throat, quinsy........ ...cceves 16 
Waban” acca eeticcsrenee 16 
DCE sacico sews cen nes) vaveas eee 14 
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Below will be found a comparison of the deaths due to each class of 
disease during the eight years ended 1900 :— 


























1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 
| Yai Wis. 2 ioc eras eee 
| g g Z| : 
Causes of Death. £ =) os : 8 S os | ¥ 2 8 “i : 2 S ¥ 
ee: 2 Sm i Be = 3 781 3 s |Ss| 3 S | Se 
| = Pd Gott * Rt a Fe as = a= O | iter 
| $8 | 8 | 84] § | & | 54) S$ | 5 | Ba] S| S | 5S 
z= eB | Oy A QO, | A A | & | A A} & la 
Specific febrile, or | | 
zymotic diseases.| 2,891 | 18°05 | 2°40 | 2,622 | 17°28, 2°14) 2,228 | 14°94) 1°78 | 2,286 1 14°43| 1°80 
Parasitic diseases. . 87 | 0°54] 0°07 74; 0°49; 0°06 69) 0°46) 0°06 73: 0°46] 0°06 
Dietetic diseases . | 132 | 0°82} O11 166| 1°10/ 0°13} 199] 1°34] 0°16] 212 | 1°34 | 0°17 
Constitutional dis- | 
ne Be eeN Ua Se 2,143 | 13°38 | 1°78 | 2,135 ee 1°74| 2,180 | 14°62} 1°74 | 2,243 | 14°16] 1°76 
Developmental dis- 3 
ORECH see os oe 1,449 | 9°04] 1°21 | 1,419] 9°35| 1°16} 1,480] 9°92] 1°18] 1,492) 9°42] 1:17 
Local diseases ....| 7,203 | 44°96 | 5°99 | 6,841 | 45°10 | 5°58) 6,896 | 46°24 | 5°51 | 7,323 | 46°24 5°76 
Wighenee <2 .~ 2 «7. 1,133 | 7°07| 0°94} 1,094} 7°20: 0°89)1,128| 7°56| 0°90/1,367| 863] 1°07 
Ill-defined and not | 
specified causes..| 984| 6°14| 0°82) 819) 5°40 0°67) 734| 492) 059) 843) 5:32}| 0°67 
IM eicttia’s tome pee 100°00! 13°32 |15,170 10°00 12°37) 14,914 100-00} 11°92 15,839 100°00} 12°46 
| 1897. 1898. | 1899. 1900. 
| | 
Causes of Death. | 3 2 : F | g S = | g a : 8 z eb 
2 | alee ee Se) eee) 2) ey Se 
ve) 3) its = = ae e243 ee Ss) oS 3 iy om 
S Ss fai 8 |. |} s=| § So |o-| 2 5) 3 
a Ay | A | A} me |e | A ails flocs A a 











Specific febrile, or 





2,278 | 14°33] 1°71 Sepia 1°24 
8 . . . * 











Ill-defined and not 
specified causes... 729) 5:11 


zymotic diseases.| 1,692 | 11°86 | 1°31 | 2,754] 16°53 | 2°10 
Parasitic diseases. . 66 | 0°46] 0°05 81} 0°49) OVE 4} 053} 0°06 60 | 0°40} 0°04 
Dietetic diseases ... 155; 1°09] 0°12) 177] 1°06) 0°14; 195) 1°23) 0°15 ag 1°05 | 012 
Constitutional dis- 

CNBC: oxi Se Saale 2,211 | 15°50 | 1°71 | 2,427 | 14°57 | 1°85] 2,462 | 15°48 | 1°84 | 2,332 | 15°43 | 1°72 
Developmental dis- 

ee eee oe | 1,487 | 10°43] 1°15/1,578} 9°47] 1°20) 1,664 | 10°46} 1°25) 1,708 | 11°30) 1°26 
Local diseases .... 6,758 | 47°38 | 5°24 | 7,741 | 46-46 | 5°90| 7,429 | 46°72) 5°57 | 7,234 47°85 | 5°34 
Violence :. .......-. 1,166 | 8°17] 0°90] 1,121] 6°73 | 0°85 1,119 | 7°04] 0°84] 1,226) S11) 0°91 

0 


7| 782} 469} 0°60} 670| 4°21) 0°50} 722) 4°77] 0°53 


OURS sincsaoss | 14,264 100-00 11°05 |16,661|100-00| 12°70/15,901 | 100°00} 11°92 | 15,118 100°00/ 11°16 





DEATHS FROM CANCER. 


The diseases which deserve special mention, although they are not 
exactly the three which claim most victims in the course of the year, 
are cancer, phthisis, and heart disease. During the year 1900 there 
were 765 fatal cases of cancer, as compared with 761 in the preceding 
year, and 714 in 1898. 

For a number of years deaths from cancer have been more numerous 
among males than among females ; thus in 1894, there were 308 male and 
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208 female deaths ; in 1895, 311 male and 245 female deaths; in 1896 
327 male and 294 female deaths; in 1897, 365 male and 321 female 
deaths ; in 1898, 398 male and 316 female deaths ; in 1899, 410 male 
and 351 female deaths ; and in 1900, 409 male and 356 female deaths. 
The ages of the 765 persons who died in 1900 ranged from 2 to 92 years. 
Of the total number, 229 were born in Australasia ; while of the 
remainder, more than two-thirds had been resident in the various states 
or in New Zealand for 20 years or more. 

It would seem that cases.of cancer are increasing in New South 
Wales much faster than might be expected from the actual increase in 
population. All fatal cases have been recorded since 1856, and during 
the interval the proportion per thousand of the population has more than 
trebled. For the five years, 1856-60, the proportion was 0:14 per 
thousand, while in 1896-1900 it was 0-54 per thousand. Possibly the 
more skilful diagnosis of late years, especially of internal cancer, may 
account for part of the increase ; but when every allowance has been 
made on this scofe, it will be found that the spread of the disease is a 
dread reality, demanding very serious attention. The following table 
shows the deaths since 1856, with the proportion per thousand of popu- 
lation :— 





Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Year Deaths. of Year. Deaths. of Year. Deaths. of 
Population. Population. Population. 
| 
1856 | 32 | 0-14 1871 | 127] 0°25 1886 | 333! 0°34 
1857 38 013 || 1872 | 149] 0-28 | 1887 | 354) 0°35 
1858 37) O11 | 1873 | 159} 0-29 | 1888 | 404) 0:39 
1859 48 | 014 || 1874 | 156] 0-28 1889 | 393| 0:37 
1860 60| O18 || 1875 | 181] 0-81 1890 | 392] 0:35 
1861 68 | 0-19 1876 | 166] 0-27 1891 | 516| 0°45 
1862 73} 0:20 || 1877 | 167| 0-27 || 1892 | 510| 0-43 
1863 761 0-20 | 1878 | 191] 029 | 1893 | 489/| 0-40 
1864 83 | 0:22 1879 | 171} 0°25 1894 | 516| 0°42 
1865 ss | 0-22 | 1880 | 239] 0°33 1895 | 556| 0-44 
1866 | 105 | 0:25 1881 | 216] 0:28 1896 | 621} 0:48 
1867 | 112] 0:26 | 1882 | 215 | 0:27 1897 | 686} 0°52 
1868 | 118 | 0-26 1883 | 215 | 0:26 1898 | 714} 0°33 
1869 | 119} 0°25 1884 | 233] 0:26 1899 | 761} 0:57 
1870 | 113 0:23 | 1885 | 267 | 0-29 1900 | 765! 0:56 
| | 
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DEATHS FROM PHTHISIs, 


A notable decrease in the number of deaths from phthisis and other 
forms of tuberculosis has taken place since the passing of the Dairies 
Supervision Act of 1886, the Diseased Animals and Meat Act of 1892, 
and the Public Health Act of 1896. Under these Acts, the Board of 
Health is empowered to supervise dairies and the production of milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese, and to prevent the sale of tuberculous meat. 
In the following table the deaths from phthisis and other forms of 
tuberculosis are shown for a period of ten years, together with their 
proportion to population :— 








Deaths from— 











Eo eesti FRC TY EAT SE Be EA 
, Year. Others forms of 
Phthisis. of Total. Population. 
Tuberculosis. 
1891 1,053 105 1,158 | 101 
1892 1,018 112 1,130 96 
1893 1,069 93 1,162 | 96 
1894 1,042 104 1,146 93 
1895 1,016 104 1,120 | 89 
1896 1,027 69 1,096 | 85 
1897 964 58 Pat F022 78 
1898 1,088 55 1,143 86 
1899 1,069 327 1,396 105 
1900 1,077 245 LS yy Aes 98 





The 1,077 deaths from phthisis which occurred during 1900 included 
667 males and 410 females, whose ages are shown in the following 
table :—— 7 





Age Groups. | Deaths. | Age Groups, | Deaths. | Age Groups. | Deaths. 
ccc nnn nnn ———ESESES————EE 
Under 1 year ........ | 20 20 and under 25 years} 107 60 and under 65 vents 39 
PVeaR dine tet lsat | oa | Sera a, 1 Wenge 166 || 662 pete ie 4 aca 
Si VOMNES:. sc ithee uc: eh oT [PRO ee So Bie s 147: || 70:25 s0e 8 78a he een 
Sip ced cat, motos | oe | es Ra 0 ee 198) 1) \WOetear ns OO em 4 
Bae swale Car cto | 1 40 ,, Ra? * tage 146 -||, SE VOARS. ios Oc ees aes 1 

5 and under 10 years. .' 10 45-253 Chet OOo 98 | 
07% LES | eS 6 1P 50. &:, spite fs 54 WAN rt Seen oh AY Y) 





rT ean ee a1 Rare | AQ BBE cose CO. 63 | 








The Australian climate is certainly favourable to persons suffering 
from pulmonary diseases, and a considerable number of persons suffer- 
ing from phthisis visit Australia in search of relief. Many of these 
are in the last stages of the disease, and succumb after a short residence 
in the state. It may be said that during those years for which 
information is available, about 63} per cent. of the fatal cases of 
consumption were those of persons whose residence in Australia had not 
exceeded five years. The figures for the year 1900 show that out of the 
1,077 persons who died from phthisis, 621 were natives of Australasia, 
and of the remainder 37 had been residents iess than 5 years, 170 from 
5 to 20 years, 217 for more than 20 years, while the length of residence 
of 32 persons was unknown. 
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DeEatTHS FROM HEART DISEASE. 


Deaths from heart disease during the year 1900 numbered 1,262, 
viz.:—758 males and 504 females. Their ages are shown below :— 


| 


Age Groups. Deaths. Age Groups. Deaths. Age Groups. Deaths. 
| 

Under 1 year ........ 17 || 30 and under 35 years 40 80 and under 85 years 48 
TENORS? bs Edda pe «24 Si Ab SBD? ts 2s ae i See sr pO TS, 12 
OS Rn eS 41 40 5). : Seen 75 - li Oiyears... ..0.5 502. 2 
A epee a xet Ae a | | pn = 2S er  , 1 
Bt rast 3 ogaa ovine 150) 5) Sage Be en Lae Se a a 1 
5 and under 10 years.. 11 | SA wen ee RE RIM). place ees oe eee 2 
Ab ee a eee 33 |} 60 ,, oe DE 176 —_—- 
1D os lee ine 16° G8 5: * 4, eee 149 | tele e) osc... 1,262 
905 5 as) ate, 


oe co de 3s 22 te Pees. | a A 91 


Only 420 persons out of the 1,262 shown above were natives of 
Australia. Of the remainder, 646, or 51 per cent. of the total, had 
been resident in Australia for more than 20 years. 


DisEASES oF NERVOUS SysTEM. 


Diseases of the nervous system were responsible for 1,535 deaths in 
1900, equal to a rate of 11:33 per 10,000 living. The number of 
deaths and the death rates are given below for periods of five years :— 


Period. Number of Deaths. Rate per 10,000 living. 
1871-75 5,881 21°56 
1876--80 6,844 20°67 
1881-85 8,522 20°23 
1886-90 8,432 16°28 
1891-95 8,256 13°73 
1896-1900 7,938 12°10 


As the table shows, the death rate steadily declined during the 
period under review, and the figures form a striking commentary on 
the assertion that higher civilisation results in an increased mortality 
rate from diseases of the nerves and brain. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. The 
number registered during 1900 was 992, 273 of which occurred in 
the metropolis and 719 in the country districts. The number of fatal 
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accidents in the state during each of the years 1893 to 1900 inclusive 
was as follows :— 


1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 1900. 
Sydney and suburbs... 212 226 206 234 226 227 235 2] 


Pe 2 ele Sipe ees 659 638 695 901 709 ~=—s 681 647 719 





_—_—— —_—-—— -_— _ 


Batal sccm 871 864 901 1,135 935 908 882 992 


The remarkable increase in the number of accidents in 1896 was due 
to the abnormally large number of cases of sunstroke and heat apoplexy 
which occurred at the beginning of that year. 

The number of fatal accidents and the death rates per 10,000 living 
are given below for five year periods since 1870 :— 


Death-rate per 10,000 


Period. Number of Deaths. living. 
1871-75 2,982 10°93 
1876-80 3,569 10°78 
1881-85 4,174 9°91 
1886-90 4,542 8°77 
1891-95 4,520 7°51 


1896-1900 | 4,852 | 7°39 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high, it will be seen 
that in proportion to population there has been a steady decline since 
1870. The average annual number of accidental deaths during the 10 
years ending 1900 was 937, of which 391 were set down to fractures, 
137 to burns, and 12 to drowning. 


SUICIDES. 


The number of suicides registered in New South Wales during each 
of the last ten years, classified according to the various modes adopted 
for the taking of life, was as follows :— 


Cut, Stab, | |Drown-| Hang- | Other 
etc. 


Shooting. | Poison. | ing. | ing. | Modes 


All cases. 
Year. 








= : EES A Wate SE | je ES ———— | 
M. | | ae | F. | M. | F. | M. | F. | M. | F. M. F.| M. | F. | Total. 








1891 | 36| 1) 14! 2/16| 10) 3; 2| 29) 4| 2}...; 100} 19; 119 
4902 1°37 |... | TT | 2-20 | FE) Si) 2s} 20).3) 6) By B08) 19) 7 
1893 | 42... | 18} 2/28 | 8/22) 8| 15) 6; 3) I 128} 25} 153 
1894 | 29| 2/15); 3] 22 | 14 |23/16| 17) 5| 5|...) 111) 40] Jol 
1895 | 37 | 1 | 24| 2) 25 | 10|24| 9| 18) 4| 7| 2) 135) 28| 163 
1896 | 39 | 1/18] 2] 26 | 10/39/11] 26) 3| 7|...] 155) 27 | 182 
1897 | 34} 1 | 26] 1) 22 | 138 |40\17| 20) 4| 7} 2] 149) 38| 187 
1898 | 36 |... | 16) 4] 23 | 18 |33/12| 16) 1] 5; 1) 129) 36 | 165 
1899 | 40 | 1/16] 1] 30] 17/43) 9] 21; 3)12| 2) 162) 33) 195 
1900 | 38 | 3/| 20| ... | 23| 11 |17/12| 16) 1} 1] 3} 115) 30) 145 
Total |368 | 10 184 | 18 |235 |122 |252:100 188 32 | 55/13 1,292 295 | 1,587 
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Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims ; but for the ten years ended 1900 there were 368 suicides of 
males by shooting, as against 198 by hanging. Death by poisoning was 
most favoured by women, there having been 122 cases during the decade, 
while 100 females put an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides, and the proportion 
to total deaths, for the last ten years :— 




















Suicides by males, Suicides by females. Total Suicides. 

Year. Seri Mie! Prenens. wr ryt 

Per thousan Per thousan 
No. of total aeeene No. | of Stal teettee No. P ae 

| of males. | of females. ones 
1891 | 100 10°46 19 2°82 119 fit 
1892 | 108 12°64 19 3°24 127 8°81 
1893 | 128 13°78 25 3°71 153 9°55 
1894 | 111 12°74 40 620 | 151 9°95 
1895 | 135 15°48 28 4°49 | 163 10°93 
1896 | 155 16°75 27} 4°10 182 11°49 
1897 | 149 17°92 38 | 6°38 187 IT3:t1 
1898 | 129 13°39 36 512 165 9°90 
1899 | 162 17°74 33 4°87 195 12°26 
1900 | 115 12°85 30 | 4°86 145 9°59 





The following table shows the deaths by suicide in age-groups for 
periods of ten years since 1871, and also the total for the thirty years 
1871-1900 :— 








Ten years, Ten years, Ten years, Thirty years, 

1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1871-1900. 

AMOATOUpes 2) Cpa ee yer ee ae 
M | F M | F M. | F M | F 
| | 

10 years and under 15 ... ] | aye 2 ] 6 a 9 5 
1S), arenes eee 4 7 ad Mtge © Sel pe Vd i | 64 RE Pgh | 
a0’... 5s 2B tf eae 1B 49). 19). ge eee ido ee 
Se wipes. | bartey ge 8| 90 19} 96) 29] 212] 656 
ta igi. ee or es ae 20! 135 34| 275 65 
a5), 3 2 S0 ic Bee ed. 88 14; 169| 42| 314! 66 
40 ,, abo a ae ed | 84} 19| 153] 16] 282] 48 
AS 3 55 UDO: awileoveDd 8| 8l 13| 133 | 22] 271 | 48 
BO! 23: oe Bi eh eae peg 16 | 129 J21°:276 35 
1s Reet Se BO: BO ak Hr GO Se mae 11'{: 206 |. 23 
60 |, 368 40} 8 | 48] | 6h tie) ood ie gs 
65 +B) 39 70 eee 2 | 2 38 4 | 72 4. 137 10 
70 ,,and upwards ..| 20| 1 | 4] 6 |) 92 4s) TSB Ai 80 














295 | 2,494) 548 





Allages ...  ...} 421 | 88 | 781 | 165 | 1,292 
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The next table shows the mean annual rate of suicide per 10,000 
living in the various age-groups for the thirty vears 1871 to 1900 :— 





Death-rate per 10,000 living. 
Age Groups. Tete 
Males. Females. 


ae SS sce ad Te a ae re AN Sey AE ah Bet Pd ee ee 


10 and under 15 years ............0+ 0°06 0°04 
15 $5 Des scrtsseanvavstveds 0°27 0°49 
20 + 7 i OES ake Bet cer ep rere 1°02 0°65 
25 ai One Pees a vawens | 1°60 0°53 
30 3s DEW lisy UL seated cies ae ) 2°37 0°77 
35 4 1) RANG A ae Bee 3°26 0°99 
40 ie Birt aki cav ete se se 3°51 0-92 
45 55 DO hy S ecpiateiecveoure : 4°18 0-98 
7 eae Deb ee Mogsdeveagecss en: 5°13 1°05 
55 3 RCO Ber re appro 5°40 0°88 
60 is 1S GINS OA BR ea 6°16 1°76 
65 = (ike ha aa Serrces 7°88 0°94 
70 years and upwards .... ........+5 6°66 1°35 





These figures show that suicide is steadily increasing both amongst 
males and females, and that for males the disposition to self-destruction 
increases with each year of life up to age 70, when there is a slight 
falling-off. At no period of life, except during the five years 15 to 20, 
are females more prone to suicide than males, nor does age develop the 
tendency amongst them to the same extent. Classified according to the 
quarterly divisions of the year, it would appear that the highest pro- 
portion of suicides occurs in the fourth, and the lowest in the second 
quarter for both males and females. For the decade ended 1900 the 
proportion of male suicides during the four quarters of the year was as 
follows :— 


IRISH QUGEUCE ct vccavdsscsenscnsss Socesscs sess 23°68 per cent. 
NECONG NUBELOM © cc ssacevectpessvarpetes sss PAM We cae 
PRIA E REE stata heacaun teres acs ss501<a3 60s 24°07 ss, 
ODED UAEUOI No ohi ss asdsecs cds tetbs see's ee. SUS Lees 


Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period were as 
follow :— 


PAPA CURBCOR cae Ciuiy ei cose psy sdarisocces ese 20°00 per cent. 
DOCOMCCUALLCI hc. s.cccsdptesasbssdvereevonsy 1! es age 
BETUIECCOMAELET Yo Jacecatssccvtsecsvyaesveestce se 27°46 55 
MPOUTEL QUALUCE -5.6s'ssceccccoctsscccueseacens 6 a Ae 


The mean rate of the whole of Australasia for the ten years ended 
1900 was 11:7, which is slightly lower than in New South Wales. In 
respect to suicide, however, all the states compare somewhat unfavourably 
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with Great Britain. The following figures show the rate of deaths from 
suicide in the Australasian provinces :— 





State Per 100,000 of mean 








population. 

dhol UT UE? -Sauiiest Sap apse S Amami Cem lee oi 2s 78 
Vai 10°1 
SOUDR AANIBUTABS cscs che cankie ee 19°] 
New mantn Vales «...3.5. 5. hs0cc eee 12°6 
QICCRRIBGG oon cis up ones scanochas cacss eee 17°0 
Western: Australia....s<.....c..:s<cce ee 20°7 

Commonwealth «.....2. 0. 3 122 
Now qaand +2025 oO eee 8:1 

Dustwiiewia -... ee big Beet 





In comparison with those of the majority of European countries, the 
Australasian rates show to better advantage than with those of the 
United Kingdom, as will appear from the subjoined table, which gives 
the average rates over a number of years :— 














| i 
Country. ei rca Country. Inhabitants 
! 

England and Wales ......... | 8 (> 0 gee seen c) Seema | 5 
WeOblINHG < <cecccce is Pere | 6 Switzveriand 7 = | 22 
TER ee ees oe) 4 Bolom 2 sok as 13 
GomnemOyen sic. 3 ik | 21 LTE UD" \s Ee pees eete erred 6 

Prussia: ....:. faleieiweescsipasasiala 20 I AGONN ois akannchinn sndiges 13 

TORI asics cenicns saeweni-cy 13 | DUI Fats SN cc eeeela! 6 

ee ose 32 | Benmark-<oc.. ronda 25 
PRED Tie ts pt a AS Mec ner utaur say: epaeieny: 2 
NG ANY , «witb dcwticda dees 1] amma i TES AE OS 4 
PMO eas vee} As ance cviketeead 23 





INDEX OF Morratiry. 


It is well-known that the ages of the population considerably affect 
the death-rate of a country; and in order to have a comparison of the 
mortality of the principal countries of the world on a uniform age 
basis, the International Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, held at 
Berne, decided to recommend the adoption of the population of Sweden, 
in five age-groups, as ascertained at the census of 1890, as the standard 
population by which the index of mortality should be calculated. 
Applying the coefficient of mortality in each age-group in New South 
Wales to the age-constitution of the standard population, the index of 
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mortality for the state during the last ten years is found to be as 
- follows :— 


VR OT IE I ELI i, Ge RS a eT ere are 
Year. | Index of Mortality. Death-rate. 

Sc | Pe temana per thousand. per thousand. 
1891 18°63 14°26 
1892 15°50 12°24 
1893 16°49 13°32 
1894 16°04 12°36 
1895 15°33 11°92 
1896 15°94 . 12°47 
1897 14°45 11°05 
1898 16°24 12°69 
1899 15°34 11°92 
1900 14°57 11°16 

BuRIALS. 


Cemeteries in New South Wales are in some cases church property ; 
in other cases they belong to municipal corporations ; and in other cases 
again they are Government property administered by trustees, partly 
appointed and partly elected. A few cemeteries in outlying parts of 
the State are in the hands of private owners. In the metropolitan 
area the first three kinds of ownership are all represented. The necro- 
polis at Rookwood and the cemetery at Sutherland are Government 
property managed by trustees ; while amongst a number of others, the 
Waverley and Long Bay cemeteries belong to the Waverley and Rand- 
wick municipalities respectively ; and the St. Thomas’s, North Sydney ; 
Watson’s Bay, St. Peters, Petersham, and Randwick cemeteries are 
church property. Burial fees at Rookwood range from 12s. 6d. to £1 10s., 
and at Waverley from £1 17s. 6d. to £2 7s. 6d., for the great majority of 
funerals ; in exceptional cases, however, they may, according to situation | 
and area required, amount to £10 10s. or more. The average price of 
funerals in the metropolitan area may be stated to be as follows :—For 
coffin and hearse, first class, £10; second class, £7 ; third class, £4 ; and 
for coaches, from £1 5s. to £1 10s. each, according to distance to be 
travelled ; total cost—first class, £15; second class, £10 10s. ; third 
class, £7 10s. It is impossible to establish any average for country 
funerals ; for while in some of the larger country towns undertakers are 
to be found, in the majority of country places actual funeral expenses 
need hardly be incurred except in the shape of burial fees. 


DURATION OF SICKNESS. 


No doubt accurate returns could be obtained from public institutions 
as to the duration after admission and the result of all cases which have 
undergone treatment in them, but they would not be correct enough for 
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general use. Many of the cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, what is of still greater 
importance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is required to make the statistics of 
any public utility is that we should obtain the average duration of 
sickness,” that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at 
each period of life. 


Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compiled, although in most cases valuable 
information might be obtained from the registration of deaths. The 
returns furnished under ‘the Friendly Societies Act contain important 
material bearing upon general sickness, and the experience of the 
Manchester Unity, Independent Order of Oddfellows, the largest 
friendly society operating in New South Wales is especially valuable. 
From the returns of this society for the last five years has been 
prepared the following table, in which a comparison is made between 
the experience of the Order in England and in New South Wales with 
regard to the average sickness per annum to each person, and the 
rate of mortality at various age groups :— 


England. | New South Wales. 

Age. Weeks of Aviaal Weeks of aay ttad 
ee Mortality per | pire Yr | Mortality per 
per annum. 100 Members. "per annum. 100 Members 

16-20 0'516 0°532 teh > | Uva | ogee oie 0°516 0°199 
21-25 0°776 0°658 | 0°590 0°395 
26-30 0°816 0°770 0°685 0°392 
31-35 0°966 0°845 0804 0°48] 
36-40 1°085 1°040 0°943 0°572 
41-45 1°32] 1°269 ; 289 0°874 
46-50 1°747 1°512 | 1°759 1°147 
51-55 2°336—- 2°002 2°854 1°622 
56-60 3'324 2°659 4°147 2965 
61-65 5°163 4°005 5°819 3°368 
66-70 8°330 5°585 10°960 6'°215 
71-75 | 13°699 8-760 15°571 127500 
76-80 | 19°604 14°128 33°208 20°833 


From the above it will be seen that for earlier age periods both 
sickness and mortality rates are more favourable in New South Wales, 
but before the fiftieth year is reached the sickness experienced is against 
that state, while at about age 68 the mortality rate becomes higher 
than in England; but the data for New South Wales in regard to 
sickness are not yet sufficient to enable any confident deduction to 
be drawn from the tabulated results. 
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VACCINATION. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is resorted 
to chiefly in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox is thought 
to be imminent. It is easy to discover from the returns of the Govern- 
ment vaccinators the years when the community was threatened by the 
disease, as at such times the number of persons submitting themselves to 
vaccination largely increased. The number returned does not include 
those treated by private medical officers, by whom a large numberof persons 
are vaccinated. The following figures show the number of persons 
vaccinated by Government Medical Officers since the year 1881 :-— 











Sydney Sydney 
Year. and Country. Total. Year. and Country. Total. 

Suburbs. Suburbs. 
188i 8,738 52,501 61,239 || 1891 531 1,036 1,567 
1882 380 1,869 2,249 1892 1,326 2,688 4,014 
1883 296 600 896 1893 838 1,709 2,547 
1884 630 6,569 7,199 | 1894 15 1,942 1,957 
1885 346 1,884 2,230 | 1895 72 2,360 2,432 
1886 452 1,3il 1,763 || 1896 78 867 945 
1887 1,031 | 2,199 3,230 || 1897 | 6 | 239 245 
1888 1,091 1,095 2,186 || 1898 43 549 592 
1889 728 | 1,676 2,404 | 1899 38 1,159 1,197 
1890 958 | 1,239 2,197 | 1900 25 886 91] 


| 








The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government. 
Medical Officers during 1900 will be found below :— 














spas | Under | From 1 to|From 5to| 10 years 
District. | 1 year. | 5 years. | 10 years. | eet Total. 
Sydney and suburbs.. i 7 5 6 | 7 25- 
Country districts ...... 18 94 430 | 344 886 
Miptal is. 25 99 436 | 351 911 
8 th tr SC RY SET ARAN RARE EE oe 
INSANITY. 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals in New 
South Wales is steadily, if slowly, increasing; but this increase in 
insanity is only the experience of the United Kingdom and other 
countries, as well as of most of the Australasian States. The hospitals 
for insane, under the immediate control of the Government of New 
South Wales, are seven in number—six for ordinary insane, and one, at 
Parramatta, for criminals. Besides these there are two licensed houses, 
each for a single patient, at Picton; one at Ryde for ten patients ; 
and another at Cook’s River, near Sydney, containing 37 inmates. 

The number of insane persons under treatment on the 31st December, 
1900, under official cognisance, was 4,376. These figures are 178 in 


3T 
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excess of the number on the register at the end of 1899, and 312 higher 
than at the end of 1898. From the table given below, showing the 
distribution of the patients, it will be seen that, in addition to the 
4,376 inmates of the New South Wales asylums, twenty were located in 
hospitals in South Australia. This was in terms of an arrangement 
which has been made with the Government of that state, whereby 
patients from the Broken Hill district are sent to South Australia :— 





Number on Register. 
Name of Hospital. 


























Males. | Females. | Total. 

Government Hospitals— 
Calin Park. .......i2eee eee ee 467 415 882 
Gdadesville ........:<.cscscseeeenee eee 537 366 903 
Parramatta, free..... Diskce Seed cantoacsed 702 390 1,092 
Do CTEM ie 5k ccaceea ih eek 46 8 54 
Ne weashle ...61. SG soe eee 206 156 362 
Py ca neitee ...........<nk. ce eee eet 362 173 535 
PSO ORGS: «on xc'n <ohwan tan ear ee een el 304 196 500 

Licensed Houses— 

Wookrs Birver™ ...<.c.../.sceuaipaceeses sek 17 20 37 
ECU: FEN) os. 055.0 eee eee s |e Sane 1 ] 
PV 0 2 caste eis pina tia noon SEB SE Calor 10 10 
South Australian Hospitals................+. 14 6 20 
PGEAIN & conceiinwcs estes 2,655 1,741 4,396 


The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already pointed 
out, is now slowly increasing, although it was practically a constant 
quantity until 1890. This will be seen from the accompanying table 
giving the number of persons in hospitals for insane at the close of each 
year from 1879 to 1900 inclusive. The increase during the last few 
years is noteworthy, especially in face of the stoppage of the influx 
of insane patients into the State from other places :— . 





At Proportion of _ Proportion of 


- | : At 
end of year. oa Wor icp lace end of year. 7a iat pretinin ts 
EME ae ee 8S eee emcee ed Re eee 
| | 
$961. - | |. 52,2%6 2790... «||. > SER 3,312 2°81 
1882 2,307 2°39. | 1893 3,425 2°85 
1883 2,403 7A .Y Genen 1894. 3,587 2:92 
1884 2,524 286° °°] 1895 3,716 2°97 
1885 2,643 285 oy 1896 3,841 3°02 
1886 2jI17 280° 4 1897 3;951 (| . 3°06 
2e87°. | (22a at ee 1898 4,064 | 3°10 
1888 | —2,898 2°80 | 1899 4,198 3:15 
1889 |. (2,974 2431 ae: 1900 4,376 3:23 
36002). SB ABR. 1S) 














$601... | 'OMB4. 4 Qld GF Mean......... |i. waego 
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The amount of insanity in New South Wales is less than in any 
part of the United Kingdom. The greatest proportion of lunacy in 
Australasia is found in Victoria, and the lowest in Western Australia, 
as will be seen from the following table, based on a period of five years. 
The average for New South Wales is slightly above that of the Com- 
monwealth, which is 3:2 per thousand. It should be pointed out that 
the rate for Western Australia only represents the accommodation in 
the asylums of that state, many ‘patients having been refused admis- 
sion owing to lack of room. 


Sa 7 


Insane per- Insane per- 
Country. sons per 1,000 Country. sons per 1,000 
ios population. of population. 











England and’ Wales... 3:1 =| Queensland ............ | 31 
Mecano a3 | South Australia ...,.. ved 
ES SO alee es 4°5 | Western Australia ... 3 
New South Wales 3°4 Tasmania ...........-.. | 2°3 
Ve 2) a 5 hy | New Zealand ......... 3°4 


The percentage of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales 
is comparatively light. The following table has been computed on the 
basis of the average number of patients resident in hospitals for the 
insane :— 
Narre ee 


Percentage of deaths of average Percentage of deaths of average 
number resident. number resident. 





Year. 








| 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. Pecndides: Total. 


Sor ST Rg GRID Se OG TE | Feast SS | RRA NEMO Rae SNE \ | PP asaeh 9G 


| 
| oe 














1891 8-42 | 5:65 | 7:39 1897 751 | 491 | 52 
18902 | 626 | 5:72 | 6-06 1898 658 | 581 | 6-29 
1893 | 837 | 588 | 7-49 1899 7°67 | 3°87 | 6:20 
1804 | 612 | 522 | 577 || 1900 771 | 4:88 | 661 
189 | 683 | 5:27 | 6-24 BORE 
1896 | 718 | 4:67 | 622 | Mean...) “7:28 | 512 | 6-45 
Jd SiGe ia me Ua. sii Sie comm rons 2 922 Nass ack 


It has been suggested that there is a very intimate connection between 
commercial depression and the increase in the number of insane’ persons 
admitted to the asylums of the state. <A glance at the figures for 
1892 and succeeding years, during which such depression has been 
sorely felt, would seem to favour this view, seeing that the proportion 
per thousand of the population advanced from 0:52 in 1891 to 0°56 in 
1892, 0-58 in 1894, and 0-57 in 1896. But these figures cdo not finally 
dispose of the question, for during the seven years which closed with 
1883—a period of general prosperity—the admissions ranged from 0:72 
to 0°57 per thousand. It is very probable that the most immediate 
effect of depressed times is tosend to the asylums a number of harmless 
but demented persons, who in more prosperous days are supported by 
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their relatives. On the other hand, the quota of admissions to asylums 
in prosperous times is maintained by insanity induced directly or 
indirectly by the means of indulgence which high wages and large 
gains commonly afford. The number of admissions to the hospitals 
for insane, and the proportion per 1,000 of the mean population, are 
shown below :— 




















Admissions Proportion to | | Admissions | Proportion to 

Year. and population per | Year. and | population per 
Re-admissions. 1,000. \ | Re-admissions. | 3,000 

1 } i 
1881 | 494 064 || 1892 666 0°57 
1882. | 473 0°59 1893 688 0°57 
1883 476 0°57 1894 712 0°58 
1884 493 0°55 1895 715 0°57 
1885 567 060 8=— || —Ss«1896 | 740 0-58 
1886 567 0°58 | 1897 | 692 0°54 
1887 532 0°52 F 1898 730 ) 0°56 
1888 587 0°55 | 1899 796 0°60 
1889 550 0°50 | 1990 | 859 0°63 
1890 611 0°54 ee 

1891 596 052. 1) Mean «..... 0°58 


i} 


at iW CR ee WN 2 IDSA As SS eS 


Until June, 1893, there was no law in force in this state to prevent 
the influx of insane persons, and, as a consequence, the splendid 
hospitals which the bounty of the Government has established for the 
treatment of the insane were the means of burdening the community 
with the care of unfortunate persons belonging to other countries where 
the treatment meted out to the insane is less generous or less scientific 
than in New South Wales. On the date mentioned, Act 56 Vic. 
No. 23 came into force. Section 4 of this measure renders the owner, 
charterer, agent or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of any 
insane person landed in the state. 

The following figures show the birthplaces of patients under care in 
the hospitals for the insane during the year 1900 :-— 




















- 0 Pere 4 NO. n 
bite tee | Patients, ‘of total ComnEy Patents. Cheb 
Pee OP Teme a I. ne 2) DAR CIR eect Rene 
Naw South Wules...|°2,150 |. 41:0. || Germany ............. 112 | 2+] 
Other British Colonies) 390 Ppa ee OES <yt5 ee caice Ns aes 19) VS 
Hin lanes. iy 5)cs5 6535-304 |. 1,024 19°6 | Other countries...... 218 | 4:2 
SIOOULATIOL is (eskaos ceases | 220 4:2 | ————————-—-—-— 
Troland. £608.38 te - 1,022 | 195 | Totals. 5,236 | 100-0 
0-4) | 
| 


HYAHCO eas fitss isan | 21 
PUR Rb ogo eS NU ee mE gs These 

In this table and the two following the figures represent the total 
number of patients under care during the year 1900, and not the number 
remaining on the register on the 31st December, as previously given. 
It will be seen from the figures set down above that the number of 
persons under restraint who are natives of this state forms only 41 
per cent. of the total, this proportion being exceeded by natives of the 
British Islands with 43-3 per cent. of the total. 
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The ages of the 5,236 insane patients under care during 1900 were as 
appended. Nearly one half of the whole number—47‘73 per cent.—were 
between the ages of 30 and 50 years. 


Percentage of 








Ages of Insane. | No. of Patients. all ages. 

Under B yearss.:.......6-.60<.00s- 5 | 0:10 
5 and under 10 years ......... 31 0°59 
10 a 17 a Bae 62 1°18 
15 oe BAR Nag? Pets dees 145 2°77 
20 gs 2 ESS apy epee 728 13°90 
30 i AD cig g Ny sic ki oe 1,257 24°01 
40 3 PAE Se toss sas 1,242 23°72 
50 3 TT DRBSURP ELA Fane 928 17°72 
60 3 ES Bch a apenas 615 11°75 
70 my 2 EE ay eer 201 3°84 
80 a nerds casper 20 0°38 
90 years and upwards Maks caees 2 0°04 
PRORAEN A chatv esses 5,236 100-00 


Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the Insane 
at Newcastle—an asylum which is set apart for imbecile and idiotic 
patients ; so that of the 98 mentioned in the foregoing table as being 
under 15 years of age, the majority were in that institution. 

The major portion of the persons under restraint in 1900 were single. 
Amongst the married and widowed, females largely predominated. 


| 




















Conditions as to Marriage. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
| | | 
Res tn de 2.007 996 3,148 
REECE <0 Ways ben tins iatad>s 665 869 1,532 
WS Cla ST a el ire 3 Ua Ree e 141 pir 385 
Unascertained .............. 150 12 176 
Totals scsessise. me 171 ee 5,236 











It is popularly supposed that the stat a cause afin insanity is intem- 
perance. The experience of this state, however, does not bear out this 
opinion. ‘The amount of insanity directly due to drink, though certainly 
large, is not so considerable as that due to other causes. As far as the 
records of the hospitals show, the proportion of persons admitted suffer- 
ing from insanity traceable to intemperance was not more than 8:04 per 
cent. of the total admissions for. the ten years ending with 1900. 

Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover com- 
paratively quickly, and at any one time their number in the hospitals 
for the insane is scarcely more than 5°5 per cent. The most potent cause 
appears to be hereditary influence. How far this is productive of insanity 
cannot, however, be exactly determined; for although the Inspector- 
General of the Insane has ascertained that hereditary influence and 
congenital defect can be credited with only 12°61 per cent. of the total 
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insanity, this percentage gives no idea of the actual amount of hereditary 
insanity in the State. Of the large number of patients the causes of 
whose insanity is unknown, it is believed that in most instances the 
insanity is due to hereditary influence; and even in those cases where 
the primary cause of insanity has been ascertained, there is a strong 
presumption that many of the patients have inherited an insane neurosis. 

In the following table will be found the percentages of the various 
causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the apparent or 
assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted and re-admitted 
into the asylums and licensed houses for the insane during the ten 


years 1891-1900 :— 












































| “of causes | of causes, | Percentage 
Cause-of; Insanity, of male of female ae 
insanity. insanity. total insanity. 
Moral :— 
Domestic trouble (including loss of re- 

latives and friends) ...........cs0+ce0se- 1°15) 5°53) 2°92) 
Adverse circumstances (including busi- | 

ness anxiety and pecuniary diffi- 

COE So occsou ope eteee eee 5°09 2°17 3°91 | 
Mental anxiety and ‘‘ worry ” (not i in- 

cluded under above two heads), and " ‘ 

WOME cine Nets Sool a pe aoe 2°69 le 45) 3.03 , 15°76). 83 +13 at 
Religious excitement......cccccccsceseeeeee: 1°37 1°87 1°58 | 
Love affairs (including seduction) ...... 0:14 1*19*| 0°57 
Fright'and nervous:shock .............. 0°12 1°25 | 0°58 | 
A MRERE aks Sy onnsverdusiaoensoanin irae 0°57 0°60 0°58 
Pes yh e.g. ceschcsas aed fea 0°32 ) 0:12) | 0°24) . 

Physical :— eal | 
Intemperance in-drink ...............cs0s0 11°86) 3°66) 8°54) 
Do INES. csnaicin sive tata ncouanal 0°35 | 0:42 | 0°37 
WV SDOUCAL CIMMBOG wai 25 co dienes cela ceekea 0°89 0°12 0°58 
2 ee ESE nai. ener einen 1:82 | 0-03 | 1:09 
aR NEN oS inks sn ddneewicsealn cama 1°64 | 0°51 1°18 
PDCeident OVARY. . 2.5 dene since nd ccacnae | 3°23 | — 0°68 | 2:20 
Se RAINOUT A... 5) .. -okecpprienphiceekatenanse | ante | 0°68 0:28 
Parturition and the puerperal state ...| ...... | 7°32 2°96 | 
oss -eecdnrrenoris nasbes Ui coment | | 1°16 0°47 | 
Uterine and ovarian disorders............| ...... 1:01 0°41 ; 
WG oii ce ee 117,740 79 1898 87°64) 7 pg + 39°50 
peeteebote Ute =... -.s.csbssscunemeitaadetosts eecaes 2°41] | 0-97 | 
soo pon és dasns hon nve namaeeeanntay se 0°14 0°39 0°24 | 
Privation and overwork: .................. 0°97 0°48 0°77 
Hpilepsy: .........-s00-+csesseeceeereeseoneronee 6°61 | 5°53 | 6°17 
PEASE 5 sneehx ene toch telepathic 0°38 0:27 0°34 
Disease of skull and brain ............... 2°83 0°62 1°94 
erage os... «025 scopcaere ner eee ees (i aera 4°02 4°43 | 
Other bodily diseases and disorders ..| 3°04 6°64 5°03 
Excess of opium and cocaine ............ 0:24 ) 0°36 ) 029) 
RRR OU ONIN © souinrk aa: yor sopocetormae apes | 10°42 12°94 11°44 
Hereditary influence ascertained........... 5°43 9°25 .qy| 6°98 : 
Congenital defect ascertained............... — 5°80 219: 5.39 | 27°97) 5.63 24: 36 
Other ascertained causes ................0000- 0°26 0°39 0°31 
ii Toe ene tr es eto py gl AU reteLmt | po 25:86). .2.... 18°63} ...... 22°93 
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During the year 1900 the deaths of persons afflicted with lunacy 
numbered 276, viz., 197 males and 79 females. The following are the 
causes of death, and the number who died from each disease :— 


i 


ie | 
Cause of Death. | Males. | Females. | Total. 





Cerebral Disease :— 








Apoplexy and paralysis ........ Sok v owdakwaleeedes tones + 6 i 7 
Epilepsy and convulsions. ...........:sseee eeeeeeeeeees 14 6 20 
General paral ysisi.......0.-....cceccsecscceconceoseseoeees 39 7 46 
Maniacal and melancholice-exhaustion and decay 7 7 14 
Inflammation and other diseases of the brain, 
softening, tumour, XC... ..........cseeecereeeeree eres 39 6 45 
Thoracic Disease :— 
Inflammation of lungs; pleura, and bronchi ...... 15 10 25 
Pulmonary CONSUMPTtiION..........0. ee eee eee tence eee ees | 15 13 28 
Disease of heart and blood-vessels ............06:++++- | 16 6 22 
Abdominal Disease :— 
Inflammation: and ulceration of stomach; intes-| 
tines; and peritONeumMs.........cececrereesseereereeres pf 2 6 
Dysentery and diarrhcea:.. ..........0026 ceeeeseereeees | Te: “3 Pe 1 
PRONE las 02 cocks hava Rn noys th gad nw seees soe 50 Peo 4 | 2 6 
Disease of bladder and prostate ...............0.006 Li: -|eeoees 1 
Tans 20k gc) ae nye Oo ee | Se... eee 3 
ERIN 5 os isri dinisccanoseninebdediyiiinn ts: psig sie oo.0 25: ppRe 1 3 
General debility and old age............ceceeeseeeeee ees | Qy 9 30 
OMAR he ee te ck Se DA Lt Saas 1 
TURN IRETORRT WMO Becton. cu cna non blk Svlens <'gceerweeips's ce oe | 3 3 6 
pe RES EES SEES TRIE Tp RRS OES: a | y cae Py 2 
OS EE ae Ae OGRE 78S oR ee | 1 2 3 
ROPING EL DAROREO So. oe, Cs ensscc sam pvcenvsacemavooss coos gee Paar 1 
Camernna; OFIs! .......03000 SEO RRR PNR TSS TR bai aaede | ] 1 
DORI cash dinadionk do ceed eeines py cesen evens r 2 3 
[ON SSSI TROVE ee TOPs eS ERS 7 a Rs 53 1 
IRIE Rie OE ACSS SOR UU BRA ec RE a |i ae fats 1 
Thi 28 i ere 197 79 276 





The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in the hospitals 
during the year 1900 was about 10s 94d. per head, of which the 
State paid 9s. 2d., the balance being made up by contributions from the 
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estates of the patients themselves, or by their friends. The subjoined 
table shows the average weekly cost per head, and the average private 
contributions, from 1891 to 1900 :— 


} ‘ - 
ae acd oe 
Contribution Total weekly 














ost per head 
bhi . to State. age cee cost per head. 
s. d. 8. d. si ds 
CRIES RR EE ee 10 54 1:3 12. 1} 
Seats kann vtenenat 10 2 1 94 ll 114 
Tee he oe ee 9 6} 1 83 ll 2? 
Sects Shaker ced sacha) 8 ll 1.3 Ne 
TROD i as 9 4 ar 10 114 
RAMEE Rte onc eas a0 see deceee 9 Of 1 54 10 5? 
Rie iy bane exec guxstece 9 3 1 5? 10 8? 
Uo Da a7 9 5 1 7% ll 04 
CET RESIN pas ou 9 5L er * lv 
| a a Ra 9 2 ee 10 94 
Average for 10 years 9 5} 1 74 jo Rae | 





The following table gives a distribution of the average weekly expen- 
diture per patient in each of the hospitals for the insane during the 
year 1900. The Kenmore hospital has only been recently established, 
and has the burden of a comparatively heavy initial cost. This insti- 
tution is fitted with every convenience which experience and humanity 
can suggest :— 3 


Average Weekly Expenditure per Patient. 





Daily é: 
average ‘v6 

Hospital. number Sifestie Provisions, aero Pde pct Total Net Cost 

Pitionts and Fees. Say acs Surgical | Light, and wees: Hs 

: ; Instruments |incidentals. ig eer 
| | 3 

| £eaad|/f£ad | tad |Sn4a)/88 dl] fn 4 

Gladesville ...... 866 | 0 410) 0 3 9] 0 01 | 0-2-4 | O11 OF 0 810 
Parramatta ...... Free | 0 310% 0 3 5 0 0 0| O 2 04] 0 9 43 0 8 6} 
Callan Park ......| 832 0 5 2 0 4 3: 0 0 15; 0 2 54] 012 11 O 8 104 
Newcastle ........ 335 0 3 8 0 2 8} 0 0 0; 0 1103] O 8 83% 07 8 
Rydalmere ...... 524 0 4 0} 0 3 13 0 0 0} O 2 13] 0 9 44/0 8 6 
Kenmore ........ | 450 | 0 5 el 0 4 6} O 0 13] O 8103] 014 6 013 9 





During 1900 the total expenditure on the insane amounted to 
£121,453, of which £115,791 was the cost of maintenance of the various 
hospitals, and £1,558 the cost of maintenance of patients in the Lunatic 
Reception House, Darlinghurst ; £3,104 represented the expenditure on 
the department generally, and £1,200 was paid on account of New South 
Wales patients in South Australian institutions. From that amount 
there falls to be deducted a sum of £17,600 derived from collections, 
etc., leaving the net cost to the State at £103,853. The amount received 
on account of patients in the State hospitals was £17,600, leaving the 
net annual cost in these institutions at £98,190, equal to £23 15s. 43d. 
per patient. In the course of the last ten years the number of patients 
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resident in the hospitals for the insane has increased by 39-62 per cent., 
while during the same period the increase in expenditure has only 
equalled 21°31 per cent. 

Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end of 1900 
the number in confinement was 54,of whom 46 were males and 8 females, 
as compared with 51 twelve months before. The offences for which the 
criminal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, 
as will be seen from the following table, which refers to the number in 
the institution on the 3lst December, 1900 :— 





Number of Insane. 
Crimes committed by the Insana 








Males. Females. | Total. 

IN eI yO Coy cs 03. ccc sndaacesetoas one 18 + | 22 
MMR GO AMUMIOPR NC y 250/52) ics Seces sis tisceetessneecs 1 2 3 
MePPCO A ABBAMID GE PSL i us le iosnkes JT are oer 2 
BTML RED CO 5s 5255 62 che Sacshecbeseed- bus yA era ree 2 
Cutting and wounding, shooting with intent, etc... 13 1 14 
Sheep and horse stealing................ccsessesseseseee ; lene tat RABI ro 1 
Burglary, breaking and entering ............ cesses. Fo NB ea id ea 3 
Arson and malicious burning..........6. cecceseeeseees 2 i 3 
CTs SUT 2 ED 1 | pie 1 
Obtaining money under false pretences ............ De Ls hates 1 
Placing obstruction on railway line.................. | WEE eats re? 1 
Assault and robbery ..........ccccssessceeseceseesceeces | Deets Cage Fe 1 
54 


Detention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by 
the discharge of the patient on recovery, or for probation when relief 
has been afforded, to which, of course, must be added removal by death. 
Omitting the few cases where patients absconded, the following figures 
give the departures during the last ten years :— 


Discharged. 























| ———$__—_—_—_—. ——_—_—— Died. 
Year. Recovered. Relieved. 

Males. | Females, Males, | Females. Males. Females. 
1891 | 168 129 | ll 17 167 66 
1892 | 154 107 17 14 i Day) 69 
1893 156 130 21 21 172 7 
1894 162 | 134 27 27 130 69 
1895 175 133 32 20 151 72 
1896 185 147 26 19 165 66 
1897 | 149 138 17 23 Nei Rear hay 
1898 174 148 14 25 159 | 87 
1999 | 207 135 31 35 is9 =| ~— «60 
1900 | 165 | 169 37 29 197) ich S079 

Shae lic + ROR ol aia RAGES EA er Ae ve ey, Pes ES SE 
Total... 1,695 1,370 233 230 1,629 714 
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During the period included in the above table 6,246 male and 4,050 
female patients were under treatment ; therefore the proportion per cent. 
of the total number belonging to each class was— 


Per cent. of Patients. 


Males. Females. 
TROROVEEOOE: Jisseovcwsedsone~socsnsscdensscnsecesepesos 27:14 33°83 
IN io nice ssn veteneimegs ny satiny pas 3°73 5°68 
TURN A hee ished arsaseeioes snp emnnren owned 26°08 17°63 
The returns for the same period show the following results :— 
Males. Females. 
Average annual discharges ...........ssssssssseseeees 193 160 
Average annual re-admissions ........... <i ea ocean 52 46 


whence it appears: that of the patients discharged as recovered or 
relieved, some 26°8 per cent. of males and 28°8 per cent. of females are 
re-admitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on an average the annual 
number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deaths will 
be represented in the following proportions :— 

Males. Females. 


Pérmanent TECOVERICS: ;.. 5... ..cccecececeevecatescneses 397 493 
TOMpoOrary TECOVEPICS ........cseccesesssencecenscereseens 145 199 
TERRE stn ne sip es Deb raminareeantahaiahineigten senna alee 458 308 


Hence it’ may besaid' that out of every thousand males who become 
inmates of asylums for the insane, 397 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 603 only by death; and of females, the 
proportion will be 493 by recovery, and 507 by death. As the average 
age of the patients does not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the 
comparison may be accepted as a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence in: the asylum is also about the same.. 

The average period of residence can be determined indirectly from a 
comparison: between the number of persons-admitted and those resident 
on a given date, and it would appear that for the ten years which 
closed with 1900, the average was 5:28 years for males and 5:14 years 
for females. 

As the average annual cost: of each patient is £23 15s. 4}d., every 
person who is:admitted to the hospitals for the insane entails a loss 
to the State of about £125. 
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Aborigines, 956 
Protection of, 537 
Accidents, Deaths from, 1018 
in Coal Mines, 406 
in Copper Mines, 392 
in Gold Mines, 380 
in Silver Mines, 388 
on Railways, 496 
on Tramways, 504 
Ages of Breadwinners, 702 
Dependents, 702 
The People, 941 
Agricultural College, 360 
Production, 280 
Agriculture and Settlement, 569 
Cultivation in Divisions, 288 
Employment in, 287 
Implements, Value of, 357 
Produce, Value of, 291 
Ale and Beer, Imports of, 161 
Alienated Holdings, Area of, 539, 567 
Classification of, 540 
Alien Immigration, Restriction of, 955 
Alunite, 420 
Antimony, 396 
Apprehensions, Ages of Persons, 217 
Distinct Persons, 216 
Area of the State, 1 
Army Service Corps, 271 
Arrests, 209 
Ages, 217 
Birthplaces, 218 
Education, 220 
Religions, 220 
Art Gallery, The, 196 
Artesian Water, 26 
Artesian Wells Act, 603 
Asbestos, 420 
Assembly, Legislative, 59. 
Assurance Companies— 

Assets and Liabilities, 914 
Expenses of Management, 915 
Assurance in various Countries, 915 

Asylums, Benevolent, 534 
Australasian Auxiliary Squadron, 275: 
Australian Agricultural Society, 402: 


Bacon, Consumption of, 627 
Prices of, 780, 786, 788 
Production of, 625 

Banking, 874 

Bankruptcy, 916 


Banks of Issue, Advances made, 881 
Assets and Liabilities, 878 
Capital Resources of, 876 
Deposits in, 881 
Deposits, Prices of negotiable, 884 
Discount Rates, 885 
Dividends of, 891 
Exchange Settlement Office, 886 
Interest on Deposits, 883 
Liabilities of, 875 
Local Business of, 877 
Metallic Reserves of, 880 
Note Circulation, 887 
Overdraft Rates, 885 
Working Expenses and Profits, 888 

Banks, Savings, 892 

. State School, 178 

Barley, Prices of, 784, 787 

Basalt, 421 

Bee-farming, 356 

Beef, Consumption of, 768 
Prices of, 777 

Beer, Consumption of, 223, 771 
Prices of, 780 

Beeswax, Production of, 356 

Belgium, Trade with, 147 

Benevolent Asylums, 534 

Bills of Sale, 928 

Birds, 32 

Birth Rate, Decline in, 979 
in European Countries, 980 
Influence of Parents’ Age of, 970 

Births, 978 
Ages of Parents; 984 
Birthplaces of Parents, 985 
First Births, 986 
Illegitimate, 987, 989 

Ages of Mothers, 991 
Influence of Parents’ Age on, 981 
in Metropolis and Country, 982 
in Seasons, 982 
Male and Female, 980 
Quartettes, 993 
Twins and Triplets, 992 

Bismuth, 397 

Boards and Trusts, 667 

Boot Factories, 718 

Boring, Mineral, 424 

Boroughs and Municipal Districts, 673 

Boundaries of the State, 1 

Bran, Prices of, 783, 787 

Bread, Prices of, 777 
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Breadwinners, 701 
Bridges, 467 
British Possessions, Trade with, 141 
Broken Hill Silver Mines, 381 
Building Societies, 896 
Building Stones, 420 
Burials, 1023 
Butter, Consumption of, 618, 768 
Prices of, 777, 785, 788 
in London, 619 
in Sydney, 621 
Production of, 617 


Cable Services, 518 
Canada, Trade with, 143 
Cancer, Deaths from, 1015 
Candle Factories, 727 
Capital, Importation of, 116, 862 
Cattle, 594 
Breeds of, 596 
Import and Export, 121 
Imports of Pure Bred, 597 
Losses from Seasons, 595 
Number of, 573 
Prices of, 631 
Runs, 601 
Census Population, 935 
Ceylon, Trade with, 143 
Chaff, Prices of, 785, 788 


Charity, State Expenditure on, 525, 537 


Cheese, Consumption of, 623, 768 
Manufacture in Districts, 622 
Prices of, 621, 777, 785, 788 
Production of, 721 

Childbirth, Deaths in, 996 

Risk attending, 997 

China, Trade with, 151 

Chinese, Influx of, 953 
Population, 953 

Chromium, 398 

Citrus Fruits, 334 

Clarence River, The, 5 

Climate, 15 
Various Stations, 19 

Coal, Analysis of, 412 
Deposits of, 401 
Discovery of, 401 
Export of, 410 


INDEX, 


Coffee, 351 
Consumption of, 768 
Prices of, 780 
Coke, Manufacture of, 413 
Specific Gravity of, 414 
Commerce, 101 
Companies, Mining, 897 
Registered, $94 
Conditional Purchases, 438, 460 
Classified, 440 
in Special Areas, 440 
Non-residential, 440 
Survey Fees, 441 
Transfers of, 464 
Constitution and Government, 48 
Co-operative Societies, 748 
Copper Deposits of, 390 
Exports of, 121 
Production of, 391 
Copyright, 262 
Registrations of, 264 
Cork, 354 
Cost of Living, 760, 775 
Cotton, 353 
Council, Executive, 55 
Legislative, 58 
Courts, District, 258 
Licensing, 259 
Magistrates, 208 
Small Debts Cases, 259 
Superior, 226 
Supreme, 252 
Crime, Decrease in, 238, 247 
in ‘Australia, 250 


Offences summarily dealt with, 213 
Criminal Statistics, oh a aaeky of, 207 


Crops, Area under, 282 
Area and Production, 290 
Failure of, 346 
Liens on, 927 
Crustacea, 40 
Cultivation, 280 
at Trial Stations, 359 
Currency, 864. 
Coin in Private Hands, 870 
Customs Revenue, 159, 163 
at Ports and Stations, 164 


Dairy-farming, 614 


Miners, Accident Relief Fund, 408 | Dairying, Value of Production from, 623 
Mines, Accidents in, 406, 408 | Dams. and Tanks, Value of, 602 
Number and Employment in, 402 | Darling River, 13 

Price-levels of, 791 | Drunkenness, 221, 224 

Production of, 403, 409 | Death Rate in each State, 999, 1000 
Coal-mining, Northern District, 403 | in European Countries, 1000 

Southern District, 404 | in New South Wales, 1001 

Western District, 405 | Chief Cities, 1008 


INDEX. 


Deaths, 999 
according to Birthplaces, 1010 
at all Ages, 1009 
at various Ages, 1004, 1005 
by Suicide, 1019 
Causes, 1011, 1014 
from Accidents, 1018 
from Cancer, 1015 
from Heart Disease, 1015 
from Nervous Diseases, 1018 
from Phthisis, 1017 
in Childbirth, 996 
Index of Mortality, 1022 
Infantile Mortality, 1006, 1007 
in Metropolis and Country, 1003 
in Seasons, 1002 
Male and Female, 1002 
of Insane Persons, 1027, 1031 
Debt, Public, 841 
Defence, 265 
Army Service Corps, 271 
Expenditure on, 277 
Naval, 272 
Partially-paid Troops, 268 
Permanent Troops, 267 
Dependents, 701 
Deposits in Banks and Companies, 898 
Destitute Adults, 533 
Children, 528 
Diamond Drills, 423 
Diamonds, 417 
Diseases in Stock, 605 
District Courts, 258 
Divorces, 972 
Conjugal Condition of Parties, 975 
Country of Marriage, 974 
Fruitfulness of Unions, 975 
Grounds of Suits, 973 
in Principal Countries, 977 
Nationalities of Parties, 976 
Period of Marriage, 974 
Docks and Wharves, 93 
Domestic Produce, Exports, 103, 110 


Education, Expenditure on, 175, 177 
Higher, 181 
History of, 165 
Technical, 189 
Eggs, Prices of, 780, 785, 788 
Production and Consumption of, 355 
Elections, General, 65 
Electoral Laws, 59 
Employment and Production, 700 
Ensilage, 355 
Essences and Oiis, 343 
Estates, Average Value of, 856 
Number and Value, 864 
Eucalyptus Oil, 656 





| Excise, Revenue from, 809 

Executions, 244 
Executive, The, 54 
Experimental Farms, 360 
Exports, 103, 109 

Gold, 874 

Wool, 117 

Price Levels of, 113, 793 


Failure of Crops, 346 
Fares and Freights, 97 
Fauna, 28 
Federal Mail Service, 512 
Federation, 66 
Fiji, Trade with, 142 
Fines, 214 
Fire Brigades, 907 
Fire Clays, 422 
Fire Insurance, 904 
Fires, 906 
Fish, Species of, 35 
Fisheries, 657 
Trawling, 658 
Flora, 42 
Floriculture, 341 
Flour, Prices of, 783, 787 
Mills, 715 
Food Consumption, Cost of, 765 
of Australasia, 768 
Food, Price Levels, 782 
Food Supply, 764 
Forestry, Hardwood Forests, 651 
Revenue from, 640 
Softwoods, 655 
State Nursery, 641 
Forestry and Fisheries, 637 
Forests, 45 
Fortifications, 276 
France, Trade with, 150 
Freights, 99 
Friendly Societies, 930 
Fruit Gardens, 337 
Furniture Trade, 725 
Furs, Trade in, 636 


Gaols, Ages of Prisoners, 234, 243 
Convictions of Male Prisoners, 232 
Deaths in, 242 
Debtors, 239 
Employment in, 240 

Executions, 244 

| Expenditure on, 246 

| Female Prisoners, 233 
Heights of Prisoners, 243 

| Punishments of Prisoners, 239 

Sentences of Prisoners, 231 

| Gas Works, 722 

| Gem Stones, 417 
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Geological Formation, 23 Hospitals—Birthplaces of Patients, 1028 
Germany, Trade with, 148 Comings Condition of Patients, 
Gold Bullion, Exports, 122 1029 
Issued by Mint,.867 Cost to State, 1034 
Coinage of, 866 Expenses of Management, 1032 
Deposits of, 371 Period of Detention, 1033 
Discovery of, 370 Hunter District Water Supply, 693 
Dredging, 374 Hunter River, 6 
Export of, 111 
Fossicking, 375 Illegitimacy, 987, 989 


Miners, 376 


Immigration, 9 
Mines, Accidents, 380 mmigration, 939 


Imperial Fleet, 274 


Mining Machinery, Value‘of, 380 Importation of Capital, 116, 862 
Movements of, 873 Imports, 102 
Nuggets, 371 Gold, 874 
Production of, 373 Price Level of, 793 
Production of Alluvial, 376 Incomes, 859 
from Quartz Reefs, 376 Classification of, 860 
of Australasia, 380 Sources of, 861 
Quartz mining districts, 377 Index of Mortality, 1022 
Goldfields, Alluvial, 376 India, Trade with, 142 
Government Employees, 729 Industrial Arbitration Act, 749 
Expenses of, 821 Industrial Schools, 190, 531 


Governor, The, 48 


I ts, 225 
Gourd Crops, 326 esa 


Insanity, 1025 


Grain, Consumption of, 768 Causes of, 1029, 1030 
Production, 313 Criminal, 1033 
Standard Weights, 316 Insane, Deaths of, 1027 

Granite, 420 Treatment of, 536 

Grape Vines, Area under, 328 Insurance, 993 

Grapes, Table, 334 Fire, 904 


Graphite, 422 Instruction, Public, Cost. of, 177 
Grasses, 43 Religious, 166 

Artificially Sown, 316 Internal Communication, 465 
Great Dividing Range, 3 Inter-State Trade, 128 
Intoxicants, Consumption of, 771 


Ham, Production of, 625 in Australasia, 774 


Harbour Trust, 75 Expenditure on, 773 
Harbours and Ports, 8 insect Societies, 896 
Hawkesbury River, 7 Iron, Deposits of, 392 
Hay, Oaten, 312 Tron Manufactures, Imports of, 394 
Prices of, 785, 788 Iron, Quantity of Ore available, 393 


Wheaten, 305 Smelting Works, 395 
Heart Disease, Deaths from, 1018 Irtigstion. 357 nee 


Hides and Skins, Export of, 120 
High Schools, Denominational, 189 erie is: 
Honey, Prices of, 786, 788 
Production of, 356 
Hops, Cultivation of, 346 
Horse-power in Manufactories, 730 
Horses, 573, 597 
Classification of, 599 
Import and Export, 121, 600 
Prices of, 598 
Hospitals, 623 
For Insane, 1026 
Admissions and Readmissions, 1028 
Ages of Patients, 1029 


Japan, Trade with, 151 


Kangaroo, The, 29 
Kaolin, 422 
Kerosene Shale, 415 


Labour Bureau, 538 
Labour, Importation of, 733 
Settlements, 571 
Lachlan River, 13 
Lakes, 4, 14 
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Land Act of 1895, 436 
of 1884 and 1889, 435 
Land Acts, Robertson’s, 434 
Land Administration, Cost of, 450 
Land, Alienation of, 401,-427, 431, 458 
by Special grants, 432 
by Volunteer Orders, 453 
Progress of, 451 
Area available for settlement, 455 
Conditionally leased, 458 
Conditionally purchased, 458 
Leased, 455 
Sold prior to 1884, 463 
Under homestead selection, 458 
Occupation of pastoral, 433 
Land Revenue, $12 
Sales, Introduction of, 429 
Selection of, 462 
Legislation, Early History of, 425 
Effects of, 458 
Land Settlement, After Auction sales, 442 
Agricultural and Grazing Leases, 445 
Annual Leases, 448 
Artesian Well Leases, 447 
Auction Sales, 442 
Conditional Leases, 445 
Conditional Purchases, 460 
Transfers, 464 
Exchanges, 443 
Homestead Leases, 447 
Selections, 443, 460 
Improvement Leases, 446 
Purchases, 442 
Leases of Inferior Lands, 449 
Occupation Licenses, 447 
Pastoral Leases, 446 
Residential. Leases, 450 
Scrub Leases, 449 
Settlement Leases, 445 
Snow-land Leases, 449 
Special Purchases, 442 
Volunteer Land Orders, 442 
Lands, Church and School, 432 
Lard, Prices of, 786 
Law and Crime, 205 
Leather, Exports of, 120 
Legislative Assembly, 59 
Council, 58 
Lentil Crops, 326 
Letters, Charges on Postage, 514 
Transmission of, 509, 514 
Libraries, Public, 193 
Licensing Act, Breaches of, 223 
Courts, 259 
Liens on Crops, 927 
Life Assurance, 908 
Lighthouses, 95 
Limestone Flux, 421 
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Limits and Area, 1 

Limonite, 393 

Live Stock, Exports, 121 
Imports, 121 
of the Commonwealth, 601 
of the World, 604 

Loan Account, 832 
Appropriations, 829 

Loans, Character of Stock, 849 
Charges of Flotation, 844 
Dates of Maturity, 842 
Financial Agents, 844 
Issue of, 853 
Quotations for Stock, 847 
Redemptions and Sinking Funds, 845 

Local Government, 603 
Annual and Capital Value, 673 
Board and Trusts, 667 
Incorporated Area, 664 
Municipalities, 669 

Expenditure, 679 

Local Option, 697 

Lucerne, Prices of, 785 

Lunacy (See ‘‘ Insanity.’’) 


Macquarie, Lake, 9 
Magistrates’ Courts, 208 
Small Debts Cases, 259 
Mail Routes, 510 
Maize, 306 
Import and Export of, 309 
Prices of, 777, 784, 787 
Mammals, 28 
Manganese, 397 
Manning River, 6 
Manufactories, 705 
Classification of, 708 
Hands employed, 707 
Horse-power, 731 
Value of Production, 732 
Marble, 420 
Market Gardens, 327 
Marriages, 959 
Ages of Brides and Bridegrooms, 965 
and Illiteracy, 962 
Duration of Life of Married Persons, 
967 
Fecundity of, 968 
Mark signatures, 167 
of Minors, 966 
Rate for Australasia, 961 
Rates for various Countries, 962 
Solemnisation of, 963 
Meat, Consumption of, 768 
Export of, 633 . 
Preserving Works, 632 
Prices of Frozen Mutton, 635 
Mercury, 399 
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Metal Works, 719 
Mica, 420 
Military Forces, 266 
Milk, Prices of, 785 
Production of, 616 
Mines and Minerals, 363 
Mines, Employment in, 369 
Production from, 370 
Value of Machinery, 369 
Mining Companies, 897 
Mining on Crown Lands, 365 
Private Lands, 367 
Ministries, 56 
Minor Grain Crops, 313 
Root Crops, 324 
Mint, Charges of, 869 
Expenditure of, 868 
Receipts, 870 
Transactions, 866 
Mollusca, 38 
Money Orders, 516, 899 
Money, Stocks of in various Countries, 
872 
Mortgages, 923 
Discharges of, 927 
of Real Estate, 924 
on Live Stock and Wool, 925 
on Ships, 927 
Summary of, 929 
Mountains, 2 
Municipalities, Assets, 683 
Capital value, 675 
Expenditure 679 
Gas and Electric Lighting Works, 687 
Liabilities, 682 
Population of, 949, 950 
Rates, 677 
Roads and Streets, 687 
Sewerage Works, 686 
Suburban and Country, 666 
Murray River, 1] 
Murrumbidgee River, 12 
Museums, 197 
Mutton, Consumption of, 768 
Frozen, prices of, 635 


National Art Gallery, 196 
Naturalisation, 951 

Naval Defence Force, 272 
Navigation Department, 75 

Nervous Diseases, Deaths from, 1018 
New Caledonia, Trade with, 150 





Newcasile, Shipping, 87 

Newspapers, Postage of, 509 
Transmission of, 514 

New Zealand, Trade with, 140 

Noxious Animals, 611 


Oatmeal, Prices of, 780 
Oats, 310 

Prices of, 784, 787 
Occupations, 704 
Ocean Mail Services, 510 
Oils and Essences, 343 
Old-age Pensions, $22 
Omnibuses, 505 
Onions, Prices of, 784, 788 
Opal, 419 
Oranges, Area under, 335 
Orchards, 337 
Overland Trade, 126 
Oyster-culture, 659 


Parcels Post, 509, 514 
Parks and Reserves, 698 
Parliament, 57 
Passenger Steamers, 91 
Pastoral Industry, 572 
Pastoral Lands, Occupation of, 433 
Pastoral Produce, Prices of, 789 
Pastoral Property, 601 
Pastures and Stock Act, 611 
Patents, 260 
Peas and Beans, Cultivation of, 326 
Pensions, Old-age, 822 
Phthisis, Deaths from, 1017 
Phylloxera, 333 
Physical Configuration, 2 
Pigments, 400 
Pigs, 624 
Import and Export, 121 
Prices of, 786 
Platinum, 398 
Police, 205 
Cost of Administration, 246 
Pollard, Prices of, 783, 787 
Population, 935 
Ages, 941 
Arrivals and Departures, 939 
Birthplaces, 942 
Census of each State, 935 
Centralisation of, 944 
Chinese, 953 
Country Municipalities, 950 
Growth of, 937 


Metropolitan and Country, 946, 948 


New South Wales, 936 
of Capital Cities, 948 
Sex Distribution, 940 
Suburban Municipalities, 949 
Pork, Consumption of, 768 
Port Jackson, 10 
Postal Notes, 516 ,899 
Post Offices, 513 
Cable Services, 518 
Cost of Mail Conveyance, 513 
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Post Offices— 
History of, 506 
Income and Expenditure, 513 
Length of Mail Routes, 513 
Letters carried, 514 
Money Orders and Postal Notes, 516 
Newspapers carried, 514 
Parcels and Books carried, 514 
Persons employed, 513 
Rates of Postage, 514 
Registered Letters, 515 
Savings Banks, 516 
Telephones, 521 
Potatoes, Consumption of, 768 
Cultivation of, 318 
Prices of, 777, 78+, 788 
Poultry Farming, 354 
Prices of, 786, 788 
Price-levels, 790 
Prices of Commodities, 777 
Prisons (see Gaols) 
Private Finance, 856 
Private Railways, 497 
Private Schools, 178 
Private Tramways, 505 
Production, Increase of, 114 
Value of, 732, 750 
Property, Distribution of, 857 
Value of, 856 
Prospecting Vote, 422 
Public Debt, Funded and Unfunded, 841 
History of, 837 
Public Finance, 795 
Annual Votes, 798 
Assets of the State, 855 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, 800 
Excess of Appropriations, 796 
Expenses of General Government, 821 
Financial Agents, 844 
General Banking Account, 799 
General Miscellaneous Receipts, 818 
Gross Revenue, 796 
Land Revenue, 812 
Loan Account, 832 
Loan Appropriations, 829 
Loans, Description of Stock, 849 
Charges of flotation, 844 
Issues, 853 
Redemptions, 843 
Public Debt, 837 
Quotations for Stock, 847 
Receipts from Services, 815 
Redemptions and Sinking Funds, 845 
Revenue and Expenditure, 802 
Sources of Revenue, 805 
Special Suspense Accounts, 824 
Taxation, 805, 811 
Treasury Bills, 851 
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Public Finance—Trust Funds, 825 
Public Watering Places, 602 


Quarantine, 75 
Quartz-mining, 375 
Queensland, Trade with, 133 


Rabbit Nuisance, 611 
Railway Systems, 475 
Railways, Accidents on, 498 
Cost of Administration, 480 
Cost of Fuel, 497 
Compensation for Injuries, 496. 
Employment on, 497. 
Goods and Live Stock Traffic, 492 
Gradients, 479 
Gross Earnings, 486 
Loss on Non-paying Lines, 485 
Management of, 497 
Mileage run, 473 | 
Net Karnings and Interest on Capital, 
488 
New Lines and Returns 483 
of Australasia, 474 
of various countries, 475 
Passenger Traflic, 489 
Private, 497 
Progress of Construction, 470 
Rolling Stock, 496 
Wages paid, 496 
Working Expenses, 487 
Rainfall, 17 
Ramie, 353 
Real Estate, Transactions in, 920 
Re-exports, 124 
Reformatories, 190, 531 
Registered Companies, 894 
Registration of Seamen, 90 
Religion, 197 
State Aid to, 198 
Reptiles and Batrachians, 31 
Rice, prices of, 780 
Rivers, 5 
River Shipping, 89° 
Roads and Bridges, 465 
Roads, carriage by, 468 
Expenditure on, 470 
Lengths of, 466 
Robertson, Sir John, Land Policy of, 434 
Rural Settlement, 539 


Salt, Consumption of, 768 
Prices of, 780 

Saltbush, 44 

Sandstone, 421 

Savings Banks, 516, 892 

Saw-mills, 721 

Schools, Industrial, 190 
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Schools—State, Attendance at, 171 
Enrolment, 168, 171 
Subjects taught, 173 
Teachers, 174 

Private, 178 
Sunday, 203 

Scientific Societies, 192 

Seamen, Registration of, 90 

Sericulture, 349 

Sewerage Works, 686 

Metropolitan, 695 

Shale (Kerosene), 415 

Sheep, Classification of Breeds, 583 
Runs, €01 

Decrease of, 577 
Export and Import, 580 
Flocks of Australasia, 580 
History of Breeding, 575 
Import and Export, 121 
Losses from Seasons, 579 
Number of, 573 
Prices of, 629 
Size of Flocks, 578 
Ship Building, 724 
Shipping, 75 
at Principal Ports, 86 
British and Foreign, 78 
Docks and Wharfs, 93 
Dredges, 97 
Dues, 95 
Fares and Freights, 97 
Increase of, 76 
Movements of, 83 
Nationalities, 77 
Passenger Steamers, 91 
Registration of, 90 
River, 89 
Steam and Sailing, 80 
Tonnage and Crews, 84 
Value of Cargoes, 81 
Vessels constructed, 91 
with Principal Countries, 82 

Shipwrecks, 95 

Shoalhaven River, 8 © 

Sickness, 1023 

Silver, Coin Issues, 867 

Cost of Production, 385 
Discovery of, 381 
{xport, 384 

Miners Employed, 387 
Prices in London, 385 
Price-levels of, 792 
Price of Standard, 865 
World’s Production, 388 

Silver Lead, Exports, 384 

Skins and Hides, Exports of, 636 

Slaughtering, 628 

Snakes, 31 
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Snowy River, 8 
Soap Factories, 727 
Prices of, 780 
Social Condition, 522 
Societies, Friendly, 930 
Building and Investment, 896 
South Australia, Trade with, 136 
Specie, Exports, 122 
Spirits, Consumption of, 223, 771 
Revenue from, 160 
Stamp Duties Act, 810 
Starch, Prices of, 780 
State Children’s Relief Board, 529 
State Schools, 171 
Stations, Cattle and Sheep, 601 
Steam Power, 730 
Steamers, Passenger, 91 
Stock, Diseases in, 605 
Slaughter of, 628 
Surplus, 631 
Straw, Prices of, 785, 788 
Sugar-cane, Cultivation of, 321 
Sugar, Consumption of, 768 
Import Duties, 163 
Prices of, 777 
Sugar Mills, 714 
Refineries, 715 
Suicide, 1019 
Sunday Schools, 203 


Supreme Court, Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, 


256 
Civil Jurisdiction, 252 
Common Law Jurisdiction, 254 
Divorce Jurisdiction, 257 
Equity Jurisdiction, 255 
Intestate Jurisdiction, 256 
Probate Jurisdiction, 255 
Suspense Accounts, 824 
Swine, 624 
Sydney, Assets of, 683 
Climate of, 15 
Expenditure of, 679 
Incorporation of, 666 
Loans outstanding, 681 
Rainfall, 23 
Shipping, 87 
Water Supply, 689 
Syenite, 422 


Tallow, Export of, 120 
Production of, 635 
Tariff Changes, 153 
Tasmania, ‘l'rade with, 139 
Tea, Consumption of, 767 
Prices of, 777 
Technical Education, 189 
Telegraphs, 517 
Telephones, 521 
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Tellurium, 399 
Temperature, 15 
Tick Fever, 610 
Timber, Export of, 643 
Prices of, 653 
Regulations, 638 
Specific Gravity of, 46 
Tin, Discovery of, 388 
Mines, 390 
Production of, 389 
Tobacco, Cultivation of, 319 
Excise Duties, 162 
Factories, 728 
Prices of, 780 
‘Topaz, 419 
Trachyte, 422 
‘Trade, Balance of, 152 
Commonwealth, 105 
Exports, 109 
of Domestic Produce, 110 
Foreign, 145 
Imports, 105 
and Exports, 103 
Increase of, 102 
Inter-state and New Zealand, 128 
Overland, 126 
Re-Exports, 124 
with British Possessions, 141 
Canada, 143 
Ceylon, 143 
Fiji, 142 
India, 142 
with Foreign Countries, 145 
Belgium, 147 
China, 151 
France, 150 
Germany, 148 
Japan, 151 
New Caledonia, 150 
United States, 145 
with New Zealand, 140 
with Queensland, 133 
with South Australia, 136 
with Tasmania, 139 
with United Kingdom, 127, 144 
with Victoria, 130 
Trade Marks, 898 
Trade Unions, 746 
Trades Conciliation and Arbitration, 748 
Tramways, Accidents on, 504 
Capital Expenditure, 503 
Compensation for Injuries, 504 
Cost of Construction, 502 
Earnings and Expenses, 501 
Fares, 501 
Private, 505 
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Tramways—Progress of Construction, 500 
Revenue and Expenditure, 503 
Rolling Stock, 503 
Wages paid, 504 

Transit Commission, 505 

Treasury Bills, 851 

Trust Funds, 825 

Tuberculosis, 609 

Twins and Triplets, Ages of Parents, 
993, 994 

Twins and Triplets, at First Births, 995 

Twofold Bay, 10 


United Kingdom, Trade with, 127, 144 
United States, Trade with, 145 
University of Sydney, 182 


Vaccination, 1025 
Vessels, Construction of, 91 
Nationality of, 77 
Steam and Sailing, 80 
Victoria, Trade with, 130 
Vital Statistics, 959 
Volunteer Forces, 268 
Volunteer Land Orders, 442 


Wages, 734, 752 

Watering Places, 602 

Water Supply, Country Towns, 684 
and Sewerage, Metropolitan, 688 
Richmond, 695 

Wax, Prices of, 786, 788 

Wealth, Distribution of, 858 

Western Watershed, 11 

Whale Fisheries, 660 

Wharfs, 93 

Wheat, Augmentation of Yield, 304 
Consumption of, 299 
Cost of Growing, 302 
Cultivation of, 292 
Price of, 302, 783, 787 
World’s Harvest of, 300 
Yield of, 295 

Wheaten Hay, 305 

Wine, Consumption of, 223, 772 
Export of, 331 
Import of, 161 

Wolfram, 399 

Wool, Exports of, 117, 586, 594 
Freights, 99 
Price-levels of, 791 
Sydney Sales of, 591 
Value of Clip, 589 

Woollen Mills, 717 

Wyalong Gold-field, 378 


Zinc, 400 


SYDNEY: 
WILLIAM APPLEGATE GULLICK : GOVERNMENT PRINTER. 
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